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SN  THE  PAST  YEAR  THE  VERMONTER 
working  force  has  handled  a  great  number  of 
illustrations.  A  very  few  have  been  loaned  us,  and 
were  unsatisfactory  in  nearly  every  instance. 

This  is  because  they  were  not  made  by  able 
engravers. 


If  people  could  know  the  excellent  qualities- 
using  plates  made  by  the 


the  satisfaaion  of 


Empire  Engraving  Co.^ 


whose  plates  we  use, 

they  would  not 
send  their  orders 
elsewhere. 


39  COLUMBIA  ST., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


This  is  straight. 

A  poor  cut — the  produa  of  all  cheap  engravers,  is  an  abomination. 
Empire  Cuts  Please, 


CHAS.  R.  CCMMINCS 
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WE  discern  a  inreut  deal  of 
warmth  in  the  letteia  we 
receive  from  tohicnben 

and  others — an  interf^f  in  Ver- 
ynont.  Most  of  this  tritmti-  comes 
from  absent  ones.  Ii  shows  what 
is  uppermoM  in  their  hearts  in  mo- 
ments of  reflcction-^love  of  the 
old  home. 

We  have  had  it  !n  mmd  for 
soiTu-  time  to  try  to  liriiip  about  a 
closer  confidence  among  readers: 
— contributors,  everyone,  if  they 
but  willed  it.  We  want  to  cstali- 
fiA  a  tort  of  fireside  acquain- 
taacc,  where  each  feels  free  to 
rebte  his  experience — to  willing 
Uatencrs. 

Such  a  feature  is  present  in  a 
degree,  in  some  of  the  publications 
of  the  country.  It  should  be  a 
marlted  success  in  de  Virnnlir, 
for  in  this  state  the  talk-it-over 
qualitv  is  of  established  duration. 

Vermon  ter^  are  numerously 
scattered  over  the  country.  There 
are  yet  a  good  many  of  us  at  home 
— and,— propose  to  stc^  here. 
The  othenaic  glad  to  come  back 
as  often  as  they  can. 

But  since  a  cortitnon  bond  claims 
Vermonters  i\  er\ u  In  rc,  ne  oflfcr' 
the  pages  of  the  '*reai  State  maga- 
zine,** as  a  reader  says,  as  a  sub- 
ititnte  for  the  old  time  vilh^  store, 
where  Vermonters  used  to  tell  a 

comer  of  their  ryperienrps,  as  the 
mood  mo\ed  nne  ;ir.il  anotluT,  ;is 
they  sat  arouiui  the  bi^  stove  arui 
waited  f<ir  the  mail.  Tirne  has 
displaced  the  manner  of  the  gath- 
.  ering  and  the  exterior  of  the 
^people  hut  the  latent  spark  of 

J. .  nf  ichSiirly  interest  remains  in  each 
breast  and  tan  never  be  smothered. 
Y.    That  is  why  ?Ct(t  Vtrmontfr 
^^gets  a  more  effusive  welcome, 
eleven,  in  the  middle  and  far  west 
, .  than  at  home.   It  speaks  of  other 
^^days,  and  that  Vermont  it  jtiit  at 
^  jinod  and  true  a  State  as  ever  she 
V  ^v*as,  and  i)i  entering  upon  the  most 
r  hopeful,  healthfnl  period  of  hcT 
^  ^^unch  career. 

.    *  J.    W  hen  we  first  took  over  Vfec 
) ^  fTrrmonttr,  a  year  ago,  now, 
people  hesitated  a  little,  after  the 
!•  *rst  introduction,   (another  Ver- 
cinont  trait)  to  see  what  we  were 
«l  >v*~<jQg  to  do.   They  watched  a 


good  while,  as  Vermonters  wOl. 

They  found  we  discarded  eveiy 
oteleas  legacy,  as  soon  at  we  could, 

and  hewed  straight  to  the  line. 
The  general  tone  of  the  magazine 
inipriKfd.  Confidence  returned. 
We  thank  our  subscribers  for  a 
greater  general  renewal  i)f  sub- 
SGripdooB  than  we  dared  anticipte. 
Many  new  onai  have  ooaw  miso- 
licited,  a  reatturfaf  sign. 

We  believe  Ctc  fTtcnianttr  will 
prove  of  even  greater  value  if  every 
reader  will  feel  free  to  contribute 
from  his  or  her  store  of  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  There  must 
be  plenty  of  people  who  can  write 
intelligcntlv  of  a  pood  many  home 
subjects,  with  which  all  are  more 
or  less  conversant,  but  wMch  raiely 
get  into  print. 

After  we  gather  round  the  table 
for  the  feast  of  the  feature  section, 
by  specially  selected  contributors, 
in  each  issue,  then  let  us  in  the 
favored  rocker,  by  the  waning  fire- 
light, listen  to  the  telling  of  remin- 
iscence^ trillions  on  what  is  best 
today,  the  good  word  from  absent 
ones — and  what  else  Vermonters 
like  to  talk  about. 


We  get  a  fint  touch  of  snug 

comer  reminiscence  in  the  hunting 
articles  in  this  mimbcr,  full  of  real- 
ism— scarce  touched  by  the  blue 

Ecncil.  Perhaps  you've  liad  simi- 
ir  experiences.  Warm  up.  Let's 
hear  them.  And  Mr.  BuUard's 
garden.  What  **  lock  '*  have  you 
Fuid'  But  no,  he  sus  it  isn't 
luck.  Tlien  there's  the  Boston 
letter,  anitther  invioxation.  Going 
to  have  one  in  every  number.  We 
want  to  hear  from  other  societies, 
and  individuals.  Youtx^^ecialfy 
invited,  Wtit  VRMHltr  will  not 
stand  on  dignity.  It*s  Vermont  to 
the  core. 

We  want  to  dniw  out  ditCUarion 
on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Fifty  years  a^o  the  Morgan 
horse  was  the  pnde  of  Vermont. 
They  were  sought  for  and  sold  to 
appreciative  owners  all  over  the 
country.  This  selling  of  the  best 
.stock  went  on  until  by  lack  of  best 
breeders  the  Morgan  points  were 
almost  eliminated.  Today  we  and 
the  people  of  other  slates  realiae 


that  for  our  hill  country  there 
was  never  a  hone  that  for  endur- 
ance, beauty  and  intelligence,  for 

all  around  service,  could  compare 
with  the  Vermont  .MorKun.  The 
Government  has  estabhshcd  a 
breeding  station  at  Burlington, 
stocked  with  the  finest  Morgans 
obtainable  and  the  type  is  to  be 
developed.  Morgan  stock  is  look- 
ing up  all  around  the  state.  If 
you  ever  owned  a  Morgan,  tell  us 
some  incident  of  courage,  as  a 
roadster,  speed  or  other  points  you 
love  to  dwell  on. 

Then  another  thing.  Down  in 
the  cities  there  is  a  cry  against  the 
dogs.  "Muz/lc  'em  or  shoot 
'em.*'  And  somebody  says  sheep- 
raising  is  not  generally  attempted 
up  here  because  when  ni|^  comes 
the  instinct  of  savagery  comes  over 
the  good  dog  and  with  a  band  of 
his  fellows  he  starts  forth  to 
slaughter  the  farmer's  flock.  Is 
this  so.'  What  about  your  dog.> 
Doesn't  he  know  as  much  as  some 
people!  Isn't -he  trustworthy.* 
Te)i  OS  about  him. 

And  why  don't  we  raise  more 
sheep  in  Vermont.  Our  rocky 
hillsides  are  claimed  to  he  just  the 
place.  W^ho  has  good  luck  with 
dieep  and  will  they  tcU  us  of  thdr 
ejmnience? 

Then  hens.  This  is  no  agricul- 
tural journal,  and  they  say  only  a 
third  of  Vermonters  farm  it,  but 
we're  all  interested.  We'd  all 
have  a  flock  of  hens  if  we  had  a 
place,  and  they'd  lay.  \S  ell,  why 
don't  they  la\  ^  Maybe  you  don't 
give  'em  proper  encouragement. 
Some  poultry  keepers  are  getting 
more  from  their  fowls  than  their 
Jerseys.  Some  of  these  people 
are  going  to  fell  us  their  experi- 
ences with  poultry  raisiq^  and 
how  best  to  do  it.  One  mat)  sqrs 
barred  Plymouth  Rocks  arebest  and 
has  sent  us  an  article  about  niising 
them.  We're  going  to  print  it 
soon. 

We  want  readers  to  contribute 

on  these  ar.il  Dthir  >-'ubjeCts,  arti- 
cles with  illustrations,  or  just  — 

l^enfor  ike  simg  comer. 

NOW,  DON'T  SAY  WE 
DIDN*T  ASK  YOU. 


Chas.  R.  Cummings. 
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"Charley"  Taylor,  Honest  Horseman. 


ABOUT  a  mile  from  Whitt:  River  Junction 
and  not  far  from  the  rairjrround  lives  a 
veteran  driver,  probably  the  oldest  in  the 
covittry.  possibly  in  the  world.  He  resides 
with  the  son  of  the  late  Chas.  B.  Ballard,  his 
former  employer.  Not  infreijiiently  he  is  st-cii 
in  t!i<-  >.  ilhi;.;*^'  t>r  for  a  few  mimiles  in  the  otiice 
of  the  hotel  which  the  Ballards  used  to  run,  and 
wbere  "old  Charley"  is  always  sure  of  a  wel- 
oome.  He  holds  reception  on  these  occasions 
for  his  finends  are  legion,— everyone  wants  to 
shake  his  hand,  note  his  vij^orous  personality, 
his  unassuminp,  honest,  clear  speech.  He  says 
he  is  loi  yt  .i's  old,  his  friends  say  so.  They 
quote  dates  and  occasions  to  prove  it.  Men 
of  70  will  tell  you  "he  must  be  pretty  near  it. 
He  looked  to  be  an  old  man  forty  ye«ra«go" 
when  he  drove  Empress,  Miller's  Damsel, 
Soowflake  and  others  of  the  famous  Ballard 
string.    He  is  a  prime  old  man  yet. 

.\lr.  Taylor's  life  has  been  interesting  When 
the  writer  visited  him  the  other  day  to  learn 
something  of  it  he  foimd  him  on  the  old.  ad- 
joining Ballard  farm,  actively  sweeping  the  lieht 
snow  away  back  from  the  outbuildings  that 
escaped  a  recent  fire,  so  that  his  40  Plymouth 
Rocks  could  come  out  and  walk  around  all  they 
wanted  to  and  pick  up  the  gravel  he  had  piled 
on  the  banking.  He  attends  them,  morning 
and  night,  daily,— a  quarter  mile  from  his 
present  home. 

Next  day  when  t  was  trying  to  weld  the  scat- 
tered facts  together  Mr  Ballard  showed  Mr. 
Taylor  into  the  office  very  unexpectedly. 
Fearing  he  might  not  have  made  one  pmnt 
ricar  to  ne  he  came  to  set  it  right 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  fl<KMr,  neatly 
clad  in  cap  and  stout  iacket,  and  entertained  a 
delighted  circle  for  an  hour  with  raring  experi- 
ences. He  declined  two  invitations  to  sit  down, 
meanwhile.  He  says  no  other  man  will  ever 
take  his  place  and  we  believe  him.  We  watched 
him  down  the  stairs  at  last  and  he  went  down 
as  Erectly  and  lightly  as  any  of  US. 

Charley  Taylor  is  a  jewel,  sound  as  a  nnt, 
and  in  remarkable  form  for  his  years.  Decrepit 
age  has  not  touched  him  His  mind  is  "clear 
as  a  whip."  He  does  not  wear  k'-t^^*"^. 
reads  little.  He  signed  his  name  for  us,  witli 
difiiculty,  and  none  too  l^bly,  but  without  a 
tremor.   He  accentuates  his  free  conversation 

with  quick  little  taps  of  hi^  tenther  mittens,  the 
broom,  or  uhate'w'er  he  has.  and  acts  out  the 
way  he  mit  uitted  the  other  fellows  at  their 
own  game,  with  modest,  natural  movements. 
He  enthralls  his  hearers  and  convulses  them 
with  laughter.  He  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia 
of  race-track  experience  and  in  tint  qitaere  hat 


no  e(|ual.    He  is  not  at  all  abashed  by  the  pres- 
[     u(  strangers,  for  as  he  savs,  be  neqnently 
shakes  hands  with  a  thousand  or  more  people 
every  day  at  feirs.    He  is  such  an  honest  horse- 

mnn  th.it  he  is  adored  by  the  people  and  has 
otteii  fieeii  lifted  from  the  sulky  after  winning  a 
race  and  carried  triumphantly  on  the  shoulders 
of  men  past  a  wildljr  applauding  grand-;>tand. 
Yet  he  never  did  a  thing  m  his  life  for  the  show 
of  it. 

He  says  iVovtdence  has  always  been  with 

him  In  all  his  experience  no  accident  has 
befallen  him  or  his  horses.  This  is  rciuaik.ible 
when  it  is  considered  that  by  an  averaK''  1  )  se.i 
sons  he  has  driven  more  than  1 700  races  and 
won  overTO  percent,  ofthem.  A  bet  on  Charley 
Taylor  was  safe  against  almost  any  odds.  But 
it  you  could  see  the  path  he  sweeps  you  would 
understand.  It  is  thoroness.  He  sweeps  so 
clean,  so  close,  and  away  back — everywhere. 

The  care  for  his  "chickens"  typifies  his  love 
for  his  horses.  "A  horse  knows  more  than  he 
gets  credit  for,"  he  says.  He  rarely  carries  a 
whip.  He  and  his  horse  are  good  friends. 
"Every  colt  likes  his  mother."  They  will  do 
anything  for  him.  A  tjuiet,  quick  word  in  the 
last  heat  of  an  exhaustive  race  was  enough  to 
put  Factory  Boy  into  the  gap  at  any  time 
or  under  the  wire  to  win.  But  he  so  engineered 
the  situation  that  he  did  not  require  Ins  horse 
to  continuously  do  his  utmost.  He  "never 
abused  an  animal,  to  have  that  come  up" 
against  him. 

Charley  Taylor  is  wise  to  every  trick  of  the 
track.  Yet  he  never  won  by  dishonest  means. 
His  bitterest  opponents  at  the  sUrt  have  been 
manly  enough  to  say  to  him  after  he  won  the 
race  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  That  he  often 
had  them  where  he  could  have  served  them  the 
bad  turn  they  deserved,  but  he  did  not.  Yet 
such  was  his  reputation  as  a  winner  that  an 
entire  held  of  starters  scrupled  not  to  conspire 
against  him.  wind  his  horse  by  repeated  scor^ 
ing,  steal  his  place  at  the  start,  "pocket"  hiffl, 
or  resort  to  any  method  to  defeat  him. 

He  was  always  hv  his  horse.  He  slept  in 
the  stall  with  him  when  out  Would  never 
It  ave  to  go  uptown.  Couldn't  be  got  into  a 
bed,  or  into  a  hotel  for  a  meal.  Yet  at  Rutland 
last  fell  so  much  was  said  that  he  did  go  to  a 
hotel  for  dinner.  He  is  eccentric  in  another 
wav  He  rarely  sits  down  from  morning  til 
ni^ht     1  ho^e  arontid  may  sit  but  he  will  stand. 

He  often  raced  in  distant  places  on  successive 
days.  Race  meets  are  not  planned  in  rotation 
for  convenience  of  honemen.  He  traveled  by 
night,  sonietimea  on  express  tsains,  aometimes 
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netting  on  the  track  late  without  a  chance  to 
Umber  up,  end  against  a  fresh  field. 
He  never  gets  behind  a  horse  unless  it  u  to 

win  He  has  dnven  all  kinds  of  horses,  many 
new  to  him,  often  for  accommodation.  On  one 
occasion,  after  two  successful  heats  a  horse- 
owner  was  seized  with  the  colic.    He  implored 

Charley"  to  drive  the  next  heat  for  him.  Tay- 
lor had  never  seen  the  horse  before.  There 
were  twelve  good  horses  in  die  field.  "  A  man 
could  n't  win  unles.s  he  had  a  streak  of  light- 
ning." But  a  horse  fell  down  and  he  gut 
through.  He  wuu  the  heiit  and  the  race.  The 
man  offered  him  half  the  purse.  And  he  refused 
it.   He  didn't  do  it  for  pay. 

A  horse  named  Driver,  supposedly  broken 
down,  after  many  years  on  the  Circuit,  was 
sold  to  Mr  Pattie  of  Lebanon,  as  a  road 
horse,  for  }  1,000.  After  a  time  he  wanted  Mr. 
Ballard  to  have  Taylor  try  him  out.  They 
did  n't  know  what  he  could  do.  The  two  years' 
rest  had  put  him  in  shape.  Taylor  scoured 
Canada  and  the  States  for  five  years  and  won 
nine  races  out  of  ever>'  ten.  Snow-flake  was 
another  favorite.  She  trotted  with  her  head  low. 
The  old  man  says  a  check-rein  is  advisable  on 
some  horses — ^to  increase  the  height  and  length 
of  their  step—"  you  must  have  them  'hung  up' 
right— not  to  suit  you,  but  them."  Hearove 
Factory  !?oy,  the  famous  gray  gelding  2.2o\.  six- 
teen years.  He  was,  as  the  old  gentleman  says, 
"  a  sure  winnt- r  I  )o  you  know  what  I  mean  by 
that?  If  you  asked  a  man  to  put  his  finger  on 
that  knot  (end  of  the  broom-stick  on  the  barn) 
and  be  put  H  over  ikert  but  another  put  it 
fvetythnc  he  would  be  a  jwrr  winner."  He 
had  other  horses  that  were  faster  but  Factory 
Boy  always  got  there.  His  great  coup  of  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  he  won  with  Factory  Boy  in 
Montreal.  Burlington,  (out  of  the  car  and  away 
at  tlie  first  score, )  and  Plattsburg^  successively, 
getting  at  the  latter  place  first,  third  and  fourtii 
moneys  firom  a  f  1500  purse,  the  betting  all  in 
favor  of  faster  horses,  will  live  long  m  the 
memory  of  those  who  saw  his  triumphs. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  a  wonderful  memory.  He  can 
get  almost  any  nan^e  he  wants  from  the  past 
after  grappling  for  it  a  moment  or  so. 

Of  all  the  more  interest  then  the  story  of  his 
early  life.  His  parents,  .\dain  and  .Milne  Tay- 
lor, emigrated  with  others  lioni  llie  vicinity  of 
Whitehall,  N.  \'  .  to  the  Canadian  wilderness, 
accepting  an  offer  of  land  by  a  company  which 
was  seeking  settlers.  The  region  was  then 
known  as  Canada  WesL  There,  in  the  almost 
unbroken  forest  the  settlers  made  their  homes, 
Usually  four  or  five  miles  apart.  The  land  is 
now  cleared,  villages  have  sprung  up  and  rail- 
roads have  come.  The  face  of  tne  country  is 
changed.  Mr.  Ta\-1or  knows  not  the  place  of 
his  birth. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  Dec.  28,  1S05.  We  can 
all  remember  events  of  a  tender  age.  While  in 
The  V'krmontkr  oflii  c  Mr.  Taylor  described 
how  he  and  his  grand-father  went,  when  he  was 
a  small  boy  (about  so  high)  170  miles  east  by 
Stages  over  Government  mail  roads,  to  Mon- 
treal, to  see  the  "lanch"  of  the  first  steam- 
boat on  t!ie  St.  Lawrence  river.  This  was 
built  by  one  Molsen,  under  contract  to  go  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec  in  two  days  and  a  night 


People  considered  it  impossible  that  a  boat 
should  go  against  wind  and  tide  by  steam.  After 
trying  the  engine,  when  aHoat,  the  captain  in- 
vited the  crowd  aboaref  The  "puff,  pufT,  puff," 
however,  was  not  reassuring.  They  wouldn't 
go  onto  that  thing.  The  boat  .steamed  up  the 
river,  around  and  back  to  what  is  now  the 
yueen's  I*ier.  "  Her  long  black  walking  beam, 
tilting  up  and  down,  looked  like  a  nimrer  doing 
something  up  there. "  The  "John  Buir'  carried 

Cassengers  and  freight  until  she  became  a  tow 
oat  when  replaced  by  the  ".Montreal."  a  mail 
boat,  which  made  the-  trip  in  a  day  and  a  night. 
The  first  steam  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
sailed  from  Quebec  thirty  years  later. 

Mr.  Taylor  must  have  b«en  four  years  old  at 
this  time.  History  says  this  first  steamboat  on 
the  St  Lawrence  was  launched  and  successfully 
operated  in  1.S09;  fifteen  years  after  Morey's 
experiments  at  Fairlee,  two  years  after  Fulton's 
success  on  the  Hudson,  the'year  after  the  Ver- 
mont began  to  ply  on  Lake  Champlain. 

At  eight  years  young  Taylor  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  satidle  .\t  ifi  he  w;is  a  profes- 
sional jockey  anticould  distance  all  competitors 
in  running  races  on  the  roads,  for  race-tlBCks 
were  almost  unknown.  They  often  raced  in 
heavy  Canada  carts,  which  would  carry  four  or 
five  people.    There  were  no  sulkies. 

At  the  age  of  3a  he  enlisted  on  the  British 
side  of  the  Papineau  and  Mckenzie  reb^Uon, 
which  an  authority  says  was  in  1837-38. 

He  soon  engaged  in  selling  horses.  Taylor 
and  a  companion  would  collect  the  bestaniinala 
of  the  vicinity,  tie  fhem  to  a  long  rope  and  with 
Taylor  astride  the  leader  they  passed  down  to 
the  States,  selling  to  whosocvt  r  fancied  them. 
Horses  for  stage  and  road  use  were  in  demand 
before  the  coming  of  the  rail-roads.  He  had 
reeular  customers  in  the  New  £^famd  tMet 
who  expected  him  every  spitef.  On  one  ot 
these  occasions  he  met  Cnas.  B.  Ballard  in 
Boston.  Ballard  had  heard  of  the  horse  dealer, 
was  attracted  by  his  knowledge  of  horses  and 
sterling  habits  aiid  engaged  hirn  to  care  for  his 
racing  stable  near  White  River  Junction.  He 
had  a  fine  farm  of  750  acres,  and  always  had 
four  or  five  "winners"  in  his  large  stable.  The 
big  silo  is  today  the  only  evidence  of  the  pros- 
perity which  was  beginning  fifty  ^ears  ago. 
The  great  meadow,  reclaimed  by  ditching  and 
snagging  the  bed  of  a  runaway  pond  where 
"John  Pinneo's  father  used  to  push  a  raft  and 
catdi  pickerd,  perch,  eels,  and  rock  bass" 
stretches  away  under  the  snow.  No  wonder 
the  adjacent  hill  slopes  now  fill  three  great 
reservoirs  above  the  roadway  for  the  busy  rail- 
road village  below.  "The  best  piece  of  land  in 
the  country"  Ballard  claimed.  Millionaire 
Billings  of  Woodstock  once  wanted  the  entire 
property  for  one  of  bis  sons.  And  Mr.  Ballard 
wouldn't  sell.  1 20  acres  of  the  old  farm,  includ- 
ing a  superb  building  site  among  the  maples, 
would  now  he  sold,  if  <)pix)rtunity  offered. 

Taylor  earned  money  at  racing  for  Mr. 
Ballaitl,  who  put  it  in  his  farm  Tl^lor  pfaused 
|;3,oooin  an  Alabama  bank  whileoo  aaouthem 
tonr,  the  Confedemtes  gave  him  bonds  «4ien 
the  war  came  and  he  lost  all.  His  friends  have 

(Qmiiiimed  on  pttgt  j6.) 
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The  Charm  of  VV^iHoughby. 


BY  MAY  B.  TENNEY. 


Sec  alm>  Fiuaiiiplcve. 


VVILLOUGHBY  LAKE  AND  PICTURESQUE  MOUNTAINS  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

VVcMmorr  at  ih«  left.    Cllnuo't  hotel  in  tbe  diauncc 


••  Nestled  down  among  the  raouatains, 
Hid  by  rocks  and  inrcut  wild. 
Fed  bv  God's  eternal  foontaint. 
Sleeps  the  lake  ;  she's  Nature's  child." 

H.  P. 

MANY  Vermonters  are  quite  unaware 
that  we  have  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  state,  a  lake  seemingly  plucked 
from  the  rock-girt  landscape  of  Switzer- 
land. The  presence  of  this  miracle  in  the 
town  of  VVestmore  is  partly  intimated  by 
two  enormous  cliffs  which  guard  its  south- 
ern end  and  which  are  seen  from  almost  any 
elevation  in  northern  Vermont.  Their 
height  and  shape  suggest  a  deep  defile 
between  and  arouse  the  curiosity.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  have  passed 
Barton  station  on  the  shores  of  Crystal 
lake,  on  the  Passumpsic  Division,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  natural  wonder  seven 
miles  away  except  perhaps,  when  miles 
above  or  below,  some  fellow  traveler  famil- 
iar with  the  locality  had  pointed  to  the 
east  and  said  "There  are  the  mountains 
about  Willoughby  Lake. ' ' 

A  tremendous  revelation  greets  any 
pleasure  seeker  who  beholds  Willoughby 
for  the  first  time.  World  travelers  are 
unstinting  in  praise  of  the  astonishing 
views,  comparable  to  the  "lochs"  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  the  mountain  en- 
circled lakes  of  Switzerland. 

Massive  grandeur  and  pastoral  beauty 
arc  contained  within  a  few  miles  at  Wil- 
loughby. 


The  lake  has  long  been  well  patronized 
locally,  and  nearly  loo  summer  cottages 
dot  its  shores.  The  past  season  people 
visited  Willoughby  in  such  numbers  that 
it  was  plainly  evident  the  lake  was  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  recognized  summer 
resorts  of  the  north  country. 

Si.x  miles  long  and  one  and  one-half 
miles  wide,  with  every  kind  of  shore,  it  has 
building  sites  to  suit  all  desires.  Pure, 
healthful  water  is  always  available.  Fur- 
thermore a  splendid  road  e.xtends  the 
entire  length  on  the  east  side  affording  a 
magnificent  drive. 

The  hamlet  of  Westmore  idly  dreams 
upon  the  sloping  lake-shore  on  the  north- 
east side,  with  its  post-office,  store,  Con- 
gregational church,  and  school-house.  The 
daily  mail  is  brought  by  stage  from  West 
Burke.  To  be  in  daily  communication  with 
the  outer  world,  if  need  be,  is  worth  much 
to  the  camper,  who  cannot  entirely  eliminate 
business  responsibility  at  home. 

There  is  only  one  home  for  the  transient 
visitor.  This  is  the  ancient  but  well-kept 
Oilman  Tavern,  by  the  lake-shore.  Other 
hotels  are  needed,  and  must  behadif  develop- 
ment of  the  region  is  to  be  emphasized. 
Captain  Rufus  Averill,  Chas.  Atkins  and 
Henry  Lyons  open  their  homes  to  the 
summer  boarders  who  apply  in  good  sea- 
son. A  number  of  suitable  cottages  can 
usually  be  had,  with  boat,  at  reasonable 
prices,  for  family  parties  and  fishermen. 
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Many  cottages  are  engaged  as  early  as 
March  for  the  coming  season. 

The  "tavern"  maintains  a  team  and 
boat  livery,  and  boats  can  be  had  elsewhere. 
In  addition  a  sizeable  steamer  plies  the  lake 


Thb  cotttct  i<>  KoMrr'i  Croi  e.  rrnt<  witb  hirn  and  butt,  for 
fl.OO  per  day.    Owncl  by  C.  W.  Icnney. 

for  public  patronage.  A  number  of  fine 
launches  are  owned  by  private  parties. 

The  cottages  are  mostly  in  groups. 
About  ten  are  near  the  outlet  at  the  north 
end.  Half  a  mile  south  Foster's  Grove 
shelters  nineteen.  About  twenty  of  the 
best  cottages  are  in  Hyde's  Grove,  below 
Westmore.  Another  group  is  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  a  number  are  on  the  west 
shore.  Two  telephone  systems  are  avail- 
able in  the  camps. 

There  is  a  small  store  in  one  of  the 
groves.  Meat  carts,  vegetable  and  fruit 
wagons  from  the  neighboring  farms  and 
villages  are  civilized  aids  which  make 
pleasant  the  stay  of  the  camper. 

The  residence  of  a  well  to  do  New  York 
lamily  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  outlet 
or  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  is  called 
'  Fox  Hall."  Here  the  Peene's  spend 
the  summer  each  year.  The  place  is 
superior  to  any  in  Orleans  county  and  can 
be  seen  from  almost  any  part  of  the  lake. 

The  lake  is  1,100  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  surrounded  by  rich  farming  country. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  pure,  clear  and 
cold,  and  in  places  ot  great  depth.  The 
shore  is  of  ledges  or  sandy  beach  and  there 
is  not  a  rod  of  marshy  land.  Hence  mala- 
ria is  unknown  and  there  is  not  the  damp- 
ness common  to  lake  regions. 

And  the  scenery:  the  photographs  with 
this  article  convey  an  idea  of  the  surround- 
ings of  VV'illoughby      a  k  e  .    A  recent 


writer  truly  says:  "I  believe  I  am  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  nature  has  done 
more  and  art  less  for  Willoughby  Lake  than 
any  other  spot  in  Vermont.  Its  entire 
length  and  breadth  are  so  many  miles  of 
nature's  grandest  panorama."  Since  the 
place  has  become  well-known  as  a  health 
resort  people  have  come  from  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  New  York  to 
spend  their  vacation.  Those  who  formerly 
sought  the  Adirondacks  are  equally  pleased 
with  Willoughby' s  air  and  scenery. 

Nature  gave  Willoughby  a  variety  of 
phenomena,  high  cliffs  upon  which  strange- 
faces,  figures  and  lettering  are  discernible, 
splendid  groves,  picturestjue  water-falls,  a 
cavern  in  which  ice  is  found  in  summer. 

It  is  a  lake  that  charms. 

Therearesulphur  springs,  deep  and  cold, 
crystal  springs  of  great  volume,  such  as 
V^ermont  is  justly  famous  for,  a  huge 
balance  rock,  rare  flowers  and  plants,  a 
fern  grotto. 

Picnic  parties  find  enjoyment  in  Foster's 
Grove,  at  the  north  end,  newly  named 
"Exigewood  Park,"  where  row  boats  and 
light  refreshments  can  be  had  during 
the  season. 

Lake  and  mountain  advantages  are 
closely  combined.  Beside  the  great  scarred 
walls  of  Whaleback  and  Willoughby 
Mountains,  (topped  respectively  by  Mts. 
Horr  and  Pisgah)  Wheeler,  Bald  and 
Hedgehog  Mountains,  and  Long  Pond 
invite   the  summer  visitor.  Mountain 


TbUcoltarr.  owncj  by  Dr.  E.  «.".  Sirirniof  Barton  lamtlnK.  baa  tb* 
lint«t  licw  ol  any  In  FoMer'i  (iroie.    It  Ufor  rent,  furniabrd. 
with  boat. 

climbing  here  affords  great  pleasure.  Two 
trails  lead  to  the  top  of  .Mt.  Pisgah  ;  the 
older  one,  known  as  the  Richardson  trail, 
starts  from  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and 
winds  its  way  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
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A  newer,  shorter  and  better  one,  called 
the  Stevens  trail,  leaves  the  highway  three 
miles  from  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and 
winds  its  way  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
the  top  so  now  one  can  go  over  the  entire 


O.  H.  MOSSMAN'S  RUSTIC  COTTAGE. 

mountain  from  north  to  south.  We  quote 
the  following  from  the  writings  of  the  late 
W.  E.  Twombly  :  "By  daylight  or  moon- 
light, Mt.  Pisgah  first  attracts  the  eye  of 
the  stranger.  Standing  at  its  base  and 
watching  the  sunlight  play  around  its  head 
and  linger  on  its  crest,  as  if  spell-bound,  it 
does  not  seem  like  a  mountain  but  like  a 
mighty  personality  set  there  beside  the 
water  as  a  never  failing  sentinel  upon 
whose  peak  is  chained  the  fury  of  the 
winds.  As  you  stand  upon  the  summit 
there  is  unfolded  to  the  delighted  eye  a 
picture  rarely  equaled  beneath  the  sun. 
Upon  the  southeast  the  lordly  hills  of  New 
Hampshire  lift  their  minarets  of  white  ;  to 
the  south  the  Green  Mts.  stretch  into  the 
dim  distance  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
horizon.  Upon  the  north  the  view  extends 
into  Canada,  taking  into  retrospect  Stan- 
stead  Plain  and  Magog." 

Willoughby  Lake  is  the  resort  of  sensible 
people.  Style  and  dress  happily  do  not 
dominate,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  seeker 
for  rest  and  freedom.  The  people  are 
social  and  enjoy  t  h  e  picnics,  church 
gatherings,  soldier's  reunions  and  other 
old  time  assemblies.  In  early  fall  the  corn 
roasts  afford  much  fun. 

The  first  of  May  brings  many  fishermen, 
who  seek  the  salmon  trout,  steel  head 
trout,  and  longe  which  abound  in  its  deep 
waters. 

The  Gilman  hotel,  near  Wcstmore.  pre- 
pares to  receive  these  early  visitors.  June 


is  also  a  fine  time  for  fishing,  and  in 
August  in  deeper  water  ten  and  fifteen 
pounders  are  caught.  Minnows  and  arti- 
ficial bait  are  used. 

A  fish  and  game  club  has  recently  been 
formed  and  the  lake  is  being  stocked  with 
trout  from  the  fish  hatcheries.  C.  W. 
Tcnney  of  Barton  is  secretary  of  the  club 
and  any  inquiries  about  the  lake  will  be 
gladly  and  promptly  answered. 

The  lake  is  a  treasure  for  photographers. 
A  good  picture  of  Willoughby  commands 
instant  attention.  The  larger  views  with 
this  article  were  taken  by  E.  A.  Walcott 
of  Barton,  an  e.xpert  photographer.  A 
collection  of  all  his  fine  landscape  pictures 
is  worth  while. 

A  stage  meets  the  evening  train,  north 
bound,  at  five  o'clock,  at  West  Burke, 
ten  miles  from  the  lake.  Anyone  wishing 
to  reach  the  lake  earlier  in  the  day  can 
leave  the  train  at  Barton,  where  good 
teams  can  be  had  at  the  liveries  of  Martin, 
P'landers  or  Sawyer,  for  a  seven  mile  drive 
almost  directly  east.  Barton  Landing  is 
about  eight  miles  from  Willoughby  and 
there  one  can  find  good  teams  at  Lothrop's, 
Tripp's  or  Roylston's  stables  to  take  them 
to  the  lake  over  a  good  road. 

Part  of  Foster's  Grove,  and  a  large  farm 
adjoining,  fronting  the  Willoughby  Notch, 
a  peerless  view,  are  owned  by  Taplin  «S: 
Rowell  of  Barton  Landing,  who  offer  lots 
for  hotels  or  cottages.  Richardson's  hotel, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which  did  a  fine 
business,  was  destroyed  by  tire  several  years 
ago.  There  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
here  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
house  for  the  growing  tourist  patronage. 


The  Kcctraydio.  ownnl  and  run  hj  Capt.  R.  Airrill,  oni-  of 
Ibr  plonerrt  of  Wllluu(bby.  boat  makei  four  tripa  dailr  ibe 

entire  lenrtb  ol  tbe  lake,  and  on  Sundar  makei  a  trip  lor  all  wba 
wiah  to  attend  terviec  at  the  new  cborrb  by  tbe  lake-ilrarc,  where 
•ome  of  tbe  tineat  talent  mar  be  liitmed  to.  at  cir>  putorf  cainplo( 
near,  ri^'e  their  wfTicca  for  one  or  mure  Sunda>  t  eaeb. 
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Because  of  the  clearness  of  the  air  the 
sunsets  at  Willoughby  are  grand  beyond 
description.  On  a  summer  evening  Horr 
and  Fisgah  seem  to  rise  from  the  waters 
edge  at  the  south,  while  northward  in  the 
distance  is  cloud  capped  Jay  Peak.  As 
one  breathes  the  bracing  air  and  watches 


the  sunset  turn  the  water's  blue  to  gold 
and  sees  in  turn  the  brilliant  reflection  in 
the  western  sky,  forming  a  picture  no 
painter's  brush  could  imitate,  one  is  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration  and  can  only 
exclaim,  "Behold,  what  hath  God 
wrought. '  * 


wiu.oi  «;hbv  notch  at  the  close  of  day. 


K-xcerpts  from  Correspondence. 

To  THK  Editok  or  Tmk  Vkhmontkk  : 

One  of  Riy  last  acts  of  the  old  year  il  to  renew  fur 
tlu'  Virmontcr.  It  ciinics  to  me  each  month  like  a  breezy 
reminder  of  the  old,  native  state.  Wiith  to  compliroeDt  you 
on  tlie  decided  improvement  you  have  made  both  in  your 
rut.«  and  reading  matter  during  the  past  year.  It  il  truly  a 
State  Magazine  of  the  old  Green  Mountnin  Home,  »o  dear 
to  UK  all. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  I  am, 
Fraternally  yoars, 

M.  J.  M.,  Minnesota. 

To  THE  Editok  of  Tiik  V'krmontbh  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  sample  copies  o<  your  beautiful 
and  attractive  magazine  "The  \  crnionter." 

In  reply  I  enclixe  two  dollars,  one  lor  subscription  ior 
1007  ;  the  other  for  back  numbers  of  1906.  Althouich  nut  a 
Vcrmonter  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  your  beautiful  land  and 
refined  and  culturrtl  people.  Your  magazine  will  help  me 
keep  in  touch  with  them  until  the  time  arrives  that  I  can 
discard  bujtiness  cares  and  spend  my  time  in  their  midst. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  with  your  publication,  I 
am,  Very  sincerely  yours. 

II.  F.  T.,  New  York. 

To  TIIK  Editor  of  The  Vekmcinter  : 

Allow  me  to  extend  my  con^atulations  on  the 
Improvement  you  have  made  in  "The  Vcrmootcr"  in 
subje<:t  matter  and  artistically,  and  also  the  true  ring  of  your 
editorials. 

May  the  year  tifyj  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  one  for 
yourself  personally  and  for  the  magazine  which  you  control. 

F.  B.  J.,  Caliiornia. 

To  THE  Editor  ok  The  Vekmontkk  : 

I  think  The  Vkkmo.stkk  would  prove  ■  g<M>d 
medium  f"r  the  sale  of  real  estate  in  Vermont — (arms, 
hotels,  etc.  It  might  catch  a  N'ermonler,  now  and  then  that 
would  like  to  come  back  to  the  dear  old  state — where 
people  arc  not  so  indifl'erent  to  each  <ither  —  think  some- 
thing of  each  other,  and  seca  little  more  in  life  than  chasing 
for  dollars.  I  get  awful  hungry  r<ir  Vermont  sometimes, 
and  now  I  am  Uioking  for  business —  hotel  <ir  farm,  some, 
where,  to  settle  down.  If  you  happen  to  know  or  hear  of 
anything,  please  advise  m<>.  I  used  to  keep  the  Hates 
House  in  Rutland  almut  thirty  years  ago. 

T.  It.  M.,  Minnesota. 


We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
The  Vermonter  was  an  efficient  improvement 
society  in  itself,  reflecting,  regularly,  far  and 
wide,  the  true  condition  of  Vermont  life  and 
surroundings.  Privately  conducted,  at  great 
e.xpense,  its  continual  advertisement  of  the 
state  redounds  to  the  good  of  all.  One  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  business  is  witnessing,  as  above, 
the  gradual  establishment  ot  a  widespread 
belief  that  Vermont  is  now  a  desirable  state  to 
emigrate  TO. 

CHAS.  R.  CUMMINGS. 
Bathing  at  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 

( Reflections  of  a  VcrmoDtcr. ) 

The  wintry  winds  shriek  fiercely  o'er  the  anew 
Far  to  North  where  hibernate  my  friends. 
While  waters  warm  around  me  break  and  flow 
As  on  a  wave  I  rise,  or  stem  its  undertow ; 
And  when  I  rest  on  sifting  sands  below, 
An  hungry  crab  is  tempted  by  my  toe 
And  further  action  to  my  spirit  lends. 

The  broad  Atlantic  roars,  piling  in  its  brine 
In  mighty  breakers,  forcing  where  they  list 
Their  foaming  surf  or  long  black -shad owed  line  ; 
A  puny  thing  is  man  ;  this  little  self  of  mine 
Combats  the  main,  in  weakness  to  repine; 
I  feel  a  chilly,  snaky  slime  along  my  spine; 
Ugh!  a  curious,  protoplasmic  jelly-flsh. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  A  GOLDEN  HEAD. 


A  Wonderful  Story  for  Children. 


BV  ALICE  rLAoa. 


IMME  dust  a  mouseful."  The 
voice  was  pleading,  and  the 
small,  upturned  face  was  round 
and  sweet.  Bridget  did  not  notice  this, 
however,  she  only  Aought  of  the  work 
waiting  to  be  done,  and  the  small  person 
in  the  way,  so  she  answered,  hastily,  that 
she  could  not  be  "pestered,"  and  bade 
Hester  "run  away."  Mama  had  alwa3r8 
told  Mcster  she  "must  not  run  away,"  so 
here  was  a  new  experience.  She  hesitated 
a  moment  between  the  two  commands,  • 
and  then  her  small  feet  carried  her  swiftly 
to  the  gate  which,  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  she  unfastened,  and  let  herself  by. 

"I  may  run  away!  I  may  run  away  I 
Bridet  say  so,"  she  said  to  her  conscience, 
which  was  reminding  her  of  what  her  mama 
had  aakl.  Pretty  soon  she  forgot  both 
Bridget  and  her  mama  in  her  joy  at  being 
free  and  unconfined  —  at  liberty  to  do  just 
as  she  pleased.  First,  she  chased  a  blue 
butterfly  until  he  went  beyond  her  reach, 
over  a  stone  wall.  Then  she  found  some 
big,  red  strawberries  among  the  green 
leaves  by  the  wall.  These  she  ate  with 
much  satisfaction.  Next  she  climbed  up 
on  a  rock  and  looked  around.  A  red 
squirrel  ran  down  a  tree  to  a  low  branch, 
and,  sitting  up,  looked  at  her  with  very 
Mght  eyes,  then  ran  away  chattering 
noisily. 

"O,  what  fun  !"  thought  Hester,  taking 
a  deep  breath  of  clean  air.  The  sunshine 
lingered  lovingly  in  her  fine,  soft  hair, 
turning  it  to  shades  of  gold.  She  put  up 
her  dimpled  hands  to  the  birds,  softly 
twittering  about  their  own  afTair.s  anionp; 
the  green  leaves.  A  little  toad  hopped 
quite  close  to  her,  and  she  sat  down  on  the 
grey  moss  to  gravely  watch  him.  In  a 
moment  a  fly  lighted  near,  and  his  quick 
Ibrked  tongue  darted  out  and  caught  it  for 
a  morsel  of  food.  A  spider  spun  a  beauti- 
ful, silver  web,  where  she  could  see  him, 
and  he,  too,  caught  a  noisy,  blue-winged 
fly.  Hester  was  so  sorry  tor  the  little 
winged  creature  that  she  set  him  free  pre- 
tending she  was  a  good  fairy,  and  the  blue 
fly  was  a  little  girl  in  a  blue  dress  like  her 
own,  asd  that  she  was  caught  by  a  wicked 


twamp. 


Having  rested  as  long  as  her  restless 
feet  would  allow,  she  continued  to  run 
away.  The  broad  maple  trees  entwined 
green  branches  above  her,  making  a  g rate- 
nil  shade.  At  length  she  came  to  a  dear 
brook  that  ran  under  a  bridge,  and  under 
a  fence,  and  away  over  the  meadow  to 
nobody-knew-where.  It  looked  so  gay, 
and  saucy,  Hester  could  but  follow.  It 
sparkled,  and  danced,  and  all  but  talked. 
To  Hester  it  seemed  to  say,  take  off  your 
shoes  and  stodcings,  and  come  with  me, 
so  Hester  did  as  the  brook  said,  and  soon 
was  wading  in  the  clean,  sun-warmed  water. 
Some  little,  shining  flsh  darted  about, 
undedded  whether  to  take  a  nibble  of  the 
tempting  morsels  let  down  to  them  or  not. 
it  looked  to  be  quite  an  unprecedented 
feast  Hester  waded  down  die  brook 
until  they  came  to  some  woods.  It  looked 
cool  and  pleasant  among  the  trees,  and 
.<$he  climbed  up  on  a  large  boulder  in  the 
water  to  rest  a  **minty,'*  and  think  out  a 
story  that  had  begun  to  grow  in  her  busy 
brain.  lust  then  she  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing white  among  the  trees,  and  smdled 
something  good,  like  dinner.  She  was 
beginning  to  feel  sleepy,  but  she  climbed 
down,  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  her  dis- 
covery. To  her  great  ddigfat  there  were 
tents  —  several  of  them;  a  large  covered 
wagon,  some  horses ;  some  men  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  some  women  with  black 
hair,  red  jackets  and  short,  bbck  skirts, 
who  were  cooking  something  over  a  fire. 
It  smdled  good,  and  Hester  drew  near, 
and.  looking  up,  sweetly,  into  a  woman's 
face  said  winningly,  "Dimme  dust  a  mouse- 
ful." The  woman  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, then  spoke  to  the  others,  who 
gathered  around,  and  looked  at  her,  talk- 
ing something  she  did  not  understand. 
Presently  the  food  was  handed  about,  and 
some  was  given  Hester,  who  ate  hungrily. 

When  Hester's  mama  came  home  from 
making  her  calls,  and  found  Hester  gone, 
and  the  gate  open,  with  litde  shoe  marks 
in  the  dust  beyond,  she  was  nearly  frantic 
with  anxiety.  "Oh  where  is  my  little 
Hester?"  she  cried.  "I  am  afraid  some- 
thing dreadful  has  happened  to  her." 
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Following  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
tracks,  she  ran  down  the  road,  Bridget 
following,  her  apron  over  her  head,  wail- 
ing* "The  darlint !  The  darlint !  It  is  lost 
she  be,  entiorly.*'  Soon  the  tracks  were 
lost  among  the  flowers,  who  would  not 
yield  their  secret,  being  wild  and  wayward 
themselves. 

Out  of  breath,  and  trembling,  they  came 
to  farmer  Watkin's  and  were  taken  in, 
and  comforted  by  the  kind  little  woman  ol 
the  house,  while  the  husband  and  sons  with 
some  neighbors  continued  the  search.  At 
dark  she  had  not  been  found,  and  the  men 
ate  supper,  and  returned  to  the  search 
with  lanterns.  The  whole  village  was  now 
helping:  in  the  search.  Hester's  mother 
had  returned  home,  fearing  the  child 
would  seek  her  there,  and  not  find  her. 
The  women  of  the  neighborhood  sat  with 
her  by  the  kitchen  stove,  all  night,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  the  men. 

Just  as  the  %ht  of  a  new  day  was  dawn- 
ing, one  of  the  men  returned  to  bear  the 
news  that  evidences  of  a  gypsy  camp  had 
been  found  in  the  maple  woods  on  deacon 
Holcomh's  farm,  and  they  were  on  the 
track  of  the  campers,  thinking  they  might 
have  the  little  girl.  Tins  was  small  com- 
fort for  the  poor  mother,  although  Jabez 
Nicholls  assured  her  that  they  would  surely 
have  her  again  if  she  were  with  them. 

But  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 

gypsy  campers,  and  their  pursuers,  for  a 
little  while,  and  learn  what  is  happening  to 
small  Hester. 

After  eating  her  dish  of  food,  Hester 
became  so  tired  she  could  not  hold  up  her 
drowsy  head  any  longer,  and  laying  it 
down  upon  a  coat  near  the  fire,  she  fell 
fiust  asleep. 

The  campers  decided  to  move  on,  and 
hastily  gathering  together  their  goods  they 
moved  quietly  olT  along  a  wood  road 
unused  in  summer  time,  which  led  to  the 
deeper  woods  of  the  mountain,  where 
some  lumbering  was  done  in  winter.  It 
was  their  purpose  to  make  their  way  over 
the  mountain,  along  this  route,  and  escape 
widi  little  Hester,  unnoticed,  out  of  the 
state,  biding  by  day,  and  traveling  by 
night,  until  they  should  be  safe  from  nnv 
possible  pursuers.  The  whole  communily, 
round  about,  had  been  warned,  however, 

by  means  of  the  telephone,  and  their 
escape,  undetected,  would  not  be  easy. 


During  the  flight,  Hester  awoke,  and 
thinking  drowsily  that  she  was  at  home, 

cried  for  a  "dink  of  atta."  She  was  told 
roughly  to  be  quiet,  and  peered  into  the 
darkness  in  sudden  alarm.  Where  was 
she?  Where  was  her  little  crib  ?  Where 
was  mama,  who  always  answered  so  gently 
to  her  call  ?  Surely  she  was  out  ol  doors, 
for  she  was  cold,  ami  a  chill  breeze  swept 
her  face.  She  could  see  dark  forms  around 
her,  and  hear  grufl  voices.  She  cried  out 
in  terror,  only  to  be  shaken,  and  told  to 
"be  quiet."  In  fear,  she  became  silent, 
but  how  her  little  heart  shrank  from  the 
cold,  and  dark,  and  strangeness  of  her 
surroundings. 

Far,  far  away,  she  heard  men  shouting. 
The  gypsies  heard  them,  too,  and,  sud- 
denly, there  was  a  great  jolting  and  rattl- 
ing of  their  wagon,  as  the  horses  were 
whipped  into  greater  sj)ee(l.  The  voices 
sounded  a  little  nearer,  and  there  was  a 
jargon  of  excited  voices  near  her.  Horses' 
hoofs  sounded  on  the  road  behind  them, 
and  a  man's  voice  shouted,  '"Hail/"  The 
jolting  and  rattling  increased,  and  the 
gypsy  men  shouted,  angrily,  to  the  horses 
that  were  doing  the  best  they  could  with 
their  heavy  load.  Suddenly  a  black  horse 
and  rider  plunged  out  of  the  darkness, 
whirled  swiftly  about  the  straining  horses' 
heads,  and  brought  them  to  a  stand,  and 
her  own  fiitber's  voice  called,  Hester, 
are  you  there 

Before  the  dirty  hand  had  been  laid 
over  her  mouth,  she  had  uttered  a  glad 
<xy  Papa/**  other  horsemen  came  up 
quickly,  and  surrounded  them,  there  were 
loud  and  angry  voices,  a  flash  of  lanterns, 
an  attempt  to  hide  her  under  heavy 
blankets,  and  then  her  own  father's  arms 
lifting  her  out  against  his  broad  shoulder, 
—  the  shoulder  that  had  pillowed  her 
head  so  many  times  when  she  was  ill,  and 
cried.  She  fell  asleep  in  that  sate  refuge, 
and  did  not  know  of  the  long  ride  home, 
nor  of  her  mother's  joy  at  taking  the  sleep- 
ing little  girl  in  her  own  arms,  and  putting 
her  to  bed  in  the  small  white  crib. 

Little  the  baby  thought,  when  she 
awoke  from  what  seemed  to  her  like  a  bad 
dream,  how  near  she  came  to  being  a 
wandering  gvpsv,  while  her  own  home 
would  have  been  so  poor  '.  so  poor  1  with 

the  loss  <tf  a  goMen  head. 
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The  Community  of  Proctor. 

BY  DAVID  C.  GALC. 


THE  village  of  Proctor  is  interesting 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  Not  only 
is  it  a  growing  Vermont  town,  in  which 
are  located  the  largest  marble  works  in 
the  world,  but  it  is  aJso  —  what  is  perhaps 
more  pertinent  at  the  present  time  —  the 
home  of  the  new  Governor.  And  yet  the 
story  of  one  must  of  necessity  include  the 
other,  so  closely  is  Mr.  Proctor  identified 
with  the  marble  industry. 

It  was  previous  to  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  that  the  first  settlement  was 
made  where  Proctor  now  stands.  Peter 
Southerland  came  from  the  New  York 
(irants  with  a  charter  from  the  Governor, 
giving  him  the  rights  to  extensive  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Otter  Creek.  He 
built  a  home  l^eside  the  Falls,  —  which 
have  since  borne  his  name — and  established 
a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  there,  within 
touch  of  the  mighty  power  that  was  then 
going  to  waste.  Yet  he  lived  and  died  all 
unmindful  of  the  millions  beneath  his  feet. 
It  remained  for  two  brothers  by  the  name 
of  Humphrey  to  bring  the  marble  to  light. 
They  erected  a  mill  in  1837,  and  continued 
in  the  business  in  a  small  way  for  many 
years.  However,  their  labor  never  brought 
them  pronounced  success.  It  was  not 
until  1870,  when  .Senator  Redlield  Proctor 
took  possession  of  the  mills,  that  the 
marble  intlustry  really  began  to  gain  a 
foothold.  Under  his  able  management, 
the  business  gradually  fought  its  way  to  a 
place  of  recognition,  and  with  its  rise  came 
the  rise  of  the  village. 

All  this  time  the  place  was  known  as 
Southerland  Falls.  But  in  the  eighties,  a 
village  charter  was  obtained,  and  it  was 
given  the  new  name  of  Proctor.  In  1SS6, 
after  a  bitter  fight  in  the  Legislature,  the 
town  of  Proctor  was  separated  from  Rut- 
land, and  permitted  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
tinctive life  of  its  own.  From  that  time 
until  the  present.  Proctor  has  made  a 
steady  advance.  The  last  census  gives  it 
a  population  of  2,136,  and  the  succeeding 
years  have  brought  it  up  to  at  least  2,500. 
Improvements,  also,  have  come  with  the 
years — electric  lights,  water  mains,  every- 
thing in  fact  which  enters  into  the  making 
of  the  modern  village.    Thus,  the  little 


settlement  of  Southerland  Falls  has  ex- 
panded into  a  thriving  center  of  industry, 
a  center  from  which  marble  is  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


RbDFItLD  PKOCIOR,  U.  S.  SENATOR. 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company  now 
employs  3, 100  men,  although  only  about 
half  of  them  are  stationed  in  Proctor.  Of 
that  number,  a  large  per  cent  are  foreigners. 
Among  the  countries  most  widely  repre- 
sented are  Sweden,  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Russia,  — the  two  former  furnishing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  skilled  workmen,  while 
the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  contribute 
only  common  laborers.  The  company 
now  has  its  own  wood-working  and  machine 
shops,  its  own  mills  and  supply  house,  as 
well  as  its  own  lighting  and  power  plant. 
The  offices,  which  arc  all  under  one  roof, 
furnish  employment  to  about  one  hundred 
men.  The  company  store,  with  its  exten- 
sive stock  of  general  merchandise,  is 
maintained  on  a  co-operative  basis.  Last 
year,  each  employee  received  as  a  dividend 
a  sum  equal  to  eleven  per  cent  of  his  total 
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purchases,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  only  a  fair  price  was  charged  for 
the  goods. 

Asa  result  of  the  coming  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment several  little  communities  have  sprung 
up,  which,  while  they  form  a  part  of  the 
village,  still  have  a  social  order  of  their 
own.  These  are  usually  clustered  about  a 
church.  There  are  the  Greek  Catholics 
and  the  Hungarian  Catholics,  the  Swedish 
Lutherans  and  the  Swedish  Congrega- 
tionalists,  all  with  their  respective  churches 
in  their  midst. 

In  addition  to  the  houses  of  worship 
which  the  foreigners  have  erected,  there  is 
the  Union  Church  where  all  the  English- 
speaking  denominations  congregate.  This 
modest  little  structure  of  rock-faced  marble 
is  noteworthy,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  architecture  and  surroundings, 
but  also  because  of  the  marked  spirit  of 
unity  which  prevails  within  its  walls. 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Catholics, 
Disciples,  Christians,  not  to  mention  those 


who  have  no  denominational  preference, 
make  that  place  their  church  home.  And 
yet  there  is  no  discord.  Consetjuently, 
the  church  has  always  been  prosperous 
and  free  from  debt. 

Closely  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
churches  is  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  This  build- 
ing is  also  of  marble,  and  is  most  complete 
in  its  etjuipment.  It  has  bowling  alleys, 
pool  tables  and  a  spacious  gymnasium,  as 
well  as  reception  and  reading  rooms.  It 
also  has  space  set  aside  for  a  night  school, 
where  foreigners  may  learn  the  English 
language,  and  where  a  knowledge  of  draft- 
ing and  kindred  subjects  may  be  obtained. 
In  the  gymnasium,  physical  training  classes 
are  regularly  organized  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  competent  director,  in  connection 
with  which  there  are  games  of  basket  ball 
and  various  other  indoor  sports.  Each 
winter  there  are  a  series  of  entertainments 
under  the  management  of  the  association  : 
there  are  also  innumerable  receptions  and 
other  social  gatherings,  which  help  to 
make  the  months  pass  quickly.    In  short. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH,  PROCTOR,  WHERE  ALL  DENOMINATIONS  WORSHIP  IN  HARMONY. 
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the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  its  large  roll  of 
membership,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
factors  in  the  social  life  of  Proctor. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  the  Free  Public  Library,  which  contains 
a  collection  of  nearly  six  thousand  volumes. 
On  the  hill  above,  almost  concealed  by  the 
trees,  is  the  Village  Hall,  a  building  which 
also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  High  School. 
And  in  passing  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  Proctor 
are  very  complete  and  efficient. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company  is  by  far  the  largest 
property  owner  in  the  place.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  employees  live  in  the 
Company's  houses,  although  in  many 
instances  the  men  have  bought  homes  of 
their  own.  In  either  case,  the  terms  are 
reasonable  ;  the  rents  are  not  high,  neither 
are  the  prices  placed  on  property  exorbi- 
tant. It  is  but  natural  that  the  Company 
should  give  preference  to  its  own  work- 
men in  the  disposal  of  tenements  and  other 
A  HEW  PORTPAn  OF  GOV.  PROaOR.  ""eal  estate.    They  must  be  provided  for 
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The  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  picture  are  the  principal  works  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Co., 
in  which  more  than  1500  men  are  employed.  Hidden  behind  the  long  structure  are  the  Sutherland 
Falls,  122  feet  high,  from  which  power  is  obtained.  Extending  up  the  hill  in  the  rear,  towards 
Chittenden  Mountain,  and  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles,  is  a  tramway,  which 
by  a  moving  chain  of  buckets,  supplies  the  mills  with  sand  used  in  sawing  and  polishing  marble. 
Two  of  the  quarries,  readily  distinguished  by  piles  of  white  marble,  are  near  the  center  of  the 
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picture,  within  easy  access  of  the  Brandon  &  West  Rutland  R.  R.  Marble  is  shipped  away  daily 
but  more  is  always  found  to  take  its  place,  from  an  apparently  unlimited  supply. 

Senator  Proaor's  house  is  seen  just  at  the  right  of  the  shops,  on  a  slight  eminence.  Still 
farther  up  the  hill,  and  almost  in  a  direct  line,  is  the  home  of  the  Governor.  A  little  farther  back 
the  Hospiul  is  seen.  The  spires  of  the  Union  Church  and  the  Village  Hall  rise  in  the  foreground 
with  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  at  the  extreme  right. 
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THE  PROCTOR  HOSPnAL,  OWE  OF  THE  MOST  MODERN  W  THE  STATE. 


first,  then  the  outsider  may  take  his  chances 
if  there  is  anything  left. 

In  many  ways,  the  Company  has  worked 
for  the  betterment  of  its  employees.  Each 
year  it  contributes  to  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  a 
sum  equal  to  two  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
Association's  receipts  from  other  sources. 
Moreover,  at  Thanksgiving  time  every 
family  receives  a  basket  containing  a  turkey 
and  other  delicacies,  and  this  means  that 
1,200  baskets  must  be  provided.  In  case 
of  injury  or  sickness,  the  doors  of  the 
Proctor  Hospital  —one  of  the  most  modern 
in  the  state  —  are  thrown  open,  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  receive  the  best  of 
care.  And  in  countless  other  ways,  the 
Company  has  demonstrated  that  it  does 
not  forget  the  welfare  of  its  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  laboring 
classes  are  given  the  widest  possible 
liberty,  each  man  being  permitted  to  live 
his  own  life  in  his  own  way,  yet  they  are 
recjuired  to  keep  the  peace.  One  might 
safely  assert,  that  in  no  town  where  so 
many  different  elements  are  thrown 
together  could  there  be  found  better  order 
prevailing.  I'ntil  recently,  there  has 
never  been  a  lockup  in  the  village.  The 
place  now  used  for  that  purpose  was 
completed  during  the  early  part  of  last 
December, —  perhaps  it  was  even  hurried 
a  little  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  approach- 
ing holidays — but  up  to  this  time  it  has 
never  been  occupied.    The  officer  of  the 


law  was  not  called  upon  during  the  entire 
holiday  season. 

Whether  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Swedish  race  predominates  among 
the  foreigners  of  the  community, —  a  race 
which  believes  thoroughly  in  good  citizen- 
ship—  or  whether  it  may  result  from  the 
partial  seclusion  of  Proctor,  is  a  question 
open  to  discussion.  Certain  it  is,  that 
those  influences  which  tend  to  create  dis- 
turbance are  kept  as  far  out  of  reach  as 
possible.  The  electrics  —  with  their  Sun- 
day picnics  and  sight-seers,  and  with  their 
better  facilities  for  reaching  the  temptations 
of  the  city  —  have  not  been  encouraged. 
Neither  have  the  train  schedules  been  so 
arranged  as  to  invite  late  hours  and 
debauchery.  To  be  sure,  one  may  go  to 
Rutland  of  an  evening,  but  he  must  be 
back  early,  or  else  stay  away  all  night  and 
thus  be  late  for  work  in  the  morning. 

Indeed,  Proctor  offers  every  incentive  to 
sober,  industrious  living.  It  is  a  village 
of  prosperous  homes  —  homes  that  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  honest  toil.  No 
room  is  reserved  for  the  idler.  Every 
man  has  his  work  to  do,  and  he  does  it, 
leaving  the  outside  world  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Of  course  many  travelers  come, 
for  business  or  pleasure  as  the  case  may 
be.  but  they  rarely  stay.  The  modest 
hotel  —  which  is  really  nothing  more  than 
a  neat,  well-kept  cottage — is  seldom 
crowded.    For  the  most  part,  the  retiring 
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little  village  is  permitted  to  go  on  its  way 
unmolested. 

And  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
gains  more  thorough  enjoyment  from  this 
seclusion  than  the  present  Chief  Executive. 
For  him,  the  city  may  call  in  vam.  The 
demands  of  business  or  of  public  duty  may 
draw  him  away  for  a  time,  but  no  charm 
is  potent  enough  to  counteract  the  spell 
which  the  rugged  old  hills  have  woven 
about  him.  In  the  end,  he  is  always  glad 
to  get  back  where  life  means  most  to  him. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  should  be  so, 
when  he  is  surrounded  by  all  that  makes 
for  contentment.  A  picturesque  homeon  the 
hillside  amid  scenery  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful ;  wife  and  children  to  make  that  home  the 
only  spot  on  earth  ;  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood just  across  the  river  from  his  own  : 
the  work  that  is  nearest  his  heart  spread 
out  below  him  for  his  daily  inspection  ; 
what  more  could  one  desire?  What  could 
the  city  of?er  as  a  substitute  for  all  these. 

That  (iovernor  Proctor  takes  an  active 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  his  native  town, 
is  a  fact  doubtless  too  well  heralded  for 
further  comment.  Everyone  knows  how 
the  X'ermont  Marble  Co.  has  prospered 
under  his  efficient  management;  they 
know  also  of  his  enviable  record  as  a 
public  servant.  But  there  is  a  phase  of 
his  character  that  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
understood.    Only  one  who  has  lived  in 


Proctor  can  appreciate  his  thorough 
democracy. 

Any  day  he  may  be  seen  about  the 
works;  now  at  the  quarries,  —  a  part  of 
which  are  within  the  village  borders  —  now 
in  a  shop  where  perhaps  some  improve- 
ment is  contemplated.  No  detail  is  un- 
worthy of  his  notice.  He  is  directly  in 
touch  with  every  department  of  the  vast 
plant  of  which  he  is  the  head.  He  is 
continually  looking  forward  toward  greater 
achievement.  Yet  he  is  always  accessible 
to  his  men  —  any  workman  may  approach 
him  and  be  sure  of  a  hearing.  Moreover, 
he  often  stops  for  a  word  of  greeting.  In 
the  young  men  especially  he  takes  a  keen 
interest  —  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  this 
connection  that  he  never  forgets  a  face. 
It  is  the  same  way  in  the  affairs  of  the 
village.  With  unassuming  sincerity  he 
enters  into  the  life  of  the  community,  and 
identifies  himself  with  whatever  may  tend 
toward  its  advancement. 

In  these  days  of  ostentatious  wealth, 
the  Governor  of  Vermont  is  setting  a 
praiseworthy  example.  He  is  preaching 
the  gospel  of  simplicity  even  though  he 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  for  in  his 
every  day  life  there  is  the  same  lesson 
always  in  evidence.  It  is  the  lesson  of 
plain,  wholesome  living  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  his  fellow  men.  Surely,  the  world 
needs  such  examples. 
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A.  New  England  Incident. 


S  the  afternoon  train  came  puffing 
into  the  little  station  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  amid  the  excitement  which 
usually  accompanies  so  important  an 
e\  ont  in  small  country  towns,  a  plain  old 
fashioned  couple  could  be  seen  eagerly 
scanning  the  faces  of  the  score  or  more 
passengers  which  its  two  coaches  contained. 

As  one  alter  another  alighted  and 
entered  the  ditlerent  vehicles  drawn  up  to 
recdve  them,  or  lingered  on  the  platform 
to  await  the  possible  coming  of  belated 
friends,  the  face  of  the  lady  j^rew  anxious 
and  troubled  ;  turning  to  her  companion 
with  a  disappointed  air,  she  remarked : 

"I  guess  'tain't  no  use  standinj^  here 
any  longer  Si,  everybody's  out  of  the  cars 
by  this  time,  I'm  awful  afraid  somethin's 
happened  to  Tom,  but  there's  nothing  to 
do  but  go  home  an  wait." 

"Wa  al  'iwon't  do  no  good  to  fret  Ma, 
Tom's  all  right  somewhar*.  Like  as  not 
he's  stopped  off  to  visit  some  of  them  'ere 
Harvard  chaps.  Might  as  well  go  home 
as  you  say.  There's  Reuben  now,"  he 
added,  as  the  Stage,  a  large  dingily  covered 
vehicle,  came  rattling  up  to  the  station 
and  the  driver  called  lustily  :  ' '  Stage  for 
Bridgewater!"  drawing  out  the  last  syllable 
with  a  rising  inflection  as  though  challeng- 
ing a  contradiction.  He  then  dislodged  a 
quid  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth,  flung 
down  the  reins  and  jumped  lightly  to  the 
platform. 

Reuben  was  a  fair  type  of  the  jolly  New 
England  stage  driver  of  a  generation  ago, 

a  class  of  men  whom  modern  methods  of 
travel  are  fast  supplanting  by  smart,  blue 
uniformed  guardians,  less  picturesque  and 
loquacious,  and  withal  less  belo\  cd  by  the 
touring  public.  Though  of  tall  and  com- 
manding stature  his  general  aspect  betok- 
ened that  utter  disregard  for  personal 
appearance  habitual  to  men  of  his  calling. 
Clad  in  a  long  beaver  overcoat,  i;rev 
trousers,  heavy  boots  and  broatl  slouch 
hat,  beneath  which  his  ruddy  face  In  imed 
with  perj)etnal  good  nature,  he  looked,  as 
indeed  he  was,  a  man  well  fortified  by 
nature  to  withstand  the  rigors  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  a  life  of  continual  exposure. 
He  was  whistling  merrily  as  he  walked 


along,  and  his  smiling  lips  broadened  into 
a  grin  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  couple 

"Well,  L'ncle  Silas,"  he  said  cheerily, 
••Where's  Tom?" 

"The  Lord  only  knows,  Reuben,  he 
ain't  here,  that's  one  thing  certin  " 

••Well  I  guess  he  ain't  lost  at  any  rate, 
Tom's  not  that  kind  of  a  youngster." 

"He  wouldn't  be  no  son  of  mine  if  he 
was  arter  all  the  money  I've  spent  on  his 
eddication  ;  never  had  none  myself  and  I 
never  got  lost  yet." 

"But  you've  never  been  to  luirope 
either,"  lauglitd  Reuben,  "remember 
that.' 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation,  one  nf 
the  passengers,  a  young  man  with  a  certain 
air  of  distinction  not  otkxn  seen  in  that 
quiet  little  village,  sauntered  slowly  along 
in  the  tlirection  of  the  group.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  ulster,  high  silk  hat  and 
patent  leathers.  His  bronzed  face  was 
covered  with  a  hcavv  growth  of  red 
whiskers  which  were  parted  on  the  chin, 
and  as  he  came  near  the  stage  he  put  a 
pair  of  blue  gold  rimmed  glasses  on  his 
nose  rather  helplessly,  as  though  fearing  a 
collision. 

Possibly  the  anxiety  dc^picted  on  the 

faces  of  the  cnuplf  attracted  his  attention, 
for  he  stopjjcd  and  enquired  pleasantly, 

•'Were  you  expecting  some  one?" 

"Yes,  my  son  Tom,  he's  been  over  to 
Europ  for  (]uiteaspell  finishin'  his  eddica- 
tion," replied  Silas  proudly.  "He  sailed 
from  Lightpool  on  the  lolh  an  oughter  of 
got  home  by  this  time." 

"Liverpool,  father,"  corrected  Mrs. 
Green, 

••  Wa'al  what's  the  odds.    I  knowed  it 

was  some  place  with  a  {)ool  enter  the 
end    retorted  Sitas  somewhat  irritably. 

••Oh  !  well,  I  wouldn't  worry,"  said  the 
stranger.  It's  quite  a  usual  thing  for  a 
steamer  to  be  overdue.  If  you  like  I  will 
telegraph  and  ascertain  if  the  I  .ucania  is  in. " 

"1  guess  'tain't  no  use  to  do  that, 
thank' ee  stranger.  Ma  here's  a  little 
worried — she  s  been  runnin'  around  like 
a  hen  with  its  head  off  ever  sense  she  heerd 
Tom  wascoinin'  ;  but  she'll  stand  it  a  little 
longer  I  guess." 
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"Mary '11  be  so  disappointed  to  think 
Tom's  missed  the  nice  supper  she's cookin' 
for  him,''  chimed  in  Mrs.  Green,  turning 
to  Reuben. 

The  sbwiger  turned  and  beamed 
benevolently  upon  her. 

"Mary's  Tom's  sweetheart,  "  explained 
Silas. 

•  Ah  !  indeed,  how  interesting.  Is  this 
the  stage?"  he  asked  abruptly,  pointing  to 
the  vehicle. 

'*Ves,  might  you  be  going  up  Bridge- 
water  way  ?" 

"I  am  expecting  to  stop  there  for  a  few- 
days,  and  had  best  look  alter  my  baggage,  " 
and  raising  his  hat  pcditely  he  walked 
away,  followed  in  a  moment  by  Reuben. 

I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  ere  feller 
Silas,"  said  Mib.  Green  eyeing  the  retreat- 
ing figure  suspiciously,  "pears  like  be 
might  be  one  of  them  'ere  conferdence 
men  we  read  about  in  the  papers." 

' '  I  know  how  to  fi,\  a  conferdence  man 
ev  ry  time  ma.  It's  jest  to  let  him  have 
his  way  an'  never  let  on  that  you  are  on 
to  htsgame,"  and  Shs  laughed  as  heartily 
as  though  he  had  perpetrated  a  huge  joke. 

'  We'd  best  be  on  our  guard  and  look 
sharp  father.  It  ain't  best  to  be  too 
conferdent." 

"Wa'al,"  replied  her  husband,  ."let's 
pile  in,  Reuben's  comin'." 

The  stage  driver  now  came  briskly 
forward  carryii^  a  large,  fine  looking 
g^ip.  He  was  conversing  with  the  stranger, 
and  as  they  reached  the  stage  he  inquired, 
** Going  to  ride  outside?" 

"No  thanks,  think  I'll  take  an  inside 
seat,  '  and  he  placed  himself  opposite  Mrs. 
Green. 

"All  aboard,"  sung  out  Reuben  and 

a«  ay  rattled  the  stage,  only  to  stop  a  few 
momtnts  later  at  the  village  Tost  Oflfice. 

"Allow  me  madam,  to  change  robes 
with  you,  this  fur  is  much  warmer,"  said 

the  young  man  affably. 

"Don't  discommode  yourself,  we're 
comfertable  enough"  and  Mrs.  Green 
pursed  her  lips  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
freeze  am-  further  attempts  at  familiarity. 

"Take  it  ma,  an'  don't  be  so  down- 
hearted. What's  your  name,  stranger?" 
inquired  Silas  whose  native  curiosity  was 
fast  getting  the  better  of  his  boasted  wisdom . 

"Thompson,"  replied  the  other  briefly. 

"Wa'al  now,  you  don't  happen  to  be  a 
nev'vy  oi  the  widder  Thompson's?" 


"Why,  yes,  she's  my  father's  sister-in- 
law." 

"Wa'al  I  snum,  who'd  a  thought  Alex 
Thompson  ud  ever  father  such  a  fine- 
lookin^  chap  as  you  be;  I  knowed  htm 
nigh  on  to  thirty  years  ago"  and  Silas, 
punctuated  this  piece  of  information  by 
blowing  his  nose  vigorously. 

The  young  man  appeared  to  be  deeply 
aflected,  but  whether  at  the  rotigh  compli- 
ment or  the  fact  of  being  face  to  lace  with 
an  old  Mend  of  his  father  s  it  was  tmp<»sib!e- 
to  tell.  His  face  was  completely  hidden 
behind  his  handkerchief  for  a  moment,  but 
he  remained  silent. 

"Guess  your  ant'll  be  as  glad  to  see 
you  as  we  would  our  Tom,"  Silas  went  on 
reflectively.  "I'm  glad  to  see  you  myself, " ' 
extending  his  hand  which  the  other 
grasped  warmly. 

"Even  Mrs.  Green  was  beginning  to 
unbend  under  the  genial  warmth  of  this 
flow  of  courtesy.  A  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  not  to  be  ignored;  in  her 
veins  flowed  the  bluest  blood  of  New 
England,  though  it  couldn't  be  denied  she- 
had  lowered  herself  when  she  married 
Benjamin  Thompson,  whose  brother  Alex, 
it  was  well  known,  had  been  a  scape-grace. 

Reuben  now  came  through  the  dingy 
doors  of  the  Post  Office,  threw  the  maO 

bag  in  front  of  his  seat,  mounted  his  perch 
and  cracked  his  whip,  frightening  the 
horses  into  a  gallop.  The  swaying  of  the 
coach  and  the  rumbling  of  its  heavy  wheels, 
discouraged  for  a  time  any  further  attempt 
at  conversation.  After  crossing  the  bridge, 
which  at  the  western  extremi^  of  the- 
villagc  spans  the  picturcscjue  little  river  of 
Oltaquechee,  famous  throughout  the 
state  for  its  gulf,  the  horses  settled  into  a 
slow  trot  and  Silas,  whose  sociable  nature 
frcttrd  under  compulsory  silence  as  a 
spirited  horse  chafes  under  a  tight  rein, 
renewed  his  interrogations. 

"  Whar*  do  you  hail  from,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son?" 

"California." 

"  Do  tell,  wa'al  I  guess  Vermont'll  seem 
ruther  dull  and  cdd.    I  hear  Odiforny's. 
all  sunshine. ' ' 

"Ah !  ves,  the  ver\'  name  is  associated 
with  sunshine  and  warmth." 

"What  we've  heerd  of  the  state  is  true, 
I  suspect." 

"I  don't  happen  to  know  what  reports, 
you  have  heard,  but  California  is  wonder- 
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fful.    It  differs  so  materially  from  all  the 

other  states,  one  miqht  easilv  imagine 
himself  in  a  foreign  land.  Being  a  native 
I  am,  of  course,  somewhat  prejudiced  in 
its  favor,  but  it  is  really  quite  impossible 
to  appreciate  its  loveliness  and  superior 
attractions  until  one  travels  eastward." 
The  stranger's  tongue  was  loosened  at  last, 
nor  did  he  fail  to  notice  the  look  of 
absorbed  interest  on  the  faces  of  his  fellow 
passengers,  as  he  pronounced  this  eulogium 
on  the  Golden  state. 

"While  everything  is  locked  in  the  icy 
fetters  of  winter  here  in  the  Fast,  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  California  are  clotlied  in  the 
verdure  of  spring.  When  you  are  swelter- 
ing under  a  scorching  suininer  sun,  we  are 
enjoying  cool  ocean  breezes  and  revelling 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  practically  perfect. ' ' 
Here  he  coughed  slightly  and  looked  out 
over  the  bare  brown  .A[)ril  landscape  over 
which  the  setting  sun  was  casting  a 
golden  glow. 

"At  this  season  of  the  year  the  whole 
state  is  literally  spangled  with  flowers.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  any  description  which 
would  do  justice  to  the  gorgeous  display. 
Masses  of  brilliant  blossoms  deck  the  hills 
and  valleys,  or  fringe  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  making  the  earth  look  like  a  vision 
of  fairyland.  Add  to  this  the  sunny  skies 
of  Italy  and  an  atmosphere  that  is  unequaled 
for  clearness. 

"What  would  you  think  madam,  of  a 
geranium  stock,  so  tall  you  could  stand 
under  it  and  imagine  it  to  be  a  small  fruit 
tree.  They  grow  eight  and  ten  feet  high, 
and  sometimes  have  leaves  as  large  as  a 
breakfast  plate."' 

"Well,  who  d  a  ever  thought  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Green,  thinking  of  her  own  prized 
pets,  blooming  in  six  indi  pots  m  the 
window  of  her  sitting  room. 

"Heliotropes,  fuchsias  and  many  other 
plants  that  I  hear  are  mere  pigmies  in  the 
east  grow  to  an  enormous  heii^ht.  A 
single  rose  vine  will  cover  a  tree  thirty  or 
forty  feet  tan  mth  a  mass  of  bloom.  This 
growth  of  flowers  is  most  astonishing,  and 
there  is  not  a  dr\v  al!  through  the  \  ear  Init 
you  can  luid  them  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance. 

"And  you,  sir,"  he  went  on.  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Green,  "have  probably 
heard  of  the  Redwoods  in  the  Sierras. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  tree  over 
three  hundred  feet  tall  and  so  large  that 


fifty  or  sixty  men  could  stand  around  the 
trunk  on  the  bark  and  a  hundred  more  in 

the  center?  ' 

"I'd  think  it  were  quite  a  tree"  admitted 
Silas. 

"Well  sir,  these  mammoth  trees  stand 
there  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  my 
statement.  Nature  des^fned  everything 
on  a  grtmd  scale  in  California.'* 

"How  'bout  the  soil  and  the  crops,  I 
guess  when  it  comes  to  irish  pertaters  an' 
punkins  Vermont  can  hold  her  own  agin 
any  state  in  the  I  nion,"  said  Silas  deter- 
mined to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his 
birthplace. 

••Well."  replied  the  other,  •'  I.of  course, 
am  not  familiar  with  the  producing  cjualities 
of  the  soil  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  California  to 
raise  four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre." 

"Is  that  a  fact.'" 

"And  as  for  pumpkins,"  went  on  Mr. 

Thompson,  not  heeding  the  interruption, 
"They  not  only  i^row  prolifically  but 
reach  an  enormous  size,  often  weighing 
three  hundred  pounds." 

"  Hm,"  grunted  his  listener  somewhat 
contemptuously.  "V^ermont  can  do  as 
much  herself. 

' '  At  this  season  of  the  year  you  can  see 
in  the  Santa  Clara  X'alley  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  greatest  sights  in  the  world." 
Here  he  paused  and  leaned  slightly 
forward. 

"P'rhaps  you  don't  mind  telling  what 

it  is." 

"Why  no,  certainly  not,  we  Caltfomians 

are  proud  of  the  wonders  of  our  state. 
The  sight  I  speak  of  is  six  million  fruit 
trees  in  bloom  simultaneously. 

"Six  million  trees  a  blowin'  all  to  once," 
repeated  Silas  as  though  his  mind  were 
wrestlmg  with  a  problem  in  mental  arith- 
metic. "That  'ud  make  our  orchid  look 
kinder  small,  wouldn't  it,  Ma?" 

.Mrs.  (ireen  did  not  answer  and  the 
stranger  proceeded. 

"No  mere  words  can  convey  to  the 
mind  any  idea  of  this  remarkable  sight. 
Riding  through  the  \'alley,  mile  after  mile 
of  these  masses  of  snowy  blossoms  stretch 
before  the  eye  until  they  blend  with  the 
distant  blue  of  the  foot  hills. ' ' 

"  Wa'al  I'll  bet  the  wether's  hot  there. 
It  'ud  take  considerable  heat  to  make 
things  grow  so  like  Jack's  bean-stalk." 
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"Oh,  in  some  places  it  is  hot.  Down 
on  the  desert  for  instance — and  by  the 

way  —  the  desert  of  which  I  am  speaking 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  below 
sea  leveL** 

**Er  hunderd  an  twenty-eight  feet  below 
sea  level,"  ejaculated  Silas,  "Why  young 
feller,  don't  I  know  emough  'bout  watur 
to  know  if  'twer  below  sea  level  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  'tid  rtish  in  an'  drown'd 
the  hull  crowd?" 

* '  This  desert. ' '  replied  the  other  placidly, 
"is  some  distance  from  the  coast  antl 
separated  from  it  by  high  mountain  ranges, ' ' 
at  which  explanation  Mr.  Green  subsided. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  he  resumed,  "It 
is  very  hot  in  the  desert,  the  heat  is  so 
great  water  will  almost  boil  in  the  sun. 
Why,"  dropping  his  voice  until  it  was 
scarcely  audible.  "I  have  even  beard  it 
said  people  who  five  there  feed  tiieir  hens 
cracked  ice  to  keep  the  eggs  from  oooking 
before  they  are  laid." 

"Young  man!"  said  Silas,  rising  wrath- 
fuBy  in  his  seat  ' '  You  may  be  the  widder 
ThoropscMi's  nev'vy  an*  I  may  be  a  sap- 
head  b\it  you  can't  make  me  believe  such 
lies  as  you've  been  tellin'.  I  did  thmk 
when  you  fust  started  in  there  might  be 
some  show  of  truth  in  what  you  said,  hut 
now  blamed  if  I  don't  think  the  hull  durned 
story's  a  lie  from  beginnin'  to  end." 

did  not  say  my  last  statement  was 

absohitely  cnrroct.  I  only  remarked  I 
had  heard  it  so  stated, ' '  replied  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, coughing  violently. 

"Mebby  you  think  you're  smart,"  said 
the  irate  Mr.  Oreen,  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
stranger  "and  mebby"  —  but  he  got  no 
farther  for  the  stage  gave  a  sudden  lurch 
precipitating  him  forward  and  upward  so 
violently  that  had  not  Mrs.  Green  made  a 
timely  assault  on  the  nether  part  ut  his 
coat,  his  head  might  have  adorned  the  top 
of  the  coach  as  Horace  Greeley's  is  said 
to  have  done  in  his  celebrated  ride  with 
Hank  Monk. 

"Sit  down  father,  and  don't  get  so 
riled  at  nothin,"  said  Mrs.  Green  tugging 
at  his  coat  until  she  had  brought  him  to 
his  accustomed  perpendicular. 

"Nuthin,  you  may  think  its  nuthin,  to 
be  made  fun  of,"  replied  her  husband 
glaring  at  the  loquacious  Mr.  Thompson 
who  was  calmly  gazing  out  of  die  window 
apparently  in  deep  contemplation. 


Silence  reigned  supreme  inside  the  staee 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey ;  when  the 

Green  homestead  was  reached.  Reuben's 
jovial  face  appeared  at  the  opening. 

'*Well,  here  we  are  at  last"  he  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  alighted;  so  did 
their  fellow  passenger.  "Think  I  may  as 
well  get  out  here,  too,"  he  remarked. 

••This  'ere  ain't  no  hotel,  young  man," 
said  Silas  with  rising  anger. 

Here  Reuben  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
"Why  Uncle  Silas.  I  didn't  think  you'd 
turn  against  llesh  and  blood  that  way." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  gazed  in  blank 
astonishment  first  at  Reuben,  then  at  the 
supposed  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  shak- 
ing with  laughter. 

' '  What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Silas. 

"That  you  rode  six  miles  with  Tom  and 
didn't  know  him,"  laughed  Reuben. 
'•He  fooled  me  too  at  first,  but  I  thought 
you'd  find  him  nut  before  you  got  home." 

The  young  man  had  removed  his  glasses 
and  his  blue  eyes  shone  with  merriment. 
"Let's  make  up  pa  and  call  it  square. 
Reuben's  at  the  bottom  of  the  joke.  He 
put  me  up  to  It  when  he  saw  you  did  not 
recognize  me,  and  ma  here^"  giving  her  a 
loving  squeeze,  ••mistook  me  for  a  confi- 
dence man." 

•'I'll  square  up  with  him  some  other 
time,"  replied  his  father  who  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise  and  ill  humor.  But 
Reuben  was  out  of  hearing,  and  the  three 
Greens  entered  the  house.  A  moment 
later  Mary  was  caught  by  a  pair  of  strong 
arms  and  a  bewhiskered  face  was  pressed 
lovingly  against  her  own. 

•'Why  Tom  Green,"  she  exclaimed  in 
amazement. ' '  1  don' t  believe  it' s  you,  is  it?* ' 

•*  Yes  Mary,  the  same  old  Tom." 

"We'll  have  to  catechise  you  before  we 
take  you  in  sir,  for  you  don't  look  like 
Tom  at  all,  whatever  has  happened  to  you  ? 

"Why  Mary,  I've  simply  'growed  up'. 
You  couldn't  expect  a  fellow  to  remain  a 
kid  always,  ^'ou'll  recognize  myappedte 
all  right,  I'm  half  starved." 

••Whar'd  yovi  1am  all  them  Uamed 
stories  you  told  about  Californy?"  inquired 
his  father  when  Mrs.  Green  and  Mary  had 
left  the  room. 

"Right  here,  pa,"  said  Tom,  pulling 
from  the  poi  kcts  nf  his  ulster  a  handful  of 
literature.    1  found  these  distributed  all 
the  way  from  New  York  to  Boston^  and 
{CM^mued  OH  page  ij.) 
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A  Business  Man's  Flower  Garden 


By  g.  w.  bullard.  Tuftb  collcqc.  Mass. 

Evcn-onc  bhould  ha\  c  a  hobby  as  h  means  ol  recreation  Irom  business  cam.  Mr  Bullard,  a 
Vermonter.  and  sub»cribcr,  has  a  noted  Hower  (tarden,  probably  the  finest  outside  the  large  estates 
in  his  vicinity.    lie  writes  briefly  of  his  success  therein,  by  request  of  the  editor. 


SHOWING  WHAT  Alf  AMATEUR  CAK  DO  IN  A  FEW  YEARS,  WORKING  AT  ODD  HOURS. 

The  photographs  and  diagram  accompanying  this  article  show  what  may 
be  done  by  an  amateur,  a  business  man,  who  takes  up  gardening  as  a  recreation. 
With  no  green-house,  only  two  3x6  cold  frames  to  use  for  wintering  certain  plants 
and  for  starting  early  vegetables  —  the  work,  all  but  the  heaviest,  has  been  done 
at  odd  hours  or  minutes,  even,  and  holidays. 

Five  years  ago  that  piece  of  ground  was  all  grass  and  weeds.  Today,  or 
last  summer  rather,  there  were  growing  in  that  space  all  the  varieties  shown  in 
the  list.    The  lot  is  80  x  100  feet. 

Visitors  to  my  garden  sometimes  exclaim  "What  luck  you  have!"  This 
stirs  me  up,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck  in  gardening.  It  is  brain  work  —  a 
study,  a  science :  a  most  delightful  one  when  once  embarked  in,  if  you  are  in 
earnest.  Flowers  are  very  human.  They  respond  to  good  treatment  or  sulk  at 
neglect.  I  hope  this  will  encourage  some  Vermonter  readers  who  would  like  to 
have  loads  of  flowers  to  give  away  i  or  sell )  but  who  say  they  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  it.  It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  work  can  be  done  at  odd  scraps 
of  time.  Meanwhile  some  good  periodicals  should  be  subscribed  for.  There  are 
many  good  ones  at  25  cts.  to  $1.00  per  year  that  contain  needed  information  as  to 
culture.  Send  for  catalogs  of  a  few  of  the  best  seedsmen  and  if  you  once  get 
interested  the  result  will  be  a  surprising  blessing  in  many  ways — improved  con- 
dition of  mind  and  body  being  most  conspicuous. 

My  vegetable  section  is  adjoining  and  of  the  same  sized  lot.  This  I  have 
added  within  two  years  and  do  not  find  it  much  more  of  a  burden  as  the  shrubs 
and  perennials  in  the  flower  section  have  become  established  and  need  com- 
paratively little  care. 
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GROWING  IN  MY  GARDEN  IN  1906. 


THAT 
WERE 


Asters 

Brvonopsis 

nitiibing 

.Carnations 
Campairalas 

Centaureaa 

Coreopsis 
Clorodendron 

baUonri  cllmbiug 

Dianthus 
Eschohzias 

or  Cnlifursla 
Geraniums 
Marigolds 
Nasturtiums 

Climbing  and  dwMt 
Poppies.  «nurtetlN 
Pansies 
Stocks 
Salpiglossis 


Scabiosa 

MuuriitiiK  nrlds 

Salvia  Splendens 
Shasta  Daisies 
Niootiana  Sylvestm 


Codptias 
Mignonette 

Perennials 

Roses,    lio  rartaUM. 

Hardy 

Hybrid  Teas 

Teas 

Climbing 
Lilies.  MTaitodM. 
Iris 

Japanese 
German 
English 
Anemones 

Peonies.    12  varieties. 

Baptisla  Aastralis 


Carex  Fraseri 
Chelone  Lyooll 
Digitalis 
Larkspur 

Aquilegia 

Euphorbia  Corollatta 
Penslemon  Bar.  Tor. 
Gypsophila  Faniculata 
Polem<mium  Ricfaaidaoni 
Pyrethrum 
Riidbedda 

or  Qoldra  Qlov 
HiUscus  Grim.  Eye 

Poppies 

Hollyhock  Alleghany 

I'ritnruscs 

Campanula  Moerheimi 

Cup  and  ^ttcer 
Scabiosa  Caucasica 
Stokes*  Aster 
Gaillardias 
Hdianthiis 


At  th<>  left,  bejTOBd  tbe  Orap*  Ti«llto|  i*  th*  Tcigivtalito Oardra. 

.M  the  roar  ol  this to^Dmuf  AppK  Fea«b  and  Plnn  trccii,  Dalilia  IMa,  RaspbanlM  and 

black  C«ps. 
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Bellis  Perenne 
Trycirtis  Hirta 
Chrysanthemums 
Platycodon  Maresi 
Agrostemma 

or  HdHc  of  llfaveii 

Yucca  Filamentosa 
Asclepias  Tuberosa 
or  IluttiTll.v  Weed 

BulbH  and  KootM 

Amar\'llis 
French  Cannas 

On-liUl  flowering 

Crown  Imperials 
Chionodoxa 

Olor.v  o(  the  Snow 

Crocus 

Dahlias.     40  varietkn 
Gladioli,     so  vnHclles  . 

Hyacinths 
Jonquils 
Narcissus 
Spider  Lilies 
Tulips 
MhrnbH 
Spirea  Van  Houtte 
"  Fillipendula 
"  Venusta 
Wrigelia  Eva  Rathke 
Deutzias 
Honeysuckles 
Calycanthus  Floridus 
Barberis  Thun 
Enonymous 
Philadelphus 
Clematis.  ciimiiinK 

Paniculata 

Jackenanii 

Coccina 

Crispi 

Edourd  Audre 
Sweet  Silver  Vine.  aimblnR 
Chinese  Yam  or 

Cinnamon  Vine.  ciiinbinR 
Eulalia  japonica  Zebrini  ull 


A  near  view  of  one  of  the  two  clumps  of  Eulalia  Zebrina,  8  feet 
A  striking  and  rare  specimen  of  the  striped  grass  family. 


"Charley"  Taylor,  Honest  Horseman. 

always  been  over-attentive  to  his  earnings  and 
forgot  to  pay  back.  Since  the  property  and 
other  losses  which  attended  the  Ballard  interests 
from  about  the  time  of  his  patron's  death,  Mr. 
Taylor  has  found  a  home  with  Mr.  Mallard'sson. 

"Charley"  drove  an  exhibition  half  mile 
before  President  Roosevelt  at  the  Windsor 
Horse  Show  in  1902.  Mr.  Roosevelt  watched 
him  around  the  track  from  the  back  of  the 
judges  stand  with  a  critical  eye.  Mr.  Taylor 
came  under  the  wire,  turned  back,  and  saluted. 
The  President  expressed  a  desire  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  dropped  his  straw  hat  on 
the  steps,  saying  he  would  greet  the  old  man 
on  his  gig,  but  Taylor  jumped  nimbly  ofV  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  steps  as  soon  as  the 
President.  "Well,  well,"  says  the  President. 
I  am  surprised.  I  thought  I  had  seen  about 
everything.  And  you  making  a  half  mile  in 
1:07  on  a  muddy  track.  You  must  come  to 
Washington  and  see  me." 

Mr.  Taylor  is  now  one  of  the  chiefest  attrac- 
tions at  the  North  country  fairs.    He  gets  a 


tremendous  ovation  when  he  comes  on  the  track 
and  again  when  he  comes  under  the  wire  and  it 
pleases  the  old  man  immensely.  His  history 
IS  fragmentary  to  many  who  see  him.  but 
"  Here  comes  Charley  Taylor  I"  It  is  enough. 

Last  year,  when  nearly  loi,  he  attended  eip;ht 
fairs,  giving  daily  exhibitions  of  last  trottmg 
between  heats  of  regular  races. 

In  Montreal  he  found  only  five  of  the  old 
drivers  once  in  that  great  city.  One  of  them, 
82  years  old.  recalled  a  race  m  which  he  and 
Mr.  Taylor  were  in  the  saddles  62  years  ago. 

He  never  carries  a  watch,  yet  he  can  tell  to  a 
second  the  time  he  is  making  on  the  track.  His 
horses  travel  like  clock-work.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  him  to  make  almost  exactly  tlie 
same  time  on  successive  days.  At  Fair  Haven 
last  fall  he  made  his  first  half-mile  with  Robert 
B.  in  i:o8i.  the  next,  in  1:074.  and  later  the 
third  in  1:063}.  They  don't  brush  the  track  for 
him,  which  he  says  holds  him  back  about 
two  seconds. 

Mr.  Taylor  attributes  his  longevity  to  careful 
care  of  himself.    He  eats  plain  foocfand  takes 
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his  time  about  it.  He  works  steadily  ever? 
dajr  about  the  farm.  He  retires  early.  Has  no 
racers  now.  Robert  B.  3 :  f  3,  was  sold  last  sprin;^, 

but  he  is  near  and  he  may  handle  him  a  little 
next  season.  (The  horse  on  the  cover  is  one 
he  was  training  last  fall.)  He  always  keeps  busy. 
"That  is  what  saves  a  man.  Work  to  eat. 
Work  to  sleep.  If  a  roan  can't  sleep  he'll  wear 
out."  If  he  was  ^oing  to  the  village  and  he 
wasn't  working,  lie  d  walk  rather  than  ride. 
And  he  goes  thinly  dressed.  He  swept  away 
unconcernedly  in  the  chill  wind,  Uiat  day,  his 
light-weight  faded  brown  overcoat  buttoned 
tight,  when  the  writer,  in  a  heavy  sweater,  was 
glad  at  times  to  step  aside  the  bam. 

He  never  wears  clothing  enough  to  sweat,  he 
says.  '"Look  at  the  little  Irish  boys— out  bare- 
foot in  the  snow.  They  don't  have  colds. 
You  couldn't  hurt  em — with  a  club.  Tougher 
than  boiled  owls.  Half  of  'em  don't  have 
enpngb  to  eat.  Most  folks  eat  too  much.  And 
drink  too  nMidi.  When  they  drink  they  take 
three  glasses  instead  of  one.  I  never  took  a 
glass  of  any  kind  of  liquor, — iioi  even  lemonade, 
pr  cider,  after  it  It-ft  the  p^es^,  " 

Other  remarkable  points.  Mr.  1  ay  lor  was  of 
German  descent,  his  grandmother,  (said  to  have 
lived  III  yean)  coming  from  Heidelbeig. 
He  never  married,  never  nsed  tobacco,  and  b 
said  tn  have  never  itMd  an  oatb.  Truly  a 
remarkable  man. 

Charley  Taylor  has  "never  lost  a  meal  by 
sickness.'  Summer  or  winter, — a  long,  dose 
pull.  Two  words  are  sood  as  bore— 

"  Never  had  a  doctor. 

*'  No  backache. 

"  No  headache. 

*'  No  rheumatiz, 

"Not  even  a  cold 

and  I  lay  it  to  good  habits." 

"At  Westport  last  faJ^  he  was  a  little  sick  for 
two  days,"  said  Ms  manager,  Frank  Hyde. 
" We  wanted  to  send  for  a  doctor  -  'No.  no! 
Lived  a  hundred  years  without  a  doctor  — ' 
would II  t  begin  now.  Knew  what  condition 
he  was  in  —  be  all  right  next  day.  And  he  was." 

"Charley"  is  full  of  apt  saymgs  to  illustrate 
bb  points.  When  they  tried  to  "pocket"  him 
he'd  look  out  for  his  position.  **if  a  man  was 
gCMng  to  shut  a  door  on  me.  I  would  n't  get  front 
of  it,  or  behind  it.  I'd  stand  in  it,  so  1  could  go 
either  way." 

Or  in  sticking  to  the  pole,  "If  you  get  out  ol 
the  king-row  you're  beat'* 

He  has  never  known  worry.  He  goes  into  a 
race  full  of  quiet  confidence  that  he  will  win. 
He's  sure  of  himself  and  his  horse. 

He  "never  played  a  card  or  shook  a  dice. 

**Never  was  in  a  court  room. 

"Never sued  a  man  or  was fued— lived  pretty 
carefttl.'* 

Charley  Taylor  has  lots  of  visitors. 

He's  the  acme  of  politeness  and  consideration. 

He  is  a  philosopher. 

See  him. 

It's  r^uvenating. 


A  New  England  Incident. 

thought  I  would  post  myself  on  the  merits 
of  my  own  countn^.  TU  swear  there's  not 
another  like  it  on  the  globe.  America 

forever,"  he  cried,  waving  his  hand  and 
scattering  California  leaflets  all  over  the 
carpet.  "I  say  pa,  why  can't  we  Ver- 
monters  blazon  the  beauties  of  our  own 
state,  and  let  people  know  something  of 
its  superior  attractions?" 

"That's  a  good  idee,  Tom,"  replied 
his  father  slowly,  "but  I'd  never  thought 
'bout  it." 

'*It*s  because  we  are  so  hmiliar  with 

beautiful  scenes  that  they  become  common 
I  suppose,"  said  the  son,  "hut  I  propose 
a  reform.  Vermont  is  great  and  good 
enough  for  me.    Let's  have  supper." 

news  of  Uernont'$  Sons  and  DaNgMcrs 

IN  HUSTON  ANU  iUBlKBAN  CITIES. 
•V  AOBlAtOC  B.  StaCK 

The  Montpelier  Seminary  Assodation, 

composed  of  lonner  students  of  that  popular 
Institution,  have  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
time  at  the  annual  **  banquet ''and  also  at 
the  annual  **  Outing'*  in  the  summer. 

Plans  are  now  being  laid  for  the  "Ban- 
quet and  Reception,"  in  March. 

The  meeting  of  old  acquaintances,  and 
gaining  of  new  friends,  marks  these  occa- 
sions as  ' '  red  letter  days. ' '    The  othcers  : 

President.  Dr.  Frederirk  W.  Sherburne, 
Boston;  Vice  Pres..  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sher- 
hiirne,  Boston ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
C  I-  N'owton,  Boston;  Cluiirniaii  ExeClltive 
Coninultee,  Dr.  A.  H.  T'oucrs,  Boston. 

Everett,  Mass.,  one  of  Boston's  suburbs, 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  flourishing  society 
of  inemhers  from  the  "Green  Mountain 
State"  called  the  "Vermont  .Association" 
and  also  fortunate  in  having  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  as  its  president 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  24,  1906  twenty- 
five  Vermonters  met  at  the  home  of  Mayor 
and  Mrs.  Boynton  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing a  proposed  organization. 

The  Association  was  orgnni/cd  with  over 
seventy-live  members  on  Jan.  5,  1907. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected : 

Present,  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Boynton;  ist. 
Vice  Pres..  Mr.  .Amos  K  Hall  ;  2nd  \'ice  Pres., 
Mr.  NVIson  P.  Brown  ;  St  i  retary,  .Miss  Flora 
G.  Kveresl ;  Treasurer,  I  >r.  W.  L.  Howe; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  George  A.  Spencer;  Ex.  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Fred  Catlin;  Mr.  Franklin  Carpenter; 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Dowe;  Miss  Gertrude  Flreeman; 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Bigelow. 
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HUNTING  AND  TRAPPING. 


Hard. worked  vlU&gvnt  oft  niKh  for  the  rn>«'(lom  of  the  btll«— •  daj  uttil  a«lK> 
ttae  Mperieoce  never  come*— tli«  dolly  grind  go«  on  and  on.  Wawlih  to'taMrmMI 
iBTltt  tb»BM  Of  tiM  tenn.  wkow  Twjr  craft  Taol  llw  woodik  to  «cll  «•  0f  tbdr 
•pptoadi  tb*  wlljr  lonat 


With  too  aan- 
feowOMt  to 


HOW  TO  TRAP  SLY  REYNARD, 

BV  OCORaC  B.  STCAIINS. 


I CONSIDER  the  fox  the  most  destructive  tu 
our  game  birds  of  any  animal  in  our  state, 
also  the  greatest  plague  to  the  poultry  raiser 
and  £uiner.  I  have  seen  one  fox  kill  twenty- 
two  half-grown  turkeys  in  a  very  short  time, 
neverstopping  tillall  wert-dead  and  theold-ones 
in  a  tree.    I  have  found  lour  ruffled  jjrouse  or 

Earts  of  them  at  one  fox  den,  also  chickens, 
imbs,  ducks,  squirrels,  skunks,  woodchucks 
and  even  porcupines.  And  the  farmer  who 
gets  the  fox  must  be  up  in  the  morning,  i 
used  to  hunt  them  with  hounds,  tot  ibund  it  too 
slow,  tried  still  hunting  and  liked  it  better,  then 
the  trap  which  u  as  slill  belter  financially. 

To  still  hunt  successfully  you  should 
select  an  old  pasture  and  get  near  a  rock  or 
tree  where  you  can  see  the  most  country.  Sit 
or  stand  perfectly  stiU,  earljf  in  the  monilng  till 
nine  o'clock,  or  irom  three  in  the  afternoon  till 
dark.  When  you  see  a  fox  come  out,  if  he's  in 
hearing,  soueak  like  a  mouse,  havin(^  gun 
ready.  He'll  tip  his  head  on  one  side  and  run 
towards  you,  tnen  you  must  do  the  rest.  Ii 
he's  beyond  hearing  walk  carefully  when  his 
bead  is  down,  and  keep  still  when  he  looks  up, 
and  you  are  quite  sure  to  get  a  shot  If  he  does 
not  get  wind  of  you:  then  he's  gdne  sure 

1  nave  sht)t  ten  foxes  in  a  season  in  Ksse.x 
County.  I  unce  j^ot  a  very  1.4rge  one-  with  a 
rifle.  While  out  for  deer  I  came  out  in  a  pas- 
ttne  and  saw  a  lar|;e  fox  about  fifty  rods  from 
me.  I  raised  my  sights  and  let  go.  bitting  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  him.  He  heard  the 
ball  strike  and  ran  Irom  it  towards  me  of 
course.  I  shot  again,  forgetting  my  sights,  and 
of  course  he  did  the  same  as  before.  I  put  the 
sight  down  then  and  looked  again  and  he  was 
Standing  within  three  rods  of  me  looking  back 
where  he  came  from.  Of  ooune  I  salted  him 
that  time. 

To  trap  foxes  dig  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  knoll 
or  between  the  roots  of  a  stump.  When  you 
find  fine  dirt  set  your  trap,  put  a  stake  through 
the  ring  and  drive  level  with  and  below  ground 
a  little,  place  trap  over  stake  in  front  of  the 
hole,  then  dig  enough  dirt  from  hole  to  rover 
trap  half  an  inch  or  so,  being  careful  to  get 
very  little  dirt  luder  the  pan.    Then  place 


some  tainted  meat,  cat,  muskrat,  chicken  or 
any  kind  you  can  get.  in  the  hole  beyond  the 
trap  and  poke  a  little  dirt  partly  over  it  as 
though  another  fox  or  dog  had  buried  it,  and 
you  are  very  likely  to  have  a  fox«  If  any  are 
around,  also  skunk  or  coon. 

There  are  many  other  ways  I  have  caught 
them  One  old,  sly  one  would  get  the  bait  for 
me  every  night  last  fall,  then  walk  up  a  cow- 
path.  I  saw  his  tracks  in  the  path  and  set  a 
trap  there,  leveling  it  smooth,  and  made  some 
fox  tracks  with  an  old  foot  I  got  and  the  next 
day  I  had  the  lad  and  a  very  large  (at  fellow  he 

was. 

I  am  fifty-two  years  old.  I  shot  my  first  fox 
at  eleven  and  trapped  my  first  at  twelve  and 
shot  my  first  deer  in  the  town  of  Maidstone 
when  I  was  seventeen  jrears  old.  Have  caught 
over  five  hundred  foxes  and  shot  deer  in  Cali- 
fornia. Michigan,  Arizona,  New  York,  Vermont, 
.Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  but  1  never  kill 
deer  for  the  fun  of  it  now.  I  was  in  fCssex 
county  in  November  and  saw  many  deer. 
While  there  I  caught  four  foxes  and  two  mink. 
Have  always  got  more  foxes  right  here  in  Ver* 
mont  than  in  any  other  state.  My  catch  this 
year  was  fourteen  to.xes,  three  mink,  twenty- 
six  skunks  and  two  coons,  in  three  weeks.  1 
got  from  I2.50  to  $4.  for  the  foxes,  |io.  each 
for  the  mink,  30  cts.  to  |t.6o  for  the  sknnln, 
and  1 1,  so  each  for  the  coons.  And  the  grouse 
fiimily  is  increased  25  per  cent  for  the  coming 
season. 

1  hear  some  say  they  don't  think  fo.xes  kill 
partridges  No\a  this  is  what  1  saw.  '  )ne 
morning  after  about  three  inches  of  snow  had 
&llen  I  stmted  to  look  at  some  traps.  I  came 
to  a  swamp  where  I  had  a  mink  trap.  No  mink, 
but  a  fex  had  been  along  and  smelied  the  bait— 
looked  things  over  and  said  "I  guess  not!"  I  fol- 
lowed his  track  a  short  distance  where  it  turned 
sharp  to  the  left,  then  circled  a  knoll,  creep- 
ing close  to  the  ground,  then  a  mighty  leap  and 
he  has  a  partridge  which  is  Mtting  on  the  warm 
side  of  the  knoll.  He  stops  rQ;ht  there  and 
eats  the  whole  bird.  And  that's  the  way  he 
caught  that  one. 


COON  HUNTTNG  EXPERIENCES, 


BY  JOHN  W.  FOWLER. 


*Mv  Son  and  I  thought  we  would  go  out  and 
ff  we  could  start  a  fox,'*  writes  John  W. 

Fowler,  of  East  Montpelier,  who  has  done  a 
deal  of  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  pa"5t  fifty 
years.  "We  went  about  a  mile  and  just  as  we 
got  into  the  woods  the  dog  took  a  track,  as  we 
supposed  of  a  Anc,  and  went  about  ten  rods  lo 


the  foot  o>  a  tree  and  stopped  and  began  to 
tear  the  bark  off  widi  his  teeth.  We  went  to 
see  what  he  had  got  and  found  a  big  coon  in 
the  butt.  We  got  an  axe  and  cut  him  out.  He 
weighed  twenty  pounds. 

"While  we  were  waiting  we  discovered  where 
two  more  went  away.   We  followed  them 
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about  four  miles  and  found  them  in  an  old  log. 
We  cut  them  uut  and  went  home  tired  and 
hungry',  but  ready  to  go  again. 

"A  friend  of  ours  had  a  fox  dog  which  always 
started  an  old  fox  when  he  went  to  a  certain 
hill.  After  he  had  run  a  little  the  fox  would 
head  his  dog  and  would  not  run.  So  we 
thought  we  would  see  what  our  dog  would  do. 
We  put  him  on  and  we  got  on  the  run-way  and 
waited.  He  took  the  fox  around  the  hill  in 
great  style.  What  was  done  we  never  knew 
but  when  he  came  back  he  was  going  for  dear 
life  and  the  dog  was  right  tight  to  him.  One 
of  us  pulled  on  him  and  wounded  him.  He 
went  into  the  ground  and  we  dug  him  out,  so 
he  never  headed  up  any  more  dogs." 


"The  dog  began  to  dig  and  the  boy  went  to 
get  a  hoe  to  help.  We  helped  the  dog  in  as  far 
as  we  could  and  hoed  the  dirt  out  for  the  dog 
after  he  got  in  the  bank  out  of  our  reach.  The 
dog  dug  in  until  we  could  hardly  hear  him  bark, 
but  we  kept  the  hoe  going  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hole.  After  a  long  while  we  heard  h  i  m 
coming  out  and  he  wasn't  barking  and  we  knew 
he  haa  one.  The  boy  crawled  in  as  far  as  he 
could,  got  the  dog  by  the  tail  and  pulled  him 
out.  He  had  a  coon,  and  another  coon  followed 
them  out.  I  snatched  the  one  that  followed  out 
away  from  the  hole  with  my  hand,  and  down  the 
bank.  He  started  down  the  brook  and  the  boy 
after  him.  1  helped  the  dog  with  the  one  he 
had  and  put  him  after  the  one  that  went  down 


RETURNING  FROM  A  SUCCESSFUL  FOX  HUNT. 


Mr.  Fowler  and  his  son  started  out  again 
with  the  dog  on  a  fine  morning  not  long  since. 
"We  did  not  find  a  fox  track  for  there  had  been 
a  heavy  rain  but  we  struck  some  coon's  tracks 
in  the  mud  and  with  our  help  the  dog  made 
out  to  follow  them  up  a  brook  about  a 
mile  and  lost  the  track.  We  went  back  and 
put  the  dog  on  again  and  followed  with  him  up 
the  brook  as  far  as  we  could.  There  was  a 
little  snow  in  the  woods  that  the  rain  did  not 
take  off  and  as  we  were  looking  along  we  dis- 
covered a  pole  that  came  down  to  the  brook. 
The  pole  had  their  scratches  on  it.  We  took 
the  dog  up  to  the  end  and  he  took  the  scent. 
We  could  see  where  they  went  up  the  bank, 
almost  to  the  top,  and  I  said  'Here  is  where 
they  go— right  over  this  bank — right  down  to 
the  brook  again.'  I  was  ahead  of  the  dog  and 
had  got  most  down  to  the  brook  again  when 
the  boy  says:  'The  dog  says  that  they  go  in 
here.'    We  had  holed  them  sure. 


the  brook.  He  caught  up  just  as  they  were  in 
a  big  hole  of  the  brook,  and  you  couldn't  tell 
which  was  which  for  a  few  minutes.  Fvery- 
thing  was  fur  about  that  time,  but  finally  we  got 
the  two  bagged  and  went  back  to  the  hole. 
The  dog  was  fast  to  go  in  again.  And  he  went 
through  the  same  performance  as  before. 
When  he  got  out  so  we  could  help  him  we  pulled 
him  out  with  two  more.  We  bagged  them  and 
went  home.  They  averaged  eighteen  pounds 
a  piece,  which  made  quite  a  load  before  we  got 
there." 

Mr.  Fowler  has  always  been  a  sporting  man 
and  a  practical  one.  In  a  month's  trapping  re- 
cently he  got  24  foxes,  seven  coons,  a  mink 
and  eight  skunks.  And  had  lots  of  fun.  He 
sent  us  a  number  of  photographs,  not  clear 
enough  to  reproduce,  oneofwhichshowstwelve 
coons  suspended  from  a  line.  The  picture  we 
have  used,  "Returning  from  the  hunt"  shows 
he  gets  foxes  readily  when  conditions  are  right. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

In  John  W.  I'  owkr'^  (uintin>^  itrticlc  lif  spc.iks  dI  a  Im 
"hcaflinj;  up  Itic  dog.  "  llt'ing^  curirni!i  to  know  whnt  this 
«Xpr<->s  iiin  uir.int  vv  c  w  rote  him.  He  Siiv^  :  "  I  n  lif.i(l:i>u  .i 
dog  titc  tox  tuni:>  aod  waits  for  the  dng  to  comeup,  IlKhtintj; 
bbB  ofl  until  the  huoter  cornea,  wh«a  he  will  ruo  to  some 
other  place  and  repeat  the  performance  Thi*  means  of 
course  that  he  does  not  come  past  the  runway  where  the 
hunters  lie  in  wait,  and  tlie  aport  if  unxati«tactnry.  Many 
dogs  bavt-  n>it  ht-cn  trained  in  ktH  the  tox  in  such  enicrg. 
encies.  I'lT  illu^lr.itinn  tin-  iln^  lu  (lufstiun  ftiio  one  with  ' 
Uuvc  black  spots  in  the  picture)  rami  tox  about  two  hundred 

place.  Mr.  Fowler  went  tAMewhatwflstip.  Atneloolied 

orer  the  hiti  the  do|r  was  pulling  the  fox  on  a  stone  he  had 
climbed,  and  then  lie  tried  to  get  awity  by  running  around 
the  »ton(  .  Wtu  n  ht  turned  nnd  faced  the  dog  Mr.  Fowler 
couM  not  -li'Mt.  Hat  till'  il  ijj;  so'.ved  the  sititution  by  rnis- 
ing  up  on  hi»  hind  legs,  coming  down  on  the  fux  and  siuik. 
iag  him  tv  a  Iniik. 


Next  number?  Certainly.  Cover — best 
picture  of  an  ox  team  and  gathering  tub 
you  ever  saw.    Just  coming  from  the 

maple  woods.  Get  nut  into  the  snow  or 
they'll  walk  over  you.  Other  pictures  — 
^hcrinir  $ap,  spoutmc  it  into  the  sutear 
house.  "f"akf  n  last  s  t-ar  by  a  special  expe- 
dition from  ¥ennonter  office,  for  this 
year.  Three  stories  smacking  of  sugaring, 
inside.  Does  this  make  you  hungry?  Or- 
der of  the  Sugar- Makers'  Market. 

First  instalment  ot  the  life  of  Hiram 
Powers — great  sculptor.  Boyhood  days, 
the  almost  human  puppets  he  made  for  P. 
'I".  Rarnum,  experience  crossitur  the  ocean, 
work  in  Italy  and  friendships  made  among 
the  greatest  people  of  the  day.  Written  for 
iClje  H^rmontrr  by  his  daughter.  The 
big  city  magazines  would  have  liked  this. 
You  ivill  like  it.  Not  an  uninteresting  para- 
graph. An  absolutely  wonderful  word- 
fabric.     Copiously  illustrated. 

Smelt  hshing  in  Lake  Cliainplain. 
Making  the  first  steel  squares  at  Shaftsbury. 
A  plea  for  more  flower  gardens  by  G.VV.B. 
And  as  much  more  as  we  can  have  room  for. 
We'll  guarantee  the  cover  of  this  number 
will  bring  a  Vermonter  to  a  stand-still,  any- 
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tF  it  is  Style,  quality  and  fit  you  want  and  at  the  same  time 
not  pay  custom  tailor's  prices  we  can  please  you. 

aim  to  have  our  customers  satisfied  when  they  leave  our 
store  and  to  give  them  the  quaUty  of  goods  that  will  always 
give  satisfaction.  . 

f^Every  garment  is  g:uaranteed  in  ever>'  respect. 

If  you  are  not  already  one  of  our  customers,  give  us  a  call 
at  your  first  opportunity  and  sec  if  wc  arc  not  in  a  position  to 
satisfy  your  clothins  needs. 


Adams  &  Smith,  and 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
Wilder,  Vt. 


JNTational  Bank 

White  River  Junction. 


JOHN  L.  BilfiON, 


ROBERT  E.  sifrm, 

Vice-Pn»id«lt. 
WM.  W.  RU88BL1 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


BSTABLZ8HBD  118ft. 


Capital,  $100,000.  Surplus,  $20,000. 

Deposits  (Jan.  2,  1907),  $1,474,503.52. 

1  percent 

2  Interest 

AND  ALL  TAXES  PAID 

on  deposits  in  our  Savings  Department,  to  any  amount  WITHOUT  LIMIT. 
DepoaiiB  on  or  befontfie  FOURTH,  dnmr  inteveat  from  the  FIRST  of  tiie  moath. 

on  any  point  in  the  United  States  collected  for  our  customers  without  charge. 


Banking  by  Mail. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  rent. 
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Wtmlittiiatjf  of  Vtttaaat 

The  fifiy-fottcth  sesnon  of  this 
coUege  of  Medicine  begui  De> 
cember  1st,  1906,  and  continues 
•even  months. 

A  New  Biulding  with 

Large  well  equipped  Labontories, 
Commodioiis  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleaaant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instructioii. 

j^mtiecoiu;  CUaiu  ^ 

«i»  iMetalc  Csqpeiuli 

and  further  hrfonna- 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
fiuriln^^ton,  Vermont. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPFIKTORS  OF 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 


Livery,  Feed  ««i 
Boarding  suue. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
Wfette  Mfer  JincttaB,  Vt. 


l^ermont  ^caliemp. 

An  endowed  Mhool  of  the  highest  MUMlvds. 

Coll^;e  prefMntory,  Kientific,  music,  «it,  and 
husinees  courses.  #  Nine  modern  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  #  Militsfy  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physiosl  tMinins  for  girls.  #  An  ideal  locstion, 
aUie  twcheri,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  sdenoe  equipment 
and  jirovision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
Ine  wrastially  eanwst  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 

Norwich 
University  

A  COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING  MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Addren  The  MUttary  Cdlq^  of  the 

State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT. 

New  Law  about  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

The  Lamoille  County  Savings  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  of  Hyde  Mc,  Vt,  caHs  the 

attention  of  Savintis  Rank  depositors  to  the 
fact  that  they  may  increase  their  present 
deposits  in  this  Bank  to  S2000,  or  may 
make  a  new  dep(»sir  fr  r  tlmr  ^um,  retiardless 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  deposit  of  152000 
or  less  in  some  other  Savings  BanL  Such 
deposit  will  not  be  sub)ecf  to  taxation  against 
the  depositor.    The  Bank  pays  the  tax. 

The  Lamoille  County  Savings  Bank 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  never 
loaned  a  doliar  outride  of  Vermont  and  of 
having  never  lost  a  dollar  by  a  poor  note, 
during  the  entire  seventeen  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. It  is  today  one  of  the  stronieest 
financial  institutions  in  the  State.  Including: 
the  linhilitv  of  the  stockholders,  it  offers  a 
guiira'iiy  more  than  $150,000  that  no 
depositor  shall  suffer  loss.  It  pays  3  yi  per 
cent,  inlcrrvr,  rompfMindcr!  -r  mi  annually. 

DepoaitB  made  in  this  Bank  b<tween  Jan.  lat  and 
Feb.  15th  draw  intercM  from  Jan.  lat. 

An  interesting  leaflet  eiving  detailed  information, 
touching  this  Bulk,  wiirbe  sent  to  anyone.  Aik 
for  ame  givbig  vow  addimi  on  «  poital  card. 

Addren  the  PMident,  ^roll  S.  Psge,  or  the 
Ticaaurer,  P.  M.  Cidver,  Hyde  Me,  Vcnnont. 
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national  Life  Insurance  Company* 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

ESTABUSHED  IN  ItSO.                                OPERATING  IN  42  STATES. 

Ins.  in  Force,  (SSl'")  $148,797,787.00 
Assets,      -      -  37,511,373.24 
Surplus,        -      -  4,224,287.21 

JOSEPH  A.  DE  AOER,  Ptcadent.             HARRY  M.  CUTLER,  Trwwurer. 
JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  VIce-Ptcrideirt.          A.  M.  BISBEE,  M.  D., Medical  Director. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE.  2nd  Vice-President.        CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actuary. 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  Secretary.                FRED  A.  ROWLAND,  Cowwel. 

S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 

£.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland.  Vt. 

W.  W.  8PRAOUE  ft  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  St.  Jotnsbiuy,  Vt. 

H.  B.  TAYLOR  ft  SON,  Oen.  Agts..  BntUeboro,  Vt 

^^cientiiic  t^racKers— 

might  well  be  the  name  of 

HAN0VER5 

They  are  made  by  unvarying  process — so  many 
pounds  of  this,  so  many  pounds  of  that.     Not  an 

ounce  more.    Mixing,  rising,  kneading,  rolling — 
baking  just  so:  the  care  of  many  skilled  bakers. 

yy/iat  wonder  riAJSUyilK  LKALKIiKo  are 

The  Standard  of  Excellence.  1 

■t  tta  WblM  River  JttBctloB  Boat  OOet  aa  aaaoad  daia  Hattar. 
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SAMUEL  R.  PINCRCE. 

Prrtldftn. 

DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vlfr.Prr»iilciit. 


ALFRED  K.  WATSOS. 

Ttnnttt, 

(;eoR(;e  h.  watson. 

Ami.  Tmiutei. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 


New  Sarlnft  Bank  Block. 


Mtia  Siraet. 


B*nk<nt  Hourti  9  A.  M.  tn  12  M..  I  P.  M.  to  t  P.  M. 

Rrcrirr*  and  para  drptiain  each  buainru  day  in  the  ynt. 
Home  ^latinra  Baiika  loanrd  KREK  lapon  Ike  Initial 
drpualt  ol  One  Dollar. 

Depotlf*  otatie  on  ihr  (ini  foar  biitlneta  liart  of  Mf  moBlh 
draw  intrrrat  <roin  tbr  l«. 

InlerrM  will  be  crrdiird  to  depoiiton  January  lit  and  July  lai, 
compuundinc  twice  a  year. 

There  are  no  atocklMilden  in  thii  bank.  All  the  eaminf*.  leai 
eipenaea.  beloncinf  tu  depuiiturt. 

ALL  TAXC*  ARr  PAID  BY  THC  BANK  ON 

OCPOaiTS  OF  t2000  OR  LESS 

Thia  iBMitvtion  ia  aubiect  to  tbe  aupertiaioa  o(  tbe  Sute  In- 
•peclor  d(  Kiaance. 

No  money  of  tbe  baak  can  be  loaned  to  aay  ol  lia  oMkera. 

I'bi*  Bank  prrfen  Vermont  iecuriiiea  (or  tbe  inteatment  of  ita 
(uBda.  and  aendi  nu  muacy  uul  of  tbe  (Ule  until  the  borne 
demand  baa  been  met. 


9£(fe  u£;  to  sienb  iamplt  copp  to  tfjat  tar  off  frtenb. 


3N  THK  PAST  YFAR  THE  VKRMONTER 
working  force  has  handled  a  ^reat  number  of 
illustrations.  A  very  few  have  been  loaned  us,  and 
were  unsatisfactory  in  nearly  every  instance. 

This  is  because  they  were  not  made  by  able 
engravers. 

If  people  could  know  the  excellent  qualities — the  satisfaction  of 
usinn  plates  made  by  the 

Empire  Engraving  Co., 

whose  plates  wc  use,     39  COLUMBIA  ST.. 

they  would  not 

Xttt""""  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

This  is  straight. 

A  poor  cut — the  product  of  all  cheap  engravers,  is  an  abomination. 
Empire  Cuts  Please, 

CHAS.  R.  crMMiN«;s 


A  TALK  WITH  THE  FAMILY. 


LET  us  ^;cc.  Vou  prtifess  to 
want  to  do  all  you  can  to 
help  Vemont.  dit  Vtr- 
HMtrr  is  the  medium  seen  by  the 
most  people  at  home  uid  abroad, 
the  year  around.  Perhaps  you 
like  ti»  see  us  present  pictures  of 
our  prand  mountains,  our  limpid 
lakes,  our  prosperous  villages, 
scenes  and  stones  of  farm  life. 
There  is  onxutunity  for  cod- 
lets  exploitation  of  Vermont.  The 
State  nas  the  attmrtions  but  it 
takes  research,  expense,  to  procure 
the  best  photographs,  and  the  stor>- 
of  this  and  that,  which  you  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  glory  in  seeing  in 
print — that  all  the  world  may  know. 

There  is  opportunity  for  exploi- 
tation in  your  vicinity.  Here  is 
where  you  come  in.  We  gladly 
print  all  about  Vermont  resorts — 
as  fast  as  we  can  pull  the  strings 
that  get  them  in.  But  we  do  not 
know  about  your  local  attraction — 
or  who  will  write  about  it — or  who 
has  the  photognphs.  Peihnpe 
you  do. 

Vou  would  like  to  see  your  vil- 
lage, your  vicinity,  written  up — 
our  way.    You  have  a  fine  hotel 

you  «-ant  filled  this  summer — the 
niilri)ad  has  pivcn  you  new  facil- 
ities— vou  ha\  e  built  a  road  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  or  extended 
one  around  the  pond.  Rich  men 
are  selecting  vourviilwe  as  a  home 
—others  would  come  if  they  knew. 

Tel!  us  about  these  thinps. 

\\'Kat  is  your  village  improve- 
ment societ\  doinp  f  Will  the 
people  of  your  viilagc  generally 
take  summer  boarders  .>  Is  there 
a  notable  memofiai  or  old  time 
structure  in  your  town  ?  Where 

d"  vmi  ;,'o  to  pet  tn  If  >  What  of 
particular  interest  aUoul  it  ?  Who 
KuN  a  collection  of  rare  antiiiues 
city  people  always  like  to  see  ? 
Do  you  know  who  weaves  lag  cai^ 


pets  in  the  old  ilcsi^ms  '  Can  you 
tell  how  it  is  done — and  get  a  pic- 
ture of  the  patient  worker  at  ner 
task.  TcU  us  about  your  cmp 
on  the  tsbuid  hi  the  bke.  What 
sort  of  fishing  in  the  locality  ? 
How  do  the  boats  run .»  Where 
can  w(r  get  accommothtioBS  for  a 
few  weeks'  stay  ? 

Now  you  know  we  will^  print 
all  this  and  more.  You  must  help 
us  get  it.    It  is  a  duty  you  owe 

voirr  xilla;^'!'  and  the  State  The 
pl.id  suiiinifr  IN  ciiimnp.    It  takes 
weeks  tn  [,'ct  \(iur  .ir^'imicnt  writ- 
ten, photo'd  and  in  print. 
Make  the  effort. 

ji 

As  a  business  matter  we  an- 

nnuncr  that  the  subscription  list 
and  pooii  will  of  Tut  VkRM<jNr 
Rkvikw  la  40  pape  magazine 
started  Jan.  I,  'U7,  by  Springfield 
parties)  nas  been  turned  over  to  us. 
Two  very  creditable  numbers  were 
issued.  It  seemed  impossible  how- 
e\cr  to  establish  a  constituency 
which  would  warrant  the  continu- 
ance of  the  publication.  A  ser- 
mon could  be  preached  on  the  ap- 
parent neglect  of  Vermonters  and 
others  to  support  loyal  home  pub- 
lications. We  have  the  experience. 
But  \\f  forbear.  We  believe  we 
Stand  a  show  for  success.  ' '  Uott 
mUt  MS**  as  the  Germans  say. 

In  our  next  the  Hiiam  Powers 

article  is  concluded.  The  second 
chapter  is  of  special  interest,  and 
will  be  illustnited  in  a  marvelous 
manner.  The  possibilities  of 
beauty  in  a  marble  block  will  be 
shown  by  a  mnnber  of  portrait 
busts  from  the  hand  of  this  famous 
sculptor  of  Vermont  birth  The 
settinp  of  other  illustnitions  is 
superb.  The  entire  article  sets 
forth  many  incidents  of  Mr. 
Pnwen*  life  never  before  published, 


atul  ^viiI  strengthen  die' 
as  an  oripinal  maga/ine. 

"The  C; range  in  Vermont** 

will  be  the  title  of  an  up^o-date 
article  by  Geo.  W.  Pierce,  the 

new  State  Master.  It  will  be 
replete  with  interestinp  informa- 
tion about  this  rapidly  growing 
order,  and  will  be  illwitratcd. 

The  sngaring  pictures  in  this 
isme  were  obttined  by  a  special 
deputation  from  C|tt  VciMMMttr 
office.  They  plainly  illustrate 
some  features  of  the  annual  sugar- 


Preddent  Buckham  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vemnont  dums  Ver- 
monters speak  too  much  In  the 

vernacular.  Quite  true.  But 
there  is  rugged  hf>ncsty  in  every 
word  of  it.  W'e  understand  each 
Other  perfectly  but  we  find  when 
we  go  before  the  world  we  must 
enunciate  more  clearly. 

Read  "The  West  Mcddar 
Fence"  in  this  issue  and  you  will 
pet  the  talk  of  Vrrniont  exactly  as 
It  used  to  be  anil  is  totiay  in  most 

rural  districts.  Even  the  viiUge 
doctor  is  not^  exempt.  The  un- 
canny Scotch  is  not  so  much  wotae 

after  all. 

The  "West  Mc<!il;ir  Fence"  is 
as  close  a  truism  of  Vermont 
people  as  was  ever  written.  It's 
as  good  as  Dcnman  Thompson's 
Old  Homestead,  and  would  make 
a  splendid  rum!  drama. 

The  breakfast,  the  villape  con- 
stable, the  court,  till  stronp  pre- 
sentation of  the  case  by  the  village 
hwyer,  the  deep  welling  hon- 
est stippoct  of  the  boys  by  the 
village  doctor — mi  the  boys 
themselves  —  God  bless  'em. 
How  it  warms  the  heart.  It  is  all 
Vermont.  We  arc  thankful  Ver- 
mont has  such  writers  as  Miss 
Flagg,  of  BurKngton. 


CiiAs.  R.  Ci'MMi\(;s. 


R.  CUMMINGS.  Editor 

Orectiaga  from  ter  away  Tennessee  and  a  renewal  of  my  aubacription  to  your  hiffhly  interesting  and  artistic 

KicMJoa.  Kvwjr  tmtm  ia  «(  telareat  to  ttw  alMcnt  Vansaatsr.  Tha  laat  muabm  taetl^ml  wttk  tka  covar  picture  of 
rley  Taylor.  wCU  known  to  ow  (tarty-five  yeara  ago  and  aansM— d  an  OM  waa  at  that  tfiiiowia  a  lasilayuii,  auppoajpg 
ho  bad  paaMd  under  the  taat  wire  Into  the  great  beyobd  ■amr  ySSW  age.  I  taav*  wttnesasd  auny  a  iHud  Itaoglit  battle  on 
the  Woodatock  and  White  River  Junction  tracks  batwaea  Gnartsy  BillMd,  Jack  Bowaa  and  Cnarlsy  Taylor.  A  MO  dip 
WM  flying  in  theme  dayf,  ■       pace  at  the  present. 

The  true  to  lilc  picture  ol  Senutor  froclor  with  whom  time  has  evidently  dealt  with  a  jji-mle  hand  brings  to  inind  my 
peraonal  acquaintance  with  the  grand  man  aa  Colonel  of  the  14th  Vt.  Regt..  beloved  by  every  member  of  his  regiment. 
AaBandMaoicf  oftheBrtfadsBandjdBringtlisliOtsBootliaof  owsowlea,!  wwtoposWoo  fywsTiMtlie 
narliajr  worth  sad  Uvdy  a 
Vtewlnc  tbo  giowo 
isas  iffacli  to  flsaas  I 

CHAt.  «.  CUlhllMM : 

Win  yoa  kindly  aend  nte  "The  Vermontw"  far 
■and  back  nuanbats  at  onoe.  Bncloaed  you  will  And  monqr  r 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  anlBlldid  MBIMa yott 
new  feeling  of  loyaity  for  the  old  state.    It  nUMt IW Of  Incall 
of  oo  better  advartiaar.  Succaaa  to  yon 


*  a  long  lag  so  turn 


to  Hw  home  of  our  youth.  May 
H.  p.  B„ 


',  beginning  with  the  November  number.  Kindly 
one  iSllat  In  payment  of  aame. 

out.  Bvwy  time  I  read  the  Vcrmonter  I  havo  a 
in  aAvandag  the  intereatalof  Vcritujnt.  tr 
L.  A.  W.,  Vennont. 
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CHM.  R.  CVMMINGS. 
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PBBRUARY,  1M7. 


A  FISHING  FARM  IN  MARYLAND. 


mt  AONES  MILKY  OIHHSBKC. 


NOTHING  could  be  more  strongly  con- 
trasted than  the  lives  and  methods  of 
the  New  England  larmer  and  the  farmer 
of  that  long,  level  peninsula  known  as  the 
"Eastern  Shore"  of  Maryland,  and  lying 
between  the  Che$uipeatce  Bav  and  the  Atlantic. 
In  driving  along  the  smooth  clay  and  oyster- 
shell  roads  of  the  Kastem  Shore,  the  first  thing; 
that  would  make  the  northt- rn  larmer  sigh  with 
envy  is  the  absence  of  slone  —  big  or  little. 
lOM^Iliieil!  O.  New  Englander!  tield  on  field 
of  corn  and  not  a  stone!  And  no  stone  walls  in 
all  stages  of  down  foil !  About  the  only  homes, 
you  see,  close  beside  the  main  roads  are  the 
small,  while-washed  cabins  sviih  chininies  built 
outside,  belonging  to  those  negroes  whose 
thrift  has  sec  urea  to  themselves  the  coveted 
"five  acres  and  a  mule.'* 

The  real  farm  houses  are  often  half  a  mile 
back  from  the  road.   A  long  private  drive-way, 

railed  "the  lane"  leads  to  them,  through  an 
avenue  of  trees.  The  front  door  of  the  large, 
rambling    house  opens  on  the  lawn,  always 

Renerous  in  its  size,  while  the  rear  door  of  the 
all  is  equally  sure  to  open  on  a  broad  piazza, 
lookingout  upon  the  bay.  The  true  Marylander 
is  proud  of  hts  water  fit>nt  and  the  first  hospit- 
able impulse  and  invitation  is  to  "come  and 
see  our  view"  or  to  "walk  out  to  the  hank." 

A  feu  of  tiie  farms  on  the  main  arms  of  the 
bay  can  boast  a  tiny  beach  where  the  water 
laps  the  yellow  sand  in  true  seashore  sl^le  but 
for  the  most  part  grass  grows  to  this  water's 
edi:c.  Every  fanner  -hattf  nls  sdlboats'and,  not 
alone  do  he  and  his  family  love  to  look  upon 
their  gently  flowing  yet  capricious  water,  but 
social  life  receives  a  constant  inipctu.';  from  it. 
Calls  are  made  by  boat,  evening  parties  come 
and  go,  sailing  to tlidr  various  destinations,  and 
business  engagttments,  the  keeping  of  which 
the  winding  course  of  the  roads  makes  tedious, 
are  confortably  attended  to  by  boats.  Coal  for 
the  furnaces,  not  unusual  in  these  homes,  ice 
for  the  icehouses,  which  must  be  bought  after 
a  mild  winter,  and  freight  of  various  kinds  are 
lancted  at  the  small  dcxrks. 

But  the  financial  help  which  the  bay  gives  the 
owners  of  waterfarms  is  greater  than  all.  A 
goodly  portion  of  the  livmg  comes  Trom  its 
waters  and  the  sales  of  fish  are  great  aids  to 
make  fanning  pay.  Farms  which  have  a  good 
water  front  are  worth  ninety  dollars  an  acre  but 
rarely  are  for  sale  as  they  are  kept  in  the  same 
family  for  years.  Inland  farms  sell  for  fully 
forty  per  cent  less.  Six  hundred  dollars  from 
the  season's  sale  of  fish  is  a  fair  return  for  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  with  a 
half  mile  of  shore  line,  white  many  yean  show 


even  greater  gains.  The  cost  of  nets,  boats  and 
other  needs  averages  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  The  farmer  usually 
conducts  his  fishing  on  shares  with  the  regular 
fishermen  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season 
of  sixty  days  he  has  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  for  his  half  of  the  profits,  he  is  satisfied. 

The  outlook  along  the  shore  of  these  fishing 
farms  is  i  iirious  Hy  each  farm  there  are  two 
or  three  long  lines  of  hedging,  running  out 
from  the  shore.  This  hedgmg  which  begins  in 
moderately  shallow  water  ami  not  directly  at 
the  shore,  is  made  of  heavy  poles  or  fnles 
driven  into  the  water,  each  one  from  twelve  to 
twenty  (eet  long  according  to  the  water's  depth. 
It  is  capped  at  intervals  with  long  poles  to 
which  heavy  twine,  tarred  nets  are  fastened. 
These  nets  are  big  enough  to  come  a  half  foot 
above  water  at  high  tide.  The  piles  and  the 
nets  form  a  tight  wall  against  the  sea  and,  as 
the  fish  swim  up  or  down  stream,  they  find 
this  obstruction  to  their  course.  Fish  never 
turn  backward  and,  true  to  this  instinct,  they 
swim  along  the  line  of  hedging,  trying  to  find 
an  outlet.  At  deep  water  end  of  the  hedgiiM[, 
is  a  m^ng,  also  strong  and  heavilv  tamo, 
whid)  is  funnel-shaped,  the  small  end  inviting 
the  fish  to  "enter  here."  The  confiding  fish 
does  so  and  finds  himself  in  a  watery  room 
whose  walls  are  of  netting  but  he  must  'leave 
hope  l)ehind.  "  lor  there  is  no  escape  from  iL 
Soon  the  fishermen  come  in  their  bOftlS  at  ebb- 
tide and,  carefully  lifting  the  net,  empty  all  the 
unlncky  fishes  into  the  boat. 

This  room  is  the  fisher's  weir  or  pound  and 
is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  square  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  deep,  varying  with  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
The  weir  is  provided  with  a  hauling  rope  by 
which  the  fisners  draw  the  net  up  till  the  fish 
are  all  in  one  small  place  and  then  take  them 
out  with  a  scoop  or  hand  net  I'lshufal!  kinds, 
herring,  cat  tish,  bass  or  rock,  white  and  yellow 
perch,  eels  and  the  like  are  caught  in  this  way. 
Herrings  which  come  in  large  schools  are 
caught  in  great  numbers.  Sometimes  five 
hundred  or  more  are  scooped  in,  but  one 
hundred  is  thought  a  big  haul  of  shad.  But  it 
is  the  sliad  whii  h  are  the  most  valuable  and 
saleable  and  another  method  is  devised 
exclusively  lor  catching  them.  I.arge  nets 
fourteen  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  oeep  are 
made  of  number  forty  gilling-twine,  fine  as  the 
same  number  of  sewing  cotton.  Then  these 
nets  are  hung  by  woo<len  rings  to  poles  at  each 
end  which  are  staked  out  at  ([uite  a  distance 
from  the  shore.  They  are  weighted  by  iron 
rings  and  hang  down  into  the  water,  like  a  sheet 
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upon  a  clothes  line.  The  shad  go  up  the  river 
with  the  Hood  tide  and  at  ebb-tide  they  are 
found  caught  by  the  gills  in  this  fine  net.  It  is 
certainly  not  flattering  to  finny  instincts  that  a 
slender  net  should  hold  fast  such  heavy,  power- 
ful fish.  The  fish  are  gathered  in  once  or  twice 
a  day  and  then  are  packed  in  barrels  and  boxes 
to  ship  to  city  markets. 

Singularly  enough  there  are  plenty  of  men 
who  do  not  consider  the  fish  the  property  of 
fishing-farmers,  even  when  in  the  weirs,  and 
constant  watching  alone  keeps  them  from  being 
plundered.  A  little  sloop  comes  suddenly  up 
the  channel  of  the  river,  as  the  arms  of  the  bay 
are  often  termed,  in  the  night  time.  A  boat 
quickly  puts  out  from  it  and  hurriedly  the  fish- 
pirates  snatch  the  fish  from  the  farmer's  weir,  tear- 
mgthe  nets  and  doing  much  damage,  and  quickly 
returns  to  the  sloop  to  repeat  the  performance 
as  many  times  as  possible. 

The  farmers  have  built  little 
houses  along  the  shore  where 
their  men  can  sleep  nights  and 
keep  one  eye  upon  their  nets. 
The  only  thing  that  keeps  these 

f>irates  within  bounds  is  a  gun 
oaded  with  buck-shot.  Sunday 
night  is  especially  a  fruitful  time 
for  the  pirates  as  the  weirs  have 
in  them  the  catch  of  Saturday 
night  and  all  of  Sunday.  So  the 
farmers'  men  with  grim  humor 
load  and  discharge  their  guns  all 
night,  shooting  into  space  to  in- 
timidate the  pirates.  The  effect 
is  fairlv  ludicrous  for  the  shore 
for  miles  resounds  with  a  con- 
stant "pop,"  "crack"  like  a 
Fourth  of  luly  while  buckshot 
goes  whistling  through  the  air 
at  a  rapid  rate,  making  it  dan- 
gerous for  the  men  to  inspect 
their  own  nets.  These  are  the 
wars  with  the  fishing  pirates 
reported  every  spring. 

After  the  fishing  season  closes 
the  farmer  turns  his  attraction 
to  crabbing  though  not  so  exten- 
sively. The  soft-shelled  crab  is 
quite  scarce,  but  he  is  the  same 
crustacean  as  the  hard-shelled, 
the  difference  being  only  that  he 
is  soft-shelled  during  the  period 
of  shedding  his  shell  and  grow- 
ing a  new  one.  But.  during  this 
period,  he  lies  low  in  the  water 
and  it  is  said  that  those  who 
have  the  hard  shells  will  protect 
their  defenceless  brethren  by 
getting  over  them,  much  as  a 
hen  covers  her  chickens.  The 
fisher  rows  along  in  the  shal- 
low water  and  scoops  up  the 
unprotected  ones  with  a  hand 
net.  A  trap  is  made  for  the 
hard-shelled  crab.  Poles  are 
driven  into  the  water  and  con- 
nected by  strong  cords.  To 
these  cords  other  cords,  baited 
with  meat,  are  tied  and  let  down 


into  the  water.  The  crabs  come  to  feed  on  the 
meat  and  are  easily  caught  in  hand  nets. 

Terrapin,  once  so  plentiful,  are  growing 
fewer  and  fewer.  Some  effort  has  been  made 
to  propagate  them  but  it  is  difficult  and  is  not 
generally  attempted. 

Oyster-raising  e.xcept  for  private  use  is  not 
attempted  by  the  farmers.  Small  beds  are 
planted  and  cared  tor  to  supply  the  family 
table.  The  method  of  gathering  the  oyster  on 
a  small  scale  is  called  tonging.  The  tongs  are 
like  a  long  iron  rake,  the  teeth  being  used  to 
pick  up  the  oyster  from  their  salty  beds,  while 
the  other  half  closes  down  and  holds  the 
bivalves  firmly  as  they  are  pulled  into  the  boat. 
Tonging  and  dredging  both  are  used  by  large 
oyster  dealers,  dredging  being  similar  to  tong- 
ing. but  the  rake  is  let  down  into  the  water  and 
hauled  up  by  steam  power. 


UNDER  THE  HEMLOCK'S  SHADE. 


A.  WiXTM. 
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^tm  ai  Vermont's!  ^ons;  axui  Baugtjterg, 

WHO  HAVE  30NE  FROM  THE  OLD  FIRC-SIOE. 


THE  Vt.  Ass'n  of  Boston," 
comprising  many  of  the  leading 

professional  and  business  men  in  the  city 
and  suburbs,  has  very  pleasant  headquarters 
at  Hotel  Westminster,  Copley  Square. 

In  addition  to  a  libiary,  there  is  always 
on  file,  thirty  V'ermont  weekly  papers,  and 
nine  Vermont  dailies,  besides  all  the  lead- 
ing popular  mi^pBxines  and  periodicals. 

This  f>ast  year  the  Association  succeeded 
in  securing  the  likenesses  of  seven  of  the 
early  Governors  of  the  state,  so  that  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  hanging  upon  the 
walls  of  the  rooms,  I  he  portraits  of  all  the 
men  who  have  been  governors  oi  Vermont, 
forty-eight  in  number,  and  this  is  the  only 
complete  collection  in  existence.  The  list 
begins  with  Thomas  Chittenden,  the  friend 
of  Ethan  Allen  and  ends  with  C.  J.  Bell. 

No  doubt  the  Association  will  add  this 
year  a  portrait  of  Vermont's  present 
governor,  Fletcher  D.  Proctor. 

The  Pkeddeat,  Nelson  L.  Sheldon, 
Niles  building,  Boston,  was  largely  instru- 
mental  in  securing  thb  valuable  collection. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  season,  October 
23rd,  the  members  and  their  guests  to  the 
number  of  160  men,  gathered  at  Hotel 
Westminster,  for  a  Vaudeville  entertain- 
ment, the  amusing  program  having  been 
arranged  by  Frank  W.  Thayer. 

On  the  evening  of  November  i6th  there 
was  a  "Smoke  Talk,"  when  an  address 
was  listened  to  by  Hon.  William  P.  Dilling- 
ham bis  subject  bein^  "Alaska."  It  was 
most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  held 
tfacir  undivided  attention. 

Mr.  Hiram  A.  Miller,  a  member  of  the 
Association  and  chief  engineer  for  the 
Charles  River  Basin  Commission,  gave  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  talk,  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views,  on  the  evening  of 
December  i8th. 

The  annual  banquet  and  reception  which 
was  the  21-^1  anniversary,  occurred  Friday 
evening,  January  18th,  at  Hotel  Vendome, 
Commonwealth  avenue,  and  was  a  grand 

serial  success  with  300  present.  Governor 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor  was  the  special 
hooored  guest  of  the  occanon,  Previous 
to  the  dinner,  a  reception  was  hdd. 


During  the  banfiuet  there  was  orchestral 
music,  and  vocal  music  between  the  courses. 
At  its  condttsion,  President  Sheldon  made 
introductory  remarks  in  a  \'cry  happy  vein. 

Col.  Everett  C.  Benton,  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee,  called  upon  the  com- 
pany to  sing  the  ' '  Green  Mountain  Song," 
which  was  printed  in  full  upon  the  souvenir 
programs,  and  then  at  his  suggestion, 
three  cheers  for  "Vermont,"  were  given. 

Remarks  bv  iiik  tiovEiixoii. 

As  Gov.  Proctor  was  introduced  and 
arose  to  speak  he  was  accorded  a  warm 

reception.  "Vermont  needs  no  eulogy  to 
any  one  who  knows  her,"  he  said.  "The 
longer  we  live  within  her  borders,  the 
more  we  grow  to  love  her.  To  see  die 
beauties  of  Vermont  the  year  round  is  to 
remember  and  love  her,  ami  to  be  ever 
eager  to  return  to  her.  To  know  Vermont 
is  to  feel  pride  in  her  past  and  great  hope 
for  her  future. 

"Based  upon  percentage,  no  state  has 
contributed  more  people  Id  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  than  has  Vermont 
That  has  meant  sacrifice.  At  times  the 
sacrifice  has  seemed  almost  too  great  for 
the  state  to  bear,  but  now  all  that  is  past. 
Measured  by  the  stature  and  ability  ot  her 
sons,  she  yields  to  no  state." 

Adjt,  Cien.  Frye  welcomed  the  com- 
pany in  behalf  of  Gov.  Guild,  and  Judge 
Schofield  followed  with  interesting  remarks. 
The  evening  concluded  with  dandng. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 

was  held  at  the  Westminster,  Wednesday 
evening,  January  30th,  when  about  125 
members  were  present. 

Prof  T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr.,  of  Harvard 
University,  addressed  the  members  on 
"Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,"  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon.  The  officers  chosen 
were:  President.  Arthur  L.  Robinson, 
(South  Hero)  Maiden;  Vice  Presidents, 
Isaiah  R.  Clark,  TReading)  Boston; 
Charles  K.  Darling,  (Corinth)  Boston; 
Secretary,  Fretl  T.  Field,  « Spiini^tit  ld) 
Boston;  Treasurer,  Elmond  A.  Burnham, 
(Putney)  Boston;  Chaplain,  Rev.  James 
Harry  Holden,  (Middlesex)  Roxbury. 
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Our  Boeroir  **Davohtbb8.'* 

The  *' Daughters  of  Vermont/'  a  well 

known  Boston  organization  that  meets  at 
Hotel  Vendome.  Commonwealth  avenue, 
on  the  third  Thursday  afternoon  of  the 
months  from  October  to  April  inclusive, 
are  officered  this  year  by  the  foUowiog 
ladies : 

Honorary  President,  Mrs.  <  i  .er  Crocker 
Stevens,  (St.  Albans)  Boston ;  President,  Mrs. 
Arthur  W.  Blair,  (St.  JotinsDiiry)  Dorchester ; 
First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Barbara  Galpin. 
(VVeatherstield i  .Sonierville  ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Henry  .M.  Parker,  (John.son  i  .Medfield; 
Clerk,  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Wyhe,  (Si  Johnsbury; 
Mattapan ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gilman  A.  Wheeler, 
(Randolph)  Boston;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Harry  R. 
Stone,  (VVhitlngham)  Hyde  Park;  Directors, 
Mrs.  Fred  Davies,  (Bradtord)  Allston;  Mrs. 
George  H.  Ciraves,  (North  Troy)  Maiden;  Mrs. 
John  H.  Thurston,  (Royaltoni  Cambridge; 
Auditor*  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sherburne,  (Barre) 
Boston. 

The  season  opened  October  iSth,  1906. 
with  a  most  delightful  luncheon  at  the 
Vendome. 

At  the  reception  Mrs.  Blair  was  as.sii^trd 
in  receiving  by  the  guest  of  honor,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Baker  Hazen,  of  St.  John^ibury, 
President  of  Vermont  Federation  of 
Women's  clubs,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  Society. 

The  banquet  hall  was  a  handsome  picture, 
with  its  taUe  decorations  of  yellow 
crvsanthemums  and  autumn  foliage,  its 
array  of  hir  women,  with  the  round  guest 
table  in  the  center  and  the  long  tables 
radiating  therefrom. 

After  the  delicious  menu  had  been 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  there  was  a  **  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul,"  when  club 
members  entertained,  the  remarks  being 
both  witty  and  wise,  sparkling  and  serious. 

At  the  November  meeting  a  program  of 
original  selections  were  ^iven  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Day  Sibley,  member  of  the  "Boston 
Auihorb'  Club"  and  author  of  "Stephen 
Gott,"  and  many  sketches. 

At  the  December  meeting  the  speaker 
for  the  afternoon  was  Miss  Laura  E.  l^iovey 
one  of  the  members  firom  Dorchester,  her 
subject  being  "Some  Modern  Philistines." 

At  the  meeting  in  January  Mr.  Edmund 
H.  Garrett,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
*' Baronial  Halls  and  Castles  of  England." 

An  Invitation  Evkning. 

The  annual  "Guest  Night"  of  the 
"Daughters  Ot  Vermont"  was  a  brilliant 
affaur  and  was  celebrated  the  evening  of 


February   15th,  at  Hotel  Vendome» 

Commonwealth  a\'enue. 

The  officers  of  the  club,  includinp:  the 
President.  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blair,  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mrs.  Barbara  Galpin,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  M.  Parker,  also  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Robinson,  President  of  the  Vermont 
Association,  received  the  members  and 
their  guests,  who  were  presented  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Thurston,  by 
Mrs.  Harry  Clark,  Mrs.  Frank  Rhodes, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Carter  and  Miss  Sadie 
Bartlett. 

A  most  delightful  entertainment  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Qross  TniU,  reader, 
and  Mr.  I3avid  A.  Tobey,  baritone 

Mrs.  Trull  was  all  the  more  interesting  as 
she  was  a  native  of  St.  johnsbury,  ahhougb 
now havinga home  in  the  "PineTree State." 

There  was  a  bufiet  supper,  with  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate,  served  from  small 
tables  by  club  membera. 

The  dosing  houra  of  the  evening  were 
enjo3red  in  dancing  to  orclMstral  music  by 
the  Edgecomb  Trio. 

Thk  New  Everett  Society'. 

The  Vermont  Association  of  Rverett, 
has  grown  steadily  since  its  organization 
in  January  and  at  a  recent  meeting  prended 
over  by  Mayor  Boynton,  118  membera 

were  reported. 

The  following  entertainment  committee 
was  cliosLii  to  serve  three  months :  George 
M.  Rounds,  Dr.  Fred  Richmond,  Miss 
Gertrude  Freeman,  Miss  Helen  Waterman 
and  Mrs.  Frank  I>inforth. 

Pleasing  selections  were  rendered  by 
the  Association  ((uartette:  Miss  Bessie 
Danforth,  soprano;  Mrs.  B.  P.  Newton, 
contralto;  Mr.  B.  P.  Newton,  tenor; 
Mayor  Boynton,  bass.  Miss  Marion 
Stevens,  soprano,  sang  sweetly  and  Mr. 
M.  A.  Everest  sang  an  original  song. 

Rev.  George  H.  Spencer,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  church,  of  that  city,  gave 
a  splendid  address  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Green  Mountain  state. 

It  was  decided  to  visit  the  battleship 
"V'ermont,"  which  is  at  the  Navy  yard, 
if  permission  could  be  gained  by  the  Mayor. 

A  regular  Vermont  "  sugaring-off,"  is 
to  be  the  special  feature  at  the  April  meet- 
ing, and  a  good  time  is  anticipated. 
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OL'R  grandmothers'  gardens,  of  which 
we  read  a  great  deal  nowadays, 

differed  in  the  old  time  as  much  with  repard 
to  care  and  contents,  as  do  modern  ones. 
No  doubt  there  were  thrifty,  flower-loving 
grandmothers  and  there  were  shiftless, 
careless  ones  who  had  old  fashioned  flowers 
that  grew  in  spite  of  n^lect.  But  if  either 
of  those  same  old  ladies  could  revisit  the 
earth  and  view  some  modern  gardens, 
no  larger,  perhaps,  than  theirs,  they  would 
be  astonished  beyond  measure.  The 
tremendous  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
floriculture  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
^ears  and  particularly  in  the  last  decade, 
IS  something  to  wonder  at.  The  number 
of  new  tvpes  and  varieties  that  have  been 
added  is  astounding.  Take  peonies.  The 
old  time  gardens  knew  of  but  two  or  three 
—  most  generally,  one.  a  red  :  now,  through 
skilful  hybridizations  and  importations  the 
list  is  so  long  that  I  cannot  take  the  space 
to  describe  and  name  them.  Of  roses  the 
additions  are  still  greater  ;  I  have  a  list  of 
over  a  thousand  named  varieties  of  hardy, 
bybridand  teas,  notall  of  whichare,  however, 
of  value.  I  might  go  on  with  many  more 
species,  such  as  lilies,  dahlias,  cannas  and 
Japanese  iris,  which  the  skilful  florist  has 
developed  or  imported.  Japan  has  given 
us  a  wealth  of  new  species  and  varieties 
and  we  are  told  that  more  are  to  come 
from  that  wonderful  country. 

If  one  widiea  to  learn  easily  of  all  these 
new  things,  as  well  as  the  old,  let  him 
send  a  postal  to  the  principal  seedsmen, 
many  <rf  whom  advertise  in  the  magazines 
and  newspapers,  for  their  catalogs,  and 
they  will  thereafter  get  them  every  year 
widKMit  any  oosL  I  could  inme  moat  of 
the  best  of  these  but  as  I  am  not  in  the 
adverti»ng  business  I  refrain. 

Mv  main  purpose  in  this  writing  is  to 
induce  and  encourage  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  have  no  flower  gardens  to  make 
a  banning ;  to  cover  some  of  the  waste 
places  and  unsightly  spots  around  their 
homes  with  some  of  the  beautiful  forms 
which  a  loving  Creator  has  invented  to 
draw  the  afiections  of  His  children  toward 
the  source  of  all  things. 


It  is  beyond  question  that  the  cultivatbn 
of  flowers  is  ennobling  and  uplifting.  An 

enthusiast  has  well  said,  "Just  to  get  down 
and  dig  in  the  solt  warm  earth  is  a  prayer 
and  a  &nedictton  !'* 

I  find  that  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the 
planting  of  a  flower  ganlen  or  even  a  single 

bed,  is  the  prevailing  idea  among  the 
"men  folks ' '  that  it  is  a  woman's  business, 
therefore  too  small  and  effeminate  for 
them.  It  is  true  that  women  are  oftenest 
found  struggling  alone  in  this  attempt  to 
beautify  the  home,  and  this  is  a  testimony 
to  her  tenderer  nature.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  men  and  boys,  don't  look  sour  and 
turn  up  your  nose  when  your  wives, 
daughters  orsbtersask  you  to  help  a  little 
in  the  heavier  work.  Rather  would  I  have 
them  learn  that  it  is  not  so  small  and  mean 
a  business  as  they  seem  to  think.  It  was 
a  manly,  hard  heade<i  old  doctor  who 
onre  said  :  "  Look  at  Nature,  .she  never 
tires  of  repeating  herself  in  the  blossoms  of 
spring  ;  it  is  ever  the  same  sweet  prayer 
and  benediction.  The  Amen  of  nature 
is  always  a  flower.** 

This,  of  course,  is  the  sentimental  side 
of  the  subject  and  not  without  value.  The 
other  side  is  for  the  strong  man  or  hov,  to 
spade  up  a  bed  or  as  many  as  there  is  room 
for.  Remove  the  sods,  if  any,  but  don't  * 
throw  them  away.  They  are  worth  money. 
Pile  them  up  in  some  out  of  the  way  place 
and  make  a  compost  heap  —  a  layer  of 
sods  (upside  down)  a  layer  of  manure, 
any  kind,  but  cow  is  best,  a  layer  of  leaves 
if  the  pile  is  laid  in  the  fall  and  repeat, 
adding  any  other  soft  vegetable  growth, 
even  the  contents  of  the  swill  tub.  If  not 
sods  enough,  go  into  the  pasture  and  dig 
some.  By  another  year  you  will  have  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  soils.  I  have 
seen  people,  who  should  know  better, 
burning  great  piles  of  leaves  and  I  have 
ached  to  tell  them  they  were  burning  up 
dollars!  Sp  i  ir  deeply  and  if  stony  take 
them  out.  tn.ikc  the  earth  mellow  and  mix 
in  well  rotted  cow  manure  or  wood  ashes 
and  bone  meal,  if  near  a  city  where  it  can 
be  had  of  the  st  cdstnen.  In  short,  make 
it  as  fine  and  rich  as  if  wheat  was  to  be 
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sown  there.  Any  place  will  do  except  the 
north  side  of  the  buildings.  A  southern 
exposure  is  ideal.  Let  the  ground  be 
ready  some  little  while,  if  possible,  before 
it  is  planted.  Get  your  catalogs,  look 
them  over  carefully  and  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  select  your  beginnings  of  garden- 
ing. Don't  buy  cheap  seeds  of  a  dry 
goods  store.  Cheap  seeds  are  dear  any 
way.  Get  the  best :  they  come  by  mail 
from  the  regular  seedsmen  and  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  show  of  flowers  can  be 
raised  from  a  trivial  outlay  of  cash. 

Don't  buy  shrubs  or  fruit  trees  of  travel- 
ing ' '  agents. ' '  They  are  generally  ignorant 
humbugs.  They  talk  glibly  and  plausibly  : 
often  having  only  the  refuse  of  nurseries 
which  they  have  bought  as  a  job  lot, 
wholly  unreliable  as  to  coming  true  to  name. 
Buy  of  the  nurserymen  or  seedsmen  direct. 
They  can  be  found  easily  by  their  adver- 
tisements and  by  the  catalogs.  You  will 
get  the  best  of  everything  and  at  bottom 
prices.  I  bought  my  experience  and  I  am 
giving  the  result  "  free  gratis." 


GOOD  VERMOWr  STOCK. 

Mr».  Altwl  A  Hall.  8t.  AlhittiM,  nn<l  irrtinili  hlld,  Dorothy 
Mnv,  ilauKlitcr  of  Hnrrle  V.  Hall.  Amtliituut  Tr<-n«urer  of  the 
ChlttetKk'ii  County  TruHt  Co..  niid  May  K.  ( llobltmon)  Hull, 
irhow  portrait appcArftl  ■omp  ypani  tigu  In  The  Vkhmohtch, 
•8  one  of  Vermont'N  (ulr  daugbtera. 


LETTER  FROM  A  PANAWANIAC. 

C.  F.  Sweeney,  of  Morrisville,  a  tele- 
grapher, has  a  genius  for  travel.  Weyler 
deported  him  from  Cuba  for  sympathy 
with  the  insurrection.  Then  after  serving 
in  White  River  Junction  and  Montpelier 
offices  he  toured  the  south,  marking  his 
progress  by  amusing  hard-luck  letters  to 
his  friend  "Dwight"  in  the  Montpelier 
Journal.  He  got  back  to  Montpelier  in 
season  to  help  the  local  force  until  near 
the  close  of  the  recent  Legislative  session 
when  the  Panamanian  bug  seized  him. 
Since  arrival  on  the  Isthmus  he  has  sent 
other  immortal  letters  to  the  Journal,  in 
all  the  best  descriptions  we  have  seen. 

Sweeney,  the  tall  and  sandy,  has  a  siyle 
of  his  own. 

In  his  last  he  hands  this  out  for  Vermont. 

Pedro  Miguel,  Canal  Zo.ne. 
I  have  now  been  here  long  enough  to  win  a 
nickname,  which  is,  in  most  instances  a  bird  of 
^ood  omen  and  a  favorable  indication  that  one 
IS  looked  upon  as  being  all  right  by  his  fellow- 
men. 

At  no  stage  of  the  game  have  I  failed,  here 
or  elsewhere,  to  announce  with  good  emphasis 
that,  however,  misleading  my  name  might  be, 
I  was  mighty  glad  to  state  to  any  assembled 
company  that  I  was  sired  and  bred  in  a  state 
that  was  a  republic  before  the  good  old  U.S.A. 
was  born;  that  I  am.  and  always  shall  be,  a 
native  of  the  Green  Mountain  state.  Vermont, 
and  that  it  is  spelled  with  a  capital  V;  that  it 
has  produced,  and  is  producing,  as  many  men 
of  brawn  and  brain  as  any  other  equal  area  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  that  she  has  nailed  on  the 
walls  of  Fame,  with  sixty  penny  nails  that 
won't  pull  out,  more  illustrious  names  in  pro- 
portion to  her  age  and  population  than  any  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  barring  none;  that  ior 
fun,  marbles  or  money  (when  I  have  it),  she 
has  never  been  stampeded  or  scared  to  death; 
that  her  women  are  the  fairest,  and  her  men  the 
huskiest  of  any  aggregation  out  of  doors;  that, 
when  they  want  anything^  done  anywhere  they 
have  got  in  the  habit  of  singing  the  old  slogan, 
"Put  the  V'ermonters  ahead,"  that  her  moun- 
tains are  the  greenest,  (except  in  winter  i.  her 
waters  the  purest,  her  airs  the  freshest,  her 
winters  the  severest,  her  summers  the  most 
beautiful  and  uncertain  of  any  place  on  earth; 
that  on  butter  and  eggs,  spruce  gum  and  maple 
sugar  she  has  the  world  skinned  a  mile,  that 
her  .scales  i Fairbanks  brand)  weigh  the  earth 
in  the  balance  and  are  not  found  wanting;  that 
on  sea  everywhere,  or  on  land  anywhere,  Ver- 
mont is  there  with  the  guns  and  the  goods 
seven  days  a  week :  for  these  reasons  and  a  few 
others  not  enumerated  in  the  above  hastily 
compiled  list,  I  have  been  christened  on  the 
Isthmus  and  respond  to  the  nickname  of  "Ver- 
mont." and  that  is  good  enough  for  me  if  it  is 
a  little  hard  on  Vermont. 
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Uncle  'Lias'  Ride. 
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BY  BLANCHE  DUNHAM. 


NE  crispy,  crusty  March  morning 
some  sixty  years  ago  an  ox  team 
loaded  with  kettles,  sap  troughs 
and  other  necessary  apparatus  might  have 
been  seen  toiling  slowly  up  Richardson 
Hill,  while  behind  plodded  L'ncle  '  Lias  and 
his  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen. 

Richardson  Hill  would  be  a  mountain 
in  a  less  rugged  country  and  the  sugar 
orchard  which  lay  on  its  steep  slope,  was 
not  accessible  by  team.  The  boiling  place 
was  a  broad  shelf  in  the  hillside  near  the 
top.  By  following  a  wood  road  which 
wound  round  the  hill,  a  place  could  be 
reached  near  this  shelf  but  higher  up. 
Here  the  sugar  tools  were  unloaded  and 
taken  down  the  rest  of  the  way  by  hand. 

Something  in  the  bracing  spring  air  of 
this  particular  morning  must  have  given 
this  staid,  elderly  man  a  fit  of  boyish 
recklessness,  for  having  unloaded  the  great 
kettles,  instead  of  proceeding  in  the  usual 
manner,  he  stepped  into  the  larger  of  the 
two,  gave  a  push  with  his  stick  and  started 
it  down  the  slope  towards  its  destination. 

Perhaps  he  even  congratulated  himself 
on  the  advantages  of  this  improved  method. 


But  the  spirit  of  perversity  that  dwells 
in  things  inanimate  as  well  as  animate 
took  possession  of  that  kettle  and  switched 
it  out  of  its  course. 

And  the  next  thing  Uncle  '  Lias  knew  he 
was  careering  wildly  down  the  icy  moun- 
tain slope. 

Getting  out  was  out  of  the  question  and 
staying  in  soon  became  quite  as  serious  a 
matter. 

Underbrush  served  in  some  degree  to 
check  his  speed  but  the  check  was  only 
slight. 

There  were  trees  in  his  path  and  stumps, 
and  rocks  stuck  up  through  the  snow  crust. 

Against  these  he  struck  only  to  bounce 
and  swirl  and  speed  on  to  new  perils. 

Talk  of  automobiles  and  steam  cars ; 
they  weren't  in  the  race. 

Not  being  a  man  of  excitable  nature  it 
is  not  related  that  his  hair  stood  on  end  or 
that  he  broke  out  in  cold  perspiration. 

He  simply  rode,  and  when  his  strange 
craft  had  given  its  last  jump,  spun  out 
across  the  meadow  and  landed  in  the 
willows  by  the  river,  he  got  out  none  the 
worse  for  a  ride  such  as  never  mortal  took 
=■    before  nor  since. 

Sometime  when  you  are 
journeying  up  the  White 
River  Valley  on  the  road 
from  Rochester  to  Hancock, 
you  may  see  our  hero's  old 
home ;  a  little  red  house 
tucked  up  against  the  hill- 
side (now  used  as  a  store 
house)  and  across  the  way 
the  modern  home  of  his 
descendants. 

If  you  call,  the  son,  who 
remembers  the  incident  well, 
will  point  out  across  the  river 
meadow  to  the  rocky  hillside, 
the  scene  of  his  father's  wild 
ride.  And  perhaps  he  may 
tell  you  that  there  was  noth- 
ing particularly  funny  about 
it  at  the  time,  not  even  in 
getting  the  kettle  back  up 
to  its  proper  place  ;  in  which 
operation  he  remembers  to 
have  taken  an  active  part. 
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GATHERIRG  THE  SAP  FROM  THE  SUGAR  MAFLES. 

The  men  go  from  tree  to  tree  every  day  during  "a  run,"  pnurinjj  the  accumulated  sap 
from  the  bucket  on  each  into  larfre  pails  which  in  turn  are  emptied  intf»  the  tank  upon  the  sled. 
A  system  of  roads  extends  thru  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building  where  the  sap  is  boiled 
down  to  (golden  syrup  or  delicious  cake  sugar. 
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The  Chudleigh  House. 


A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 
BY  ALICE  FLAOQ. 


NNIE  gave  one  inore»  long,  swift 

slide  down  the  icy,  gfarden  path, 
which  the  March  thaw  and  freeze 
bad  made  to  ddightful.  She  hdd  her 
brown  head  erect,  and  threw  out  her  arms 
for  balance,  as  she  flew  along,  her  cheeks 
growing,  and  her  eyes  shining,  firom  the 
exercise.  The  air  ms  crisp  and  clear, 
betokening  the  beginning  of  a  good  day 
for  the  su^ar  makers.  Winter  had 
unsheathed  his  spears  in  his  defense  against 
onrrnarhinti:  Spring,  and  they  hnnq:  in  long, 
glittering  lines,  soon  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  indomitable  leader  from  the  South. 

It  was  hard  to  go  in  doors  and  wash 
dishes,  on  a  day  like  this.  Annie's  feet 
were  less  switt  as  they  turned  reluctantly 
toward  the  kitchen,  and  she  muttered, 

"I'm  forever  having  to  wash  thdse  old 
dishes.  I've  a  good  mind  to  break  every 
one  of  them.  People  might  just  as  w^ 
eat  on  paper  plates,  and  burn  them  up. 
They  would  if  they  had  to  do  them,  them- 
selves, they  just  think  they  can  tuck  them 
off  on  roe,  and  they  don*t  care.'*  How- 
ever, she  was  soon  singing  gaily  as  she 
clattered  the  dishes,  and,  while  thus 
engaged,  the  door  from  her  father's  office 
Opened,  the  new  boy  came  out,  and  offered 
to  wipe  them  for  her.  I'ashfully  she 
handed  him  a  towel,  and  suddenly  became 
silent.  She  liked  to  have  the  boy  help 
her,  but  she  felt  that  she  should  be  glad 
when  the  dishes  were  done  and  he  bad 
gone  back  to  the  othce. 

When  the  railroad  was  built  throi^h 
the  "Center"  the  station  was,  at  first, 
only  a  platform  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Annie's  bdier,  the  Doctor,"  as  he  was 
called,  offered  a  corner  of  his  large  office 
for  the  telegraph  instruments,  and  operator. 
The  latter  was  a  lad  of  thirteen,  Richard 
by  name,  who,  with  keen  wit  and  fine 
determination,  had  worked  up  to  this 
position  from  that  of  newsboy  in  a  neigh- 
boring city. 

Dick,  as  he  was  called,  boarded  with  the 
Doctor's  family,  where  his  bright  good- 
nature soon  made  him  quite  at  home. 

Annie,  who  was  eleven,  and  generally 
quite  Bohemian  in  her  methods,  had  here- 


tofore, been  so  engrossed  with  her  small, 
girl  {)laymates,  and  espertailv  with  hei 
most  Ultimate  friend,  Alice  Lhudleigh  that 
she  had  scarcely  been  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  boys  in  the  village,  unless  it 
were  Alice's  brothers,  who  sometimes 
amused  themsdves  by  teasing  their  quick 
tem{iered  little  sister,  just  to  see  her  "get 
mad,"  but  when  Dick  came  with  his  black 
hair,  keen,  ^rey  eyes,  and  city  manners, 
Annie  was  faun  to  notice  him,  especially  as 
his  appearence  at  the  family  board,  three 
times  a  day,  could  hardly  be  overlooked. 

Alice  Chudleigh  lived  up  the  hill  at  the 
four  corners,  made  by  the  uniting  of  the 
several  roads  that  led  out  of  the  village  to 
other  villages  of  similar  size  and  character. 
The  house  in  which  she  lived  was  of  a 

type  now  seldom  seen  in  New  Fngland 
and  a  little  less  rarely  in  the  South.  '  *  The 
Wayside  Inn,"  made  himous  by  the  pen 
of  Longfellow,  will  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  this  building  than  a  description  of  my 
own,  perhaps  would  do.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  wayside  inn,  open  to  travelers  at  all 
times,  and  more  especially  to  guests  from 
the  cities,  who,  1  am  sure,  could  not  have 
found  a  more  charming  spot,  had  they 
searched  the  country  o'er.  Charming  it 
was,  also,  to  Annie  and  Alice,  who,  with 
a  friendship  like  that  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  could  not  be  long  out  of  one 
another's  sight. 

Having  finished  the  dishes,  upon  the 
day  in  question,  Annie  obtained  permission 
of  her  mother  to  g'o  and  see  Alice,  being 
well  on  her  way  before  the  injunction  to 
stay  only  one  hour  was  uttered.  As  usual 
they  sped  toward  one  another  from  opposite 
directions,  meeting  at  the  hay-scales, 
which  were  half  way  between  the  homes, 
and  laying  swift  plans  for  an  "awful  good 
time." 

Looking  hack,  Annie  saw  the  sunny 
head  of  her  small  sister,  advancing. 
** There,  Mill3r'8  tagging  again,"  she  said, 
and  with  one  accord  they  took  hold  of 
hands  and  ran  with  all  their  might  for 
refuge  until  the  danger  of  being  overtaken 
was  past  The  doors  of  the  p;reat,  red 
bam  were  open,  and  with  a  swift  turn  at 
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the  high,  board  fence  they  disappeared 

and  were  swallowed  up  for  the  time  being 
by  the  clover  scented  mow,  where  they 
ran  unexpectedly  into  a  large  family  of 
small  kittens  presided  over  by  good,  old 
Tab,  who  arose  to  greet  her  friends,  and 
proudly  show  them  her  lovely  little  ones. 
This  discovery  was  to  be  kept  a  profound 
secret  and  Alice  solemnly  promised  td  be 
purveyor  general  to  the  wants  of  the  whole 
batch,  assuring  Tab  that,  this  time,  there 
should  be  no  loss  through  drowning,  or 
other  equally  terrible  casualties.  Having 
each  selected  the  kitten  with  the  most 
charming  personality  for  especial  adoption, 
and  having  ascertained  by  peeking  through 
a  knot  hole  that  the  small  sister  had  gone 
away  bawling,  they  essayed  to  come  forth, 
once  more,  to  the  outer  world. 

Alice  took  Annie  to  see  the  great* 

piano  that  had  cost  so  much  money,  and 
upon  which,  much  against  her  will,  she 
was  required  to  waste  two  half  hoiu9  of 

her  valuable  time  every  day.  Annie  had 
only  a  melodion,  which  she  was  earnestly 
re(]uested  to  ' '  let  alone. ' '  The  great,  dark 
room  in  which  the  piano  stood  tras  most 
fascinating^  ;  its  dignity,  silence,  and  remote- 
ness were  so  suggestive  of  ghosts.  The 
great,  family  Bible,  seldom  opened,  because 
of  handier,  smaller  ones,  lay  on  a  mahogany 
table,  and  Alice,  calling  Annie  up  to  it, 
kindly  explained  to  her  tlie  nature  oi  an 
oath,  and  invited  her  to  swear  that  if  she 
died  first  she  would  appear  to  her.  This, 
Annie  shrank  from  doing,  looking  fearfully 
around  at  the  mysterious  draperies,  and 
up  to  die  portraits  of  the  ancestors,  whose 
stern  eyes  followed  one  so  reprnvin^lv, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  called  a  "fraid 
cat" 

r.nin^  down  through  the  long  hall,  they 
came  upon  "Dod,"  as  he  was  called  by 
his  family,  and,  to  escape  his  inevitable 
teasing,  they  ran  with  all  their  m^hts  past 
him,  and  out  of  doors,  di.sappearing  around 
the  corner,  and  down  the  hatchway,  into 
the  cellar,  where  they  hid  behind  the 
barrels  in  a  far,  dark  corner.  Here  they 
tested  the  contents  of  barrel  and  bin, 
comparing  the  fast  vanbhing  flavors  oil 
aged  apples,  and  counting  the  seeds  which 
had  been  named  for  somebody,  their  state 
of  mmd  for  whom  was  learned  by  setting 
adde  one  seed  with  each  statement  in  the 
following  incantation  :  ''One,  I  love;  tzro. 
1  love;  three,  I  love,  I  say;  four,  J  love 


wi^  ail  my  heart;  a$ul  five,   I  east 

away;^^  etc.  It  was  close  down  in  the 
cellar,  and,  hoping  for  safety,  they  emerged 
into  the  Spring  sunshine  that  was  making 
all  nature  seem  glad.  A  cow,  let  out  for 
a  bit  of  airing,  was  cavorting  in  the  barn- 
yard, like  a  young  calf ;  the  hens  were 
EMisily  cultivating  a  patch  of  bare  sod  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house ;  and  as  they 
came  out  in  front  of  the  building  they  saw 
farmer  Stetson  on  the  way  to  his  sugar 
place  with  his  sleds  and  oxen.  In  a 
moment  more  they  were  on  the  sleds, 
gaily  anticipating  a  treat  of  new  sugar, 
out  in  the  woods.  When  they  reached 
the  bars,  they  ran  ahead  of  the  o.xen  to 
the  sugar- house,  found  a  tub  and  some 
clean  snow  in  a  drift,  which  they  packed 
into  it.  Returning  to  the  interior,  the 
genial  sugar  tender  poured  a  dipperful 
of  the  fragrant  liquid  over  the  surface  of 
the  snow,  where  it  congealed  into  a  golden 
mass,  too  beautiful  to  last.  The  heart  of 
Nature  is  sweet.  They  proved  it  so,  and 
if  there  be  ,ui\  thing  of  bitterness  in  il,  one 
may  always  choose  tiie  sweet,  and  refuse 
the  undesirable.  Hat!  it  been  so  with 
human  hearts,  my  story  w  ould  be  shorter, 
but  it  dianrad  that  having  surfrited  with 
the  sugar  they  set  forth  to  find,  if  possible, 
a  few  early  flowers  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  protected  by  last  year's  fallen  leaves  ; 
Stopping  only  to  kill  the  first  snake  they 
saw,  and  pluck  the  first  downy  coil  of 
brake  they  saw,  that  they  might  conquer 
all  their  enemies.  They  found  a  sun- 
warmed  Ic^,  and  sat  down  to  commune 
with  one  another. 

"Say!"  said  Alice,  confidentially,  "that 
boy  down  to  your  house  is  handsome. 
What  is  his  name,  and  where  does  he 

live?" 

"His  name  is  Dick,  and  he  lives  in 
Barington,"  said  Annie  fedingthat  there 
were  compensations  for  niM  having  cosdy 

pianos,  and  lovelv,  threat  barns. 

"He's  awiully  cititied.  1  think  he  is 
elegant,"  said  Alice,  '*and,"  leaning 
nearer,  "I  think  I—  I  —  most  — love  him. 

Annie  drew  herself  up  frigidly.  What 
right  had  anybody  to — to — love  anybody, 
at  her  house.  She  had  not  thought  of  it, 
before.  Init  she  was  most  sure,  now,  that 
that  was  her  own  state  of  mind.  All  at 
once  she  was  tired  ol  staying  out  there  in 
the  woods;  she  was  tired  of  Alice,  and 
she  wanted  to  be  at  home.    She  declared 
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her  intention  of  going,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  stay,  alone,  or 
to  follow,  so,  soon,  four  feet  twinkled  over 
the  melting  road,  two  sleeved  aprons 
swung  to  March  breezes,  and  Alice  and 
Annie  were  again  at  their  homes  with  the 
warmth  of  their  earlier  meeting  sadly 
cooled.  Dick  and  the  offended  little  sister 
had  been  tapping  the  big  maples  in  the 
door-yard,  and  were  boiling  the  sap  into 
syrup  for  the  buckwheat  cakes  mother  was 
to  make  for  supper. 

Annie  felt  cross.  Her  shoes  were  wet, 
her  apron  sticky,  her  hair  every-which- 
way,  and  her  appetite  spoiled.  There 
was  a  growing  bitterness  in  her  heart  for 
Alice,  too.  "How  dared  she  think  such 
a  thing.  Silly  !"  She  believed  she  did  not 
like  her  very  well,  after  all.  She  should 
never  go  there  again,  she  felt  sure,  and 
she  hoped  she  would  never  come  to  see 
her.  Dick  looked  ai  her  and  smiled. 
"He  is  laughing  at  me,"  thought  Annie, 
and  retired  into  a  rocking-chair  as  far 
away  as  possible.  She  was  over-tired, 
and  her  head  ached.  Mother  called  her 
into  the  pantry  where  she  was  at  work. 
"Where  have  you  been,  Annie?"  she 
asked.  "How  wet  your  shoes  are.  Go 
right  up  stairs  and  change  them,  and  make 
yourself  tidy  for  supper.  You  will  find  a 
clean  apron  in  the  second  drawer  of  my 
bureau." 

When  Annie  came  down  stairs,  the 
supper  was  on  the  table,  and  the  others, 
e.xcept  mother,  were  sitting  about  it. 
Mother  was  frying  the  buckwheat  cakes. 
The  lamps  were  lighted,  for  it 
was  cloudy,  again,  and  dark 
early.  The  warm  maple  syrup 
was  very  nice,  and  every  one, 
Annie  excepted,  lingered 
about  the  table  discussing 
sugar  making,  and  the  present 
possibilities  for  a  good  season. 
She  stole  silently  from  her  seat, 
and  went  to  the  window  at 
which  she  was  wont  to  stand 
most  often  since  she  could  look 
up  the  street  to  the  Chudleigh 
House.  Something  attracted 
her  attention.  Men  were  run- 
ning this  way,  and  that.  They 
were  carrying  things.  She 
could  hear  them  shouting. 
There  was  a  strong  light. 
There  was  —  yes  there  was — . 


Wide,  wide,  startled  eyes,  and  with  speech 
that  almost  refused  to  be  uttered,  she  said, 
slowly,  "The — the  —  Chudleigh  House  is 
— on  fire,"  then  bursting  into  a  storm  of 
sobs,  she  sought  to  rush  out  of  the  house, 
but  a  restraining  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm, 
and  her  mother  said  firmly,  "Annie,  you 
stay  right  here."— "Oh,  I  'can't!  I  can't!" 
she  sobbed,  nearly  breaking  with  anguish. 
"Perhaps,  she's  burning  up!  Perhaps,  she 
can't  get  out !  Oh,  I  must  go  !  I  must  go!" 

Kindly  the  mother  talked  to  her  excited 
child,  telling  her  that  she  could  do  no 
good,  and  would  only  be  in  the  way  and 
in  danger.  She  assured  her  that  the  men 
would  not  stop  for  the  household  goods  it 
human  lives  were  in  danger.  Together 
they  all  went  where  they  could  better 
watch  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and 
shivering  with  excitement  Annie  watched 
the  dear  old  building  blaze,  blacken  and 
fall,  beam  by  beam,  room  by  room,  leav- 
ing only  the  ghost  of  a  memory,  loo  bright 
to  perish. 

It  was  long  before  sleep  visited  her  that 
night  and  it  was  late  the  next  morning 
when  Annie  raised  her  eyelids  to  encounter 
the  serious  gaze  of  Alice's  dark  eyes  look- 
ing down  upon  her.  As  the  scene  of  the 
night  before  recurred  to  her  memory, 
something  came  up  in  her  throat  that 
made  words  impossible,  but  both  under- 
stood, and  with  a  strong,  new  bond 
between  them,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
hand  in  hand  they  went  and  looked  sadly 
at  the  charred  remains  of  Chudleigh  House. 
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HIRAM      POWERS,  SCULPTOR. 


J^etollectionsJ  of  jfHp  Jfatjjer. 

BY  His  dauohtcn. 

ELLEN  LEMMI  POWERS. 


Ventumter 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  reminiscences  of  my  father's  boyhood  and  early  life  in  America 
were  the  delight  of  my  childi^h  heart,  and  now  when  so  many  years 
have  passed  since  we  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  lovely  Protestant  Cemetery 
where  repose  the  dust  of  some  of  his  English  friends,  I  find  myself  recalling 
these  simple  annals  with  the  old  time  pleasure. 

Most  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  myself,  were  born  in  Italy, 
but  my  father  always  spoke  of  the  United  States  as  home,  and  we  who  have 

never  seen  his  native  land  do  the  same. 

At  intervals  when  he  had  laid  aside 
chisel  and  file,  closed  the  studio  door 
for  the  night,  and  instead  of  going  out 
to  meet  his  brother  artists  at  Doney's 
for  the  usual  evening  chat,  he  seated 
himself  in  his  easy  chair,  we  listened 
eagerly  while  he  related  incidents  and 
experiences  of  the  Vermont  days. 
The  pictures  were  so  vivid  of  the  little 
town  of  VV^oodstock  where  he  was  born 
that  we  soon  felt  that  we  had  been  there 
when  the  clearings  were  few,  neighbors 
distant,  wild  animals  still  at  home  in 
the  dim  recesses  of  the  primeval  forest 
and  where  no  such  roads  as  now  exist 
had  been  cut  through  the  wilderness. 
We  seemed  to  see  the  little  brown 
house  and  the  sweet  sad  face  of  the 
grandmother  who  was  left  alone  by  the 
death  of  my  grandfather  to  rear  her 
young  family,  but  we  forgot  the  sad 
episodes  of  those  far-off  days  in  our 
childish  enjoyment  of  my  father's  boy- 
hood amusements.  We  pictured  him 
a  strong-limbed,  agile  lad  and  our- 
selves joining  with  him  in  the  apple- 
gatherings,  or  accompanying  him  on 
his  excursions  through  the  beautiful 
woods  gay  with  their  gorgeous  autumn  coloring.  We  hunted  with  him  for 
rabbits  and  squirrels  when  the  light  snow  made  their  traces  visible  in  the 
early  morning,  and  the  old  blunderbuss  with  which  he  could  bring  down  one 
of  the  gray  tree-dwellers  or  cut  short  the  flight  of  the  burrowing  game  that 
went  by  swift  jumps  towards  its  underground  home,  was  a  familiar  weapon. 
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THE  BOYHOOD  HOME  OF  HIRAM  POWERS. 

This  stood  on  Church  Hill,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  near  the  present  Lockwood  farm. 

The  site  is  now  plowed  ground. 
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We  thought  that  such  a  boy  was  brave  indeed  to  start  out  alone  with  his  old 
gun  and  venture  into  the  thick  forest,  dim  even  at  mid-day,  where  he  might 
encounter  a  wildcat  or  even  a  bear,  and  fail  to  kill  the  savage  beast  at  the 
first  shot 

We  shuddered  at  the  narrow  escape  of  his  elder  brother  when  the  latter 
came  near  using  the  blunderbuss  with  fatal  effect  upon  himself  instead  of  the 
crane  that  the  boys  had  seen  standing  on  one  leg  at  the  brook -side  near  the 
house.  Both  boys  were  eager  to  bring  in  this  trophy,  but  each  kept  his 
secret  intention  to  himself.  My  father  on  this  occasion  had  slipped  unob- 
served into  the  kitchen,  loaded  the  gun,  and  gone  out  to  watch  for  the  bird  ; 
when  his  brother,  unaware  that  one  charge  had  been  put  in,  as  secretly 
loaded  it  again  and  replaced  it  in  its  accustomed  comer,  stealing  out  to  wait 
for  the  crane  near  the  brook.  He  was  the  first  to  catch  sight  of  the  game 
and  hastened  to  the  house  for  the  gun.  My  father  had  not  seen  either  his 
brother  or  the  crane  when  a  loud  report  made  him  hasten  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound ;  he  arrived  in  time  to  see  his  brother  tumbling  head  over  heels  in 
the  grass,  and  fragments  of  the  blunderbuss  lying  around  while  the  bird  had 
disappeared,  leaving  not  so  much  as  a  feather  to  indicate  his  connection  with 
the  affair,  though  the  fact  that  he  never  returned  to  his  old  haunts  suggested 
a  mortal  fright. 

The  happy  days  of  my  father's  childhood  were  destined  to  be  brief  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  father's  entire  property,  the  result  of  becoming 
surety  for  a  friend.  The  old  house,  the  beloved  fields  and  pastures,  the 
animals  that  had  become  dear  to  the  boys,  were  all  taken  by  the  creditors  of 
the  unfortunate  friend  leaving  my  grandfather's  family  without  a  place  to  call 
their  own.  My  grandfather,  broken-hearted  at  this  irreparable  loss,  fell  ill 
and  died  while  my  grandmother  became  almost  blind  from  so  much  weeping. 
Added  to  thfese  misfortunes  came  the  unprecedented  cold  of  that  memorable 
year — 1816,  when  snow  fell  every  month  and  a  scanty  harvest  caused  the 
severest  want.  My  father  and  his  brother,  poorly  clad  and  worse  fed,  sought 
work  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  my  father,  barefoot  and  shivering, 
was  glad  to  carry  sacks  of  wheat  to  mill  for  the  neighbors,  thinking  himself 
fortunate  when  in  addition  to  the  pittance  paid  him,  he  was  given  a  handful 
of  wheat.  He  also  suffered  from  the  cruelty  that  still  exists  m  the  nature  of 
the  savage  in  broadcloth.  One  day  when  barefooted  as  usual,  he  was 
digging  potatoes,  a  well-to-do  neighbor  passed  through  the  field  on  horse- 
back, and  my  father,  absorbed  in  his  work,  did  not  observe  the  man  in  time 
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to  stapd  aside,  whereupon  the  heartless  rider  flicked  the  poor  cold  toes 
with  his  whip  and  smiled  with  brutal  satisfaction  to  see  the  boy  jump.  Many 
years  after  when  this  lad  had  become  a  well-known  sculptor  and  his  old 
townsman  was  proud  to  claim  his  acquaintance,  this  man  who  had  been 
capable  of  such  cruelty  toward  a  poor  boy,  visited  my  father's  studio  and 
boasted  of  his  early  acquaintance.  "Yes,"  said  my  father,  "I  well 
rememoer  you  in  a  potato  field." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  found  work  with  a  watchmaker  in  the  village, 
and  the  first  wages  he  received  were  spent  for  a  barrel  of  salt  meat,  this  he 
brought  home  with  the  greatest  delight,  shared  by  my  grandmother  and  the  aj-fnllfrtinn* 
children  who  gathered  around  eager  to  see  it  opened,  lor  it  had  been  many    -  ^  . 
long  weeks  since  they  had  tasted  meat,  and  to  hungry  children  it  promised  ^       j  attjtr 
a  feast. 

At  the  watchmaker's  my  father  learned  much  more  than  the  making 
and  repairing  of  time-pieces,  for  the  manufacture  of  small  organs  and  other 
musical  instruments  was  included  in  the  business  carried  on.  Nothing  was 
lost  upon  the  lad  whose  inventive  mind  seized  upon  every  mechanical 
adaptation  and  found  in  it  a  suggestion  of  possible  achievements  of  his  own, 
and  although  at  his  employer's  death  he  lost  the  greater  part  ol  the  wages 
due  him,  he  had  gained  valuable  knowledge  which  was  to  be  most  useful  to 
him  in  after  years. 

His  ne.\t  situation  was  one  most  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  but  necessity 
compelled  him  to  earn  money  in  any  way  by  which  it  could  honestly  be 
obtained  ;  and  he  entered  the  bar-room  of  a  tavern  as  boy  of  all  work  and 
vendor  of  newspapers.  Disgusting  as  he  found  his  environment  he  had  no 
choice  when  want  was  at  the  door  and  the  family  partly  dependant  on  him 
as  a  bread-winner. 

His  clothes  were  worn  to  shabbiness  and  he  could  often  be  seen  holding 
his  hands  over  his  elbows  to  hide  the  holes  in  his  sleeves.  An  incident  of 
this  period  of  his  life  illustrates  the  qualities  of  self-restraint  and  endurance 
in  his  character.  One  evening  in  the  bar-room  a  drunken  man  assailed  him 
with  coarse,  insulting  language,  endeavoring  to  engage  him  in  a  quarrel. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  make  no  reply  but  his  silence  enraged  the  man  still 
more  and  he  suddenly  rushed  upon  my  father  with  a  lifted  cane  that  would 
have  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  had  he  not  been  agile  enough  to  avoid  it,  and 
strong  enough  to  wrench  the  stick  from  the  drunkard's  hand.  The  next 
assault  he  met  with  the  cane,  but  when  that  was  broken  in  the  encounter 
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and  a  murderous  blade  of  steel  was  revealed,  it  was  plain  that  the  walking 
stick  was  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  hand  of  an  irresponsible  man  whose  strength 
would  have  given  him  the  advantage  over  a  boy.  Help  came  at  the  most 
perilous  moment,  and  he  was  rescued  from  the  unprovoked  and  unequal 
combat. 

My  father  wa^  next  employetl  to  collect  taxes  in  the  village  and  surround- 
ing district.    This  gave  him  occasion  for  long  horse-back  rides  through  the 
woods  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  a  keen  enjoyment  of  autumn 
colors  in  the  red  and  yellow  foliage  of  the  maples  mingled  with  the  brown 
g-.  and  green  of  oaks  and  spruces. 

He  could,  without  dismounting,  fipather  plums  and  apples  which  hung  in 
IP^Cfnonlfr  abundance  on  trees  that  skirted  his  path  through  Uw  furms.  A  close 
observ  er  and  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  he  found  at  every  turn  something  to 
enjoy,  and  being  a  fearless  youth,  the  animal  life  of  the  forest  interested  him 
and  made  hb  little  trips  seem  so  short  that  he  would  willingly  have  prolonged 
the  distance  from  farm  to  farm.  He  next  went  to  Cincinnati  where  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  met  my  mother,  then  a  pretty  girl  of  fifteen,  whom  he 
married  three  years  later.  At  thn  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
I>orfeuil»  manager  of  the  Bamum  Museum.  His  versatile  genius  here  found 
an  opportunity  for  tree  exercise  and  the  manager  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  his  assistant's  ability  in  this  business  was  of  no  common  order.  My 
father's  description  of  one  attraction  used  to  hold  us  spell-bound.  This  was 
a  kind  of  "Chamber  of  Horrors,"  known  as  the  infernal  regions.  The 
author  of  this  gruesome  diversion  for  the  public  may  have  been  known  to  my 
father,  but  he  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  successful  originator  of  one 
of  the  most  taking  features  of  the  show. 

A  large  room  was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  part  of  which  was  railed  off 
lor  the  audience,  the  rest  was  occupied  by  his  satanic  majesty  and  lost  souls 
in  torment  The  impersonator  of  the  arch  fiend  was  no  other  than  the  old 
museum  porter  dressed  and  painted  to  look  his  terrible  role,  while  around 
him  were  puppets  undergoing  every  species  of  torture  supposed  to  await 
unrepentant  sinners.  The  moral  effect  of  this  realistic  representation  may 
seem  questionable,  but  it  certainly  did  not  fail  to  draw.  Probably  Barnum 
considered  this  the  "Greatest  Moral  Show  on  Elarth  "  as  he  later  ruivertised 
his  circus.  In  a  little  time  my  father  conceived  the  idea  of  settmg  these 
puppets  in  motion,  and  thus  heightening  the  effect  of  the  picture  they  made. 
By  means  of  mechanism  invisible  to  the  spectator,  he  succeeded  in  causing 
them  to  writhe  in  apparent  agony,  to  beat  their  breasts,  roll  their  eves,  and 
exhibit  such  evidences  of  anguish  as  would  shake  the  nerves  at  least  if  they 
did  not  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  those  not  too  hardened  to  dread  such 
a  possible  doom.  Every  now  and  then,  a  little  figure  would  rvm  across  the 
stage  dragging  a  cart  in  which  were  new  arrivals  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness ; 
sometimes  the  occupant  would  be  a  fine  lady  in  ball-room  attire,  or  some  fat 
old  gourmand  still  clutching  his  napkin,  while  others  whose  sins  were  of 

deeper  dye,  shocked  the  beholder  by  their  aspect  of  hopeless  despair.  These 
figures  were  all  nKuleled  by  my  father  as  were  otlicrs  in  tiiftcrent  parts  of  the 
building,  but  none  of  the  latter  were  intended  to  terrify,  but  rather  to  excite 
wonder  and  curiosity.  The  "Sleeping  Hcauty"  whose  lircast  nise  and  fell 
with  her  breathing,  was  greatly  admired,  and  there  was  not  one  so  insignifi> 
cut  that  it  did  not  hold  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  Up  to  diat  time 
Dorfeuil  had  not  found  the  museum  a  paying  attraction,  but  now  the  house 
was  crowded  antl  the  daily  receipt  most  satisfactory.  It  became  indispensable 
that  the  old  porter  should  give  his  time  to  his  legitimate  duties  and  he  could 
no  longer  be  spared  from  the  door.    It  was  a  serious  question  who  could 
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tike  tiie  part  of  Bedzebub.   The  Mutant  came  to  die  rescue  by  suggesting 

m  wax  presentment  of  the  old  porter.    The  portrait  statue  was  a  success  in 

form  and  color,  true  to  nature  in  every  detail.    The  bloated  nose  (for  the  old 

man  was  fond  of  drink,)  the  wicked  twinkle  of  the  eye,  even  the  tear  that 

usually  stood  on  the  ruddy  cheek,  nothing  cluuracterisdc  was  lacking. 

Dorfcuil  was  delighted  and  proud  of  the  adiievement.    One  of  the  friends 

whom  he  called  in  to  see  the  wonder,  a  pompous  individual  who  considered 

himself  a  great  artist,  criticised  the  work  unsparingly  much  to  Dorieuil's 

vexation.    A  few  days  later,  the  same  men  were  invited  to  see  the  completed 

figure,  and  again  the  conceited  critic  pointed  out  mistakes  and  pave  advice,  a»(-|j|*-fib«* 

when,  lo  ;  Beelzebub  winked  at  him  I  Great  was  the  rage  of  the  fault-finder  ^^I^ 

at  the  discovery  of  the  ruse  and  great  the  amusements  of  the  others,  when  ^fKjfStnVt 

the  old  pnrter  rose  up  and  showed  himself  to  be  the  living  original.  The 

master  artist  had  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the  room  to  prevent  him  from 

venting  his  wrath  on  Dorfeuil  and  his  assistant.    The  greatest  wonder  of  all 

was  yet  to  appear  in  the  "Infernal  Regions"  and  came  in  the  shape  of  a 

terrible  monster;  a  snake  with  fiery  eyes  and  forked  tongue  darted  nut  from 

a  dark  cavern  and  hissed  at  the  gaping  crowd.    The  momentary  thrill  of 

terror  followed  by  a  sense  of  security  seemed  to  furnish  the  very  sensation 

enjoyed  by  spectators  hungry  for  excitement. 

Many  a  night  had  my  father  worked  at  the  mechanism  of  the  monster, 
while  my  mother  sewed  together  the  leather  strips  that  covered  its  long 
body.  This  last  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  show  was  the  crowning 
success.  Crowds  flocked  to  the  museum,  the  rooms  were  packed,  the 
narrow  passages  completely  choked  by  the  struggling  mass  and  all  attempts 
to  dear  them  by  orainary  means  were  fruitless,  resulting  only  in  vulgar 
wrangling  and  violent  speech.  The  ready  wit  of  the  assistant,  however,  hit 
upon  a  remedy.  Electric  wires  were  placed  along  the  wooden  floor,  and 
the  gentle  shock  received,  together  with  a  suggestion  of  other  mysteriuus 
contrivances,  speedily  opened  a  way  amid  roars  of  laughter. 

In  the  year  when  cholera  raged  at  Cincinnati,  my  father  was  begs^ed  by 
the  family  of  a  man  who  had  ^ust  died  of  the  dread  disease  to  take  a  mask  of 
the  victim's  face.  He  comphed  with  the  request  and  soon  after  fell  ill  with 
ihe  same  malady,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  lite,  only  his  robust  constitution 
and  e.xcellent  habits  saving  him  from  the  usual  termination  of  the  disease. 

During  the  last  years  of  my  father's  residence  in  America,  he  modeled 
several  busts  in  clay,  displaying^  sudi  genius  in  portraiture  that  the  attention 
of  many  distinguished  men  was  attracted  by  the  unusual  merit  of  the  work. 
Among  these  admirers  were  Edward  Everett,  and  Nicholas  Longworth,  a 
wealthy  wine  merdttnL  These  gendemen  strongly  urged  my  father  to  go 
to  Itdy,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so  by  generously  supplying  the 
means.  Although,  in  after  years,  he  was  able  to  return  every  loan,  he  never 
forgot  the  debt  of  kindness  he  owed  them,  and  was  proud  to  call  them  his 
friendB  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  1S33,  he  sailed  for  Europe  with  my  mother  and  two  little  sons,  fondly 
hoping  to  return  to  his  native  land  after  a  few  years  spent  in  the  art  atmos- 
phere of  Italy,  amid  the  works  of  anaent  and  modem  sculptors,  but  be 
never  realized  this  antidpation  although  he  remained  a  loyal  American  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 


( QnUbrntd  im  tke  Mmreh  lumber. ) 
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THE  VERMONTER 


SUGARING  TIME  IN  VERMONT. 

Oxen  arc  often  used  to  break  <iut  a  road  and  draw  the  sled  on  side  hill  supar-plarcs  because 
they  arc  sure-footed  and  can  draw  it  readily  thru  deep  snow,  up  or  down  hill. 

The  cloud  of  steam  cscapintr  from  the  ventilat<)rs  of  the  sutrar-house  sufjucsts  cheerful 
activity  within. 
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Eggs  and  Sap, 

Adventures  of  a  boy  in  Sugarine. 

■V  L.  B.  ATWOOD. 


^■j  ilK  long  cold  winter  was  breaking 
\tlJ  up  at  Inst,  bare  knoUs  WCTC  HOW 
appearing  in  tlu-  pastures,  the  sun 
rose  higher  and  higher  each  day,  early 
birds  of  various  kin£  were  flying-  about  in 
increasing  numbers. 

"John,"  said  my  uncle,  Mason  Jones, 
to  his  hired  man  one  bright  morning  the 
first  week  in  March.  "I  think  we  will 
break  into  the  'South  Woods'  today. 
Sap  will  run  there  early.  It's  high  time 
we  were  tapping. "  • 

Uncle  Jones  always  made  a  good 
quantity  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  because 
he  was  alwavs  ready  when  sugar  weather 
came.  And  the  "South  Woods"  was 
very  early,  while  later  on  he  would  break 
into  the  "North  Woods"  to  catch  the 
late  run. 

Sugaring  comes  in  the  spring  vacation 
so  I,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  was  to  help  my 
uncle  through  the  rush  and  thereby  earn 
a  little  spending  money. 

So  we  yoked  up  uie  big  black  steers 

and  started  out.  With  a  good  deal  nf 
shovelling  and  by  going  around  the  deepest 
drifts,  we  reached  the  sugar  orchard, 
sometimes  the  steers  would  go  in  all  over 
and  the  sled  would  be  completely  hidden, 
but  we  wallowed  on ;  at  other  times  the 
runners  would  go  "whack"  against  the 
stones  and  stumps  in  the  roujjh  pastures. 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  barn  and  put 
on  two  snow  ploughs  and  the  heavy  horses 
and  hitched  the  steers  on  ahead  and  went 
up  again.  By  night  we  had  a  good  road 
through  the  woods  in  three  directions,  so 
as  to  make  the  gathering  as  easy  as 
possible;  it  was  lively  work,  and  made  a 
fellow  sweat  and  grow  red  faced,  being  a 
decided  contrast  to  school  work. 

The  next  day  we  tapped.  What  fun  it 
was  to  tramp  from  tree  to  tree  and  hnng 
the  buckets  as  John  went  ahead  with  auger 
and  bit 

In  about  a  week  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  busy  sugar  season.  If  you  wish 
to  shake  of!  the  lethargy  of  winter  and  get 
Op  some  muscle  for  the  spring  ball  games, 
saving  nothing  about  tan  and  freckles,  hire 
out  for  a  month  in  a  Vermont  sugar  woods. 


But  there  was  lots  of  sport  mixed  with 
the  hard  work.  One  day  we  found  two 
immense  hcclv^ehogs  in  the  tops  of  some 
tall  maples.  Uncle  Jones  detests  hedge- 
hogs, so  I  brought  them  both  down  with 
my  rifle.  (I  don't  say  how  many  times  I 
fired.  )  He  thinks  they  gnaw  the  bark 
and  thus  ruin  the  trees  branch  by  branch. 
I  know  some  authorities  think  it's  a  whim, 
and  that  the  hedgehog  does  no  harm,  but 
those  great  fellows  were  crawling  around 
among  the  branches,  and  there  were  no 
tracks  to  be  seen ;  Uncle  thought  they 
must  have  been  there  for  weeks,  and  th^ 
surely  must  eat  something. 

We  had  a  great  run  of  sap  and  Unde 
secured  some  extra  help  in  the  person  of 
Pete  Green,  a  long  jointed  homely  fellow 
with  straight  black  hair,  and  he  came  not 
too  well  recommended  for  honesty,  but  as 
a  great  worker. 

One  morning  Aunt  Mary  said  to  me, 
•*Roy,  whatever  is  the  reason  I  don't  get 
any  eggs  lately,  I  can't  find  hardly  enough 
to  use  about  the  cooking,  to  say  nothing 
about  any  for  table  use. " — "  Well  Auntie, ' ' 
I  said,  I  will  look  around  up  in  the  hay 
mow." 

That  day  I  happened  into  the  sugar- 
house  unexpectedly,  alter  a  hammer  for 
John  to  use,  and  I  espied  Pete  on  the 
oposite  side,  washing  a  !)asin  of  eggs.  He 
was  scrupulously  neat  if  he  had  other 
faults,  and  for  this  reason  Aunt  Mary  was 
willing  to  have  him  around. 

I  stepped  back  out  of  sight  without 
attracting  his  attention  and  said  to  myself, 
"so  this  is  what  becomes  of  Aunt  Bury's 
eggs." 

The  more  I  thought  it  over  on  my  way 
back  to  the  woods,  the  more  I  longed, 
boy  fashion,  for  some  sport  out  of  the 
scrape;  so  1  rontuied  in  the  old  farmhand; 
we  had  come  to  be  great  chums. 

"See  here,  Bub,^'  said  John,  "I'll  tett 
you  what  —  out  in  the  basement  of  the  barn 
behind  the  sawdust  pen  is  a  whole  nest  of 
eggs,  1  found  them  this  morning.  Say, 
youngster,  I've  had  my  suspicions  before 
this.  Tomorrow  morning,  when  Pet e  goes 
in  to  breakfast,  you  sneak  those  eggs  into 
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the  hens  nest  so  there  will  be  a  plenty  and 
he'll  be  apt  to  help  himself  liberally,  then 
you  watch  sharp  lor  developments. ' ' 

I  am  like  a  g[ood  many  other  boys, 
easily  tickled,  so  when  Aunt  Mary  saw  me 
grinning  at  old  John,  behind  Pete's  back, 
as  he  sat  at  the  table,  she  asked  what 
pleased  me  so  much. 

"Oh  he's  thinking  up  some  caper  to 
play  on  your  old  hired  man,"  said  John, 
as  sober  as  a  minister. 

That  set  me  a  going  and  I  ran  out  into 
the  shed  and  laughed  until  I  cried  and  then 
choked,  and  John  came  out  and  slapped 
my  back  and  said,  **kcep  mum  or  you'll 
spoil  it  all  Now  watch  when  Pete  starts 
for  the  sugar-house,  after  he  has  watered 
the  catde,  and  then  we  will  make  a  dive 
for  that  hole  in  the  hack  end,  and  up  over 
head.  The  fire  and  boiling  sap  make  so 
much  noise  he  won't  hear." 

So  we  hurried  of!  to  the  gathering  and 
were  just  coming  down  with  our  first  load, 
as  Pete  started  for  the  sugar-house  where 
he  was  to  split  wood  outside  and  tend  the 
evaporator,  when  Uncle  was  not  there. 

"There  he  poes  John,"  I  cried.  —  "Now, 
boy,  you  keep  easy,  we  will  drive  on  and 
unload  die  sap,  and  then  drive  back  behind 
the  barn  and  leave  the  steers,  they'  11  stand. 
So  we  did  and  soon  were  on  our  way  back. 

Old  John  was  well  over  sixty,  but  his 
l^fs  were  as  nimble  as  mine  when  he 
scented  a  joke.  Breathlessly  we  reached 
our  destination  and  carefully  climbed  to 
the  rough  board  loft  and  placed  ourselves 
where  we  could  look  through  a  crack. 
The  wind  blew  in  through  the  open  door 
and  kept  back  the  steam  so  we  could  get 
a  good  view  of  Pete,  his  straight  black 
hair  standing  up  on  his  head,  emptying 
his  pockets  and  preparing  his  eggs;  one 
by  one  he  dropped  them  into  the  boiling 
sap,  then,  taking  out  his  watch,  he  waited 
just  five  minutes  for  them  to  cook.  He 
took  them  into  a  dipper  of  cold  water. 

1  had  provided  myself  with  a  large podcet 
handkerchief,  and  by  diligently  cramming 
it  into  my  mouth,  1  made  out  to  keep 
down  my  giggle,  while  all  the  while  John 
was  shaking  his  head  and  frowning  at  me. 

Then  Pete,  after  looking  cautiously  out 
the  door  to  make  sure  of  secrecy,  sat  down 
to  his  feast. 

"Creat  Caesar,  John,"  1  whispered, 
he's  cooked  thirteen." 


"Sh,  Sh,"  said  John,  '*good  d^festion, 

sure." 

Crack  !  went  the  first  egg,  and  it  rapidly 
disappeared  while  the  next  and  the  next 

followed  —  then  I  snickered,  and  Pete 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  peered  around, 
all  the  while  "chawing"  the  hard  eggs 
with  his  lean  jaws.  Then  I  exploded  and 
rolled  over  on  to  a  squeaky  board,  and 
laughed,  and  roared,  and  shouted.  Pete 
was  rily  by  this  time  and  made  a  dive  for 
die  ladder,  screaming,  "I'd  begun  to  think 
it  was  you,  you  young  town  scalawag, 
I'll  fix  Y-O-U  !'* 

But  John  was  too  quidc  for  him  and  was 
down  the  ladder  in  a  twinkling,  and 
grabbing  Pete  by  the  shoulders  thrust 
him  into  a  chair  saying,  *'  Hold  on  Pete 
before  you  foam  up  too  much  ;  whose  eggs 
were  you  boiling  anyway?"  Pete  began 
to  quibble  down  and  look  ashamed. 
"Well."  says  he.  "guess  I'll  be  gitHngr 
out  o'  this  and  mighty  quick  too  I" 

"Now  Pete,"  says  John,  "see  here, 
Roy  and  I  have  had  our  sport  and  now 
we'll  keep  our  mouths  shut,  if  you'll 
straighten  out  and  behave  yourself,  we 
won't  say  eggs  to  Mason  Jones." 

"All  right,"  says  Pete  sheepishly, 
"ni'gree." 

That  night  I  carried  in  a  hat  full  of  eggs 
to  Aunt  Mary  and  she  said.  ' '  Why,  Roy, 
you  were  right,  the  hens  have  some 
nests  in  the  hay  mow. 

And  so  things  went  on  all  right. 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  about  the  wolf 
in  the  story,  who  clinihed  up  into  a  tree 
and  watched  for  the  pig,  and  then  said, 
"Little  pig,  are  the  apples  good?" 

How  I  did  want  to  slyly  say  to  Pete — 
"Oh  Pete,  were  the  boiled  eggs  good?" 

But  John  said,  "No,  Pete  has  had  his 
lesson." 


Mr.  Ch.\v.  K.  Ci'MMiNos  : 

llorcwilh  1  luinil  you  New  York  drall  for  $ljW 
for  subscri|>tii>ii  to  the  Vernmnter  lor  the  current  year. 

I  want  tn  compliment  you  nlKo  upna  the  delightful 
iiiag«zine  you  are  publUhing.  1  am  always  anxious  to 
teeeive  the  next-  copy. 

Vouis  truly, 

F>      £•  lowik 

Chas.  R.  CnfMiRGS,  PvbUthet: 

Stoot  raeoMng  tlw  last  three  eopiei  ol  «*TIm 
Vermoater,"  I  have  bMb  wondcriiiK  what  made  me  dtlav 

siibsrrihinir  as  long  a*  I  did.  The  maga/.Ine  certaiBljT  fills 
A  uriii|iic  place,  as  it  gives  wc  "outside  VermootefS"  • 
chance  In  ^rct  hack  home  every  month.  All  the  article!  af« 
briflit,  ami  tii;lit  to  tlie  point,  the  illustrations  arc  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired,  and  the  whole  roag^azine  is  as 
fiill  oi  Kood  things  an  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  In  the  future, 
I  ■hall  look  for"The  Vernonter,"  as  I  would  a  irieod 

Votjt  Imiy  yuurs, 

O.  S.  G.  NabrMlM. 
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DELIVERING  THE  SAP  AT  A  MODEL  VERMONT  SUGAR-HOUSE. 

When  the  gathering  tub  is  well  filled  with  sap  it  is  drawn  to  a  position  above  the  sugar- 
house  and  the  sap  is  spouted  into  a  tank  which  supplies  the  evaporator. 

The  "nigh  ox"  was  chewing  his  cud  industriously  when  all  was  ready  for  this  photograph 
and  it  could  not  properly  be  taken  until  he  desisted.  The  farm  manager,  photographer  with  bulb 
in  hand,  editor  and  three  farm  hands,  not  seen  in  the  picture,  awaited  his  pleasure.  The  train 
was  due  to  go  in  27  minutes  and  no  time  to  spare.  It  was  a  ridiculous  situation.  Finally  a  well- 
directed  snowball  interrupted  his  ruminations  for  an  instant,  and  wc  got  him. 


GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  DEEP  BREATHING. 


The  long  breath  idea  has  recently  gained 
wide  publicity.  Fresh  air  is  an  essential  of 
good  living.  Fifty  long  breaths  a  day  will  make 
new  persons  of  manyof  us.  We  don't  need  to  go 
to  Denver,  to  California,  Florida  or  anywhere 
else.  The  best  air  in  the  world  for  Vermonters 
is  on  tap  right  here  at  home.  A  person  who 
makes  a  daily  practice  of  taking  deep  draughts 
of  invigorating  air  into  the  lungs,  filling  every 
unused  cell,  will  never  have  consumption, 
pneumonia,  oreven  a  good  cold.  Will  Carleton, 
the  deep-chested  poet,  who  often  appears  before 
Vermont  audiences,  is  a  disciple  of  the  practice 
and  makes  the  proposition  in  one  of  his  lectures 
that  if  any  one  will  give  htm  f  i.  a  day  until  he 
has  either  of  those  troubles  he  will  give  them 
^10,000  when  he  does  contract  one. 

Try  deep  breathing  first  time  you  leave  the 


house;  slowly — till  you've  nearly  reached  your 
limit — then  contract  your  shoulders  and  gush 
it  out  with  great  force!  That  is  the  modus 
operandi.  Simple,  is  it  not.^  But  what  a  glow 
'twill  give  you.  A  goo<l  store  of  fresh  air  will 
carry  you  joyously  thru  half  your  forenoon's 
work.  Take  plenty  ol  good,  long  breaths  when- 
ever you  can  think  of  it. 

In  some  armies  of  foreign  lands  the  deep 
breath  idea  is  a  permanent  asset,  with  results. 
The  sentinel,  pacing  his  lonely  beat,  begins  to 
take  long  breaths  at  first  suspicion  of  a  creeping 
chill.  After  half  a  dozen  a  sense  of  warmth 
comes.   That  is  the  end  of  the  chill. 

The  blacksmith's  arm  would  fail  for  want  of 
use.  Think  of  the  great  unu.sed  cell  spaces  in 
your  lungs.  Give  even  the  remotest  of^  them  a 
frequent  change  of  air  and  surprise  yourself. 
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Jf irsit  ^teel  ^quatresi  matie  in  Vermont 

•V  OUR  BKHNINOTON  COIIimPONDCNT. 


FEW  people  in  Vermont  know  that 
South  Shaftsbury,  a  little  village 
nestled  under  the  Green  Mountains  in 
Bennington  county,  was  the  birthplace  of 
a  carpenter's  tool,  used  today  in  nearly 
every  occupation,  although  over  loo  years 
have  dapsed  since  its  manufacture  was 
commenced  in  a  crude  way.  This  tool  is 
the  ordinary  steel  square  so  commonly  in 
use  by  carpenters,  which  was  the  invention 
of  Silas  Hawes,  a  poor  blacksmith,  one  of 
the  early  residents  of  the  town,  who  for 
years  carried  on  his  business,  and  before 
bis  death  became  widely  known  throug;h 
different  countries.  He  had  seen  the 
product  of  his  fertile  mind  come  into 
almost  g^eneral  use  even  then,  and  as  a 
result  had  amassed  a  fortune.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Hawes  manufactured  the  squares 
in  a  crude  way  but  it  was  not  until  after 
thedkoeof  the  war  of  i8ia  that  the  real 
manufiicture  d  them  was  commenced. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
there  were  many  lumber  mills  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  in  Southern  X'ermont,  and 
as  tin  peddlars  were  also  plenty  they 
purchased  the  saws  aher  they  were  worn 
out  and  brought  them  to  lilr.  Hawes.  who 
used  them  in  his  business.  One  rainy 
summer  day  while  Mr.  Hawes  was  sitting 
in  his  shop  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up,  one  of  these  itinerant  peddlars  drove 
up  to  the  shop  door  and  asked  to  have 
his  horse  shod.  He  had  quite  a  number 
of  the  worn  out  saws,  that  were  in  pretty 
good  condition.  The  blacksmith,  after 
some  bantering,  agreed  to  take  what  saws 
were  on  the  cart,  for  which  he  would  shoe 
the  horse.  The  horse  was  shod  and  each 
of  the  men  thought  that  he  had  made  a 
good  trade.  For  som  e  ti  m  e  M  r .  Hawes  had 
been  meditating  that  by  welding  two  pieces 
of  the  saws  together  he  could  make  a  steel 
square  that  would  take  the  place  of  the 
wooden  one  then  so  generally  in  use.  He 
made  the  attempt,  the  two  pieces  were 
welded  together,  and  he  succeeded  in 
marking  on  it  the  inches  and  subdivisions, 
polished  up  the  steel  ai^d  the  first  Steel 
square  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
launched  into  the  world. 


How  to  turn  out  the  squares  fast  enough 
for  the  demand,  was  a  source  of  much 
trouble.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  a 
neighboring  shop  then  owned  by  Stephen 
Whipple  and  now  standinjj,  and  in  which 
was  a  trip  hammer  run  by  water,  should 
be  used,  and  in  this  shop,  and  on  the 
anvil  of  Mr.  Hawes  the  squares  were  made 
for  several  years.  About  that  time  .Mr. 
Hawes  took  out  a  patent  on  his  discovery. 
At  first  the  sales  were  mostly  made  by 
peddlars  through  the  country.  The  new 
tools  brought  a  good  price,  six  and  seven 
dollars  each.  Tlie  name  ** Hawes"  was 
stamped  on  every  square  that  went  out. 
Room  was  needed  for  the  increasing 
business,  and  so  the  stone  building  seen  in 
the  picture  was  erected,  fitted  with 
machmery,  a  ]arv:e  part  of  which  originated 
with  employees  of  the  plant,  and  work  was 
commenced  and  has  been  oofttinuondy 
carried  on  Miwe. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  business, 
opposition  to  the  making  of  the  squares 
developed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  competition  reduced  the  output  of 
this  plant  materially.  Mr.  Hawes  retired 
fiom  the  business  with  a  competence,  left 
ShaJbdKiry,  and  died,  but  where  is  not 
known.  In  1864  when  the  Eagle  Square 
Manufacturing  Company  was  formed,  the 
making  of  squares  had  so  diminished  that 
it  was  decided  to  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  bedsteads  and  making  interior  finishings, 
and  this  now  the  principal  part  of  Uie 
business,  one  of  the  largest  in  Bennington 
county.  Nearly  50,000  bedsteads  are 
turned  out  annually,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  from  75  to  100  men  with  machinery 
are  employed.  Twenty  five  men  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  squares, 
and  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  them  yet. 
The  works  cn  the  company  cover  a  space 
of  six  acres,  on  which  are  various  buildings 
of  brick,  stone,  and  frame.  The  company 
owns  large  tracts  of  timberland  mosdy  in 
the  towns  of  Shaftsbury  and  Glastenbury. 
in  addition  to  which  large  quantities  of 
lumber  are  purchased  from  other  mills. 
The  works  are  located  near  the  tracks  of 
the  Rutland  railroad  company  so  that  ship 
ments  are  easily  made.    If  these  works 
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were  taken  from  South  Shaftsbury  it  would 
reduce  the  standard  of  the  pretty  village 
known  by  that  name  to  that  of  a  cross 
country  settlement. 

The  town  of  Shaftsbury  in  which  these 
works  are  located,  was  chartered  in  1761, 
and  is  the  fifth  largest  in  Bennington  county. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  2,000,  about 
the  same  as  in  1790.  It  is  known  as  being 
the  home  of  Jonas  Galusha,  who  was 
governor  of  the  state  from  1809  to  18 13. 

In  the  town  was  constituted  in  1768  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  the  state,  the  organiza- 
tion being  yet  maintained.    At  a  town  meet- 


ing held  in  1 787  the  followingsingular  resolu- 
tion was  passed  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  the  public  money,  voted  at  that  time  : 
"That  none  of  the  public  money  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  or  support  of  school 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  taught  by  a 
woman." 

In  what  is  known  as  the  Maple  Hill 
cemetery  in  the  Center  town  is  a  tombstone 
erected  in  1765  on  which  is  the  following 
inscription  : 

"When  I  am  laid  close  in  my  Rrave, 
And  all  my  bones  are  rotten, 
Remember  me  when  this  you  see, 
That  I  mayn't  be  forgotten." 


VERMONT  will  be  creditably  represented  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  There  will 
be  a  neat  cottage,  fronting  upon  Hampton  Roads,  the  historic  water-way,  where 
Vermonters  and  all  visitors  will  find  a  cordial  reception,  and  where  attractive  literature 
about  the  State  will  be  given  out.  We  also  have  ample  space  in  many  of  the  principal 
buildings  for  Sute  products. 

We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  plans  for  we  assume  every 
reader  takes  a  state  paper.  We  shall  present  an  exhaustive  article  on  "Vermont  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,"  by  Mr.  Forbes,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Commission,  soon 
after  the  opening,  April  26.  This  will  include  photographs  of  the  Vermont  building 
and  exhibits,  views  of  the  Exposition  and  all  of  interest  to  Vermonters. 
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BY  ALICE  FLAGG. 


)ITH  a  corner  of  her  gingham 
apron,  Mrs.  Tubbs  wiped  the 
steam  from  one  of  the  panes  in 
the  kitchen  window,  and  peered  out.  She 
saw  Bartholomew  coming  ponderously 
across  from  the  barnyard,  bearing  the 
milk  pails.  There  was  a  look  on  his  face 
that  reminded  one  of  the  darkening  of 
thunder  clouds,  and  she  knew  that,  sooner, 
or  later,  the  flash  and  the  rumble,  would 
follow. 

With  tremulous  haste,  impeded  only  by 
her  lameness,  she  sought  to  have  the 
breakfast  on  the  table,  by  the  time  Barthol- 
omew hnished 
scrubbing  face 
and  hair  with 
the  brown  towel 
for  she  couldn't 
* '  abear  to  keep 
h  i  m  waitin'." 

"Now,  pa,  come 
t'yerbreakfas," 
she  said,  as  he 
finished  running 
the  comb 
through  his 
bushy  white 
locks,  and 
beard. 

Bartholomew  took  the  rush -bottomed 
chair  by  his  place  at  the  table,  and  bowed 
his  head,  but  the  blessing  would  not  come. 
The  storm,  within,  was  too  far  advanced. 
After  a  silent  petition  on  his  wife's  part,  he 
raised  his  heavy  face,  and  a  flash  shot  from 
under  his  over-hanging  brows,  followed, 
immediately,  by  the  rumble:  "I'd  wollup 
them,  tarnul  younguns,  ef  I  warn't  detar- 
mined  to  hev  the  law  on  their  father.  An 
I  wull  hev  it,  as  quick  as  the  law  allows." 

"Now,  Bartholomew,  I  wouldn't  git  into 
no  law  soot,  ef  I  was  you.  Vou  know, 
pa,  it  doosn't  pay. " 

"Wull,  ye  ain't  me,  Maria,  an'  I  don't 
care  whether  it  pays,  er  not.  I  want  the 
law  on  Mcacham,  an'  I'ma-goin  to  hev  it." 

"Wall,  here,  pa,  take  an'  eat  yer 
breakf's.  The  day's  afore  ye.  Ye  c'n 
tend  te  ycr  lawsootin,  arterwards." 

Bartholomew  emptied  the  fragrant  interior 
of  a  baked  potato  upon  his  plate,  and  took 


BARTHOLOMEW. 


a  spoonful  of  codfish  gravy.  He  ate  in 
silence,  only  calling  for  the  "bowl  of 
cider-apple-sass,  an'  another  helpin'  o' 
johnny  cake." 

Mrs.  Tubbs  was  anxious,  and  solicitous, 
and  tried  with  poorly  concealed  nervous- 
ness to  avert  an  outbreak.  Not  until 
breakfast  was  nearly  over,  did  she  venture 
to  inquire  into  the  trouble.  When  she 
did,  she  was  enlightened  by  a  brief,  and 
surly,  explanation. 

"My  west  meddar-fence  is  all  bruk 
daown,  an'  the  sheep,  I  put  in  there,  day 
afore  yesterday,  is  a  wanderin'  clar  up 
t'  the  maownting.  Them  tarnal,  shift- 
less Meachams  think  all  a  fence  is  fer,  is 
t'  furnish  teeter-boards.  I'll  drum  a  leetle 
sense  into  their  onresponsible  heads,  ef  I 
am  able." 

Mrs.  Tubbs  knew  by  experience  that  it 
was  useless  "  t'  argy  with  Bartholomew;" 
he  was  "so  sot"  when  he  had  his  mind 
made  up,  so  she  saw  him  take  himself 
wrathfuUy  of!  to  the  barn,  and  said  nothing. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  days  in  early 
spring,  when  the  warm  air  teems  with  the 
smell  of  earth,  and  earth's  first  offerings 
of  tlie  year.  The  snow  had  nearly  all 
disappeared  from  the  valley ;  the  trees 
were  budding,  and  the  birds  already 
returning.  The  children  were  scouring  all 
the  hillsides  for  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
first  wild-flowers,  moreover  it  was  a  great 
day  with  the  children,  for  it  was  April 
first,  and  many  were  the  hearty  laughs 
that  followed  some  unwary  credulity  of 
outward  honesty. 

Small  Billy  Tucker,  with  serious  face, 
told  a  smaller  boy,  who  had  found  himself 
in  some  childish  difficulty  by  his  own  mis- 
doing, that,  when  got  into  like  difficulties, 
he  went  straight  home  and  told  his  mother. 
Acting  upon  the  suggestion,  small  Tommy 
ran  home  with  torn  and  muddy  clothes, 
and  got  the  spanking  which,  Billy  confided 
to  another  boy,  he  "knew  he  would  get'* 

Bobby  Larkins  playing  runaway  colt  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  with  a  great  flourish 
of  heels,  and  a  downward  plunge  of  his 
tow  head,  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  Farmer 
Brown  was  passing  with  his  heavy  wagon 
and  horses.     Bobliy  ran,  and  climbed  up. 
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behind,  working  forward  into  hearing 
distance,  and  shouted : 

"Say,  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  the  first 
April  Fool?" 

•*  You'll  find  the  answer  to  that  thar 
question  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Ezra," 
answorf'd  Mr.  Brown,  gravely,  and  Bobby 
let  himself  down  from  the  rear  of  the 
wa^on ,  and  cantered  home.  At  the  dfainer 
taV)le  he  inquired  of  his  father,  where-abouts 
in  the  BiUe  he  should  look  for  the  book 
of  Ezra. 

**I  disremember,  bubby.  It's  a  long 
time  sence  I've  hed  leesure  to  look  in 
my  Bible.  " 

"It's  one  'o  them  short  hocHa  arter 
Pta'ms,  I  think/'  said  his  aunt  Jemima. 

After  dinner,  Bobby  looked.    He  b^n 

at  the  beginning  SO  as  tn  niake  sure,  and 
by  frequently  moistening  his  thumb  was 
enabled  to  make  the  leaves  turn  with 
tolerable  rapidity.  When  he  canieto  Ezra, 
he  turned  a  few  more  leaves,  and  said, 
*'//uA,  "  that  was  all. 

It  was  too  beautiful  a  day  to  stay  indoors, 
so  he  went  down  the  road  and  searched 
the  grassy  ban\c  next  to  Mr.  Tubbs' 
"meddar  fence,"  for  violets.  He  was 
searching,  there,  when  Mr.  Brown  came 
rattling  along  with  his  heavy  team,  again. 

•'Hello!  bub,  whatcher  lookin'  fer?" 
he  called. 

"I'm  huntin'  fer  the  13th  chapter  of 
Ezra,"  replied  Bobby  feigning  great 
industry. 

Mr.  Brown  was  still  laughing,  when  he 
rattled  out  of  sight,  and  the  hiUs  laughed, 
too. 

The  Meacham  family  were  at  breakfost 

on  this  morning  when  Mr.  Hickey,  the 
constable,  appeared  at  the  open,  kitchen 
door,  and  said,  blandly,  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  **I  say,  Ike,  remember  they  want 
you  to  come  over  to  lawyer  Brewster's 
office,  an'  tell  um  why  they  shouldn't  clap 
ye  inter  jail  if  ye  don't  pay  fer  the  damage 
yer  boys  did  to  Bartholomew  Tubte' 
fence." 

Mr.  Meacham's  face  liushed,  sensitively. 
It  beemed,  sometimes,  as  though  all  the 
blows  in  life  were  aimed  at  him.  With  a 
large  family  to  sup|)ort,  and  a  body  never 
Strong,  the  way,  at  best,  was  hard.  Of  a 
most  peaceable  disposition,  he  was  con- 
stantly finding  him.self  unwillingly  in  troul)Ie 
with  his  neighbors.  His  wife,  instead  of 
feeling  sympathy  for  him,  thought  him 


lacking  in  backbone,  and  was  free  to  tell 
him  so  upon  the  slightest  occasion. 

"To  do  the  boys  justice,  they  felt  sorry 
for  their  father,  and,  since  they  knew  they 
had  broken  down  the  fence,  wondered 
what  they  could  do  to  get  him  out  of  the 
trouUe  they  had  got  him  into. 

In  lawyer  Brewster's  little  office,  back 
of  the  store,  the  interested  parties  assem- 
bled, sitting  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke 
dense  enough  to  befog  any  brain  into  an 
acceptance  of  evidence  as  it  was  presented. 
While  they  waited  for  Mr.  Tubbs  to  get 
out  of  he  overcoat,  and  make  himsdf 
comfortable,  they  chaffed  one  another, 
good  naturedly. 

"What  yer  got  to  say  f'r  yerself," 
bughed  jolly  )iJ(%e  Potter,  giving  his  dis- 
consolate looking  ne^hbor  a  resounding 
slap  on  the  shoulder. 

Mr.  Meacham  took  a  seat  in  a  square  of 
sunshine,  and  replied,  "I  don't  know 
nothin'  a-tol  about  it.  I  han't  bruk  no 
fence,  an'  I  han't  seen  none  broke." 

"That  ain't  neither  here  n'r  thar," 

said  Mr.  Tubbs,  gettint;^  angry.  "Your 
boys  bruk  that  thar  fence,  an'  I'll  hev  the 
law  on  yer." 

"Wall  bo3fS,  stop  y'r  bickerin'"  said 
the  judge,  rapping  on  the  table  by  which 
he  sat.  Let's  perceed  t'  th'  trial  o'  th' 
case.  Lawyer  Brewster,  you  repasent  the 
prosocootion.  You  may  hev  the  floor." 
Thereupon,  the  village  lawyer  proceeded 
to  cover  a  portion  of  the  aforesaid  Hoor 
with  his  rubber  boots.  He  said,  "Wall, 
the  case  as  I  understand  it  is  this  :  Neigh- 
bor Tubbs'  fence  has  been  broke  down, 
and  he  wants  justice.  Bartholomew  has 
been  wrastlin'  with  the  rocks,  roots,  an* 
elements,  f'r  half  a  century,  an'  he  nach- 
ally  can't  stan'  ha\in'  his  proppety 
destroyed.  He  wants  folks  to  keep  out '  n 
his  grass,  an'  ofT '  n  hi.s  fences.  He  hes 
worked  fourteen  hours  a  day,  f'r  fifty 
years,  f'r  what  he's  got,  an'  he  wants  it. 
If  other  folks  hev  got  any  grass  to  tromple 
down,  an*  any  fences  to  convart  inter 
tecter-board.s,  he's  willin'  they  should  do 
as  they  hev  a  mind  to  with  their  own,  but 
his'  n,  hr  wants  left  alone." 

He  paused  to  observe  the  look  of  interest 
on  the  faces  of  his  neighbors,  and  continued: 
"Them  thar  Meacham  boys  were  a-seen 
beyant  the  fence,  in  the  meddar,  a-pirkin' 
poses,  a  short  time  afore  it  was  observed 
that  the  fence  was  broke.   They  hev  often 
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been  observed  teeterin*  on  that  aforesaid 

fence,  an'  many  times,  here  to-ft^re,  they 
hev  been  seen  a-hangin'  on,  an'  a  crawlin' 
through,  that  thar  fence. " 

The  doctor  had  been  chosen  for  the 
defence.  He  was  always  ready  to  take 
the  part  of  anybody  in  trouble.  He  now 
pulled  his  chair  forward,  laid  down  his 
pipe,  parted  his  whiskers,  and  clearing  his 
throat  began  :  "  There  has  been  no  sootable 
evidence  to  show  that  the  parties  suspected 
are  guilty.  There  was  a  high  wind  the 
night  before  the  fence  was  broke  down 
The  wind  may  have  blow'd  it  down.  I'he 
sheep  are  wanderin'  on  the  mountain  side ; 
perhaps  they  broke  it  down.  I  hev  often 
feared  to  look  at  that  fence,  myself,  when 
drivin'  by,  f'r  fear  I  should  be  responsible 
f'r  its  fallin'  over.  Now  why  do  you 
attack  two  little  boys  who  were  out  lookin' 
f  *  r  Mayfiowers.  You,  men,  except  neigh- 
bor Ba^rtholomew,  hev  boys  of  your  own, 
an*  ye  know  ye  can't  build  a  fence  high 
enough,  nor  prickly  enough,  to  keep  'm 
out  o'  the  medows  a-huntin'  f '  r  the  wild 
dungs  God  planted  thar.  They  own  'em, 
and  ye  can't  make  'eni  believe  they  don't. 
Ye  can't  no  more  keep  'em  fr'm  th'  wild 
flowers,  'n'  sborberries,  th'  frogs  'n*  bii'ds' 
nests,  then  ye  can  dam  a  river  s*  high  it 
can't  git  over,  or  around.  God  made  'em 
so,  an'  he  made  'em  a-nuti  sight  smarter 
*n  we  would,  if  we  could  make  *em  over. 
Neighbor  Meacham,  here,  hasn't  no 
medow,  n'r  fence,  but  he  hes  two  likely 
boys,  which  is  a  long  sight  better.  If  they 
was  my  boys,  they  might  go  where  they 
pleased,  an'  I'd  back  'em  They've  got 
t'  search  f'r  knowledge,  an'  they've  got 
t'  hev  room  t'  search.  The  middle  o'  the 
road  don't  contain  it  all,  an'  it  might  jest 
as  well  be  Bartholomew's  medow  they  use, 
as  some  one's  else's.  In  my  opinion,  it 
was  them  sheep  that  broke  that  fence,  an' 
I'd  like  to  see  the  pusson  who  can  pro\  e 
it  wa'n't.  I'd  give  'em  some  extra  tastin' 
medicine  next  time  they  was  sick,  f'r 
their  infermation." 

The  prosecution  attempted  to  show  that 
the  fallen  boards  lay  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  the  mischief  could  not  have 
beendoneby  the  sheep,  but  seeing  that  proof 
was  necessary  to  belief,  it  was  suggested 
that  they  go  in  a  body,  and  look  at  the 
fence.  "This,  they  were  all  glad  to  do, 
and  with  one  accord  they  arose  and 
walked  out. 


To  go  back  a  little  in  my  story,  the 

Meacham  boys  sat  down  on  the  broken 
fence  to  consider  what  were  best  to  be 
done. 

' '  We  might  mend  the  fence/'  suggested 

Alexander. 

**  Yes,  and  make  it  better  than  it  was, 
before,"  added  Leander,  taking  hold  of 

one  of  the  old  posts,  and  shaking  it.  "These 
are  no  good,  1  know  where  we  can  get 
some.  They  are  down  by  the  railroad  — 
left  over.    Nobody  claims  them. 

Alexander  thought  this  a  good  scheme, 
so  they  went  down,  and  brought  a  couple 
of  the  posts  up,  replacing  the  old  ones 
with  them,  and  packing  them  around  with 
stones  and  earth,  to  make  them  stand 
strong.  They  nailed  the  fallen  boards 
securely  in  place,  then,  looking  proudly 
at  their  work,  wondered  what  crowning 
touch  they  could  give  it 

**  This  will  be  an  awful  good  April  fool 
on  Mr.  Tubbs.    Won't  it?"  said  Alexander. 

"So  it  will,"  said  Leander.  "  Let's  put 
uj)  a  card  with  Ai'RiL  FooL  written  on  it." 

With  the  bottom  out  of  a  pasteboard  box, 
and  a  piece  of  red  chalk,  they  soon  had  the 
sign  ready.and  tacked  it  to  the  fence.  There 
the  court  found  it,  when  they  all  marched 
down  to  learn  whether  the  aforesaid  fence 
had  been  leveled  by  sheep,  or  by  boys. 

OLD  TIME  WORSHIP. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Angeliof  Boston  r<:pro<hices  our 
"First  Meeting  House  in  Vermont"  picture  in 
Our  Dcmh  Animals  calling  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  building  hadno chimney:  "Our 

great,  great-gram!  fat  Vers  and  grandmothers 
had  to  listen  to  long  sermons  on  cold  winter 
Sundays,  with  the  thermometer  sometimes 
down  to  zero  or  below,  with  no  stoves  or  fire- 
places. The  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp,  of  North- 
ampton, gave  in  his  autobiography  many  years 
ago  an  account  o(  his  childhood  in  those  old 
days  which  this  meeting.;  In  use  represents.  He 
had  to  listen  to  sermons  about  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  study  his  catechism  a  gcxxl  sliare 
of  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  days  were  terri- 
ble ones  to  him,  and  Sunday  nights  his  good 
mother  would  tuck  him  up  in  bed  and  after 
hearing  him  repeat  his  hltlc  prayers  would  say, 
"Now,  Theodore,  you  must  be  a  good  boy, 
tiecause  if  you're  a  good  boy  you  may  some- 
time go  to  heaven,  and  heaven,  Theodore,  will 
be  a  perpetiml  Sabhatli  " 


Chr  Vtrmontrr  is  a  good  deal  of  a  Vermonter 
after  all.  Not  as  big  as  some — not  as  iine  as 
some— not  always  appccdated  «k  first  glance — 
but  improves  mightily  on  acquaintaoee. 
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Henry  Mills  alden. 


This  is  a  picture  of  a  Vermonter  who  for 
36  years  out  of  43  years  service,  has  held  a 
prominent  position  with  the  house  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  City.  As 
editor  on  two  of  their  greatest  publications 
he  has  exercised  an  influence  given  to  few. 
The  editor  descries  the  public  need  and 
outlines  the  line  of  procedure  to  many 
gifted  writers.  He  treats  and  trims  the 
resultant  manuscripts,  strikes  a  proper 
balance  between  articles  of  an  issue,  and 
adjudges  to  a  nicety  what  is  to  be  presented 
and  what  held  back,  in  greater  or  less 
strength.  The  pages  of  the  issue  are 
moulded  to  a  fixed  but  elastic  policy  in  the 
editor's  mind.  It  comes  near  his  character. 
Mr.  Alden  was  managing  editor  of  Harper's 


Chas.  R.  CiMMlttriK  : 

On  pazc  lu  nf  fanuary  nuinhrr  voii  ptihliHti  a  lettrr 
•iffned  "T.  R.  M..  of  .Mioiuiuiia."  I  think  Uiis  i>  from  an 
old  friend  nf  mine.  It  has  been  many  vcars  tince  I  Imvc 
heard  1mm  him  Will  you  j^ivr  mc'  hi»  full  name  and 
address?  I  ahould  like  to  write  him.  His  expression  <if 
lore  lor  the  beautiful  state  and  its  p<!oplc  will  hnd  a  warm 
reception  by  many  who  uned  In  knnw  him. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  Thk  V'chmontkh  for 
many  yean  and  more  prnud  ot  showini;  it  to  mv  friend* 
than  anv  monthly  or  nthrr  publication  ihut  we  take  and  I 
regard  its  ct)ntiiittoua  improvement  very  marked.  I  hope 
it  may  prove  a  profitable  and  pleus;int  ciilcrpriic  to  you, 
which  would  of  course  in  proportion  make  it  of  value  to  the 
State. 

I  enclose  nne  dollar  to  pay  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
my  jftaodson.  J.  b.  R.  New  York. 


Weekly  from  1863  to  1869  and  has  been 
editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  since  1869. 
His  work  has  brought  him  in  friendly  con- 
tact with  all  the  great  writers  of  the  period. 
That  they  approve  the  wisdom  and  kindly 
grace  of  the  man  was  shown  by  the  record- 
breaking  assembly  which  gathered  at  the 
Harper  publishing  house  last  November  to 
do  him  honor.  Upon  this,  his  yolh  birth- 
day, more  than  200  illustrious  editors, 
authors  and  artists  of  both  sexes  were  present, 
and  many  sent  regards  in  letters  or  artistic 
sketches  revealing  marked  warmth  of 
friendship. 

The  occasion  furnished  opf)ortunity  for 
taking  26  group  photographs  of  the  pen 
celebrities  of  America. 

It  falls  to  lew  men  to  stand  in  the  high 
esteem  accorded  Mr.  Alden.  To  judge 
by  his  portrait  one  would  say  he  had  the 
inherent  traits  of  all  real  V^ermonters  :  that 
he  was  faithful  and  modest  and  of  unyield- 
ing principle.  The  record  of  all  the  years 
bears  out  this  assumption.  Like  Clark 
and  Dewey  his  achievements  have  been 
without  brag  or  bluster.  Yet  his  after- 
dinner  speech  to  his  assembled  friends 
showed  well  the  yet  untarnished  metal  of 
the  man  —  his  vast  adaptability  to  the  place 
he  fills. 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war. 

Henry  Mills  Alden  was  born  at  Mount 
Tabor,  Vermont,  November  11.  1836. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1857 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
i860.  He  is  the  author  of  two  books, 
"God  in  His  World"  and  "A  Study  of 
Death;"  and  with  A.  H.  Guernsey  is  joint 
editor  ol  Harper's  "Pictorial  History  of 
the  Great  Rebellion." 

Henry  Mills  Alden  ! 

Oldest  member  of  the  magazine  fraternity ! 
May  your  guiding  star  shine  brightly  for 
many  a  year  to  come  ! 


Mr.  Chas.  R.  Ci'MMiNOb; 

I  have  secure<l  a  subscriber  to  The  \'F.HMONTim. 
He  is  an  acquaintance  and  a  lover  of  nature,  and  in  a  talk 
with  him  I  mentioned  Tmf.  Vkhmontek.  He  said  he  had 
never  seen  it,  was  interested  and  would  like  to  subscribe  so 
1  eoclnsc  his  dollar. 

I  am  iflad  the  prints  were  acceptable.  Will  send  you 
others  at  1  get  them. 

II.  \V.  S..  Vermont. 

Mr.  Smith  supplied  the  frontispiece  of  this 
number.   VVe  are  proud  of  his  skill  and  interest. 
This  kind  of  missionary  work  counts. 
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A  Problem  in  Obtusion. 


ngers  among  us  are  invariably  non-plussed  at  one  thing.  They  can't  understand  why 
their  flash-in-the-pan  enthusiasm  over  some  plainly  seen  need  fails  to  bring  a  report  of  concerted 
action  from  their  newly  adopted  community.  They  think  we  need  a  lecture  course,  or  village  incor- 
poration, or  macadamized  roads.  Often  they  make  a  dash  with  a  handful  of  half-hearted  sjonpathi- 
zers  —  to  admit  failure. 

They  do  not  understand  our  people.  We  do  not  entirely  understand  ourselves.  Yet  son^,  far- 
sighted,  can  tell  with  considerable  certainty  how  such  and  such  projects  are  going  to  "  set." 

We  are  a  conservative  lot. 

A  newly  arrived  promoter  said  last  fall  he  would  ask  the  Legislature  for  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  Sute  Improvement  Society.  His  assumption  nearly  took  our  breath  away.  We  told  him 
he  didn't  know  our  people  —  he'd  be  lucky  to  get  three. 

They  voted  twenty  five  hundred  for  the  work  —  but  the  Governor  pocket-vetoed  the  bill. 

'  \^  *he  newspapers  have  recently  printed  an  attenuated  example  of  project  to  practice,  in  State 
matters. 

In  1890  Governor  Carroll  S. 
Page,  a  keen,  sound,  sagacious  ad- 
viser, recommended  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  that  we  have 

The  Australian  ballot. 

Restriction  of  child  labor. 

A  readjustment  of  burdens 
for  support  of  schools. 

Additional  power  to  the  rail- 
road commission. 

Abolition  of  railroad  passes. 

Weekly  payments. 

An  increased  tax  on  railroads. 


Privacy  of  ballot  came  in  1890. 

By  some  subterranean  process 
of  "educated  public  sentiment"  the 
rest  came  into  recognition  and  adop- 
tion by  the  Assembly  of  1906. 


Every  good  thing  has  to  soak 
about  so  long  before  we  take  it  up. 


An  essential  need  in  Vermont 
today  is  MANUAL  TRAINING 
in  every  graded  school. 

Legislators  ignored  the  bill, 
ow  long,  Oh  Lord  .' 


I Wish  To  Exchange  Mv  8 
Room  House  Ano  mAmn. 
Acme  or  land  im  Qhccnwood, 
11  MiLC*  Fnom  Boston,  is 
Minute  Electnic  Senvice,  B3 
Thains  a  D*v.  For  a  Small 
Fanm  Or  Village  Place  in  Ver- 
mont, New    HAMPSHIRE,  MAINE 

on  Northern  Massachusetts. 

C.  F.  RUTLAND, 
MOPKiNTON,  Mass. 


l^crmont  originalitp  anb  quality.   (Can  pou  get     a  subscriber? 


A  VERMONT  STORE-KEEPER  IK  TEXAS. 

The  cut  hfri'wlth  priwntt'il  Hhona  thr  Interior  of  ii  nioilH  jtrooery 
conducted  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Smith  of  Fort  Worth.  Texan.  Mr.  Smith  U 
u  native  VermnntiT.  hnvliiK  llvtil  for  ninny  yesrH  In  Hnrtford.  lu 
IKhN  he  inoveti  to  TiiiilirlilK<'  h»iI  then'  In  IMMI  nnx  iiiiirricd  In  MrH. 
id>-lln  Miiblifird.  iliiuichtpr  i.-f  Kiifim  Molt  of  I'lttNtlt-ld.  and  the  couple 
Imnifdiiitcly  dc|>'>rtcil  for  Tcxati  to  iiiiike  their  futurv  home.  Mr. 
Smith  efitiiiiilHliiMl  buHincHH  nt  hix  prfwnt  location  in  ISMII  and  haa 
Hlnci'  enjoyed  a  Htendlly  Krowlng  and  wlect  patronaico-  Hln  otore  In 
railed  thi'"llnoi«t  In  the  rliy. 

Kort  Worth  l«  the  irrowlnir  MetropolU  i>f  the  nouth-wetit,  with 
n  populittlon  of  72,oiK),  with  eleven  trunk  rallwavH  and  nil  the  con- 
vcnlenceti  of  the  Innfr  rttles  of  the  north.  The  Swift  nrid  Armour 
plnntH  niid  thexltvl  rollliiK  mill  an' iH-rhiip*  the  larKeHt  of  thenian- 
utncturlnu  IntenntM.  thouKli  there  are  niuny  other  plantH  of  tenner 
ninKultude.  Cattle  ralttlnjt  l«  carried  on  extenwlvely  in  the  country 
adlm-ent  to  Korth  Worth  and  the  cnttleiiien  tlnd  n  ready  market  for 
all  ttii-lr  herdH.  The  city  Ih  Krowlnic  rapidly  and  with  a  luont  8ub. 
,  Klaiitlal  irrowth  which  lK'«i|>«'akB  iiernwinence.  Itrlck  l(lo<-kH  ar»' tak- 
iiiK  the  pbu-e  of  wiHiden  ■liackM.  and  ever.\  where  In  neen  the  nnmU- 
lakable  evidence  of  proii|)eriiy  and  promlw  of  u  brllli'iut  future. 

Mr  .'^inlili  lookM  upon  Thk  Vbkmontkk  iim  a  monthly  vlHltor 
from  the  old  home  and  with  each  vImU  !•«  renilmled  of  the  da.va  s[ient 
aiiionK  the  hlllM  of  the  (trnnd  old  linn-n  Mountain  State. 
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Mk.  Cha&  R.  Cummings; 

Eadoaed  pleaw  find  my  iiibacriptknb  We 
luiTe  a  bcaltbf  Verawmt  Sodety  here,  which  held  a 

sugar  party  last  sprinp  in  one  of  nur  mountain  can- 
yons. It  was  IaiT?ely  attended  and  after  the  feast 
there  were  patriotic  speeches,  etc.  We  also  have 
a  vigorous  New  England  Society  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  cndflw  a  menu  of  our  latest  dinner,  to  that  you 
may  lec  how  we  diqum  ounelvea.  [A  very  neat 
folder.  Editor.]  Vermont  i>  very  well  represented 
in  Southern  f'alifomia,  and  many  of  our  leading 
tnen  and  women  come  from  the  old  State.  We 
cnjov  Thk  Vkr.mom  kr  very  much.  You  are  doing 
a  good  work.  Your  illuxtfiitioas  carry  us  back  to 
Vennottt.        Youn  very  tmly, 

Tohn  B.  JohnMii,  nuadena,  Cai. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DINNER. 

Por«bithers'  Day. 
Orilt  Room.  Dm.      IM,  B  p.  M. 

» CBoMon  Btfht)  Cold  Bdhd  Ban 

[limton  Urnwn  Hread 
White  Uread  auil  Butter 
PIcktai  OHtm 
Pnnpkto  Pto 

OouslUDta  ClMrs« 


Fnrtt  Xutu 

Cit«r«ry  and  musical  Program. 

latrodaeltwy  Remarka  by  tlie  TnaHtniiwtcr 


1. 

_  Hon.  t'lia*.  i.  Mojreii 

%,  TWut.  "The  I>anaiiifc  of  Hi-'  I'llicrltim" 
Jlespouiie:  W.  Li.  Fuller  (N.  H. 

5,  Toaat,  *'TIm  B««ton  Te*  farQr  or  Tlucatloa  wltb- 

mat  KepreorntiiHon" 
Ri>«i)tnni«*r  'Iforin-  1 4'  Dova  |B.  1.) 

4.  KoriK  i  s.-i.i  tr,it  Frcderiefe  B.Boott 

6.  To«>t.  •  Tdc  \  lllfijrc  n.H  lor" 

U(>M|i.>nM-  l>r.  Slicrnmn  Olbba  flfaaa.) 
«.   ToMt.  •■  The  VllliMp»  CUurcti  *• 

Renpnnw;  H.  W.  Hiaae  (Me.) 
8.    SonK  (Sele^-to]  i  Mr«.  Alliert  M.  Lyon 

».    ToflBi",  "Ttir  Ni'«  Kntrlnnil  Town  Mn>tliifr" 

ItfMiionw:  I'rof.  .I<ibn  B.  .Idhnsou  (Vt,| 

10.  ToMt,  "The  N>w  KBgluodw  iiiiaa  liivenior 

RiaaiMiiwe:  Or.  W.  A.  Laaib  (Cona.! 

11.  Toaat.  ••New  Baclaad  InflamcM  in  tba  W««t " 

ftai|iOBi«:  Ln  C.  Gatna  (U.  B.) 

How  to  boom  tile  State. 

What  an  exposition  of  Wa-  .n  a  Vermont 
farm  we  have  in  this  number — and  of  only  one 
phase  — sugaring  time.  We  have  a  fund  of 
incident  for  appreciative  stories  th«  rest  of  the 
year.  An  observer  on  the  farm  would  get  no 
<rnd  of  enioyment  from  tlie  niood.s  of  the  spring 
work,  plowing  and  planting,  sliearing  the  sheep, 
trout  hshing,  berrying  time,  haying,  picnicing, 
and  mountain  climbing,  threshing,  lining  the  bee 
CreeSi  Uie  fun  and  "hoss  trots,"  the  corn  husk- 
ingjt,  deer  and  bearbuntine,  picking  the  turkeys, 
the  candy  pulls  and  kitdien  "tunks,"  getting 
up  the  wmter's  -ui-plv  of  wood. 

We've  read  too  much  svadicatu  boiler-plate 
stuff  in  past  years  — yarns  from  Maine  to  Mada- 
gascar. Let's  set  back  area.  City  folks  banker 
to  participate  in  novd  experiences.  Tell  'em 
about  Vermont. 


//  is  Possible 


cciire 


Pure 

Maple 
Sugar 


and 


Syrup 

any  day  in 
the  year. 


nndef  1 S. 

Ontc  Aaof 


Send  for  Onmitr  and  Aice-Usi. 

VERMOIIT  BIAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKERS'  MARKET; 

Randoliifi,  Vt. 


Bridgman's 

»s    1&    H    A     S     O    X  . 


Sole  Agents — 

Gunn 

Sectional 
Bookcases. 


We  Weave  RUGS  Fh>m 
YMir  Worn  and  discard* 
ed  Carpets-Circular- 
No  Agents — 
BELGRADE  RUO  0» 

02  HolNsSbBoslon 
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THE  VBRMONTBR 


pO  YOU  KNOW 

we  have  the  Largest  and  Most 
Complete  Line  of  illm'letatib  ?Bo^' 
Clotljmg,  jFurniiljmgfli  anb  feijocd  in 
this  section. 

Our  special  line  of  $t5  SMUi  is 
worth  coming  to  see. 

If  you  cannot  buy  the  G.  H.  BASS  Work 
Shoe  in  your  town,  send  us  a  postal  and  let  us 
tell  you  about  them. 


White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 


Wilder* 
Vermont 


It  is 

Economy 
to  Buy 


They  are  made  by  SMITH  &  SON,  for  New 

England  trade. 

They  contain  the  purest  materials,  prepared 
and  baked  with  care. 

They  are  packed  "hot  from  the  oven"  in  clean, 
odor-proof  cartons  of  100  crackers  each. 

There  is  no  sham  about  them. 


THEY  SATISFY. 


?Embemtp  ot  ^ennont 
College  of  Mtt^itint. 

The  fift5-f<umh  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  began  De- 
cember W,  1906,  and  continues 

seven  months. 

A  New  fiuildiog  with 

Lacge  wdl  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodioiu  Lecture  Halls, 
Fleesont  Redtetioii  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  InstructioiL 

^ttmeroud  Clinics 

«i»  jnotKtate  Cxyeiuic 

For  announoement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

H.  L.  WHITB,  A.  M.,  Secretaiy, 
BnrUngtiMt  TenMnt. 


Cntan  Mb  Ihibp  Work  «  ^gttMtt. 

9.  B.  Piigiiec,  9.  1^., 

ntiitr  fiilKr  ^anduMi.  Vt. 

•mm  Watt. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OP 
JUNCTION  KOU8B  AND 


Good  Teams  and  Careftil  Drivers. 

While  River  Junciitai,  Vt. 


Vermont  3caliemp, 

An  endowed  ediool  of  the  highest  standards. 
ColkfB  pwpnrmtotyii  ndcntific,  muBk,  artt  and 
trasimns  courses,   fi  Nine  modem  tMiildingrS' 

Separate  dorTnit-ries,  Electric  lif^hl*;.  RcKident 
nurse.  ^  MiiiUny  drill  fur  bova,  S|:>ecia.i 
physical  training  for  girls,  t^  An  ideal  locuuior., 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  sctmce  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wtaoIewMne  oot-oi-door 
sports,  make  titoidj  sueoeMftil  and  create  a  ■ehoel 

life  tinti 511  ally  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


Livery,  Feed  ana 
Boarding  stawc. 


A   COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  T)u  Military  College  of  the 

State  'if  N'tTiiioiif. 

NORIHFIELD,  VERMONT. 

New  Law  about  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

The  Lamoille  County  Savings  Bank  5c 
Tnist  Co.,  of  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  calls  the 

attention  of  Savings  Bank  denositors  to  the 
tact  that  they  may  increase  their  present 
deposits  in  this  Bank  to  ;t2000,  or  may 
make  a  new  drposit  for  that  suivi.  rei^ardless 
of  the  fact  that  they  has  c  a  deposit  of  32000 
or  less  in  some  odier  Savingrs  Bank.  Such 
deposit  will  not  he  subject  to  taxation  against 
thf  drpositor.     The  Bank  pays  the  tax. 

The  Lamoille  County  Savings  Bank 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  never 
loaned  a  dollar  outside  of  \'crmont  and  of 
having  never  lost  a  dollar  by  a  poor  note, 
during  the  entire  seventeen  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. It  is  today  one  of  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  in  tlu-  State-.  IncIudin«T 
the  liabilitv  of  the  stockholders,  it  offers  a 
guaranty  of  more  than  t ISO, 000  that  no 
depositor  shall  sufFer  loss.  It  pay>  per 
cent,  interest,  compounded  scmi-anjmally. 

Deposits  nuide  io  this  Bank  betwMn  Jan.  tst  and 

Feb.  iSth  draw  intereat  flrom  Jan.  1st. 

An  inttri  sliii^  leaflet  pivin^  detailed  infi>rii)atiiHi, 
totH-hiiig  this  Kiiitk,  will  he  sent  to  anyone.  A«k 
for  sunic  nivitij;  your  adtlrcss  on  a  po.sial  card. 

Address  the  President,  Cirroll  S.  I'a^e,  or  the 

Treasurer,  F.  NL  Cu''.  t-r.  H^tc  I'.irk,  \'.T'Tiont. 
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natiMdl  Dfe  Insurdttce  €oni|Kttiy, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

ESTABUSHED  IN  ItSO.                                     OPERATING  IN  42  STATES. 

Ins.  in  Force, (SS^")  $148,797,787.00 
Assets,      -      -  37,511,373.24 
Surplus,       -      -  4,224,287.21 

JOSFPH  A.  DF  BOFR,  Prcrident.              HARRY  M.  CUTLFR,  Trcaaurer. 
JAMES  T.  PHF.I.PS,  Vice-President.           A.  M.  BISBFF,  M.  D  , Medical  Directo*. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice- I'r<-sideiiL         (  1  \RF,N(  K  K    M(H  LTON,  Actu»r»«. 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  i>ecretary.                KKED  A.  HOWLAND,  Couawl. 

S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 

E.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt. 

H.  B,  TAYLOR  ft  SON,  Qen.  Agla.,  Bntdeboro,  Vt. 

T.  S.  PECK,  General  A^ent,  Burlingtoii,  Vt 

National  Bank  of  ^  'Z::^ 

White  River  Junction. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT.                       bstammbd  uu. 

Capital,  $100,000.                          Surplus,  $20,000. 
Deposits  (Jan.  2,  1907),  $1,474,503.52. 

^  1  percent. 

Interest 

AND  ALL  TAXES  PAID 

on  deposits  in  our  Savings  DejMrtTnem.  to  any  amount  WITHOUT  LIMIT. 
Deposits  on  or  before  the  FOURTH,  draw  interest  from  the  FIRST  of  the  month. 
Checks  on  any  point  in  the  United  States  coUeded  for  our  customers  without  cbavge. 

Banking  by  Mail.               Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  rent 
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10c  A  Copy. 


$1.00  A  Year. 


I  The  State  flagazine. 


nJBLlSHCD  MONTHLY  BY  CH*9.  R.  CUMMrNGS, 
AT  WHITE  RIVCR  JUNCTION.  VT. 
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DWIGHT  TUXBURY  &  SONS 

OF 

WINDSOR,  VT. 

Announce  to  the  readers  of  The  V'ermonter  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  remodelling  their  store;  making  it  the  largest,  best  equipped  ;ind 
most  completely  stocked 

Dry  Goods  Establishment 

in  the  northern  Connecticut  valley. 
ON  THE  SECOND  FLOOR 

a  new  distinct  department  has  been  added,  for  every  item  of  ready-to-wear 

LADIES'  OARHENTS. 

Competent  attention  to  the  wants  of  every  customer  and  all  necessary  fit- 
lings  and  alterations  made  without  charge. 

This  department  includes  nusUn  Underwear,  Nemo  Corsets,  DeBevoise  Brassiere 
Waists,  Petticoats,  Wasbable  Dresses,  Wrappers,  Stiirt  Waists,  Skirts,  Suits, 
Rain  Coats,  Coats  and  Jackets. 

THE  MAIN  FLOOR 

since  the  removal  of  groceries  to  a  building  on  Depot  Avenue,  affords 
customers  ample  space  to  transact  business  in  the  several  departments  of 
Clothing:,  Hats,  Shoes,  Furnlshing:s,  Dress  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Stationery,  Ladies' 
Furnishings,  Toilet  Articles,  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Tabic  and  House  Fumishlnffs. 

THE  BASEMENT 

is  thoroui^hly  stocked  with  Wall  Papers,  Carpets,  Matting's,  Rug:s,  Linoleums,  Cur- 
tains, Crocker}^,  Kitchen  Furnishings,  Trunks,  Satchels,  etc. 

WAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  AND  CAREFULLY  FILLED. 

DWICHT  TUXBURY  &  SONS. 

THE  White  light  Store 

BV  DAY  OR  EVENING. 


W  hen  Patronizing  our  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  V'ermonter. 


Google ' 


AN  INTRODUCTION. 


Mr.  and  ftbs.  Rcate: 

I T  is  well  known  that  a  dependable  advertisint  constituency  is  a  great  aid  in  fpvtnt  mag- 
azine readers  a  quality  of  reading  far  beyond  the  worth  of  the  subscription  price.  To 
this  end  we  have  secured  a  few  new  advertisements.    They  are,  in  each  instance,  sohd, 
reliable  houses  of  long  standing,  directed  by  men  of  ability  —  close,  careful  buyers,  who 
anticipate  the  needs  of  Vermont  people. 

In  every  town  one  or  more  stores  predominate — they  are  regarded  as  THE  men  in  their 
lines.  Some  arc  of  such  magnitude  that  llu-y  "draw"  from  20  miles  away  and  more.  1 
have  been  in  stores  this  week  whose  stock  and  usage  warrant  one's  coming  SIXTY  miles 
to  trade.  1  h;it  is  not  too  stron^j  a  statement.  I  have  been  shown  their  stocks  in  various 
depanments.  i  have  watched  their  methods.  1  believe  in  them.  1  solicited  their  adver- 
tising, because  I  felt  tfa^  were  worthy  of  representation  in  ^TecMantcr. 

Mr.  Advertiser: 

^t)t  l^trmonter,  clean  and  of  solid  v  nine,  desires  to  represent  business  houses  whom 
we  can  unqualifiedly  recommend.    We  solicit  none  other. 

The  subscription  list  of        ^erillOlltec»  The  Inter-Stale  Journal,  Expansion,  and 

The  Vermont  Rt'\iew, — all  merged  in  this  magasine — has  been  "weeded** — all  *  dead 
heads"  dropped.  Only  cash  subscribers  remain.  We  hope  and  believe  we  have  the 
miplicit  cunhdence  of  every  one  of  them.  We  know  them  to  be  people  of  integrity  in 
every  instance.  We  have  met  many  of  them  in  their  homes  and  business  places.  I'hey 
ha\  e  money — ^buy  Wisely  and  well.  We  wish  to  introduce  them  to  absolutety  reliable 
merchants. 

The  trade  rating  boobi  attempt  to  tell  you  a  man's  financial  standing — his  habits. 
An  advectisement  in       ^mnonler  is  the  si^n  of  a  safe  store  at  which  to  purchase. 

.   .  CHAS.  R.  Cummings. 
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A  NOVEL  EXHIBIT  OF  FIAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP. 


^IThis  picture  stands  for  quality,  cleverly  shown 
in  novel  form.  It  is  made  from  bottles  and 
tubes  of  clear,  amber  maple  syrup,  and  plain  and 
prettily  shaped  cakes  of  maple  sugar.  The  syrup 
and  sugar  is  the  product  of  D.  and  A.  A.  Carle- 
ton,  father  and  son,  of  West  Newbury,  Vt., 
whose  maple  sugar,  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  Sugar  Makers,  was  classed  100— ABSO- 
LUTELY PERFECT.  That  is  not  a  chance 
Judgment— the  Carletons,  as  we  understand  it, 
have  taken  the  State  sweepstakes  FIVE  times. 
Clearly,  they  are  sugar-makers  of  rare  discern- 
ment and  experience. 

Superior  syrup  and  sugar  can  be  made  regu- 
larly. Attainment  comes,  as  in  other  lines,  from 
observation  of  small  things.  In  an  address 
before  the  Association  Mr.  Dudley  Carleton 
dilated  these  points: 

The  manufacture  of  high-grade  maple  goods 
must  begin  in  installing  the  plant. 

Don't  be  cajoled  into  buying  an  evaporator. 

Buckets  should  be  of  tin,  with  covers.  Spouts, 
gathering  tubs  and  storage  tanks  of  metal. 


Tapping  should  be  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  tree, 
the  hole  not  in  line  with  other  years,  as  best  qual- 
ity sugar  cannot  be  made  from  colored  wood. 

Sap  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  buckets 
very  long,  and  kept  cold  as  possible  until  placed 
in  evaporator. 

Shallow  and  quick  boiling  pans  are  necessary. 

Strain  the  syrup  cold,  letting  the  lime  settle 
by  itself  and  keeping  it  out  of  the  strainer.  If 
hot  some  will  force  through. 

Put  up  maple  sugar  without  guesswork.  Use 
a  thermometer. 

The  price  paid  for  the  best  article  will  more 
than  repay  the  producer  for  the  care  taken. 

Grade  the  product. 

Be  strictly  honest.  Give  1 1  pounds  to  the  gal- 
lon of  syrup. 

The  Carletons  secured  the  highest  score  from 
among  twenty  exhibitors,  at  the  recent  meeting. 
Their  artistic  display,  seen  above,  won  first  prize 
of  $15.  and  in  addition  the  Association  voted 
them  $10. 

This  is  not  an  advertisement.  We  commend 
merit  when  we  see  it. 

Chas.  R.  CUMMINCS. 


Googl 


New  Srrirt. 
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MARCH,  1907. 


THE  GRANGE  in  VERMONT. 


THE  order  known  as  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  a  secret  organization, 
having  for  its  object  mutual  protection  and 
the  advancement  of  humanity  in  general 
and  the  agricultural  classes  in  particular. 
At  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization the  Civil  War  and 
its  results  had  so  de- 
pressed and  impover- 
ished agricultural  inter- 
ests in  the  southern  states 
that  the  administration  at 
Washington  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  affording  some 
means  of  relief  to  the 
southern  agriculturists. 
To  this  end,  Isaac  New- 
ton, Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  under  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson, 
appointed  O.  H.  Kelley 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, as  a  special  agent 
of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  South 
to  investigate  and  collect 
stati.stical  information  for 
publication,  with  a  view- 
to  encouraging  southern 
immigration. 

While  engaged  in  this 
work  Mr.  Kelley  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  secret 
organization,  or  brother- 
hood which  would  tend 
to  unite  and  improve  the 
condition  of  agriculturists 
in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  as  well  as  to  bind 
them  into  one  great  fraternal  body.  His 
plan  was  communicated  to  the  officials  at 
Washington,  who  received  it  with  favor. 
A  conference  was  held  Nov.  15,  1867,  when 
the  plan  was  perfected  and  *  'Patrons  of  Hus- 
l)andry' '  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  order. 


The  term  "Grange," — an  old  English 
word  meaning  a  farm  or  country  seat  — 
was  applied  to  the  subordinate  organiza- 
tions of  the  order  and  to  their  places  of  meet- 
ing.    The  national  grange  organization 


JONATHAN  LAWRENCE, 

KIrst  member  ol  the  Crangeln  New  KuRlanil. 


was  perfected  and  officers  chosen  on 
December  4,  1867.  Women  were  given 
full  membership,  and  placed  upon  a  plane 
of  absolute  ecjuality  in  the  order,  with  men. 
This  idea  originated  with  Miss  Carrie  A. 
Hall,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  niece  of  O.  H. 
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Kelley,  and  has  always  been  one  oi  the 
strongest  features  of  the  organization. 

The  early  growth  of  the  order  was  slow, 
there  beinp  but  eighty-eight  subordinate 
and  three  state  granges  in  January,  1871, 
but  from  that  time  forward  the  growth  has 
been  strong,  and  the  order  rapidly  extended 
into  every  state  and  territory,  as  well  as 
into  Canada. 

Jonathan  Lawrence,  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
was  the  first  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  the  Grange  in  Vermont  From  reports 
published  in  W'ashinp^ton  pafirrs  in  1870 
he  became  interested  and  engaged  in  cor- 
respondence which  resulted  in  the  spring 
of  187 1  in  an  authorization  by  the  National 
Granpr  to  ortjanize  granges  throuj^hout 
northeastern  Vermont.  Through  his 
efforts  the  first  Vermont  grange  was  estab- 
lished at  St.  Johnsbury  July  4,  1 871, 
under  the  name  of  Green  Mountain  Grange, 
No.  I.  On  November  4  of  the  same  year 
().  H.  Kelley,  of  Washington,  secretary 
of  the  Nati(m:i!  Granjrecame  and  instructed 
the  Grange  in  the  secret  work  of  the  order. 

Jonathan  Lawrence,  to  whom  so  much 
is  due  for  his  great  work  in  ovcrcominq; 
the  many  great  dithculties  which  arose  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Grange  in  Vermont,  was  born  in  Danvitte, 
Vt. ,  December  7,  180S,  and  was  the  son 
of  David  and  Deborah  Lawrence,  both 
formerly  of  Massadiusetts,  and  of  sterling 
Puritan  stock. 

lie  was  married  in  1834  to  Miss  Julia 
F.  Woods  of  St.  Johnsbury.  While  a  life- 
long farmer  he  held  many  public  offices, 
and  was  universally  trusted  and  respected. 
He  departed  this  life  on  August  3,  iHgi, 
being  past  83  years  of  age. 

The  State  Grange  of  X'ermont  came  into 
being  at  St.  Johnsbury  on  July  4,  1872, 
when  a  temporary  organization  was  effected 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  O.  H. 
Kelley,  of  the  National  Cirange. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  State  Grange 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  Green  Moimtain 
Grange,  No.  i,  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  0^  dght  out  of  the  thirteen 
subordinate  Granges  then  in  the  state, 
locateil  principally  in  Esse.x.  Caledonia, 
Orleans,  and  Lamoille  counties.  At  tiiis 
meeting  Eben  F.  Col  ton,  of  Irasburj^,  a 
carpenter  and  lumber  dealer,  was  chosen 
Master;  VV.  G.  Bartlett,  of  Danville,  Over- 
seer; H.  C  Woodward,  Lecturer;  G.  W. 


Carr,  Steward;  Chas.  J.  Bell,  of  Walden. 
Treasurer;  J.  Dow,  Assistant  Steward;  S. 
H.  Rowell,  Ghaplain;  E,  L.  Hovey,  Sec- 
retary; J.  K.  Tobey,  Gatekeeper.  It  is 
bdieved  that  no  ladies  were  present  at  this 
meeting.  Master  E.  P.  Colton  is  well 
remembered  as  a  fine  presiding  officer, 
and  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
position.  He  had  a  liappy  faculty  of  keep- 
ing e\  eryone  good  natured,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  could  "set  a  man  down  hard  and 
not  hurt  his  feelmgs. ' '  He  was  afterward 
lieutenant  governor  of  Vermont,  serving 
for  the  biennial  term  of  1878-80.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  on  by-laws  reported 
the  by-laws  of  the  Mississippi  State  Grange, 
w  hich  were  adopted  with  aight  alterations. 

The  meeting  of  July  4  was  adjourned  to 
December  10,  1872,  when  with  slight 
changes  the  temporary  officers  were  made 
permanent,  and  the  usual  lady  officers 
chosen  for  the  first  time.  These  were 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Z.  E.  Jameson;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Dwinell;  Flora,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Grout;  Lady  Assi.stant  Steward,  Mrs.  F. 
V.  Powers.  T.  A.  Thompson  and  J.  C. 
Abbott,  Lecturer  and  General  Deputy 
respectively,  of  the  National  Grange  were 
present  at  this  meeting. 

Grange  growth  was  slow  at  this  period, 
only  seven  or  eight  Granges  being  organ- 
ized during  the  first  year  after  the  State 
Grange  was  organized.  This  being aocom- 
|)lished  a  new  impetus  was  ijiven  to  grange 
growth,  and  at  the  time  of  the  special 
State  Grange  meeting  at  Montpelier  on 
May  26,  1S74,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty  subordinate  Granges  in  Ver- 
mont. This  meeting  was  called  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  Purposes 
of  the  National  Grange.  The  first  annual 
report  of  the  treasurer,  made  at  the  De- 
ccmber  meeting  of  diis  year,  showed 
receipts  for  the  year  of  over  seventeen 
hundred  dollars,  and  a  balance  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  eleven  hundred 
dollars. 

Eben  P.  Colton  continued  in  ofihce  as 
master  until  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Windsor  in  December,  1876,  when  he 
declined  a  re-election  and  Col.  A.  B. 
Franklin,  of  Towiishend,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  Col.  1  ranklin  was  an  able 
speaker  and  singer.  He  won  his  tide  as 
Colonel  in  the  Civil  War,  where  he  was 
considered  a  brave  soldier  and  oihcer. 
The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  so 
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largely  in  excess  of  expectations  that  hotel 
accommodations  were  wholly  insufficient, 
but  the  always  hospitable  people  of  Wind- 
sor cheerfully  came  to  the  rescue.  Great 
enthusiasm  was  manifested,  and  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  charters  in  force 
the  Grange  in  V'ermont  reached  high  water 
mark  for  the  time  being.  From  a  variety  of 
causes  Grange  membership  soon  decreased 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  December, 
1885,  when  Col.  Franklin  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  Alpha  Messer  of  Rochester, 
an  able  writer  and  speaker,  at  one  time 
Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  there 
remained  but  fifty-six  Granges,  with  a 
membership  of  about  thirteen  hundred. 


E.  P.  COLTON. 
Pint  llaHtiT  ViTDiont  Stale  Ornnire. 

The  depression  continued  until  in  1894 
but  forty-six  Granges  reported  to  the  an- 
ual  meeting,  but  the  membership  showed 
a  strong  upward  movement  in  those,  which 
reported  2580  meml>ers.  At  this  meeting 
a  change  of  administration  was  effected 
whereby  the  tide  of  adversity  was  stemmed 
and  the  Vermont  Cirange  launched  upon 
a  tidal  wave  of  unparalleled  prosperity. 
Charles  J.  Bell,  of  Waldcn,  who  had  been 
treasurer  of  the  order  from  its  first  meeting, 
was  chosen  master,  with  a  most  able  corps 
of  assistants. 

He  was  born  in  Walden  in  1845,  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides.    His  grand- 


father came  to  this  place  in  18 10,  felled 
the  first  trees  and  built  a  log  house,  where 
he  lived  for  twelve  years,  when  the  house 
now  standing  was  built  and  has  always 
been  in  possession  of  the  Bell  family. 
Reared  in  a  home  of  industry  and  thrift, 
his  life  has  been  of  activity  and  usefulness. 
The  first  considerable  amount  of  money 
earned  by  him  was  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
while  attending  the  district  school,  going 
ahead  of  the  team  that  carried  the  other 
children  and  building  the  fires,  receiving 
for  the  twelve  week's  term,  and  this 
included  every  other  Saturday,  two  dollars 
in  silver.  This  school  was  taught  by  the 
Hon.  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  now  of  Minneapolis, 
then  a  I'cacham  boy. 

Attending  this  little  school  that  winter 
was  the  material  that  made  three  college 
professors,  one  brevet  major  general  in  the 
Civil  War,  one  eminent  jurist,  and  among 
the  small  boys  one  who  was  to  become  the 
governor  of  his  native  state,  —  Charles  J. 
Bell.  He  remained  at  home,  working 
hard  upon  the  ancestral  farm  throughout 
the  summer  season  and  attending  school 
winters  until  the  fall  of  i86o,  when  he 
received  his  first  appointment  in  the  public 
service,  that  of  page  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. This  position  he  also  held 
during  the  special  and  regular  sessions  ol 
the  legislature  of  1861.  After  haying  in 
1862,  then  being  seventeen  years  of  age, 
he  enlisted  in  Co.  B.,  15th  \'ermont  Vol- 
unteers, returning  in  season  to  help  finish 
haying  in  1863.  In  August,  1864  he 
rc-enlistcd  in  Co.  C,  First  \'ermont  Cav- 
alry, and  remained  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  several  en- 
gagements, including  Cedar  Creek, 
Waynesboro,  Five  Forks  and  Appomattox 
Station,  being  severely  wounded  at  the 
latter  place. 

He  represented  Walden  in  the  House  of 
1882,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture.  In  1894  he  was  chosen 
senator  from  Caledonia  county,  and  was 
noted  for  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  pro- 
gressive legislation. 

He  afterward  served  two  years  on  the 
railroad  commission,  four  vears  on  the 
cattle  commission  and  eight  years  on  the 
state  board  of  agriculture,  durinjj  six  years 
of  which  he  was  secretary  of  the  board. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  \  er- 
mont  .State  Grange,  being  present  at  the 
meeting  of  1872  at  St.  Johnsbury,  when 
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he  was  olected  as  its  troasiircr,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  election  as  mas- 
ter in  1894,  which  office  he  held  for  six 
bieniual  terms,  during  which  time  eighty 
Granges  and  over  eight  thousand  members 
were  added  to  the  order.  His  wide 
acquamtance,  popularity  and  universal  rec- 
Ogniti(Mi  lif  his  stcrllnc;-  executive  (lualiries 
resulted  in  his  nomination  and  election 
in  1904  to  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
state.  During  his  incumbency  as  such  he 
was  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  trying 
ordeals  which  a  chief  executive  was  ever 
called  upon  to  experience,  but  with  un- 
swerving dignity,  integrity  and  fidelity  to 
his  sovereigns,  the  people,  he  received  the 
well  merited  approbation  of  hb  fellow  citi- 
zens and  of  mankind  in  general. 

George  W.  Pierce,  of  Brattleboro.  pres- 
ent Master  of  the  Vermont  State  (  irange, 
was  bom  in  VVcstminstor.  \'t.,  Deeeiiiber 
3,  1854.  He  was  a  son  of  Nathan  G.  and 
Roxana  (Keach)  Pierce,  a  scion  of  a  fam- 
ily productive  of  Mrarriors  and  statesmen 
of  the  old  New  England  type.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  and  pri\ate 
schools  of  his  native  town,  but  never  con- 
sidering his  education  completed  he  is  al- 
ways on  the  alert  to  improve  his  mental 
status  by  observation  of  the  methods  of 
others,  the  successful  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful alike  furnishing  to  him  valuable  object 
lessons  in  some  line  or  department  of  human 
interest.  Living  with  his  father  on  the  farm 
until  he  arrived  at  thei^e  of  twenty-four  he 
then  entered  the  employ  of  tbe  institution 
known  as  the  Brattleboro  Retreat.  Afttf 
eight  yearsof  service  there  he  was  appointed 
to  act  as  manager  of  the  great  Retreat  Farm 
which  hehasbrougiu  to  tlic  highest  standard 
of  excellence  in  sill  departments.  Alwa>'8 
deeply  interested  in  agricultural  affairs,  as 
well  as  in  all  mattersof  government,  his  many 
strong  executive  qualities  have  been  recog- 
nized in  various  ways.  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  by  (Governor  F  uller  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  board  of  agriculture.  In 
1897  Governor  Grout  appointed  him  a 
commissioner  to  the  Tennessee  Centennial 
Fxposition,  and  in  1899  he  was  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress by  Governor  K.  C.  Smith.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Dairy- 
men's Associauon  for  six  years  and  its 
president  for  one  year,  dedining  a  re-elec- 
tion. He  was  first  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 


the  Valley  Fair  Association  for  several 
years,  and  became  its  president  in  1903, 
which  position  he  has  hdd  to  this  date, 
his  efforts  having  contributed  largely  to 
establishing  this  among  the  most  success- 
ful fairs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  elected  to  the  Vermont 
state  senate  from  Windham  County  in 
1904,  and  was  recognized  by  the  press  as 
one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. His  persistence  and  strength  in 
that  bodv  were  especially  noticeable  in  the 
passage  of  the  grade  crossing  bill  after  it 
had  been  reported  adversdy  by  every 
member  of  the   committee  evept  one. 

The  persistence  of  the  state  press  in  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Pierce  as  an  available  candi- 
date fw  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  igo8 
has  impelled  him  to  make  public  announce- 
ment that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  lor 
the  nomination  at  that  time. 

G*'orge  \V.  Pierce  is  j) resident  of 
the  Windham  County  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation, organized  in  1906.  and  will  exert 
every  endeavor  to  push  the  work  for  the 
betterment  of  the  highways  of  the  county 
and  state.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
grange  for  thirty  years,  and  was  master  of 
Protective  G.rangc,  No.  22,  Brattlelxiro, 
for  three  years,  during  which  time  176 
members  were  added  to  its  membership. 
On  December  12,  1906  he  was  elected 
master  of  the  Vermont  State  ( irange.  and 
will  continue  the  good  work  Past  Mas- 
ter Bell  in  extending  and  improving  the 
order  in  X'ermont.  It  is  his  a\ovved  inten- 
tion not  only  to  materially  increase  the 
membership  of  the  present  Granges,  but 
to  push  the  work  of  organizing  new  ones 
until  there  are  as  many  Grantees  as  there 
arc  towns  in  the  state.  At  the  time  of  his 
election  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-si.\  subordinate  Granges,  having  a 
membership  of  about  10,800,  the  largest 
being  Protective  Grange  of  Brattleboro 
with  a  membership  of  over  400. 

At  this  writing,  three  months  from  the 
date  of  his  election  State  Master  Pierce 
reports  21  new  Granges  added  to  the  Ibt, 
with  a  charter  membership  of  1 141,  prov- 
ing his  statement  that  there  is  a  great  field 
for  organization. 

Sixteen  of  these  ("iranges  were  organized 
by  National  Organizer  C.  V<  Hriyt  of  Fast 
Sandwich,  N.  H. ,  in  the  towns  of  the  state 
as  follows:  Moretown,  Chelsea.  Warren, 
Sudbury,  Whiting,  r)rwell ,  M  e  n  d  o  n , 
Shrewsbury,  Benson,  Mt.  Holly,  Chitten- 
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den,  Pawlet,  Weston,  Fairfax,  Bakersfield 
and  Hyde  Park. 

Two  Granges  were  organized  by  Gen- 
eral Deputy  H.  VV.  Sargent  in  the  towns 
of  Jamaica  and  Stamford. 

A  Grange  was  organized  in  the  town  of 
Corinth  by  Deputy  A.  E.  Whitcomb,  one 


GEORGE  W.  PIERCE,  MASTER  OF  THE  VERMONT  STATE  GRANGE. 


in  the  town  of  Shaftsbury  by  Deputy  M. 
B.  Roberts  and  one  in  the  town  of  Bar- 
nard by  Deputy  Mrs.  L.  H.  Morgan. 

Membership  has  already  been  secured 
for  a  new  Grange  in  the  town  of  Marlboro, 
which  will  be  organized  the  first  of  May. 

The  organizers  have  net  failed  to  organize 
a  Grange  in  very  town  they  have  visited, 
the  people  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
(irange  is  doing  a  great  work  in  helping  to 
advance  the  Agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  and  Nation  and  is  especially  helpful 


in  any  Agricultural  community  in  a  social, 
educational  or  business  way. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Vt.  State  Granpe  are 
Master,  G.  W.  Pierce,  Brattlcboro;  Overseer,  W. 
N.  Cady,  Middlclniry;  Lecturer,  E.  J.  Foster, 
Watcrbury  Ctr;  Steward,  F.  M.  Bond,  Thetfordj 
Asst.  Steward,  G.  C.  Flint,  Randolph;  Chaplain, 
R.  H   Holmes,  Shoreham;  Treasurer,  F.  B.  Pier, 

Jamaica;  Secretary,  A.  A. 
Pricirt,  Randolph;  Gate 
Keeper,  L.  H.  Morgan,  So. 
Woodstock;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
(i.  W.  Pierce,  Brattlcboro; 
Pomona.  Mrs.  VV.  N.  Cady, 
Middlcbury;  Flora,  Mrs. 
H.VV.Sarpent,  Brattlcboro; 
Lady  Asst.  Steward,  Mrs, 
G.  C.  Flint,  Middlcbury. 

The  grange  in  Ver- 
mont now  includes 
many  of  the  strongest 
men  of  the  state,  and 
thousands  of  the  most 
progressive  men  and 
women  to  be  found  any 
where.  Its  strictly  non- 
partisan character  gives 
it  power  which  the  pol- 
itician has  of  late  been 
compelled  to  recognize 
and  to  treat  with  defer- 
ence and  respect.  Leg- 
islative abuses,  state 
and  national,  are  lieing 
sought  out  and  correc- 
ted thru  its  influence. 
The  principle  that  the 
right  of  the  people  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  pol- 
itician and  the  partisan 
is  being  so  thoroughly 
taught  by  the  grange 
as  to  cause  incipient 
consternation  among 
certain  classes  of  poli- 
ticians. Education,  so- 
cial advancement,  eco- 
nomical and  progres- 
sive methods,  reform  of  unjust  and  inequita- 
ble ta.x  systems,  opposition  to  all  forms  of 
trusts,  monopolies  and  subsidies,  promotion 
of  the  public  welfare  by  every  legitimate 
means,  making  partisanship  subservient  to 
patriotism,  preservation  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  e(}uality,  as  an  essential 
to  that  liberty  and  individual  freedom  for 
which  our  forefathers  struggled, — these  are 
some  of  the  features  for  which  the  grange 
stands,  and  which  have  made  it  a  tremen- 
dous power  in  the  state  and  nation. 
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J^etollectuinsJ  of  Jfatfjer. 


IV  His  Daughter, 

ELLEN  LEMMI  POWERS. 


Vemwirter 


CHAPTER  II. 

M\'  FATHKR  left  America  when  transatlantic  steamships  were  a  luxury 
far  beyond  his  means,  consequently  he  took  passage  for  himself  and 

family  on  a  sailing  vessel.  For  thirty  long  days 
my  mother  kept  her  berth,  except  as  the  baby, 
tired  of  its  unwonted  confinement  and  impatient  of 
so  long  "rocking  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep," 
insisted  on  a  change  of  position.  The  elder  child 
of  four  years  was  my  father's  constant  attendant, 
following  him  everywhere  and  finding  endless 
amusement  in  his  novel  surroundings. 

Some  incidents  of  this  voyage  were  serious 
enough  to  occasion  alarm  to  all  on  board.  In 
the  cabin  next  that  of  my  parents  a  case  of  small 
pox  was  discovered,  and  although  another  cabin 
remote  from  this  was  immediately  secured,  my 
mother  did  not  esca|>e  infection  and  on  arriving 
at  Paris  fell  ill  with  varioloid.  A  second  cause  of 
alarm  came  to  the  passengers  from  tire,  started 
by  an  ill-natured,  fault-finding  individual  who  was 
annoyed  at  a  fancied  odor  of  apples,  and  who, 
with  a  lighted  candle,  explored  the  dim  recesses 
where  the  fruit  might  be  stored.  In  his  careless 
search  he  set  fire  to  some  cotton  and,  before  he 
realized  what  he  had  done,  a  dangerous  blaze  had 
developed.  My  father  was  the  tirst  to  detect  the 
smell  of  smoke,  and  giving  the  alarm  was  soon 
on  the  spot,  helping  to  subdue  the  flames.  It 
was  an  anxious  moment  for  passengers  and  crew, 
but  happily  their  prompt  and  energetic  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success  and  the  peril  averted.  The  unavoidable  detention 
in  Paris  ciused  by  my  mother's  illness  gave  my  father  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  city  and  its  treasures  of  art,  so  that  he  at  least 
profited  by  the  delay.  On  arriving  in  Florence  the  family  was  at  once  estab- 
lished in  modest  quarters  and  my  father  liegan  to  work  with  such  pleasure 
as  may  be  imagined.  Simply  breathing  the  air  of  a  city  where  artists  gath- 
ered from  all  countries  inspired  a  new  enthusiasm  and  the  days  were  always 
too  short.  Suddenly  a  great  sorrow  came  to  the  home  in  the  death  of  the 
oldest  boy,  and  the  family  was  plunged  in  such  distress  as  only  strangers  in 
a  strange  land  without  a  word  of  the  language  at  their  command  must 
experience  under  such  circumstances.  Added  to  this  grief  was  the  failure 
of  remittances  from  home,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  mails,  and  for  a  time 
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my  father  was  almost  penniless,  but  his  courage  never  forsook  him.  and 
schooled  as  he  had  been  from  his  youth  to  battle  with  adversity,  he  worked 
on  without  faltering,  hoping  for  the  better  times  which  did  not  fail  to  come. 

Orders  arrived  for  portrait-busLs,  enabling  him  not  only  to  provide  for 
his  family,  but  also  to  return  money  lent  him  by  kind  friends.  No  longer 
pressed  by  immediate  necessity  he  gave  himself  up  to  ideal  composition. 

It  now  became  imperative  to  seek  a  larger  studio,  and  the  family 
removed  to  a  house  in  Via  Delia  Fornace,  where  so  many  visitors  can 
remember  the  sculptor  in  cap  and  apron  courteously  welcoming  them  in  his 
studio.    This  building  had  been  the  Annalena  Convent,  founded  in  the  iRtC0UfCtl01l< 
fifteenth  century,  a  curious,  rambling  old  place,  with  lofty,  spacious  rooms  of  iHp  jTatfltr 
succeeding  each  other,  and  dark  passages  leading  to  remote  portions  of  the 


A  FAMILY  GROUP  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  OLD  CONVENT. 

The  naflnldbed  Htatue  of  Franklin  In  M>en  at  the  left. 

structure,  while  dim  recesses  and  unlighted  niches  gave  one  a  feeling  of 
dread.  The  cellars  contained  not  only  great  jars  sunk  in  the  ground,  but 
human  bones,  and  altogether,  the  atmosphere  of  this  new  abode  was 
certainly  not  exhilarating,  still,  the  possibilities  offered  by  ample  space  and 
convenient  locality  over-balanced  the  drawbacks.  The  portion  above  the 
studio  had  been  used  most  recently  for  silk  weaving  and  had,  therefore,  to 
be  put  in  good  repair  before  the  family  moved  in.  so  that  the  rooms,  while 
very  large  and  high,  became  quite  home-like.  There  were  many  agreeable 
gatherings  here,  for  the  artist  loved  congenial  company  and  gave  an  especial 
welcome  to  his  compatriots.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  see  friendly 
faces  at  his  board,  and  on  Christmas  day  such  lonely  Americans  as  chanced 
to  be  in  Florence  found  a  cordial  reception  in  the  family  circle  and  at  the 
generous  table.  Here  most  of  us  children  were  born  and  here  my  first 
recollections  of  my  father  bring  to  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  his  noble  lace, 
tender  in  its  expression  when  we  were  good,  but  stern  indeed  when  our 
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THE  POWERS  VILLA  AT  FLOREKCE. 


conduct  displeased  him.  His  absorption  in  his  work  never  prevented  him 
from  finding  a  few  moments  each  day  to  gather  his  family  about  him,  and 
dear  is  the  memory  of  those  intervals 
of  rest  from  the  chisel,  for  though 
naturally  thoughtful  and  grave  he 
loved  to  talk  with  us,  and  at  these 
times  he  would  recall  and  tell  us  all 
that  I  know  of  his  early  life  and  his 
first  years  in  Florence. 

Dearer  also  is  the  memory  of  his 
tenderness  in  the  days  and  nights  of 
illness,  when  he  shared  with  my 
mother  the  cares  of  the  sick  room. 
Many  an  hour  he  walked  the  floor 
with  a  restless  little  one  in  his  arms, 
thebighands  supporting  the  drooping 
head  with  that  gentle,  protecting 
clasp  peculiar  to  him  when  holding 
anything  helpless  or  fragile.  Kven 
a  little  animal  that  needed  protection 
called  out  the  tenderness  of  his  na- 
ture, and  this  remained  a  striking 
characteristic  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  dumb  creatures  seemed  to  recog- 
nize a  friend  in  him,  and  manifested  MR.  AND  MRS.  POWERS  IW  THEIR 
a  confidence  shown  to  few.   I  remem-  FLORENCE  HOME. 
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bcr  in  particular  a  tortoise  which  for  long  years  was  a  family  pet,  and  whose 
venerable  aspect  won  for  him  the  name  of  Babbo  ( Daddy).  With  an  intelli- 
gence, not  usually  ascribed  to  the  animal,  he  would  indicate  his  trust  in 
my  father  by  unmistakable  actions ;  for  example,  on  hot  summer  days  when 
suffering  from  thirst  he  would  push 
open  the  swing  door  of  the  studio 
apartment  and  crawl  unerringly 
through  four  large  rooms  full  of  amused 
workmen  straight  to  my  father's  pri- 
vate studio,  where  he  would  scratch  on 
the  door  for  admittance,  sure  of  a 
drink.  His  master  was  never  too  busv 
to  respond  to  the  appeal,  and  carrying 
him  to  a  trough  near  by,  he  would 
hold  him  at  a  level  with  the  water  so 
that  the  little  head  could  be  dipped  in. 
When  his  thirst  was  (juenched  Habbo 
would  look  up  to  the  face  above  him 
as  much  as  to  say  "Thank  you,  now 
you  can  put  me  down."  Another 
instance  of  my  father's  care  for  unfor- 
tunate or  suffering  creatures  was  that 
of  a  pet  chaffinch  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  This  little  bird  was  thrown 
from  the  nest  by  a  storm  and  brought 
to  us  half-drowned,  but  it  soon 
recovered  under  kind  treatment, 
although  its  severe  experience  so  inter- 
rupted the  development  of  its  plumage 
that  for  a  long  time  its  body  was 
quite  naked,  only  its  head  and  tail 
having  each  a  few  feathers.  Its  ridic- 
ulous appearance  did  not  effect  its 
spirits,  and  it  furnished  us  much  diver- 
sion. I  well  remember  my  father  and 
the  sculptor,  John  Jackson,  laughing 
as  they  watched  it  picking  daddy- 
long-legs  off  a  sunny  wall  and  swallow- 
ing them  as  far  as  it  could,  their  long 
legs  streaming  from  its  beak.  This  pel 
became  very  tame,  and  b<  ing  admitted 
to  the  breakfast  room,  it  look  its  bath 
while  we  sat  at  table,  Hew  upon  the 
cap  on  my  father's  head.  f)reened  and 
dned  its  feathers,  then  Hitting  from  its 
lofty  perch  to  my  father's  shoulder, 
hopped  down  his  arm  and  lighted  on 
the  table  to  get  its  crumbs  and  butter. 
When  its  repast  was  finished  it  gave  -JHE  GREEK  SLAVE. 

a  little  warble  of  satisfaction  and  finally  Knim  the  r^plU  a  in  th.-  r<.r<..rnn  «aller.v  nt  Wnahlnirton, 

nestled  in  my  father's  hand.  where  mny«l»Mili««><"n  the  l>oi«tH«ieiievr«»ri«1  I'roiwriilne. 

The  cruel  {HTiwriitloii  »>f  thf  lirvt-kx    liy  llie  Turks 
T'ViAt-o   uroc   o   nrpftv   Kit   nf   fyarrlnn         nniuned  I'liwem  tii  iireiteut  thi-  Htiitiie  of  a  Hlnre  Klrl. 
1  lltri  c   Wrfs  A   ^iciiy    wii   ui    ^diutii         »tnn.lli.K  In  o|.eii  iimrk.t  t.i  tK"  m.ld  to  «  chance  buyer, 
belongmg  to   the    old   house,    and    in         He  »o  fXpnwmMl  m  nmrUle  what  Ue  r*iill«etl  the  nlave  ulrl 

inuMt  hare  e!t(ier1enre»l  while  exposcfl  lo  Ihe  Rnxe  ot  n 
hriitnl  rriiwcj  that  iiuti  wri-n*  iii<>ve<l  to  awe,  nnmen  to 
teant.    It  wax  bin  t^n-atent  ideal  work. 

Power*  rnmplfteil  eight  r«iplei»  of  thiaatatae.  to  order, 
the  firat  lieiiiK  exhibited  In  nearly  everjr  city  and  town  In 
thin  ciMintry . 
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addition  to  a  large  fig  tree,  there 
were  several  lemon  and  orange 
trees  in  huge  pots,  and  these  were 
special  favorites  of  my  father,  re- 
ceiving great  care  and  attention. 
In  summer  the  ants  injured  them 
seriously,  although  we  endeavored 
to  protect  them  from  the  ravages 
of  the  little  insects  by  placing  them 
on  brick  stands  with  a  surround- 
ing channel  to  contain  water,  and 
thus  completely  isolate  the  trees, 
but  in  some  way  the  creatures  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing.  One  day  I 
saw  my  father  bending  over  one  of 
the  pots,  apparently  much  amused 
at  something.  Looking  up  and 
seeing  me  there,  he  said  "I've  dis- 
covered the  rascals. ' '  Sure  enough 
the  ants  were  running  over  a  little 
bridge  they  had  made  by  means 
of  a  straw  which  my  father  had 
watched  them  place  there.  Ne.xt 
day  he  called  me  to  see  the  result 
of  a  new  device,  a  leaden  channel 
surrounding  the  smooth  trunk  of 
the  orange  tree  and  filled  with 
olive  oil.  Multitudes  of  discon- 
certed ants  had  gathered  about 
this  impassable  barrier,  across  which  they  could  place  no  straw  bridge,  and 
which  they  were  too  wise  to  venture  swimming  over,  since  by  intuition  they 
appeared  to  know  that  suffocation  would  be  the  penalty  paid. 

Keen  as  was  my  father's  interest  in  nature  study,  it  was  not  limited  to 
this  department  of  knowledge,  and  the  works  of  Lyell,  Humboldt,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Dickens,  and  Swedenborg  on  his  library  shelves  indicate  the  variety 
of  subjects  that  occupied  his  mind  in  leisure  hours. 

One  little  volume,  not  written  for  adults,  but  which  he  enjoyed  with  a 
youthful  pleasure,  was  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  I  can  seem  to  see  him 
laughing  heartily  over  some  of  the  ludicrous  situations. 

The  reading  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg  resulted  in  his  acceptance  of 
that  author's  theology,  the  wonderful  imagination  of  the  great  Swede 
manifested  in  those  pictures  of  life  and  action  in  spheres  beyond  the  grave, 
awakening  in  my  father's  mind  the  profoundest  interest. 

With  the  thought  of  the  poet  Browning,  whom  he  styled  ' '  the  great 
incomprehensible,"  he  had  not  much  in  common;  his  own  mode  of  mental 
activity  differed  too  widely  in  its  simplicity  and  directness  for  him  to  enjoy 
the  involutions  and  obscurities  that  characterized  many  of  the  great  poet's 
productions,  although  he  did  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  power 
manifest  in  his  works.  A  lack  of  literary  sympathy  did  not,  however,  chill 
the  warm  friendship  between  himself  and  the  Brownings,  who  were  frequent 
guests  in  our  house.  In  an  album  now  before  me  I  find  an  interesting 
souvenir  of  one  of  those  visits.  "With  me,"  runs  Browning's  angular  yet 
clear  hand,  "Faith  means  perpetual  unbelief,"  and  again,  "Kept  quiet  like 
the  snake  'neath  Michael's  foot,  who  stands  calm  just  because  he  feels  it 
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writhe."  Dated  at  Casa  Guidi,  in  June,  1858,  his  gentle  yet  earnest  wife 
wrote  in  this  same  album :  "It  takes  a  soul  to  move  a  body ;  it  takes  a  high 
souled  man  to  move  the  masses  to  a  cleaner  style ;  it  takes  the  ideal  to  blow 
a  hair's  breadth  of!  the  dust  of  the  actual." 

I  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  poet,  Buchanan  Read,  and  see  his 
impassioned  gestures  as  he  recited  Sheridan's  Ride  to  my  father,  thrilling 
every  nerve  and  bearing  us  on  breathless  with  an.xiety  in  that  mad  gallop 
through  the  enemy's  country. 

In  striking  contrast,  on  that  same  evening,  Bayard  Taylor,  always 
charming  and  sunshiny  as  the  warm  lands  he  loved  so  well,  and  ever  ready  to 
give  pleasure,  recited  the  Fall  of  Senacherib  with  a  grace  and  pathos  that  3RtC0UtCtl01l< 
linger  still  in  our  memory,  leaving  inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  the  album  of  iHp  ^atfjtr 
the  tender  poem  beginning,  "The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm,  but  I 
love  thee." 

The  grave  and  somewhat  reserved  author  of  Thanatopsis  came  a 
fleeting  but  a  welcome  guest,  leaving  only  an  autograph  to  recall  his  visit. 

Anthony  Trollope  reminds  us  of  his  presence  in  our  home  by  his 
enigmatical  contribution  to  this  same  collection,  "  Dutn  album,  minus  album  ' 
—  Alba  semper 


Albior-y  and  on 
the  same  page 
we  see  the  deli- 
cate chirogra- 
phy  of  Frances 
Trollope,  h  i  s 
companion  a  t 
the  time. 

During  the 
days  when  Haw- 
thorne was  writ- 
ing his  "Marble 
Faun"  he  would 
often  wend  his 
way  from  the 
beautiful  brown 
old  tower  in  the 
fields  of  Bellos- 
guardo  to  the 
studio  of  the 
sculptor  and 
spend  long 
hours  in  those 
conversations 
reproduced  in 
the  discussions 
of  the  artist 
friends  to  whom 
he  has  given  im- 
mortality in  thai 
weird  and  tragic 


creation  of  his 
genius.  I  can 
see  his  gentle, 
luminous  eye, 
his  shy  manner, 
bending  his 
head  to  one  side 
with  a  peculiar, 
bird-like  move- 
ment when  ad- 
dressed, and 
from  his  well 
known  shyness 
blushing  like  a 
girl.  Here  came 
also  Longfel- 
low, Agassiz, 
General  Phil 
Sheridan,  whose 
portrait-bus  t 
my  father  made, 
Hlumenthal,  the 
Italian  poet, 
Dall  'Ongaro; 
our  minister 
plenipotentiary, 
Marsh,  a  fellow 
V'ermonter  and 
boyhood  com- 
panion.  who 
took  pleasure  in 
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presenting  his  books  to  his  artist  friend.  Thorwaldsen  was  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  that  came  to  him  in  Italy,  and  many  were  his  words  of  sympathetic 
appreciation  and  praise.  He  was  foremost  of  a  host  of  notable  sculptors  and 
painters,  among  whom  were  Thomas  Ball,  Freeman  and  White.  All  these 
found  a  pleasure  and  a  charm  in  the  conversation  of  my  father,  yet  he  was 
neither  an  orator  nor  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  "society  man,"  and  his 
manner  was  one  of  unaffected  simplicity.  He  was  not  cold  nor  lacking  in 
enthusiasm,  and  when  aroused,  I  have  .seen  his  beautiful,  expressive  eyes 
blaze  with  the  emotions  that  stirred  him. 

Born  with  the  inheritance  of  gentle  manners,  his  faultless  and  invariable 
courtesy  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  artificial,  but  was  the  outcome  of  his 
V ermontfr      benevolent  consideration  for  the  feeling  of  others.    This  made  him  so  loth 
to  give  pain  that  in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  such  demonstrations,  he  even 
permitted  his  expansive  Italian  artist  frientls  (not  manv  because  of  jealousy^ 
to  embrace  and  kiss  him  in  true  Italian  fashion,  though  the  comical  grimaces 
we  could  see  while  submitting  to  such  a  mode  of  salutation,  plainly  indicated 
mingled  amusement  and  distaste. 
^         Toward  his  workmen  and  domestics  he  always  showed  such  a  kind  con- 
sideration that   they  loved    him   dearly  and 
sought  his  advice  as  they  would  have  done  that 
of  a  father.    His  intuitive  grasp  of  a  situation 
was  so  swift,  his  judgment  so  nearly  unerring, 
that  his  counsel  in  any  matter  was  highly  valued 
by  all  who  knew  him.    He  never  pleaded  lack 
of  time,  nor  refused  such  aid  when  asked,  giv- 
ing when  possible,  more  substantial  help,  the 
latter  always  a  free  gift,  because  he  utterly  dis- 
approved of  lending  as  a  source  of  temptation 
and  enmity  to  the  borrower. 

His  gentleness  did  not  in  the  least  weaken 
a  just  resentment  at  any  imposition  upon  his 
good  nature  or  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  .States  some 
English  visitors  permitted  themselves  insulting 
remarks,  not  intended  as  a  personal  affront, 
yet  most  inconsiderate  and  offensive,  accusing 
the  federal  government  of  countenancing  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  upon  the  confederates,  when 
my  father,  regarding  them  with  an  expression 
not  to  be  niisunderstood,  answered  quietly. 
"But  you  do  not  know  the  worst,  you  do  not 
know  that  we  have  even  lashed  prisoners  to  the 
cannon's  mouth  and  blown  them  to  shreds," 
recalling  to  their  memory  a  terrible  picture  of 
V'erestschagin's.  and  causing  a  sudden  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  ( )n  one  occasion 
two  old  ladies  from  England  during  the  period 
EVE.  when  the  Alabama  question  was  e.xciting  much 

angry  feeling,  ventured  to  attack  my  father  on 
the  subject ;  my  father  could  not  restrain  a  smile  as  he  answered  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  "Why,  do  you  know  what  we  mean  to  do?  We  mean  to 
blow  up  the  little  island  and  put  a  buoy  there  to  mark  the  place  where  it 
was."  To  his  extreme  amusement  he  was  taken  seriously,  and  denounced 
to  all  their  friends  as  the  most  bloodthirsty  man  they  had  ever  met. 
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The  Statue  of  Daniel  Webster  on  the 
State  House  Grounds,  Boston. 
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often  most  remarkable,  others,  no  less  convinc- 
ing as  to  the  honesty  of  the  medium.  In  one 
instance  a  massive  oak  table  danced  to  the  music 
of  ^'ankee  Doodle  with  such  vehemence  as  to 
cause  the  oil  in  lamps  placed  on  the  table  to 
be  forced  out.  Once,  my  mother  suddenly  felt 
the  weight  of  a  child's  head  laid  on  her  lap 
and  recognized  the  action  as  peculiar  to  the  little 
one  she  had  lost.  Whimsical  or  serious,  the 
manifestations  never  suggefited  a  suspicion  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  medium. 

As  soon  as  my  father  had  convinced  himself 
that  Hume  was  no  juggler  he  discontinued  the 
seances,  considering  them  dangerous  and  un- 
healthful.  The  medium  declared  that  they  were 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  himself,  but  our  family 
was  never  seriously  affected,  and  when  rappings 
had  heralded  Hume's  approach  Ito  the  house 
during  the  period  of  investigation,  my  mother 
merely  remarked,  "Hume  must  be  coming," 
and  continued  her  work  undisturbed. 

My  father's  love  of  justice  led  him  to  become 
an  Abolitionist  at  the  period  when  slavery  gave 
rise  to  much  heated  discussion  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.    Before  the  beginning  of  the  agi- 


One  American  visitor  whose  ac- 
quaintance proved  a  source  of  much 
interest  to  my  father  was  the  medium, 
Hume.  His  e.xtraordinary  spiritistic 
ability  had  already  created  a  great 
sensation  before  he  came  to  Florence 
and  was  presented  to  our  family  by 
a  mutual  friend.  My  father  had  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  the  spiritualistic 
discussions  going  on,  and  with  char-  ^  u  t  €i 
acteristic  impartiality  he  determined 
to  investigate  for  himself.  The  med-  0^  iWp  Jf  fltljer 
ium  was  therefore  invited  to  hold 
seances  at  our  house,  and  a  long  series 
of  these  experiments  took  place  with 
the  result  that  while  my  father  did 
not  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena 
he  declared  himself  convinced  of  their 
genuineness.  There  was  no  room 
indeed  for  doubt  as  to  their  reality 
since  nearly  every  member  of  the 
family  experienced  some  form  of  this 
mysteri- 


The  Stat\:e  of  Franklin  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 
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tation  which  resulted  in  the  civil  war  he  was  opposed  to  the  institution,  and 
when  the  North  and  South  were  engaged  in  bloody  strife  his  sympathies  and 
voice  were  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  I  recall  his  mingled  indignation  and 
grief  at  the  action  of  those  statesmen  who  brought  secession  and  war  upon 
their  country,  his  disapproval  of  Calhoun's  doctrine  being  exceedingly 
emphatic,  and  during  the  war,  his  sorrow  and  anxiety  at  Federal  reverses 
deprived  him  of  sleep  and  appetite,  so  that  I  have  seen  him  pace  the  Hoor  in 
such  agitation  as  convinced  me  that  in  case  of  need  he  would  himself  have 
relinquished  the  chisel  for  the  musket.  His  glad  relief  at  the  close  of  the 
War  gave  place  to  the  deepest  regret  when  the  President,  for  whom  he  had 
an  enthusiastic  admiration,  fell  a  victim  to  the  fanatacism  of  an  assassin.  My 
father's  sympathies  were  not  limited  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  had  felt  the 
oppression  of  the  Turk  when  Greece  was  struggling  to  throw  oft  the  yoke 
of  the  tyrant,  and  his  compassion  for  the  down-trodden  people  around  him 
was  heartfelt.  When  on  the  memorable  27th  of  April  the  demand  was  made 
to  display  the  colors  ot  the  banner  of  Italy,  he  gladly  wore  the  red,  white 

and  green  emblem  of  Italian 
freedom  and  unity.  When  the 
hero  of  the  great  struggle  for 
Italian  independence  passed 
under  the  studio  windows,  he 
saw  our  star  spangled  banner 
dip  in  salute,  and  rising, 
waived  his  cap  in  response. 
Some  years  after  the  capital  of 
a  new  born  country  had  been 
translated  temporarily  to 
Florence,  and  the  beautiful 
avenues  winding  around  the 
city  had  been  made,  my  father 
decided  to  build  a  home  on 
one  of  them.  }lis  friend  and 
only  pupil,  ( except  his  sons, 
Longworth  and  Preston,  )  the 
English  sculptor.  Fuller,  had 
already  built  a  studio  near  the 
site  selected  by  my  father,  and 
there  was  now  no  Hnancial  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  gratify 
his  desire  for  a  home  of  his 
own.  From  the  appearance 
of  "Eve  before  the  Fall" 
orders  had  come  thick  and 
fast ;  the  "Greek  Slave"  had 
followed  the  "Eve,"  the 
"Fisher  Boy,"  the  "Greek 
Slave,"  and  at  each  new  suc- 
cess my  artist  father,  ever 
modest  but  boyishly  frank, 
expressed  his  hearty  satisfac- 
tion. It  came  to  pass  that  the 
two  studios  stood  close  beside 
each  other,  and  shortly  after  another  warm  friend  settled  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood, Thomas  Ball,  whose  "St. John"  and  "  Lincoln"  my  father  greatly 
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admired.  Around  our  villa  and 
studio  a  fair  garden  soon  bU>s- 
somed,  and  above  it  now  wave 
majestic  American  pecan  and  black 
walnut  trees  planted  by  the  loving 
hand  whose  skillful  touch  made 
the  cold  marble  speak,  and  trained 
the  climbing  vines  upon  the  walls 
where  the  children  of  his  fancy 
came  into  being.  „     n  » 

The  best  and  brightest  minds  »W0U<«l0n« 
that  had  frequented  the  studio  in  of  iRp  Jfattet 
\'ia  dei  Serragli,  our  second  home, 
came  now  to  \'ia  Farinata  degli 
I'bcrti,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
day  when  our  board  was  not  glad- 
dened by  the  presence  of  friends, 
for  studio  and  villa,  though  detached 
and  on  different  levels,  were  one 
in  hospitality.  There  was  no  dis- 
play, no  extravagance  in  our  home, 
whose  master  was  as  simple  in  his 
mode  of  life  as  in  his  speech.  An 
early  riser,  he  began  each  day  with 
the  refreshing  morning  walk  that 
gave  him  new  inspiration  for  work 
which  ended  only  when  the  even- 
ing shadows  became  too  dusky, 
then,  putting  aside  his  sculptor's 
cap  and  frock,  he  sought  the  com- 
panionship of  congenial  friends  in 
some  coffee  house,  or  perhaps  at 
Vieussieu's  library,  whence  after 
the  usual  interchange  of  opinions 
or  of  news,  he  returned  for  supper 
with  his  family,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
went  to  his  pillow.  That  evening 
meal  was  the  brightest  point  in 
our  daily  life,  for  then  he  was  at 
leisure  and  his  sweet  tenderness 
toward  his  family  had  free  play. 

I  do  not  remember  his  going 
to  the  theatre  even  once,  but  social 
reunions,  in  which  he  was  always 
the  center  of  a  group,  attracted 
him,  since  without  formality  he 
could  enjoy  an  hour  with  those 
who  sought  his  presence  and  con- 
versation. Music  he  dearly  loved, 
especially  the  compositions  of  Bee- 
thoven, the  organ  Ix'ing  his  favorite 
instrument.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  appreciative  listeners  at  con- 
certs, and  his  expressive  counten- 
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ance  beamed  with  the  tran(}uil  delight  that  finely  rendered  music  always 
gave  him. 

He  once  saw  a  circus  by  invitation  of  Harnum,  but  without  leaving  home. 

Having  found  it  necessary  to  decline  going  to  the  grounds,  and  the 
indefatigable  showman  being  bent  on  exhibiting  to  the  sculptor,  who  in 
earlier  days  had  made  the  automatons  a  success,  the  entire  collection  of 
animals,  with  all  the  pictures(jue  accessories  passed  our  house,  camels, 
elephants,  monkeys,  and  all  the  performers,  to  the  great  delight  of  us  children. 


The  same 
dexterity  and 
resourceful 
ness  which 
made  the 
"  Ba mum's  " 
at  Cincinnati 
famous  till  it 
went  up  in 
smoke,  ena- 
bled my  father 
to  make  any- 
thing he  re- 
quired; his 
lathe  was  the 
work  of  his 
own  hands;  the 
machines  with 
which  he  fash- 
ioned the  files 
required  for 
his  method  of 
plaster  mod- 
eling, were  his 
invention,  and 
so  simple  in 
construction 
that  a  few 
movements  of 
a  screw  head 
turned  out 
as  many  as  he 
needed. 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  method 
of  modeling,  but  a  few  words  in  this 
connection  may  be  of  interest.  The 
guiding  principle  of  art  with  him  was 
a  keen  loving  insight  into  physical 
and  human  nature,  and  a  delicate 
perception  of  their  inherent,  unchang- 
ing beauties.  In  making  a  portrait, 
his  first  work  in  sculpture,  he  mod- 
elled the  bust  in  clay,  completing  the 
likeness,  if  pressed  for  time,  in  sit- 
tings of  a  few  hours  e.ich.  during  which 
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he  conversed 
on  interesting 
topics  with  his 
sitter  in  order 
to  awaken  the 
face  to  its  best 
expression  , 
and  he  made 
the  sittings  so 
agreeable  that 
he  never  failed 
of  success ;  on 
looking  at  one 
of  these  busts, 
the  observer  is 
first  made 
aware  of  the 
character,  then 
of  the  features, 
of  the  original. 
One  peculiar- 
ity of  his  rep- 
resentation of 
the  eyes  was 
the  result  of  his 
fidelity  to  na- 
ture. The  iris 
was  not  exag- 
gerated ac- 
cording to  the 
common  prac- 
tice, but  made 
slightly  prom- 
inent, so  that  all  his  portraits  look 
at  one.  It  has  been  said  that 
one  of  his  peculiarities  was  his  disre- 
gard for  actual  measurements,  but 
this  statement  is  not  correct.  He 
always  took  a  few  distances  with  the 
calipers,  noting  the  results  upon  a 
large  paper  on  the  wall,  and  in  respect 
to  this  he  required  the  most  scrupu- 
lous precision  on  the  part  of  his  work- 
men. Although  he  had  throughout 
given  his  personal  supervision  to  the 
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finer  portions  of  the  work,  when  the 
marble  bust  left  the  hands  of  the  fin- 
ishers healways  added  thelast  touches 
himself.  When  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  presence  of  the  individual, 
he  worked  from  daguerreotypes  or 
photographs,  but  even  then  his  per- 
ception of  character  seemed  no  less 
complete  than  when  the  original  was 
before  him,  and  whoever  has  seen  his 
busts  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Web- 
ster and  Calhoun  wou  Id  be  impressed  of  iHp  Jf  atjjer 
with  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

I  do  not  know  what  led  my  father 
to  devote  himself  to  ideal  sculpture, 
but  undoubtedly  the  Greek  struggle 
for  freedom  gave  him  the  inspiration 
to  embody  a  conception  that  my 
mother  said  dated  from  his  early  youth 
w  hen,  musing  one  day  on  the  border 
of  a  Vermont  stream,  the  figure  of  the 
"Cireek  Slave"  rose  vision -like 
before  his  eyes. 

All  his  conceptions  of  the  ideal 
must  have  been  clear  and  definite  in  • 
detail,  for  from  the  beginning  to  the 
completion  of  one  of  these  creations 
there  was  never  a  moment's  hesitation,  error,  or  correction.  He  drew  no 
first  sketch,  indeed,  he  rarely  drew,  but  sometimes  made  a  rough  little  figure 
in  plaster  to  judge  of  the  general  pose.  He  made  use  of  models,  though 
more  for  occasional  reference  than  for 
reproduction,  and  his  study  of  (ireek 
and  Roman  sculpture  served  the  same 
purpose,  the  faces  being  always  his  own 
conception.  His  first  statues  were 
modeled  in  clay,  but  the  tendency  to 
an  instability  of  form  manifested  by 
large  masses  of  moist  clay  induced  him 
to  resort  to  another  method.  This 
consisted  in  building  upon  the  figure 
around  the  iron  frame  work  of  the  pro- 
posed statue  with  long  strips  of  dry 
plaster  made  to  adhere  to  the  iron  by 
being  dipped  in  the  fresh  material. 
This  done,  the  entire  fabric  was  made 
complete,  compact,  and  homogeneous 
by  the  addition  of  liquid  plaster. 
on  this  rough  model  when  dry  my 
father  began  his  work  with  the  flat 
files,  a  few  delicate  chisels  and  spatulas, 
adding  fi'esh  plaster  when  necessary 
from  a  bisected  gumball  convenient  to 
hold.  In  his  manipulation  of  these 
instruments  he  was  deliberate  and   
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unflurried,  absolutely  sure,  working^  quietly  day  after  day  till  the  statue  was 

completed. 

All  his  plaster  statues  were  first  brought  to  perfection  as  nude  figures; 
afterwards,  uiose  which  were  not  to  remain  so  were  draped  by  adding^  fresh 
plaster  and  modeling  this  according  to  the  artist's  conception  of  fitness  and 
grace.  The  material  used  in  his  studies  of  drajiery  was  a  soft  Chinese  silk, 
which  lent  itself  readily  to  producuig  the  desired  effect.  The  completetl 
work  of  the  master  in  plaster  became  the  model  for  the  artisans,  the  marble 
passing'  from  the  less  to  the  more  skilled  and  delicate  hands,  and  finally 

— ^  returning  to  the  sculptor  for  the  tinishing  touches. 

The  tnarUe  which  my  (ather  used  came  from  the  fomous  Carrara  and 

19uWHMtat      Serravezza  quarries,  where  he  often  went  to  select  the  blocks  required.  These 

were  sometimes  so  huge  as  to  necessitate  six  or  eight  pairs  of  oxen  to  draw 
them,  and  those  masses  of  whiteness  were  impressive  even  in  the  rough  state. 
The  final  placing  of  the  large  blocks  was  almost  always  attended  with  dan- 
ger, and  in  one  instance  would  have  proved  fatal  but  for  my  father's  presence 
of  mind.  A  great  block  from  the  quarry  had  been  deposited  in  one  of  the 
studio  rooms,  and  in  moving  it  upon  rouers  into  the  next,  several  men  were 
employed  with  levers  to  force  it  thcoi^h  the  door.  At  a  critical  moment  the 
equilibrium  liecame  unstable,  causing  it  to  tilt  toward  a  wall  where  a  work- 
man was  struggling  with  his  lever  to  push  it  on.  Another  instant  and  the 
man  would  have  b^  crushed,  butswilt  as  a  flash  my  father  seized  the  roller 
lying  beside  him,  and  thrust  it  Ix-tween  the  wall  and  the  marble.  The  mass 
of  stone  crashed  into  it,  but  without  injury  to  the  man. 

The  foreman  danced  about  like  a  maniac,  pouring  torrents  of  abuse  upon 
the  innocent  head  of  the  rescued  man,  but  my  £ather  grasping  the  man's 
shoulder  with  his  powerful  hand  quietly  put  him  outside  the  studio  and  closed 
the  door.  On  another  occasion  by  this  same  coolness  in  the  presence  of 
danger  my  bther  saved  his  own  life.  A  hotel  keeper  informed  him  that  a 
young  man,  a  foreigner,  was  continually  asking  for  Hiram  Powers,  and 
always  ready  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for  aid,  he  went  to  see  the  stranger, 
whose  distraught  manner  instantly  convinced  my  father  that  he  must  deal 
with  a  lunatic.  After  a  few  words  the  latter  quietly  rose,  locked  the  door 
and  returned  to  his  guest,  gave  him  a  violent  l)low  on  the  face,  and  was 
instantly  upon  him  with  a  knife;  but,  as  quickly,  the  insane  man  was  dis- 
armed, pinned  to  the  ground,  and  given  over  to  the  servants,  who  untU  then 
had  not  had  courage  to  answer  the  I'alls  for  help.  An  amusing  but  beneficial 
result  of  the  blow  upon  my  father's  jaw  was  a  complete  cure  of  cramp  by 
which  he  had  been  annoyed  for  years. 

My  father  never  made  groups,  because  these  were  less  remunerative 
than  single  figures,  and  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  his  family,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  lay  by  what  he  could,  even  at  a  sacritice  of  the  added  renown  he 
might  win.  He  never  seemed  to  be  ambitious,  and  even  if  he  had  been  so, 
his  desire  for  fame  would  have  been  gratified,  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
sought  his  studio,  the  present  king  and  queen  of  England  being  among  his 
visitors.  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  also  came  and  conferred  an  order  upon  him. 
A  great  many  English  peers  found  their  way  to  his  open  door,  and  authors 
came  when  they  visited  F'lorence.  I  remember  among  them  Charles  f  )ickcns, 
who  walked  jauntily  up  the  garden  path,  with  his  head  slightly  tilted  on  one 
side,  a  scarlet  cra\'at  on  his  neck,  and  twirling  a  little  cane.  The'  last  grand 
duchess  of  Tuscany  was  one  of  his  sitters,  her  children  playing  about  her 
during  the  time  the  artist  was  occupied  in  securing  her  likeness. 

The  Florentine  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  conferred  upon  him  its  certificate 
of  membership,  and  honors  adl  unsought  came  from  every  direction. 
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Unshaken  in  prosperity,  he  retained  an  unwavering  serenity  in  days  of 
adversity  and  grief.  The  loss  of  children  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
brought  anguish  to  his  great,  affectionate  heart,  and  in  the  realms  of  art. 
which  he  loved  for  its  own  sake,  he  had  a  bitter  sorrow  in  the  fate  of  his 
"America."  It  was  first  denied  its  rightful  place,  and  later  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  with  the  warehouse  in  which  it  lay  unpacked. 

Steadfast  in  his  courage,  and  hoping  still  to  see  the  children  of  his  imag- 
ination sought  for  by  lovers  of  art  in  his  native  land,  whither  several  had 
already  gone,  he  worked  on,  producing  his  "Eve  Penitent."  and  "Indian 
Girl."  His  brain  had  lost  nothing  of  its  fertility  of  conception,  nor  his  hand 
of  its  strength  and  skill  when  a  violent  fall  brought  upon  him  infirmity  and  wCOUtttlonfl! 
death.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  calmly,  nobly,  without  fear,  and  left  us  the  of  iRp  JPatfjer 
precious  inheritance  of  a  name  without  a  blot,  a  character  without  stain,  and 
the  memory  of  a  tender  father,  whose  strength  had  been  our  support,  and 
whose  genUeness  our  consolation,  from  childhood  upward  to  the  hour  when 
his  departure  left  us  to  mourn  an  irreparable  loss. 

One  of  America's  earliest  sculptors,  he  has  left  to  struggling  genius  an 
example  that  cannot  fail  to  inspire  courage  and  devotion  to  its  ideals. 

We  lost  in  him  a  father  of  the  noblest  type;  art  lost  a  most  sincere  and 
gifted  worshipper. 


WILLIAJ1  CULLElf  BRYANT  AND  HIRAM  POWERS. 
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Life  Hepinstall's  Passengers. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  OLD  TIMES, 


■V  WILUIMKTTA  MIBSTON.  OANVILLB. 


lOORAV  !  Mother,  father  says  1 
may  go  to  Boston  with  him  next 
Monday,  and  drive  one  of  the 
teams."  Life  Hepinstall  threw  an  armful 
of  wood  into  the  great  woodbox  by  the 
fireplace  as  he  made  the  announcement. 

"I'm  glad  for  you.  Kli[)halct,  you  have 
worked  hard  all  the  lall.  Only  do  be 
careful—" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  a  chicken,"  Life  exclaimed, 
somewhat  impatiently.  ' '  1'  m  almost  hfteen 
and  father  says  I'm  equal  to  a  man  on 
the  place." 

Mrs.  Hepinstall  sighed.  The  trip  to  the 
city  seemed  a  dangerous  one,  as  the  neigh- 
bors all  had  fearsome  stories  to  tell  of  adven? 
turcs  with  wolves,  wild  cats  and  Indians. 

The  next  three  days  were  busy  ones. 
The  pigs  must  be  kilted,  the  grain  measured, 
and  not  the  least  imijortant  to  Life,  every 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  must  hear  the  news. 

"  Now  Eliphalet,  do  be  carelul  and  keep 
close  to  fiither,"  the  mother  said,  anxiously 
as  the  boy  climbed  to  his  seat  on  the  great 
sled  which  was  piled  high  with  bags  of  grain. 

Life  laughed  merrily  as  he  gathered  the 
lines  up  in  his  strong  hands.  To  drive 
his  span  of  greys  the  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  city  was  the  great  event  of 
his  life 

"Oh,  I'll  be  all  right,  mother — you 
can't  catch  a  weasel  asleep,"  he  replied, 
as  he  hastened  to  overtake  his  father,  now 
l»lf  way  down  the  hilL  While  Life  longed 
for  some  adventure,  he  was  unwilling  to 
give  his  mother  cause  to  worry.  He  knew 
she  would  watch  them  out  of  sight. 

At  the  cross  roads  they  waited  for  the 
other  teams  to  come  up  as  half  a  dozen  of 
the  neighbors  had  planned  to  go  together 
for  company  and  protection* 

It  would  take  five  days  to  go,  as  many 
more  to  return  and  a  few  days  to  see  the 
sights.  A  fortnight  at  least  of  solid  pleasure. 

At  meal  times,  alter  the  horses  were  fed, 
the  men  gathered  by  some  brook  or  upon 
one  of  the  sleds  and  swapped  eatables  and 
told  stories  of  hairbreadth  escapes.  Life 
listened  eagerly  to  these  stories  for  the 
tirst  few  days,  but  at  noontime  of  the  fourth 
day  instead  of  joining  the  others  as  usual, 
he  returned  to  his  own  load,  and  taking 


out  his  dinner-pail,  began  munching  ginger- 
bread and  doughnuts. 

Just  then  two  men,  in  shabby  boughten 
clothes,  came  out  from  the  woods.  Lite 
eyed  them  suspiciously,  without  seeming 
to  notice  them. 

"Here's  a  ijreen  un,  let's  have  some 
lun  with  him  and  perhaps  we  can  Imd  out 
where  to  Strike,"  Ltlie  heard  the  older  say 
to  tilo  younger. 

"lie  won't  know  enough  to  suspect  our 
object,  SO  it  can  do  no  harm,"  replied  the 
other,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  .Sec  here,  hubby,  may  we  ride?"  asked 
the  lirsi  speaker,  jumping  upon  the  sled, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  helping 
himself  to  the  contents  ol  the  dinner-pail. 

"  Wal,  ye-es,  ef  ye' ve  a  mind  tew  walk 
up  all  the  hills,"  replied  Life,  who  being 
quick  witted,  had  already  determined  to 
play  the  simpleton,  hoping  they  might  talk 
more  freely  before  him,  and  so  he  might 
learn  their  plans.  "DadMl  be  mad  ef  ye 
don't,  'cause  I've  got  a  stiff  load." 

"I  thought  so,"  remarked  the  younger 
man  in  an  aside.  *'We  shall  be  safe. 
Now  if  we  can  only  strike  while  the  iron  u 
hot— " 

"Don't  strike  me,"  cried  Life,  appeal- 
ingly. 

"No,  we  won't,  sonnv."  replied  the 
elder  man.  "We'll  take  you  under  our 
protection.  Where  are  you  going  with 
such  a  load?" 

"Tew  Bosting.  Dad  he  said  as  how 
'twould  be  a  great  thing  for  us  to  sell  all 
this  ere  truck.  They  won't  pay  nuthin 
scursely  up  in  X'arniount." 

"So  you  area  N'ermonter.  I  thought 
the  first  minute  I  saw  you  that  you  was  a 
Green  Mountain  Boy." 

Life's  blood  boiled  at  the  insinuation. 
Green  indeed.  They  would  hnd  out  if 
they  tried  to  play  any  pranks  on  him.  He 
could  hear  the  men  speaking  to  their 
horses.  They  were  about  to  start  on  again. 
A  bend  in  the  road,  hid  him  from  their 
sij^ht.  He  sprang  down,  took  off  the  little 
baskets  from  the  horses'  necks,  from  which 
they  had  been  munching  their  oats,  then 
mounting  to  his  place,  he  gathered  up  the 
lines,  and  spoke  to  hb  greys. 
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"I  s' pose  a  good  many  of  jrour  peofde 
are  on  the  road  now.  Isn't  this  about  the 
right  time  to  sell  things?" 

"  Wal,  p'  haps  'tis  and  then  agin  p '  haps 
*tamt»"  he  drawled,  knowing  now  that 
these  men  must  be  "sharpers"  of  some 
kind.  "Our  folks  mostly  goes  when  they 
has  a  mind  tew.  Lot's  on  'em  hev  been 
and  gone  and  home  agin.  Me  'n'  dad 
couldn't  go  no  sooner  nohow  cause  we 
couldn't  get  the  shoemaker  tew  our  house 
an'  he  had  tew  make  Ma's  and  the  girls 
fust.  See  my  new  boots,"  stretdiing  his 
feet  out  beyond  the  blankets. 

His  passengers  laughed,  then  exchanged 
glances  at  this  new  proof  of  the  boy's 
simplicity. 

Where's  your  father?  I  shouldn't  think 
he  would  like  you  to  keep  so  far  behind. ' ' 

"Oh  dear,  yes.  Dad  thinks  a  heap  o( 
me.  He  says  I  can  be  trusted  tew  follow  a 
Straight  road  if  it  does  crook  and  turn  every 
rod.  So  dad's  gone  ahead.  We' re  going 
to  stop  at  his  cousin's  tonight,  and  like  as 
not  dad  was  in  a  hurry  tew  get  thar." 

"Suppose  you  drive  on  a  little  faster,  so 
we  can  overtake  your  father.  He  must  be 
worth  knowing  if  he  is  like  his  son. "  This 
with  a  covert  sneer  which  did  not  escape 
Life's  notice. 

And  now  the  men  became  more  talkative, 
telling  stones  that  made  Life  sec  what 
desperate  characters  his  passengers  were. 

"  I  guess  ye  felt  mighty  small  about  that 
time,"  remarked  Life  as  the  story  of  a 
robbery  and  narrow  escape  was  finished, 
*'Hke  I  dkl  when  I  hooked  Tilda's  sugar 
cake  and  Ma  found  me  out.  See  here, 
ye've  got  tew  walk  up  this  hill." 

"I  guess  we  won't  ride  no  further, 
sonny,"  said  the  elder  man.  "This  path 
will  take  us  home  by  a  short  cut  When 
do  you  come  back?" 

"Next  week,  I  reckon.  Dad's  got  to 
be  home  Saturday  week,  'cause  the  ta.x 
collector  's  coming  for  his  money  'fore 
Dad  spends  it  all  " 

"Make  your  father  let  you  have  what 
this  load  of  grain  brings,"  advised  the 
younger  man,  as  they  struck  off  into  the 
woods. 

Life  whipped  up  his  horses  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  could  see 
the  others  far  ahead  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
hill,  but  as  they  had  to  "double,"  putting 
four  or  six  horses  on  a  load  and  hauling  it 
to  the  top,  then  returning  tor  another,  he 


knew  he  would  have  time  to  overtake  them. 

He  reached  them,  just  as  the  next  load, 
was  going  up  the  hill,  and  while  they 
waited,  he  told  his  fatlunr  of  his  passengers, 
their  conversation  and  his  suspicions. 

"This  may  serve  us  a  good  turn," 
remarked  Farmer  HepinstalL  ' '  Neighbor 
Kenney  was  just  tdling  us  how  Josh  Noble 
lost  his  money  going  home  last  week.  I 
wish  we  could  trap  these  men.  Perhaps 
we  can." 

While  in  Boston,  Life  met  the  younger 
of  his  passengera  on  the  street ;  and  again, 
in  the  market,  encountered  them  both  and 
was  able  to  point  them  out  to  his  father. 

The  men  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
money  they  had  just  received  for  their  year  of 
hard  work.    They  laid  their  plans  carefully. 

Each  man  put  his  money  in  a  leather 
belt  next  his  body,  filled  his  rifle,  and 
looked  wearily  about  as  they  left  the  city. 
This  time  Life  was  ahead,  the  formers 
shrewdly  guessing  that  the  men  would  use 
the  supposed  .simpleton  as  a  decoy. 

Lile  was  ho[)ing  for,  yet  half  dreading 
his  possible  adventure,  and  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  for  his  former  passengers,  but  did 
not  see  them  until  the  short  December  day 
was  near  its  close.  Then  as  he  entered  a 
kmely  piece  of  woods,  they  jumped  upon 
his  sled. 

"Well,  sonny,  did  you  have  a  big  time 

in  the  city  ?' ' 

"Yew  bet  I  did.    The  biggest  time  I 

ever  seed.  Dad  took  me  tew  Funnel  hall. 
I  thought  it  wuz,  goin'  to  be  like  a  stove 
funnel." 

The  men  laughed  loudly.  Then  the 
leader  continued  his  questioning,  "I  sup- 
pose vou  got  a  lot  of  money  for  your 
truck  ?' ' 

"Dad  did,  a  pile  of  it."  measuring  with 
his  hands  a  space  as  large  as  a  bushel 
basket. 

' '  Of  course  you  dakoed  your  share?" 

"Dad  didn't  give  me  one  penny.  But 
then,"  brightening,  "I've  got  all  the  cod- 
fish and  herrings." 

"You  ought  to  have  the  money,  such  a 
bright,  energetic  boy  as  you  are.  i  d  have 
the  money  iff  had  to  fight  for  it." 

"How  could  1  fight  for  it?  There's 
nobody  to  strike  hut  Ddd,  an'  ef  I  strike 
Dad,  he'd  strike  right  back  agin,"  replied 
Life,  warily. 

"Where  is  your  father?" 

"Oh,  jest  back  here  apiece.    Dew  ye 
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want  tew  see  him?  I'll  call  him  tew  hurry 
up,"  and  Life  gave  a  shrill  cry  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  as  a  signal  that  his 
passengers  had  returned.  A  second  cry 
would  mean  danger ;  a  third  deadly  peril. 
Life  knew  that  at  this  first  call  the  teams 
would  draw  nearer  to  each  other  and  to  him. 

"Well,  you  wait  until  he  comes  up  and 
I'll  help  you  get  it,''  said  the  younger 
man.  "Three  to  one  will  bring  him  to 
terms,  I  guess.  I  told  you  we  would  take 
you  under  our  protection,  and  I'll  see  that 
your  father  gives  up  that  money." 

' '  Dad '  11  strike  fire, ' '  said  Life  warningly. 

The  men  touched  their  pockets. 

' '  We'  re  ready  if  he  does.  Come  sonny, 
tell  him  to  hurry  up,  we  can't  wait  long 
and  I'm  bound  not  to  leave  until  your 
&ther  gives  up  his  pocket  book," 

Again  the  cry,  this  time  the  danger 
signal,  re-echoed  through  the  woods.  It 
had  hardly  died  away  when  a  great  sled 
drawn  by  two  black  horses  came  up  close 
behind  and  stopped. 

"That's  Dad,"  said  Life,  "But  Dad 'II 
strike  fire."  He  could  see  the  other  teams 
stopping  behind  and  the  men  jumping  off 
but  his  passengers  did  not  notice  them. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  strike,  sonny,  we'll 
do  that  it  its  necessary.  Just  speak  up 
brave  and  smoothlike.  P'  haps  he'll  give 
it  to  you  when  he  sees  you've  got  friends." 

"Dad,  these  men  say  ye  orter  give  me 
that  thar  money,  an'  why  didn't  I  fight  fur 
it  and  I  says,  says  I,  I'd  nobody  to  strike 
but  Dad  an'  ef  I  struck  yew,  yew  *  d  strike 
right  back  agin."  Life's  voice  began  to 
tremble.  He  could  hardly  keep  up  his 
assumed  drawl,  and  to  change  now  might 


be  dangerous.  Besides,  the  fun  was  all 
gone,  and  real  danger  threatened  them. 

His  passengers  seemed  to  change  from 
ordinary  fun-loving  men  to  regular  ban- 
ditti. Lile  saw  them  take  their  pistols 
from  their  pockets  and  click  them  ominously 
as  they  demanded,  in  no  gentle  terms,  the 
farmer's  money  and  his  watch  if  he  had  one. 

At  that  instant  the  other  men  came 
rushing  up.  There  was  a  hand  to  hand 
tussle,  a  report  of  a  rifle,  a  loud  cry  from 
the  younger  man  and  it  was  over.  The 
two  strangers  were  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  placed  on  Farmer  Hepinstall's  sled, 
then  they  drove  on  to  the  nearest  tavern, 
where  the  would-be  robbers  were  securely 
locked  in  an  inner  room.  A  broken  arm 
of  the  younger  man  was  the  only  injury. 

Early  next  morning,  Mr.  Hepinstall,  his 
friends.  Life  and  the  prisoners  returned  to 
the  city  where  they  were  examined  by  the 
proper  authorities.  The  men  proved  to  be 
old  offenders  and  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  Mr.  Hepinstall  and  Life  to  remain  long 
in  the  city  as  the  trial  could  be  held  at  once. 

Life  told  his  story  in  a  manly,  straight- 
forward way  which  won  for  him  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  the  officers.  There 
was  much  laughter  when  he  changed  his 
voice  to  the  nasal  drawl  of  the  preceding  day. 

This  was  the  first  the  prisoners  had 
susp>ected  Life  of  being  other  than  the 
simpleton  he  had  seemed  and  they  looked 
at  him  as  if  they  would  like  toannihilatehim. 

When  they  reached  home  and  the  story 
was  told,  the  boys  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  his  ready  wit.  He  had  to  repeat 
the  story  until  he  was  tired  of  it.  He  had 
had  his  adventure  and  that  was  enough. 
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By  G.  W.  BULLARO.  TUFTS  COLLCOC,  MASS. 


HEN  one  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
'  ^  have  a  flower  {garden,  the  great  ques- 
tion is,  what  to  plant.  This  has  been 
answered  by  one  writer  sa3ringf,  **  Plant 
everything  good."  It  is  really  easier  to 
say  what  noi  to  plant  if  one  has  only  a 
medium  sized  lot. 

Success  depends  upon  the  spirit  and 
frame  of  mind  with  which  it  is  undertaken. 
There  should  be  a  determination  to  get 
the  best  possible  results,--^  have  a  gar- 
den to  be  proud  of.  The  charm  of  the 
whole  thing  is  to  witne^  the  successful 
coming  on  of  all  that  was  planned,  — to  note 
how  bountifully  nature  aids  conscieritidus 
labor — to  witness  the  wonderful  growth  of 
seed  to  flower;  to  think  how  many  people 
who  love  flowers,  but  have  none,  can  be 
made  happy  by  gifts  of  the  most  bttutiful 
things  the  Creator  has  made. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  being  to 
interest  actively  all  who  have  even  but  a 
small  space  to  put  to  this  use,  a  list  is  here- 
with given  of  Shrubs  and  I'lants  which  are 
best  adapted  to  this  northern  latitude; 
none  nre  included  which  I  hav  e  not  suc- 
cessfully raised.  From  this  list,  one  can 
select  with  a  surety  that  they  arc  worth 
trying  and  go  as  far  as  his  lot  or  pocket- 
book  will  reach  in  selecting  the  varieties 
named. 

All  of  the  plantsand  seeds  can  be  obtained 

from  the  large  seed  stores  in  cities.  It 
always  pays  to  buy  the  best.  Beware  of 
the  man  who  offers  to  sell  at  halt  prices. 
Avoid  ' '  bargain  cotmters. ' ' 

With  the  dimensions  nf  the  lot  in  mind, 
make  plans  with  pencil  and  paper,  particu- 
larly for  the  shrubs  and  perennials  which 
are  to  be  fixtures  for  years  to  come. 
Neighbors  can  club  together,  and  order 
plants  and  seeds  and  half,  or  even  quarter, 
portion  of  seeds  will  suffice  for  each. 
Unless  there  is  amjile  space  I  would  not 
give  it  to  Geraniums,  Fuchias  and  such 
common  sorts.  It  is  more  interesting  to 
try  new  er  and  rarer  kinds. 

Botanical  names  are,  for  the  most  part, 
used  as  they  are  more  common  among  the 
dealers,  and  are  more  specific  and  certain 
than  the  hap-hazard  "hen  and  chickens" 
custom  of  naming  plants.    This  selection 


was  originally  made  with  the  idea  in  mind 

to  have  a  great  many  flowers  to  cut  for  vases. 
I  begin  with  the  l^ueen  of  Flowers: — 

ROSE.S.  Thc^o  Arc  all  hardjr  witb  protection  In  winter. 

\(rK.  lutiti  l.nliijT  I'Ink. 

I  Irl'  h  l:niiii-r.    I'luk  nnU  camilW. 

Margaret  Dlckeon.  WllltC. 

^'^."J^A"'"'  V«iyUwa»,  Hew  Hy- 

brid Tea.  ' 

MMtan  PlMitar.  Wbltow  owdtan  aln  1b  tarn*  pro- 
fnaloB. 

OreetliiKM  from  T«|itlt«.  BrfUtaat  led.  dark  fotlami 

new.  IIvbrlilTpft. 
Enrl  oi  uuiferin.  .CriBMa  SMraoo.  a,  line  dark  nm. 
MarittmHortfc  J4Slit  tomoD,  very  IcMnuit,  HybrM 

LAFnac*.  Pink.  Hvbrld. 

(Nearly  all  th«  H.vbrld  Tea*  are  aa  bard>-  aa  anv 

lit  the  no-ciilled  HardT  lloeM-l 
CI.IMUINU  RO.SK.S.  •«'^f 
rrtniKtin  Uambler.  Red. 
I)..rot()y  I't'rkiuH.  Pink. 
Ke.vHtuoe.  YeJIoir. 

Beware  of  "collections"  on  the  bargain 

counter  where  the  catalogs  ofler  "  i6  ever- 
blooming  roses  for  a  dollar."  They  are 
puny  little  yearling  Teas  which  will  come 
by  mail  [)ostpaid.  Buy  only  two  or  three 
year  old  plants.  Thcv  are  generally  two 
years,  and  are  sold  at  trom  25c.  to  50c. — 
most  of  them  to  $2.50  per  dozen.  I  have 
had  success  with  both  si)ring  and  fall 
planting,  but  recommeml  l)uvint;  donnant 
plants  that  is,  getting  ihcm  before  growth 
Starts  in  March  or  April  and  plant  them 
as  soon  as  i^^rontul  can  be  worked. 

I.ILIKS.    'Hut*  Hh.Mild  Iw  plnntrd  n  t<p  lo  Iih1k-m  deep 
No  manure  ebould  toiirh  tho  IiuIIih. 
Anrntuni.    Uolden  batid«d.    Tlie  luroeat  Illy  but 

ratber  tincerialn. 
I'mbrtlalum.  Shaded  Oraoffe. 
rardallnnm.  Spotted. 
Spedoaam.  wiiitf.  spotted  itrown. 

"  Uowiim.    Spottrd  \Vln«>. 

Lonirlfloruni.  White, 

Caiididuni  or  Madtmtin.   The  oldent  lilv  known  Ii 
luum  Iw  procured  In  Aogtwt  and  planted  n<.t  later 
thnn  hh-ptember.   It  niuitt  tert  well  Bt«rted  In  the 
.  toprodnrebloM«iom«  tbeeniiuinK  Hprins. 

ANEMO.NKS.    RuotH.    H«r»l.v  I'ert-nnlalH. 

Whirlwind.  Semi  doubh- white.  Cot  flowera  wUt  last 
a  weak  «r  tea  day*.  Tbay  «honMtola•v«ryaa^• 
a•a, 

Roeaaia,  Pink. 

iniSBS.  Kontm. 

Jnvnnem.  Get aMortadawdtiasa. tbiy WW cka^ieM. 
anu  thev  araaUbeantltal.  — i— 

German. 

MHRVIM 

Vnu  lloiitte. 
benuiltul. 

Flllpeudiilu. 
WKIUKLIAS. 

KvaRatbka^  Bad. 

KoMiim.  Plok. 
imusri  s.   Prtmnon  Kve. 
ASTKIC.  Stokep'. 
(iAlLL.\ltuu.  (Orandiflora.) 
OVisoi-HibA.  (PaaJealatai 

lirenth. 

CAMPANtikAS.  (Caatertmry  Bdb.)  WkltaaadUot. 
EUPHORBU  COBKOLLATA.  (Saa  wkltaforlM«««*ta') 


XXIAL  PJLAIVTM. 
Soatetlmga  called  BrMal  VcD.  wj 


called  Baky'a 
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COI.I^MHINE.    lUiM'.  whltPAiKl  red. 
LAUKSI'I  U     Bliif  nrid  .vHlow. 
CH  K  YSA  ST  H  KM  I  M  S.  Bfirl.v. 
T«  <<  A  KII.IMKXTOSA. 

Clfiuiitis  rantrulntn.  White. 

Mad.  Kfl.  Andrp.  Ked. 
HnH'n  lluncymirklr. 

Akcliln  (iiiiiiatn.    .In|iati<>w>.    A  olroiiic  K'*'*^^'*''- 
HOLLYHOCKS. 

AlteKliaii.v.    Mixed  colom. 
■lI'liHM.   Suiiiinrr  fliiweriOK. 

liroff'H  llvbrldH.  AHMorti^d. 
ChlUlHl       ••  •• 

.s«i>i|||nKM  that  cnn  he  had  nt  $1.50  to  93.00  per  100. 
CA.NNAS. 

Kliirrtitf  VniiKhnn. 
rhaH.  llnndtTvoii, 
Kat»>  tiray. 
AuMlrln. 
Hiirbiirik. 

DAHLIAS.         /  Win  Aitiifw.  Red. 

\  Mrs.  Turner.  Yellow. 
,  „_„„      -  .Mr«.  U<><>wv<'lt     White  and  pink. 
I)«-o?am-«  /  Nyniphla.    White  and  pink. 

/  Arnchiie. 
\  riit>Hlnn. 
C'RCtUK   r  I'on-nplne. 

I  (i>'lHlll-|<T. 

'  Itninhllde. 
„,     ,  I  Wild  lire 

}  »:«lll„rdla. 
AKKI\4I<M.  from  nf^s. 
RWEET  PEAS.    A»Horted.   Solid  color*  bent  but  ttiot» 
eX|H'iiBlv«. 

ASTEHS.    (ipt  iMKt  nnnied  vnrletloH.    Seniple  llranrhlng 
Ih  tine. 

CALIKOK.N'IA.  Shadi>«i  of  rellow.  Sow  where  to  bhiora. 
CAUNATIM.NS.    Some  prefer  to  buy  the  plants. 

I>riiM|KTlty.  striped  pliik  luid  white. 

t'arillnal  red. 

MarKHret  AMurted. 


JAI'AS  I'INKS. 

SHIKI.KY   fOIMMBR.    How  wher»  to  bloom.  Xlwmjm 

beautiful. 
KNAI'IMtAiioN.   AMHirted  color*. 
SAl.I'KSI.O.SSIS. 
OODKTIAS. 

SALVIA  SIM.ENDENM.    Id  blcHwom  UDtll  fro«t.  Sow 

early. 

NK'i  ►TIA.N  A.    Afflnln.    White  and  very  fruKrant. 
.SnnderM"  Ued. 

K<>\«iL()VE.     White  uud  aiMjltMl.     Treat    lame  a* 

nauMieo 
CENTAIKKA.  Afnerlcnna. 
roitKll'SI.S.    <iolden  Wave. 
.NASTI  UTIl  MS.    Toll  cllnil)eni. 

I>wnrf. 

COIIEA  .S(  A.S  I>E.SS.  a  line  rlltulwr. 

PA.NSIKS.  tJet  the  lient  colle»-tlonii.  For  fall  flowers  row 
eiirly  In  Iioum>.  For  next  Hprinic.  *ow  In  AiiKoit  and 
trnnitplant  to  cold  frame  or  to  perniunenl  bed.  i)u 
n|>proach  of  fruttt  cover  with  light  rrtverluK  of  leave* 
or  Htraw. 

All  the  foregoing:  shrubs,  plants  or  seeds 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Horists  in  Boston, 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  at  very  reason- 
able prices.  There  is  also  a  dealer  in 
Charlotte,  V^ermont.  The  varieties,  by 
name,  must  be  given.  They  are  the  "tried 
and  true"  and  comprise  the  most  satis- 
factory ones.  Anyone  so  disposed  can 
experiment  with  as  many  others  as  he 
cares  to  spend  money  on. 

I  recommend  everyone  to  subscribe  to 
one  or  more  papers  or  magazines  devoted  to 


■  ?• . 


'      -^^  r-^vr 


An  Effective  Bit  of  Border,  6  x  30  feet,  In  the  Garden  of  G.  W.  BuUard,  Tuft's  Colleg:e,  Mass. 

TalK'annMja  next  the  fence:  Salvia  Splendeiia  (.Si-urlet  Sngei;  Caladlum  Enculentuiu  (Elepbant'i  Fan,  Id  front. 
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garden  interests.  A  book  by  Bailey  and 
fhinn, —  "The  Practical  Garden-Book"  — 
will  be  found  of  very  great  help.  It  is  a 
small  volume  alphabetically  arranfred  and 
inexpensive. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  give  cultural  directions.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  Roses  like  a 
clayey  loam  well  mixed  with  <M  manure. 


and  when  in  bud  oceans  of  water.  They 
will  do  well  in  any  cjood  garden  soil  if  well 
manured.  They  are  gross  feeders.  They 
should  be  planted  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  point  where  grafted  on  root,  as  many 
are,  and  the  earth  hrmed  and  even  pounded 
down  when  the  hole  is  hlled. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  treat  of  plant  ene- 
miei^  pruning  and  wintering;. 


I  11  ni  .k'  "liiK  to  Htnte 

It  U  iHii't  lou  latv 

In  n  piece  brief  and  clMW 

Tbe  doloK*  down  here 

Ot  tkoM  wlio  bAv»  eom 

Pram  tiMir  •*Ofc«B  Monntnbi"  Imhm 

To  mMt  IB  "Orwtir  Boston." 


The  '  Boston  V^erniont  Association"  expect 
to  celebrate  on  May  loth  the  132nd  anniversary 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Ethan 
Allen.  The  guest  of  tbe  occasion  will  be  Col. 
Geoige  Harvey,  of  Harpers  Brothers  Publishing 
Hoase,Ncw  York^whoae  native  townis  Peacbam 

The  atmouncement  that  the  popular  authoress 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deland.  would  he  tht?  favored 
guest  at  tile  .March  met-tiiiK  '  t'  tlie  "  Dau^^htcrs 
of  X'rnuont  "  at  Hotel  \'ciu](jnir.  bn nij^lit  out 
a  representative  gathering  ut  club  women  and 
their  firiends  numbering  over  300. 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  listen  to 
thn  brilliant  woman  a<t  she  talked  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  "The  Duty  of  Happiness  "  The  ladies 
were  favored  in  the  musical  line  by  Mrs.  Marie 
RIenncrhassett  Brine,  soprano^  with  Miss  Ada 
True  at  the  piano. 

Mrs.George  H.Graves  had  entire  charge  ofthe 
collation  which  was  served  from  the  handsome 
round  table  decorated  with  yellow  daflTodils. 

Mrs.  Albert  F'ratt.  Mrs.  Charles  Hyde,  Mrs. 
Walter  CIai)p,  Mrs  Cora  Gleason,  Mrs.  Annabel 
Hoiuiey,  wen-  at  tin-  ( uilee  and  chocolate  urns, 
while  Miss  Grace  Robinson,  poured  lea  at  a 
dainty  side  table. 

This  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  gatherings  of 
the  season,  and  also  the  largest 


The  annual  "  Reception  and  Banquet"  ofthe 
Boston  Alumni  Assodation  of  Montpelier  Sem- 
inary, was  enjoyed  recently  at  Copley  Sq.  Hotel. 

The  Pr«  sidcnt,  Dr.  Frederick  \V.  Sherburne, 
received  tlie  former  students  of  that  popular 
institution,  and  at  6:30  all  adjourned  from  the 
reception  room  to  the  dining  hall. 

At  theoondusion  ofthe  baiuiuct  Rev. George 
H.  Spencer  was  introduced  by  President  Sher> 
bume,  as  the  toastmaster  of  the  evenin^r^  Mr. 
Spencer  wa«  a  most  eloquent  one,  and  the  post 
prandial  exercises  were  e(]iially  pleasine.  Mr. 
William  Tomlinson,  tenor.  \\,is  the  soloist  of 
the  evening,  accompanied  by  .Mrs.  A. H.  Powers. 
Entertaining  addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Fan- 
nie Chamberlin.  Art  teacher  at  the  Seminary, 
who  spoke  for  the  school;  Miss  Agnes  Warren, 
for  the  young  ladies  of  the  Seminary;  and  Mr. 
H.irold  Bishop,  for  the  young  men. 

Brief  remarks  were  also  made  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Breed,  Dr,  E.  K.  Fisk,  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Newton, 
Mr.  Bert  S.Currier.  and  Mr.  Fred  W.  Ainsworth. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Blanpied,  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Mrs.  Blanpled  were 
honored  yjuests  with  Rev.  and  Mrs  Spencer. 
Prof.  Blanpied  was  at  one  tune  instructor  of 
music  at  the  Seminary 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  all  not  to 
have  Rev.  iJr.  Bishop.  Principal  of  the  Seminary 
present,  with  Mrs.  Bish<m,  but  they  were  kept 
away  by  Mrs.  Bbhop's  illness. 

OtVicers  for  the  coming  year  were  chosen  as 
follows;  President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Powers;  Vice- 
President,  .Mrs.  Carrol  Maconiber;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Curtis  H.  Burt;  Chairman 
of  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  C.  A.  I  'oss. 

ADRIUIDK  SLACK. 


A  Vermont  Product  in  England. 

We  have  heard  of  maple  syrup  beinj^^ 
regarded  as  a  cure  for  coughs  and  colds, 
and  actually  tried  out  as  an  axle  grease.by 
people  who  had  never  seen  any.  Rut  a 
most  amusingly  tragic  story  in  Harper's 
Weekly  m  that  of  two  dear  old  ladies  in 
Stirr(  V,  F.nj^land,  who  lived  in  the  house 
oi  their  ancestors  and  fed  their  imagination 
upon  the  London  Times.  Shocking  tales 
had  come  to  them  of  rioting,  of  bombs  and 
infr-rn  il  machines,  and  of  mysterious  as- 
sassinations. 


At  a  time  when  such  horrora  were  receiving 

unusual  prominence  in  the  daily  press,  the  sis- 
ters received,  by  parcel  post,  a  bulky  package 
well  wrapped  in  coarse  paper  and  securely  tied 
with  stout  cord.  The  unusual  weight  of  the 
parcel  caused  them  to  vieu  it  with  uneasiness, 
which  grew  into  fear  as  they  discussed  its  unex- 
pected arrival  with  the  ancient  housekeeper 
and  her  maids. 

Plainly  it  was  a  matter  dt  tnanding  the  experi- 
ence of  .»  111  in  The  gardener  was  called  in. 
WiUi  a  fine  show  of  bravery  he  removed  the 
wrappings  and  gently  pried  off  the  cover  of  the 
tin  can  thus  revealed.  One  look  at  the  con- 
tents was  sufficient;  the  tin  was  full  to  the  brim 
of  a  gritty  dark  substance,  the  like  of  which 
they  had  never  seen.    Not  one  doubted  but 
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that  a  deadly  engine  was  hidden  in  its  depths. 
Horror  and  dismay  filled  their  souls,  but  the 
faithful  gardener  did  not  shrink  from  a  hazard- 
ous attempt  to  secure  their  safety.  (jraspiiiR 
the  iniquitous  can  firmly  in  his  hands,  yet  u  ithal 
bearing  it  with  the  gentleness  proverbially 
bestowed  upon  eggs,  he  carried  it  to  ilie  further- 
most comer  of  the  garden  and  buried  it  deep. 
When  a  week  or  more  had  passed  and  the 
earth  remained  undisturbed,  the  household  be- 
gan to  l)reathe  more  Iretily,  altliough  that  gar- 
den plot  still  cast  its  shadow  over  its  serenity. 
So  harrowing  indeed  was  the  experience  to 
tiiese  gentle  ladies  that  when,  a  few  weeks 
later,  a  letter  irom  America  explained  the  mys- 
tery, they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  touch 
the  nKi[ile  su^ar  which  the  vciin^  nieces  had 
sent  with  such  good  intention  and  such  un- 
drcamed-oC  cooseQuenccs. 


In  the  next  Vermonter  we  shall  elaborate  upon 

A  write-up  of  Strafford  village. 
A  fine  Vermont  story. 
The  RenninKton  Soldiers'  Home. 
New  public  building  at  Bennington  monu- 
ment. 

Novel  invitation  of  a  trip  tn  Caspian  Lake. 
The  State  Fair  at  White  River  Junction. 
The  Railroad  Disaster  at  Hardwick. 

Letters  from  Vermont  societies. 
Old  'l  imes  in  New  Kngland. 
All  Extensively  illustrated. 


//  is  Possible 

to  lecure 

Pure 
Maple 
Sugar 

and 

Syrup 

any  day  ia 

the  year. 

(•uirantccd 
unJrr  I  -  S. 
Fool  and 
Drue  Act  of 
iune  10.  1906. 

Send  for  Grcmlar  and  Price- LUL 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKERS'  MARKET; 

Randolph.  Vt. 

Aieocy  of  ibe  Vcmwut  Maple  i\it*x  Mikcri'  Aimcuiiioa. 


 GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS  

10,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 

of  the  lar^rc  cities.   Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  Koods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods.  { 
Every  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.    Our  line  of  . 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus-  , 
sells,  1  apcstries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.    They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices  ; 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.   Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  |irioe  to  all.  ^ 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 
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We  call  YOUR  attention  to 
YOUR  local  paper  in  which 
YOU  will  note  YOUR  drug- 
gist says  he  will  refund 
YOUR  money  if 


Greene's  Warranted 

Syrup  of  Tar 


foils  to  cure  YOUR  Cough 
or  Cold.  All  druggists  sell  it 
and  guarantee  it. 

TRY  IT.  Don' (take some- 
thing just  as  8:ood.  Ask  for 
Greene's  Warranted  Syrup  of 
Tar. 


THE. 


LESTER  H.  GREENE 
COnPANY, 

Montpelier,         Jt  Vermont. 


Bridgman's 

1<    B    ■    A    M    O    M  . 


JUST  IN— 

Carload  of  Chamber 
Suits, 

50  rolls  China  and  Jap 
Mattings. 

GET  OUR  PRICES. 


We  Weave  RUGS  Ron 
Your  Worn  and  discard* 
ed  Carpets -Circular* 

No  Agents  

BELGRADE  RUG  0> 

HoUisSt-BoAton 


uiyuiz.ed  by 
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Special  Prices  for  30  days 

On   carriages,  SLEIGHS  AND 
Second-hand  AUTOMOBILES. 

OWING  tu  the  Vermont  State  Fair  beinp  permanently  located  in  White  River  liinction,  and 
the  larpe  amount  of  re|kairs  necessary  to  put  the  cxhibiti«in  buildings  in  condition  to  use, 
we  are  required  to  immediately  vacate  two  larjrc  buildings,  which  we  have  used  for  several  years 
past  for  stora^re,  and  tu  do  this  at  once  wc  have  decided  to  make  our  customers  low  prices  for 
immediate  acceptance. 


2  or  3  carloads  of  New  Sleighs     win  m  II  lo  roMcan  nrrnnl  in  l.nv  it  v<mi  Imvf  ni>  UM*  forlhpiii. 

Several  styles  of  Open  Wagons  wuu  u  we  ha»p  (iiwcntinuiMi.  2  or  3  Farm  Wagons. 

2  or  3  Pneumatic  Tire  Wagons.  Several  Good  Second-Hand  Automobiles. 

1  NEW  and  1  Good  Second-Hand  Coupe  or  Depot  Wagon. 

!  Two  and  1  Three-Seated  NEW  Ex.  C.  Co.'s  Buckboards  on  springs. 

1  New  Cheap  Three-Seated  Canopy  Top  Wagon,  Watertown  style. 


C'Any  of  the  above  poods  wc  will  make  low  prices  on. 
the  floods  Write  Us  stating  your  wants  and  wc  will 
pive  you  description  and  price. 

Excelsior  Carriage 

Company,    H.  R.  MILLER. 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,     -  VT. 


If  you  have  read  ^Tfjt  Vf tmontrr  you  know  there  is  never  an  untruth  in  it. 
We  exaggerate  nothing.    We  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  every  time. 

The  statements  of  our  advertisers  may  be  accepted  with  equal  credulity. 
They  have  what  they  offer — and  more. 

SAMUEL  E.  PINCRKJU  ALFRED  K.  WATSON. 

PrrtidciiL  I'mnrti. 

DAVID  A.  PKRRIN.  r.F.OROE  H.  WATSON. 

Vicr-PrrtMcnt.  Am*.  Treaturcr. 

W\)itt  i^iber  ^abingsi  IBank. 

WHITE  RIVF.R  JUNCTION.  VT. 
Nrw  Sarliift  Bank  Block.  Main  Strwt. 

Banking  Houn;  9  A.  M.  li>  12  M..  1  P.  M.  lo  )  P.  M. 

Rn-rlrrt  and  payt  drpoiiti  each  buiinrtt  day  in  the  yat. 
Humr  Savlnti  Ranks  loaned  FRFK  upon  the  initial 
drpotit  of  One  Dullar. 

Drpotita  madr  nn  ;iir  firit  lour  businnt  dafi  of  any  month 
draw  intrm' '  ^ta  the  IM. 

Intrrrat  will  be  rrrditnl  lo  depuaitori  January  Im  and  July  IM. 
coinpnundini  rwirr  a  year. 

There  are  no  ttorkholdrra  in  (hit  bank.    All  the  eamiact.  let* 
expenae*.  beloncing  tu  deputiturt. 

all  taxes  are  paid  by  the  bank  on 
Deposits  of  s2000  or  less. 

Thit  Intinution  la  tobjecl  to  the  iuprrriaion  of  tbe  State  In- 
■pector  ol  Finance. 

No  money  ol  the  bank  ran  be  loaned  to  any  nC  iti  officen. 
1  hit  Bank  prrteri  Vermont  lecuriiiet  lor  the  intettment  of  iti 
fundi,  and  trndt  no  money  out  ol  the  ttaie  uaiil  the  home 
demand  hat  lieen  met. 

- 


If  you  are  too  far  away  to  come  and  sec 


THE  VERMONTER 


We  are 
Anxious 


to  make  known  to  the  readers  of  "The  Vermontcr" 
that  we  have  added  to  ovir  Gent's  Clothing,  Furn- 
ishing and  Custom  Tailoring  departments,  the 

IjadieM*  FiiriiiNliiii}(^  and 
Dry  liioodM  Store 

formerly  owned  by  W.  H.  Laird  and  have  the 
rooms  now  connected  by  a  larpc  archway. 

VVchave  installed  the  1-imson  Rapid  Cash  Carriers 
and  can  jjive  quick  service,  and  an  assortment  of 
^oods  in  each  dc|>artment  equal  to  any  you  will  find 
outside  the  larpe  cities. 

This  space  will  not  pemiit  of  mentioning  them, 
but  we  think  you  will  reatlily  see  the  advanta(;e  we 
can  otfer  you  with  these  three  departments. 

It  places  us  in  a  position  to  tit  out  any  member  of 
your  family  from  head  to  foot. 

We  say  we  are  anxious  to  have  you  know  this 
because  it  is  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Wheeler  Bros., 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS- 
FURNISHERS  AND  CLOTHIERS, 


Store  in  Gates 
Brick  Block. 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


WOODSTOCK,  VT. 

Open  all  the  year. 
Country  Club  Golf  course 


near. 
Charming  Drives. 

^— ^— ^—  Address 
Arthur  B.  Wilder, 


Manager. 


KM  ll\<.  ON   I  (IK  foWKC  riCl  I  . 


'ermont 
iew 


Post 
Cards 


5  511  Subjects  cnv- 
i  rinjT  entire  state, 

iwo-tonc  preen   

cards    on  pood 
(|uality  of  board,  views  of  lakes,  mountains, 
vill;iges,  cities,  rivers,  etc.,  etc. 

I  he  lar^t  st  variety  of  subjects  of  any 
state  in  tfie  union. 

12  for  25c.  25  (or  SOc.  W  for  91.00.  100  lor  31.50. 
I'.  S.  (Qmpi  ;H'crpir\l  fur  amuunlf  undrr  SI.<)<|. 

If  intrrmul  in  anv  iiirticiilar  |iicalit>-  will  iclrri  lirwt  ai 
neat  a>  puiitblc.  <l\Ve  oarry  In  «iKk  a  cuinplctr  line  of 
I'anry  and  l'h<>lii(rapliic  C'ardt. 

CorrtspouJfni  t  ttnth  dtalrrs  solicittd. 

Green  ]*lountain  Card  Co., 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT.,  Dept.  V. 


A  Home  in  the  Green  Mts. 

I WISH  til  finil  u  iiiiri  lumi'r  Inr  a  fnriii  of  ilfiO  iktch,  »Uu. 
nti'd  flvi"  nillt^froni  Norlhllfld. »  itroKrivHlve  \>riii<inl 
vlllnifi-,  tell  tiil|i-M  Irixti  .\liiiit|i«licr,  and  iilxuit  tlip 
MniiK-  allKlniuv  from  Hnrre.  WilliatiiHton ti  (Julf.  oiii-of  tlic 
iiHint  bcnutifiil  Hpiitnln  VtTiiioiii,  it  mily  live  nillt^H  rrnin 
thf  fnriii.  TliiT*  W  ti  |iriv:i)«-  trout  poiid  of  itlxiiit  llvi* 
•■irn-H  on  till'  iirMpcrty.  whirli  hfiH  lMW>n  tvi'll  Mlot-kril  for 
niMiiy  ypnrw  luul  tlxhcrl  v«Ty  llttli-.  Tli»'  houw  \r.  Inrse 
(tiid  olil  fiiHliliiiitil  unil  fiirvn  th<>  fiiHt.  The  plnro  lirhivH 
in  ijiiw  for  n-ninlH  ?>:<iN),  iirnl  ronld  he  inndi*  to  hrlnx  In 
rnnrh  nion-  If  It  wan  |iri>|H'rly  i'nn>d  (or.  K.\<-<<llcnl  pliic* 
to  InHtjill  KoK  llnliH.  't'lilN  town  Ik  Hlliinti'd  In  tin- Y  of 
thctir<>«-n  MiHititnlnH  nnd  I  Mi- oi'ptK'ry  nnil  driv<K  ciiniiot 
Im- i-xot-lli-d  hi  any  (nirt  of  tlic  «tatt>.  1' rice  of  th<- fnmi 
$5,000.    '  "r  (iirltnT  luirllrnliirM  cnll  or  nddnmR, 

II.  .SHITII. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

S|»-<-ial  Hlteniloti  i:lvt*n  tlie 
cart'  of  KhMiIi-m. 


Xortliiicltl.  Vt. 


5.  A.  REED,  Windsor,  vt. 
Heating;,  Sanitary  Plumbing 


HotWater, 
StcAcn  and 
Hot  A)r 


-THE  GUARArtTEED  KIND. 


BiK  line  of  Bath  Tube,  CloacU  and  Fitting*  in  STOCK 

Set  up  Initnpdinteljr  hy  rrllAhlv  mm.  Wemtlniate. 
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You  can't  come,  Write 

and  we  will  tell  vou  more  about  it. 


Men's  Suits  from  $5.00  to  $18.00 

Rain  Coats,        -  7.00  to  20.00 

Top  Coats,         -  5.00  to  15.00 

Boys'  Suits.       -  1.50  to  7.00 

Special  Boys'  Corduroy  Suits, 

sizes  8  to  16  for      -  15.00 


We  carr>'  the  celebrated  "Cooper"  union  suits. 
CL  We  once  more  call  the  attention  of  the  working 
man  to  our  line  of  "Bass  Shoes."     Buy  one  pair 
and  you  will  always  wear  them  in  the  future. 

C.We  are  always  ^lad  to  aniwer  correspondence  in 
regard  to  any  of  our  different  lines. 

A  Q_  0*-mI4.1,     White  River  Junction 

Aaams  oc  omitn,  and  wilder,  vt. 


COPTKIOMTtO  1S0T  BT 

JONKS  or  ■OSTON. 


\ 

I 


'WIDOW 


•  .  • 

•  •  • 


'  I  ''HE  people  of  New 
England  are  in- 
dustrious and  frugal. 
They  buy  with  a  view 
to  economy.  They  arc 
shrewd  in  determining 
those  commodities 
which  at  a  fair  price  pos- 
sess the  greatest  value. 

C^This  accounts  in  a 
large  measure  for  the 
substantial  sales  of 

CRACKERS 


Made  bv 


The  Most  and  the 
Best  for  the  money. 


SMITH  Si  SON, 
at  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Eirry  ^rchsMr  ol  i  nitoo  oi  Hanovfrt  racdret  100  frrfttl 
cracktrt  in  *  clean  niur-rroof  boi. 


t 
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^nibersiitp  o(  l^ermont 
College  of  Mthitim. 

The  fifty-fourth  session  of  diis 

college  of  Medicine  began  De- 
cember 1st,  1906,  and  continues 

seven  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Laise  weU  equipped  lAbontorics, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleaaant  Redtation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Listructionu 

•I*  isolate  expense 

For  annouxicement  and  further  infonm- 
tion,  addrcn 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
BarUn^rton.  Veimont 


IE.    yngltte*  B.  i^.. 


•Ut*  Kadi. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRISTORS  OP 
JtmcnON  MOU8B  AMD 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  sutie. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
White  RlTcr  JuncUon,  Vt. 


An  endowed  achool  of  ^  highest  standards. 

Colle^ye  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
busiiiesa  courst-s.  Nmc  ni<jdcrn  buildings. 

Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Rrsnieat 
nurse.  #  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  te  gills.  ^  An  ideal  location, 
able  leacbfln,  pragnMiivB  nsthods,  new  labora- 
tories, worbhopsi  domsstie  Sdenoe  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholeaorre  out  of  door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
tiifa  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  AI.GF.R,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER.    -  VERMONT. 

Norwich 
University  

A  COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING  MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  tlie 

State  of  Verm<iiit. 

NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT. 

New  Law  about  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

The  Lamoille  County  Savings  Bank  .x 
Trust  Co.,  of  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  calls  the 
attention  of  Sa\  iii<iS  Bank  depositors  to  the 
fact  that  they  may  increase  their  present 
deposits  in  this  Bank  to  S2000,  or  may 
make  a  new  deposit  for  that  sum,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  deposit  of  S2000 
or  less  in  some  other  Savings  Bank.  Such 
deposit  will  not  be  subject  to  taxation  against 
the  depositor.    The  Bank  pays  the  tax. 

The  Lamoille  County  Savings  Bank 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  never 
loaned  a  dollar  outside  of  X^eraionc  and  of 
having  ne\'cr  lost  a  dtillar  hy  a  poor  note, 
during  the  entire  seventeen  years  ot  its  exis- 
tence. It  is  today  one  of  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  in  the  State.  Including 
the  liability  of  the  stockholders,  it  oilers  a 
guaranty  of  more  dian  $150,000  that  no 
depositor  shall  suffer  loss.  It  pays  3  '  i:  per 
cent,  interest,  compnuncied  semi-annually. 

Dcposvl*  made  in  thin  Bank  between  Jan.  1st  ind 
Feb.  ISth  draw  interest  Irom  Jan.  Ut. 

An  interesting  leaflet  givin^^  detailed  inlorinatioa, 
touching  this  Bank,  will  be  sent  to  anyone.  AsIc 
for  lanic  giving  your  address  on  a  postal  card. 

Address  the  President,  Carroll  S.  Page,  or  the 
TrcMurer,  F.  M.  Culver,  Hyde  i^arfc,  Veimont. 
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naiional  Life  Tit$iiraiice  Company, 

MONTPBLIBR,  VERMONT. 

■TTABLIIHID  IM  ltS«.  OPERATINO  IK  42  fTATM. 


Ins.  in  Force,  ( 

Assets, 
Surplus, 


)  $148,797,787.00 
37,511,373.24 
-  4,224,287.21 


JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER,  Preiidmt 
JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  Vicc-Presideiit. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice-Piwk 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  Seocttiy. 


HARRY  M.  CUTLER,  Tre«*urer. 
A  M.  BISBEE,  M.  D  ,  Medical  Oirecton 
CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actu■^l^ 
FRED  A.  HOWLAND,  CoubmL 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Hyde  Park,  Vt 

E.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  8PRAGUE  &  SON,  Gen.  Agta.,  St.  Johnabufy,  Vt 

BL  E.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts..  Brattlebm,  Vt 

T.  S.  PECK,  Oenena  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt 


INJational  Bank  °^  ^ 

White  River  Junction. 


JOHN  L.  BACON, 

Pmident, 

ROBERT  E.  SMITH, 

Vice-PrcsidaBt. 

WM.  W.  KUaSBU., 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


ESTABLBHED  iaS6. 


Capital,  $100,000.  Surplus,  $20,000. 

Depoidts  (Jan.  2,  1907),  $1,474,503.52. 


3 


1  per  cent. 

2  Interest 


AND  ALL  TAXES  PAID 

on  deposits  in  our  Savings  Department,  to  any  amount  WITHOUT  LIMIT. 
Deposits  on  or  before  the  FOURTH,  draw  intemt  from  the  FIRST  of  the  month. 
Cheeln  on  any  point  m  Hw  Uatod  SlMta  cOltaelBd  for  our  customers  without  charge. 


Banking  by  MaiL 


Safe 


Boxes  for  rent. 
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1 0c.  A  Copy. 
$1.00  A  Year. 


Published  Honthly  By 

CHAS.  R.  CUAiniNGS, 
White  River  Junction.  Vt. 


THK  STATK  xVACiAZIXK. 


THE     OLD  CITY  FALLS." 


april.  1007. 


STRAFFORD.  VkR 


DWIGHT  TUXBURY  &  SONS 

OF 

WINDSOR,  VT. 

Announce  to  the  readers  of  The  V'ermoxtek  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  remodelling  their  store;  making  it  the  largest,  best  equipped  and 
most  completely  stocked 

Dry  Goods  Establishment 

in  the  northern  Connecticut  valley. 
ON  THE  SECOND  FLOOR 

a  new  distinct  department  has  been  added,  for  every  item  of  ready-to-wear 

LADIES'  QARHENTS. 

Competent 'attention  to  the  wants  of  every  customer  and  all  necessary  fit- 
tings and  alterations  made  without  charge. 

This  department  includes  Nuslin  Underwear,  Nemo  Corsets,  DeBevoise  Brassiere 
Waists,  Petticoats.  Washable  Dresses,  Wrappers,  Shirt  Waists,  Skirts,  Suits, 
Rain  Coats,  Coats  and  Jackets. 

THE  MAIN  FLOOR 

since  the  removal  of  groceries  to  a  building  on  Depot  Avenue,  afTords 
customers  ample  space  to  transact  business  in  the  several  departments  of 
Clothing:.  Hats,  Shoes,  Fumlshinsfs,  Dress  Goods,  Fancy  Goods.  Stationery,  Ladles' 
Furnishings,  Toilet  Articles,  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Table  and  House  Furnishings. 

THE  BASEMENT 

is  thoroughly  stocked  with  Wall  Papers,  Carpets,  Mattings,  Rugs,  Linoleums.  Cur- 
tains, Crockery,  Kitchen  Furnishings,  Trunks,  Satchels,  etc. 

HAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  AND  CAREFULLY  FILLED. 

DWICHT  TUXBURY  &  SONS. 

THE  White  light  Store 

■  Y  DAY  OR  CVCNINO. 


When  Patronizing  our  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Vermontcr. 


^  Spring  iilormns  in  tfie  Countrp* 


WMAT*  can  compare  with  the  joy  of  a  spring  morning  in 
the  country  ?  To  be  awakened  by  the  sunrise  hymn  of  the 
birds  —  those  dear,  little  travelers  who,  with  the  robin  and 
the  MiMbifd  in  the  lead,  have  just  returned  firom  thdr  winter  sojourn  in  the 
■iinny  soatbt  To  throw  open  the  window  in  tha  early  morning  and  listen 
to  their  eweet,  clear  nofeaa  as  they  gaOy  greet  the  rising  sun! 

To  walk  abroad  early  in  the  dagr,  across  the  spongy  neadowe  wfasre  the 
grass  has  jtist  the  ftdntest  tooch  of  green;  to  welcome  gladly  each  Utile, 
•wdUnff  bud  on  the  broam,  bars  tieee,  aa  ooe  ■sssnds  the  winding  path 

throogh  a  stielch  of  woods  to  search  for  the  first  hcpatica  and  to  bear  the 
never-ceasing  rushing  of  the  hillside  stream,  swollen  from  the  mdtitm  snow ! 

To  climb  higher  and  higher  until  the  summit  is  reached  and  there  to 
pause  and  feel  the  gentle  breeze  of  Sprinf?  fanning  the  cheek  while  one  breathes 
in  the  sweet,  woody  odors,  never  so  fragrant  and  delicate  as  in  Springtime. 

Not  merely  to  see  and  hear  and  breathe  in  the  beauty  but  to  fed  it  in  an 

inexpressible  way!  The  splendor,  the  grandeur,  the  solemnity  of  it  all! 
The  deepening  of  one's  love  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God!  The  sense  of 
nearness  to  the  Great  Creator,  He  "Who  made  this  splendor!" 

The  inspiration!  The  power  received  from  a  deepened  appreciation  of 
Nature,  that  enables  one  to  do  a  better  day's  work  on  returning  to  the  daily 
dudes  of  lift  I 

This  is  enjoying  to  its  fullest  extent  the  early  hours  of  a  Spring 
mcniiif  in  ths  cottnliyl 

BONA  BOYDEN. 


THE  PRESENT  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AT  NEWBURY,  VT. 
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CHAlk  R.  CVMMISr.'S.  F.litnr  i-,  I  PuM^.l.^r  %VM!TK  RIVER  JUKCTION.  VT. 


APRIL,  1907. 

Cfiurci)  oC  dffrttt  of  ^tnburp  miti  )|flMiai  M  CoocL'' 

•V  p.  p.  WELLS. 


NEXT  in  age  to  the  First  Church  at 
Bennington,  and  its  junior  by  only 
two  years,  is  the  Congregational  Gitirch  at 
Newbury,  ihesecond  oldest  religious  organ- 
ization in  Vermont.  The ' '  Coiis  Country,  *  * 
as  this  part  of  New  England  was  formeriy 
designated,  consists  (if  two  sections,  the 
most  northerly,  called  the  "Upper  Coos," 
embracing  the  great  meadows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and  North- 
umberland, Vt.,  and  the  "Lower  Cobs," 
the  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ammonoosuc, 
especially  those  in  Newbury,  \'t  ,  and 
Haverhill,  N.  H.  Certain  cleared  tracts 
of  intervale  land  attracted  a  few  settlers  as 
early  as  176a,  and  in  the  foUowin^^  ^r^ring 
both  towns  were  chartered  to  Col.  Jacob 
Bayley  and  Col.  John  Hazen,  their  associ- 
ates and  successors.  Most  of  the  grantees 
became  actual  settlers.  They  were  nearly 
all  from  the  same  locality,  known  to  each 
other,  and  quite  generally  related  by  birth 
or  marnage. 

They  were  of  one  mind  regarding  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel,  and  had  hardly 
completed  their  first  log  cabins  in  the 
wilderness,  while  yet  many  miles  intervened 
between  them  and  the  nearest  settlements, 
before  they  began  to  look  about  them  for 
some  one  to  twcalc  for  them  the  bread  of 
life.  In  the  summer  of  1763  Mr.  Silas 
Moody,  a  recent  Harvard  graduate,  came, 
and  preadied  to  the  settlers  in  bodi  towns 
for  a  few  Sabbaths.  In  the  spring  of  1764, 
came  Rev.  Peter  Powers  from  Hollis,  N. 
H.,  a  contemporary  at  Harvard  with  John 
Hancock,  John  Adams  and  Governor 
Wentworth.  In  September  of  that  year  a 
church  was  formed,  consisting  of  members 
from  both  sides  of  the  river,  over  which 
Mr.  Powers  was  in  due  time  installed. 

The  colony  at  "Coos,"  "a  place  up 
back  of  New  Hampshire,"  as  it  was 
graphically  styled  by  John  Munroe  in  1770, 
proq>ered  wonderfully  till  the  outbreak  ol 


the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1764,  while 
the  settlement  was  but  two  years  old,  they 
built  a  log  meeting  house,  which  gave 
place  a  few  years  later  to  a  building  which 
was  also  used  for  a  court  house,  in  which 
the  Legislature  <rf  1787  was  convened.  In 

1788,  the  town  erected  a  meeting  house  at 
a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  a  fine  structure  for 
its  day,  and  the  first  in  the  state  to  have  a 
steeple.  In  this  house  the  election  sermon 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  1801  was 
preached.  Becoming  dilapidated,  it  was 
abandoned  in  1843  fm*  one  of  modem  con* 
struction,  which,  destroyed  hy  fire  in  1856^ 
was  replaced  by  the  present  structure. 

Mr.  Powers  closed  his  ministry  in  1782, 
and  about  that  time  the  people  of  Haver- 
hill liccame  able  to  maintain  preaching  for 
themselves.  He  was  a  man  of  large  ability, 
a  firm  patriot,  of  untiring  industry,  whose 
field  of  labor,  in  the  earlier  years,  extended 
through  the  sparse  settlements  for  thirty 
miles  up  and  down  the  river.  He  died  at 
Deer  Isle,  Maine,  in  1800,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  who  has 
living  descendants  in  the  town.  His  suc- 
cessor, Rev.  Jacob  Wood,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  died  in  office  in  1790,  and  was 
succeeded  hy  Rev.  Nathaniel  Lambert. 
The  latter  was  a  clergyman  of  the  old 
school,  dignified,  precise,  and  somewhat 
narrow  in  his  views.  He  closed  his  ministry 
in  181 1,  and  the  church  was  without  a 
settled  pastor  till  1821.  In  that  year  Rev. 
Luther  Jewett,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
Conijress  for  several  years,  was  settled  and 
remained  till  1828.  His  successor,  Rev. 
Clark  Perry,  left  a  gracious  memory  whidl 
still  abides.  He  resigned  in  1835,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  George  W.  Campbell, 
1836-51 ;  Rev.  Artemas  Dean,  who  is  still 
living,  1851-57;  Rev.  Horatio  N.  BurtOtt, 
1S57-69  ;  Rev.  S.  L.  Bates,  1872-90;  Rev. 
J.  L.  Merrill,  1891-01,  and  Rev.  W.  C 
Prentiss,  who  has  just  resigned  after  a 
successful  ministry  of  five  years. 
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Of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have 
been  connected  with  this  ancient  church, 
there  is  neither  time  nor  space  to  tell.  Of 
one,  however,  Jeremiah  Ingalls,  whose 
musical  compositions  seem  likely  to  be  sung 
while  the  Christian  church  has  need  of 
music,  a  deacon  from  1803  to  18 10,  much 
might  well  be  said. 

Of  this  church,  and  its  long  and  honor- 
able record,  this  sketch,  brief,  and  meagre 
in  its  details,  is  only  an  outline  of  what 
might  be  written. 


Planted  in  the  wilderness  by  a  handful  of 
settlers  almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it 
has  always  been  a  power  in  the  community, 
and  shows  no  decay  of  its  ancient  vigor. 

It  has  sent  its  sons  and  daughters  all 
over  this  broad  land  and  across  the  sea. 
They  have  helped  build  towns  and  cities ; 
have  planted  churches  and  schools  where 
there  were  none  before,  and  this  historic 
church  is  rich  in  the  memories  of  its 
children. 


STRAFFORD. 

BY  CLIZABETH  M.  F.  CHANOLCR. 


THE  COMMON  AND  TOWN  HOUSE. 


"Have  the  elder  races  halted? 
Do  they  droop  and  end  their  lesson,  wearied, 

over  there  beyond  the  seas? 
We  take  up  the  task  eternal  and  the  burden 
and  the  lesson, 
Pioneers!  O,  Pioneers. 
Never  must  you  be  divided,  in  our  ranks  you 
move  united, 
Pioneers!  O,  Pioneers!" 

NEARLY  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  King  George  The 
Third,  by  Governor  Wentworth,  granted 
the  Charter  of  the  town  of  Strafford,  which 
original  document,  bearing  date  August 


12,  1 76 1,  with  its  list  of  sixty-four  granteesi 
is  still  preserved  in  the  great  safe  of  the 
town.  The  twenty-three  thousand  and 
forty  acres  of  land  were  divided  into 
seventy  shares,  though  but  three  of  these 
grantees  ever  settled  in  Strafford.  We 
learn  that  the  town  meetings  were  held  at 
Hebron,  Ct.,  and  finally  adjourned  to 
Strafford  in  1768.  The  first  settler,  James 
Pennock,  with  his  wife  and  six  sons  arrived 
in  Strafford  from  Goshen,  Ct. ,  in  June, 
1768.  This  man  we  may  well  believe, 
possessed  more  than  ordinary  perseverance 
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and  executive  ability.  The  double  tomb- 
stone in  the  Old  City  Burying  Ground 
which  marks  the  resting  place  of  this 
pioneer  and  his  wife,  bears,  besides  their 
names  and  ages,  this  inscription  : — 

"Let  it  be  remembered 
That  this  was  the  first  family 
Who  broke  the  soil  in  this 
Town  in  1768. 

They  left  six  children,  64 
grand-children,  189  great 
grand-children  and  16  of  the 
5th  generation" 

The  first  settlement, 
"The  Old  City,"  was 
located  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  the  site 
of  the  present  village  of 
Strafford,  and  not  far  from 
the  beautiful  water- fall 
which,  though  hidden 
from  the  highway,  is  not 
so  far  distant  but  that  the 
murmur  of  its  waters  is 
distinctly  heard.  Aside 
from  the  natural  beauty 
it  is  of  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  events 
of  the  early  history  of  the 
town.  In  the  cave  beneath 
the  falls  the  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Frederick  Smith, 
with  two  children,  took 
refuge  when  the  locality 
was  visited  by  bands  of 
marauding  Indians  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
the  falls  the  site  for  a 
house  of  worship  had 
been  chosen,  and  timbers 
had  already  been  drawn  to 
the  spot  for  its  erection: 
but  fears  of  an  Indian  raid  led  to  the  use  of 
the  material  for  the  construction  of  a  fort ; 
to  which  several  families  resorted  for  safety. 
All  evidence  of  the  habitations  of  these 
early  settlers  has  passed  away  but  the  tales 
of  their  e.xperiences  still  cling  to  the  locality. 

In  1799  the  old  meeting  house  on  the 
natural  hill  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  the 
Common  in  Strafford  village  was  completed ; 
two  stories  high  with  a  double  row  of 
many-paned  windows,  a  deep  gallery 
running  around  three  sides  of  the  building, 
boxpews,  a  sounding  board  and  a  belfry 


and  spire  reaching  an  hundred  feet  skyward. 
Huge  hewn  timbers  put  in  place  there 
are  sound  today  and  good  for  at  least 
another  century.  Thpugh  no  longer  used 
for  religious  meetings  it  is  still  a  "meeting 
house,"  all  Town  Meetings  being  held 
there.  The  box  pews  have  been  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  house,  chairs  and 


SOUNDIlfG  BOARD  AMD  BOX  PEWS  IN  OLD  CHURCH, 

[town  hall]. 


removable  settees  taking  their  place.  The 
old  sounding  board  is  suspended  from  the 
center  of  the  ceiling  and  from  it  depends 
the  chandelier.  The  legend  runs,  that 
when  in  its  natural  position  over  the  ancient 
pulpit  if  the  preacher  beneath  told  an 
untruth  then  the  iron  band  by  which  it  is 
suspended  would  unclasp  and  the  heavy 
weight  crush  the  offending  sinner.  Wide- 
eyed  youngsters,  always  thirsting  for  excite- 
ment, watched  breathlessly  through  the 
services,  hoping  yet  fearing,  to  behold  the 
catastrophe. 
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The  ancient  guideboard  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  Common  still  pomts  the  way  as 
in  the  days  when  the  stage  coach  followed 
the  turnpike  from  Montpelier  to  Boston. 
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OLD  GUIDE  BOARD      STRAFFORD  VILLAGE. 


In  war  Strafford  soldiers  were  never 
those  to  "run  away."  In  1814  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Plattsburgh  some  of 
Strafford's  best  citizens  went  as 
volunteers,  notably  among  them 
being  Hon.  J.  H.  Harris,  who  was 
Captain  of  a  Light  Infantry  Com- 
pany ;  and  Hon.  Daniel  Cobb, who 
had  been  crippled  by  disease  in 
early  life.  The  quartermaster  re- 
monstrated with  him  for  attempt- 
ing to  carry  ammunitionand  e(}uip- 
ments,  saying,  "You  can't  march 
or  run  with  such  a  load. "  "I'll  be 
d  —  d  if  I  came  to  run  —  I  came  to 
fight"  was  the  reply. 

Fully  thirty  from  this  town  took 
part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
and  about  the  same  number  were 
engaged  in  the  War  of  18 12,  while 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the 
list  numbers  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten.  Against  many  and 
many  a  name  we  read  "Lost  an 
arm,"  "Killed  at  Wilderness," 
"Died  at  Andersonville,"  or,  sad- 
dest of  all,  "  Fate  unknown." 

Strafford  has  furnished  six 
Assistant  Judges  of  County  Court, 
two  Judges  of  Probate,  one  Judge 
of  Supreme  Court  and  Justin  S. 
Morrill  was  a  member  of  the  U. 


S.  House  of  Representatives  from  1855  to 
1867  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  1867  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1898.  A  native  of  the 
place,  here  he  made  his  home  during  all 
his  long  and  important 
career,  and  here,  guarded 
by  a  mausoleum  of  gran- 
ite and  marble  and  bronze 
rest  his  honored  remains. 

Among  the  names  of  in- 
fluential men  we  find  that 
of  Judge  Jediah  H.  Harris, 
who  came  here  from  Plain- 
tield,  N.  H.  about  the  year 
1805,  when  a  young  man. 
As  merchant,  farmer. 
Representative,  Assistant 
Judge  or  whatever  posi- 
tion he  maintained,  all 
conceded  to  him  honor 
and  respect.  And  by  his 
will  he  left  a  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Li- 
brary which  has  his  name. 
The  building  is  the  gift  of 
Senator  Morrill  and  was  erected  in  1882. 
It  now  contains  upwards  of  5.400  volumes 
and  about  100  volumes  are  added  each 
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HOME  OF  THE  LATE  JUSTUf  S.  MORRaL,  IN  STRAFFORD. 


year  from  the  permanent  fund,  also  many 
books  are  presented  by  interested  friends. 

Long  tenure  of  office  seems  a  character- 
istic of  our  townsmen.  Elder  Aaron 
Buzzell  of  the  F  reewill  Baptist  Church  was 
pastor  here  for  thirly-six  years.  Rev. 
Henry  Cummings  was  setded  over  the 
Congregational  Church  for  a  period  of 
thirty-one  yeans.  Samuel  Bliss  was  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  twenty-three  years  and 
Town  Clerk  for  twenty-seven.  Stephen 
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Morrill  was  Town  Clerk  for  nearly  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  all  records  were  surpassed 
by  that  of  Hon.  Nathan  B.  Cobb  who  died 
in  May,  1906,  after  having  held  the  office 
of  Town  Clerk  for  over  forty-three  years. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  last  Century 
copper  ore  was  discovered  in  Strafford  and 
there  is  said  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  sulphuret  ol   iron.    Work  has  been 
intermittent.    There  are  several  different 
mines  in  the  town  and  the  one  worked  to 
the  greatest  extent  is  the  Eliz- 
abeth Copper  M4ne,  situated 
on  the  easterly  slope  of  Cop- 
peras Hill  in  the  south-east 
section  of  the  town.  Midway 
up  the  hill  is  the  entrance 
adit  which  follows  a  westerly 
direction  for  fourteen  hundred 
feet  at  which  point  it  is  three 
hundred  feet  below  the  sur- 
face.   At  this  point  also  the 
vein  is  encountered  running 
north  and  south.     The  adit 
level  runs  south  nine  hundred 
feet  and  with  the  two  levels 
above  is  estimated  to  contain 
some  three  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  ore  running  three  per 
cent,  in  copper  contents.  The 
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Company  is  sinking  an  incline  shaft  to  the 
north  of  the  first  entrance  following  along 
the  pitch  of  the  vein.  This  incline  is  now 
one  hundred  sixty-five  feet  deep.  The 
copper  increases  in  richness  with  the  depth 
of  this  incline  and  the  underlay  never 
having  been  encountered,  the  thickness 
of  the  vein  is  still  problematical. 

On  coming  from  the  mine  the  ore  goes 
to  the  sorting  mill  where  it  undergoes  a 
process  of  crushing,  grinding  and  sorting, 
whence  it  goes  to  the  roast  beds.  These 
beds  are  built  by  first  laying  a  foundation 
of  cord  wood  upon  which  the  ore  is 
dumped,  the  coarse  at  the  bottom,  the 
finer  on  top.  The  wood  is  lighted  which 
in  turn  burns  the  sulphur  in  the  ore.  The 
process  of  roasting  goes  on  for  three 
months  and  then  the  process  of  desulphur- 
ization  goes  on  to  a  further  point  at  the 
furnace,  aided  by  coke  and  compressed 
air.  The  ore  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  in 
a  molten  mass,  the  impurities  going  into 
the  slag,  while  the  copper,  iron  and 
necessary  sulphur  are  drawn  of!  in  the 
matte.  This  matte,  containing  thirty  per 
cent,  copper,  is  shipped  in  this  form  to 
refineries  who  pay  the  market  price  for  the 
actual  copper  contents,  less  the  refining 
charges.    Extensive  improvements  in  the 


way  of  a  new  smelter  and  a  material  addi- 
tion to  the  power  plant  will  probably  be 
completed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred 
men  on  the  pay  roll  which  number  must 
be  greatly  increased  when  the  new  smelter 
is  working. 

Beautiful  views  may  be  obtained  in 
.Strafford  by  climbing  almost  anyone  of  the 
numerous  hills.  Kibling  Hill  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town  with  an  altitude  of  nearly 
two  thousand  feet  is  the  highest.  From 
its  summit  one  sees  the  Green  Mountain 
chain,  the  Presidential  range  and  lone 
Ascutney.  McMaster  Hill,  nineteen  hun- 
dred feet  high  gives  a  better  view  of  the 
New  Hampshire  summits.  About  a  mile 
from  the  north  and  east  boundaries  ol  the 
town,  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level,  lies  that  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 
Miller's  Pond,  its  west  bank  touching  the 
"forest  primeval." 

In  almost  the  exact  center  of  the  town 
lies  the  quiet,  sheltered  village  of  Straflford, 
with  its  thirty  or  forty  dwellings,  its  church, 
town  hall,  library,  hotel,  post  office 
and  stores.  South  .Strafford  lies  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant  and  is  of  about  the 
same  size.  Beside  the  residences  it  has 
two  churches,    Barrett    .Memorial  Hall, 
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Masonic  Hall,  stores,  hotel  and  post 
oliftce.  Upon  the  site  of  the  present  hotel 
has  stood  a  hostelry  known  as  "The 
Barrett  House"  since  the  year  1818. 
Barrett  Memorial  Hall  is  a  beautiful  modern 


Barrett  Memorial  Hall,  So.  Strafford. 

structure,  the  gift  of  Col.  Barrett  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  memory  of  his  parents 


placing  a  railing  at  a  dangerous  point  in 
the  ascent  at  Old  City  Falls,  assisting  in 
church  repairs  and  expenses,  and  in  various 
ways  showing  good  citizenship.    It  owns 
a  piano,  a  number  of  good  scenes,  and 
other  stage  properties.     An  of!shoot 
from  this  society  is  The  Junior  Dramatic 
Club,  composed  chiefly  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  members  of  the  older  club. 
This  younger  club  displays  the  same 
benevolent   spirit  in  as-much  as  they 
have  given  the  proceeds  of  one  enter- 
tainment for  the  purchasing  of  lamps  for 
the  Church. 

Old  Home  Week  in  1901  was  a  fair 
I  sample  of  the  interest  that  may  be  dis- 
played  in  almost  any  given  object. 
There  were  seven  days  in  that  week  ! 
Sunday  morning  brought  appropriate 
^     sermons  in  all  the  churches  and  at  five 
P.  M.  a  Union  service,  mostly  musical, 
at  the  Town  Hall.    Monday,  tennis 
tournaments  and  the  reception  at  the 
Town  Hall  in  the  evening.  Tuesday, 
"Old  Home  Day"  with  a  picnic  din- 
ner, speeches  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  ath- 
letic sports ;  closing  with  a  grand  bonfire 
and  fireworks.  Wednesday  was  given  up  to 
the  Fair  held  at  the  Town  Hall  by  the 
Ladies'    Benevolent  Circle.  Thursday, 


who  were  for  many  years  residents  of  the    visitors  were  permitted  to  look  about  the 


town. 

But  the  lighter  events  need  mention 
together  with  the  historic  and  descriptive. 
This  old  Ball  Card 
gives  an  example  of 
one  phase  of  the  social 
life  of  fifty  years  ago. 

In  August  of  last 
year,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Rev.  H.  E.  K. 
Whitney  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  concert 
given  by  the  famous 
singer,  Mary  Howe. 
This  was  given  at  the 
Universalist  Church  at 
South  Strafford. 

It  is  seldom  that  a 
summer  passes  with- 
out one  or  more  en- 
tertainments by  the 
Strafford  Dramatic  Club,  an  organization 
for  the  gratification  of  the  histrionic  tastes 
of  the  members.  It  has  been  the  source 
of  much  pleasure  and  also  has  several 
worthy  deeds  to  its  credit,  for  instance, 
aiding  the  village  improvement  society, 


place  a  little  and  visit  the  Falls  and  other 
places  of  interest.  In  the  evening  the 
Dramatic  Club  presented  a  play  to  a  packed 


house.  Friday,  more  and  varied  sports  — 
that  night  the  Grand  Ball  with  al>out  a 
hundred  couples  participating.  Saturday, 
a  tug-of-war  followed  by  an  interesting 
ball  game,  and  everybody  had  a  good 
time.    The   following  year  a  Coaching 
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AN  OLD  LANDMARK  IN  STRAFFORD. 

Parade  was  inserted  in  the  above  pro-  noted  that  the  same  guests  return  year 

gramme  and  was  a  success.  after  year  bringing   friends  with  them. 

During  the  summer  months  all  houses  To  have  once  been  a  guest  of  Strafford  is 

are  opened  to  friends  and  visitors  and  be  it  to  remain  a  friend  forever. 


The  Sad  Fate  of  Mistress  Sparrow, 

•v  LENA  ABBV  BRITTON. 

AVERY  contented  pairofTiome-makers 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Song  Sparrow. 
What  a  spring-time  of  rejoicing  they  had 
had !  How  they  had  poured  out  their 
thankfulness  that  the  winter  was  over,  and 
that  they  could  now  enjoy  warm  sunny 
days,  with  delicious  bugs  and  worms  in 
abundance,  after  the  hard  seeds  and  berries 
of  their  winter  diet!  Their  little  throats 
had  seemed  taxed  almost  to  bursting  by 
their  sweet  frenzy  of  song. 

In  turn  they  had  brooded  over  the  four 
little  brown  speckled  eggs  in  the  dainty 
house  they  had  hidden  under  a  tuft  of  grass. 

Joyously  each  had  sung,  "He  to  the 
wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest."  Then 
the  shells  had  opened  and  three  birdlings 
gladdcne<l  the  Sparrow  home. 

Both  parents  now  worked  busily  to  keep 
those  gaping  mouths  filled;  but  they  were 
never  satisfied. 

One  day  when  the  little  ones  seemed 
especially  hungry,  and  good  worms  scarce, 


Mistress  Sparrow  darted  olT  the  nest  for  a 
quick  circuit  of  the  garden  near  by.  Her 
bright  eyes  spied  a  delicate  morsel  down 
on  the  rich  dark  earth.  A  streak  of  brown, 
a  flash  of  wings,  a  quick  spring  of  a  sleek 
tiger  cat  which  lay  crouching  near  the 
hedge,  one  cry  of  distress,  and  all  was  over. 

But  that  note  of  pain  brought  a  number 
of  scolding,  chattering  companions  to  loudly 
lament  the  cruel  death  of  the  cheery  song- 
stress. 

Mr.  Song  Sparrow  was  the  first  to  come, 
and  perched  upon  the  fence  he  shrieked 
loudly  in  fright  and  terror.  All  that  day 
he  returned  frequently  to  the  same  place, 
and  looking  over  at  the  little  tuft  of  feathers 
marking  the  spot  where  the  tragedy  had 
occurred  wailed  piteously  over  the  i;Ue  of 
his  poor  little  wife.  Sadly  he  mourned 
but  parental  duties  ere  long  called  him  back 
to  the  nest,  and  faithfully  he  fed  and  pro- 
tected the  little  ncstlingsuntil  they  could  fly. 

Then  Mr.  Song  Sparrow  found  another 
mate,  a  new  nest  was  built,  and  there  was 
renewed  lervor  of  rejoicing  over  a  second 
tiny  brood. 
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1 SHALL   do  my  duty   by  her,  and 
bring  her  up  in  a  becoming^,  Christian 
manner." 

Mrs.  Philander  Withcrspoon  closed  hrr 
thin  lips,  firmly,  as  though  she  realized 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  her; 
Anastrisin  Bright, the  subject  of  herdecision. 
stood  before  her  in  all  the  dignity  of  her 
seven  years,  with  alert,  judicious  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  worthy  aunt,  while  she  tried  to 
understand  thesitualion.  Uncle  Philander, 
too,  with  round  benevolent  face,  stood  at 
attention,  a  look  of  amused  sympathy  in 
the  faded  blue  eyes  that  rested  on  the 
frail  ntite  oi  a  girl. 

Anastasia,  as  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Wither- 
spoon  called  her,  had  been  left  an  orphan 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  who  had  tried 
in  a  clumsy,  masculine  fashion  to  make  up 
to  her  for  the  loss  of  her  mother.  Some 
unkind  critics  affirmed  that  they  guessed 
Annie  had  been  the  death  of  them,  both. 

Having  been  told  sundry  things  she 
should  not  do,  Anutasia  was  allowed  to 
go,  with  the  supposition  that  she  would 
meekly  and  decorously  walk  up,  and  down, 
gathering  a  few  wild  flowers,  as  the  little 
girls  of  Mrs.  Witherspoon's  fancy  always 
did.  Unfortunately  this  course  did  not 
occur  to  the  child,  and  with  a  black  eye, 
sharp  for  some  new  development,  she  ran 
down  into  the  garden  and  climbed  over 
the  fence.  She  always  climbed  over  a 
fience  when  she  found  one.  Fences  were 
to  keep  people  out,  and  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  kept  out.  Once  over,  she  found 
herself  in  a  broad  field.  The  grass  had 
been  cut,  and  lay  curing  in  the  sun.  It 
was  clover  hay.  and  had  a  delightful  fra- 
grance. Long-legged  grasshoppers  jumped 
amazing  distances.  One  great,  green 
fellow  made  a  sudden  spring  and  lighted 
on  Anastasia's  yellow  apron.  The  little 
gul  gave  a  startled  exdamatioa  and  took 
tiie  lK>ld  hopper  in  her  small,  thin  hands. 

"Grasshopp- r,  grasshopper,  grasshopper,  gay, 
Give  me  some  ai  your  honey,  I  pray. 
Or  I'll  kill  you,  tomwrow,  and  bury  you  the 
next  day.*' 

quoted  Anastasia,  and,  opening  his  funny 
mouth,  the  grasshopper  deposited  a  l  iown 
substance,  which  was  supposed  to  be  honey, 
on  her  hand.  Suddenly,  when  she  was 
off  herguard,  and  not  holding  him  securdy, 


he  sprang  away  to  join  his  comrades  at  the 
pleasant  task  of  hay-making. 

A  long  line  of  interesting  looking  trees, 
l)ehind  which  glimmered  occasional  sections 
of  river,  bordered  the  held  on  one  side. 
The  field  was  large,  and  this  was  a  long 
way  of!,  which  made  it  more  alluring-,  so 
Anastasia  began  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ulace. 
She  was  glad  she  had,  for  it  was  lovdy 
down  there.  The  trees  leaned,  far  out 
over  the  water,  looking  at  their  rf  flections, 
which  were  all  broken  up,  and  patchy, 
like  your  face  in  Aunt  Gemimy's  bed-room 
looking  glass.  No  wonder  Annt  (jcmimy 
was  homely,  even  the  trees  were  qujte 
twisted.  "One  gets  to  be  the  way  they 
see  themselves,"  thought  the  little  girl. 
"I  wonder  how  /would  look  in  the  water," 
she  said,  crawling  out  on  a  tree  that  leaned 
far  ove^  with  large,  strong  branches 
dipping  their  leaves  in  the  flowing  current. 
She  lay  down  on  a  large  branch,  clinging 
to  a  smaller  one  for  support,  and  peered 
down  into  the  uneven  mirror.  She  saw  a 
small  face  reflected  there,  that  danced, 
and  wriggled,  and  smiled,  and  made  laces 
at  her,  in  the  most  comical  way,  and  she 
laughed,  and  made  hoes,  too. 

Pretty  soon  the  tree  on  which  she  was 
resting  began  to  move  along  by  the  side 
of  the  river,  in  the  most  astonishing  way. 
All  the  other  trees  were  moving  too.  They 
were  going  quite  rapidly.  She  would  soon 
be  miles  away  from  Uncle  Philander' s. 
She  did  not  really  care.  She  luid  only 
come,  yesterday,  and  Aunt  Gemimy  was 
going  to  bring  her  up  in  a  "becoming 
manner. ' '  She  just  as  soon  be  somewhere 
else.  She  should  Aaoe  to  be  somewhere, 
unless  she  went  up  to  heaven  like  Mama  and 
Papa.  That  would  be  the  best  of  all,  for 
nobody  ever  cried,  there,  and  everybody 
was  happy.  The  riding  made  her  sleepy, 
and  she  was  about  to  go  to' sleep,  when 
Rover,  Uncle  Philander' s  great,  shaggy 
dog,  came  racing  over  the  meadow, 
bnrkini^,  and  bouncing,  right  up  to  the 
tree,  where  she  was.  She  sat  up  wonder- 
ing that  he  could  have  kept  up  with  the 
trees,  and  where  she  was,  and,  being  a 
little  dizzy,  lost  her  balance,  falling  plump 
into  the  river.  She  was  horribly  frightened, 
but  good  old  Rover  had  her  in  a  minute, 
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dragging  her  up  on  the  little,  sandy  place 
along  the  roots  of  the  trees.  He  sat  her 
down,  and  looked  at  her  with  brown, 

sagacious  eyes,  to  see  if  she  were  all  right. 
Seeing  she  was,  he  shook  the  drops  from 
his  shaggy  coat,  and  started  up  the  bank. 
At  the  top  he  turned  and  looked  down, 
barking  in  short,  sharp  barks,  saying  as 
plainly  as  be  could,  wise  fellow,  "Come 
and  race  with  me.**  He  shook  his  head, 
and  started  away,  then  came  back,  and 
barked  again,  looking  down  at  her.  "I'll 
come  Rover, '  said  Anastasia, picking  herself 
up,  and  dambering  through  the  roots. 
The  s(in,  fortunately,  was  hot.  and  Rover 
raced  this  way,  and  that,  allowing  himself 
to  be  nearly  caught,  then  making  an  artful 
dodge  out  of  the  way.  It  was  great  fun, 
and  Anastasia' s  clothes  were  quite  drv, 
before  the  game  was  hnished.  .Somewhere, 
she  heard  some  one  calling  her  name.  It 
sounded  far  away.  Then,  she  saw  her 
Aunt  Gemimy  by  the  garden  fence,  look- 
ing over,  and  the  call  was  plainer.  Rover 
led.  and  she  followed,  laughing,  breathless, 
with  brilliant  color  in  her  cheeks. 

"Why.  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time,  Anastasia?"  said  Aunt  Gemmiy, 
sternly.  '*I  have  called  and  called,  and 
dinner  is  all  over,  and  cold.  Yott  will 
have  bread  and  milk." 

**I  don't  care,"  said  the  little  girl. 

She  meant,  "I  just  as  soon  have  bread 
and  milk,"  but  her  aunt  thought  she 
meant  that  she  did  not  care  if  she  bad 
given  trouble,  so  she  boxed  her  ears,  and 
told  her  she  should  be  put  to  bed,  and 
have  nothing  but  a  cup  of  milk  to  punish 
her.  Anastasia  was  startled.  Sbt  had 
never  had  her  ears  boxed,  before,  and  she 
did  not  ktiow  what  she  had  done  wrong. 
She  drank  her  glass  of  milk,  and  listening 
to  the  drone  of  bees,  the  whirr  of  crickets, 
and  the-  voices  of  hay-makers,  she  was 
soon  fast  asleep,  dreaming  pleasant  dreams. 

Anastasia."  said  her  aunt,  when  she 
was  allowed  to  come  forth  from  her  place 
of  exile,  *Xome  here,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

The  little  girl  came  and  stood  obediently 

by  Mrs.  Withers[ioon's  chair. 

"You  must  not  race  around  so,  as  you 
did,  yesterday.    1 1  is  unseemly. ' ' 

"Yes'm.  No'm,  I  mean.  What  is 
unseemly." 

"Why  to  be  unseemly  is  to  be — rude 
and — unbecoming. ' ' 


*'  ^  es  m. 

"Now  you  may  take  a  walk  down  by 
the  »de  of  the  road.    Look  at  the  hills, 

and  listen  to  the  birds,  and  think  how 
beautiful  God  has  made  the  world." 

"N'es'm.  said  Anastasia,  and  putting 
on  her  blue  sunbonnet  she  walked  away, 
looking  small,  and  demure  enough  to  please 
anybody. 

Rover,  who  had  been  listening  from 
where  he  lay  on  the  porch,  with  one  eye 
open,  and  one  ear  lifted,  arose,  and  followed 
solemnly  by  her  side.  Once  out  of  sight 
of  the  house,  he  looked  back  to  see  if  any 
one  were  observing,  and  then  began  to 
frolic,  pretending  to  worry  the  small, 
dusty  shoes  of  the  little  ^k],  then  starting 
away  as  though  expccuug^  the  pursuit  of 
their  owner,  again  returning  tO  the  child, 
he  looked  with  understanding  eyes  into 
her  face,  and  tried  to  call  her  into  a  frolic. 

*'No,  no.  Rover,"  she  said  "I  must 
not.  It  would  be  unseemly,  and  I  am  to 
be  brought  up  'in  a  becoming  manner.' 
Aunt  OaoAmy  said  so." 

She  sat  down  on  a  grassy  knoll,  and 
Rover  came  and  lay  beside  her,  watching 
her  shrewdly,  with  one  eye,  as  one  who 
thinks  "this  cannot  last  long.  I  will 
wait  a  bit." 

Anastasia  looked  at  the  hills,  and  listened 
to  the  birds,  and  thought  about  God. 
"I  wonder  where  He  got  the  dirt  and 
water  to  make  the  world,  and  the  things  tO 
put  in  it.  How  did  he  make  trees,  and— 
the  sun.  I  wonder  why  it  is  so  hard  for 
little  girls  to  he  still,  and  —  seemly.  Did 
God  make  them  so.'  Once  I  had  a  toy 
engine  which  was  made  so  it  would  go  aU 
around  the  roon^  I  liked  it  to  go,  and 
Dinah  didn't.  1  wonder  if  it  was  unseemly 
for  it  to  go?  I  like  things  that  go.  I 
wonder  if  God  does."  Just  then  a  chip- 
munk ran  along  the  top  of  the  fence,  and 
stopped  at  a  post,  where  he  sat  up,  and 
looked  around,  then  frisked  away  again. 
Some  birds  flew  down  into  the  road. 
rufflinjT^  their  feathers,  and  making  little 
clouds  of  dust,  around  them.  "I  wonder 
if  they  are  unseemly,"  she  said.  *'The 
stones  are  still.  I  wish  I  was  a  stone,  but 
how  tired  they  must  be  to  keep  still  so 
long.  I  am  tired,  now."  Rover  had 
gone  to  sleep  with  both  ears  and  eyes,  and 
was  dreaming  of  catching  rats,  and  hunting 
cats.  Just  then  a  small  girl  came  along 
with  a  pail  and  a  cup. 
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"Hello,"  she  said. 

"  Hello,"  said  Anastaaia. 

"I'm  gob'  to  pick  strawberries/*  said 

the  first. 

Anastasia  knew  only  about  grocer's 
strawberries  that  come  in  baskets.  She 
was  interested.  "Where  do  you  get 
them  ?' '  said  she. 

•  •  Over  •  n  the  meddar.    Wanter  go  ?  " 

"Uh-huh,"  said  Anastasia,  preparing 
to  follow. 

"Rover  was  awake  at  once,  wagging 
approval,  and  grinning  after  the  manner  ol 
dogs,  when  they  are  plessedl  and  the  three 
trotted  on,  together. 

Into  the  meadow  they  went,  where  the 
grass  was  high,  and  the  daisies  and  butter- 
cups up  to  their  eyes,  and  there  they  found 
the  strawberries,  large  and  sweet.  Oh  !  it 
was  delightful.  Anastasia,  having  no  pail, 
put  the  berries  into  hrr  mouth.  They 
were  much  sweeter  than  those  that  came 
in  baskets,  she  thought. 

After  awhile  they  went  home,  and  Aunt 
Gemimy  saw  the  bmy  Stains  on  Anastasia's 
face  and  apron. 

"Where  have  you  been?*'  she  de- 
manded. 

"  To  walk,  as  you  .said,  and  over  in  the 
grass  we  found  some  berries,"  said  the 
fittle  girl. 

"  Wal.  you  keep  out  of  your  I'ncle's 
meddar  grass.  You  will  tromple  it  all 
down." 

Anastasia  was  an  accommodating  little 

girl  at  heart,  and  she  wislied  to  follow,  to 
the  letter,  all  her  aunt's  teachings.  These 
teachings  seemed  to  be  chiefly  ihou  shalt 
nots.  She  wa.s  taught  however  to  sew  and 
knit,  accomplishments  her  soul  abhorred. 
She  was  taught  to  wipe  the  knives  and 
forks,  and  the  saucers,  which  she  did, 
standing  on  a  box,  a  big  apron  around  her, 
tied  at  the  neck.  She  liked  to  wipe  dishes, 
but  she  would  rather  do  them  all. 

This,  too,  was  her  training,  day  by  day, 
not  to  be  unseemly  ;  not  to  laugh,  for  it 
was  boisterous ;  not  to  cry,  for  it  was 
babyish ;  not  to  hop,  skip  or  jump,  for  it 
was  unladylike:  to  say  "yes'm"  and 
"no'm,"  and  thank  you.  "ma'am"  or 
"sir;"  at  otlier  times  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard  ;  that  other  folks  were  her  betters, 
to  whom  ?hc  must  proffer  her  chair,  and 
leave  the  best  of  everything.  She  never 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  teadiing, 
and  though  there  were  times  when  her 


own  personality  sought  reliei  from  its  close 
confinement,  it  was  driven  inward,  muffled, 
and  told  it  was  unseemty,  until,  in  hang- 
dog humility,  it  was  content  to  remain  m 

obscurity. 

And  thus  Anastasia  grew  to  womanhood. 
At  seventeen  she  was,  to  all  outward 

appearances,  as  impassive  as  a  marble 
statue.  Always  meeting  conversation  with 
the  affirmatives  and  negatives  she  had  been 
taught,  offering  no  opinion,  seeking  no 
notice,  and  yet,  her  inner  life  was  full  and 
rich,  for  she  read,  and  pondered,  observed, 
and  judged,  and  sought  in  nature,  what 
she  missed  in  life  ;  letting  her  joy  free  in 
the  deep,  lonely  woods,  loving  the  little 
creatures  of  her  observation  quietly,  and 
in  a  seemly  manner. 

A  tcarher  in  her  village  school  had  in- 
structed her  m  elementary  art  and  furnished 
her  with  material  for  outside  work. 

Once  she  had  shown  a  sketch  to  her 
Aunt  Gemimy,  who  had  looked  at  it 
indifferently,  and  pronounced  it  all  non- 
sense, advising  her  to  put  her  time  on 
arithmetic,  and  spelling — something  sensi- 
ble. Heeding  the  reproof,  she  gave  her 
sketching  less  attention,  and  her  more 
practical  studies  more,  but,  one  holiday, 
finding  the  quiet  at  home  somewhat 
oppressive,  she  took  her  sketching  material 
and  went  to  the  woods  with  them. 

Finding  a  picturesque  tree  with  a  bit  ol 
fence  beyond,  she  seated  herself  on  a 
grassy  bank,  and  was  soon  lost  in  her 
employment.  Her  face,  usually  passive, 
shone  with  interest,  and,  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  it,  she  presented  a  very  pretty 
picture,  herself.  So  thought  Warner 
Bently,  as  he  opened  his  eyes  from  the 
afternoon  nap  he  had  been  taking,  unob- 
served by  the  artist 

He  remembered  seeing  this  girl  !)efore, 
for  he  boarded  not  far  from  her  home, 
and  he  had  thought  her  very  shy  and 
impassive.  Again,  he  met  her  at  a  village 
merry-making,  where  she  sat  apart  from 
the  young  people,  saying,  "yes'm"  and 
"no'm'*  to  an  old  lady  who  seemed  con- 
tent to  do  all  the  talking.  Still,  again, 
he  came  upon  her  rescuing  a  little  grey 
kitten  from  some  naughty  boys.  There 
was  a  flash  in  her  eyes,  and  spirit  in  her 
tone,  as  she  put  them  to  rout,  and  carried 
the  frightened  kitten  away.  He  was 
interested,  and  sought  the  girl  whom  he 
thought  remarkably  pretty,  but  she  met 
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his  attempts  at  acquaintance  with  baffling 
indiflferrnre,  never  offerinp  an  opinion  of 
her  own,  never  encouraging  ooinions  iroro 
him,  yet.  he  fdt  that  Me  had  ideas,  and 
determined  to  win  tlidr  expreasion. 

One  day,  sitting  alone  in  the  house,  she 
thought  of  her  diildish  escapade,  and  her 

suhsp'jiicnt  romp  with  Rover.  A  preat 
longing  possessed  her  to  be  that  child  again. 
The  exhilaration  of  the  former  occasion, 
she  well  remembered.  So  great  was  tlie 
longing,  that  it  drew  her  to  the  garden 
fence.  There  lay  the  clover  scented  grass 
as  on  the  other  day.  The  grasshoppers 
were  just  as  busy ;  the  river  j^limmered 
through  the  trees,  and  the  same  wish  to 

So  poflseased  her.  With  a  book  under 
er  arm,  and  a  sunshade  for  protection, 
she  went,  tripping  gracefully,  and  looking 
girlish  and  attractive.  The  same  stout 
tree  leaned  hir  over  the  water,  trailing  its 
leaves  as  of  old.  The  same  protecting  arm 
was  outheld  for  her  security,  and  she  went, 
blushing  at  the  unseemliness  of  her  act 
Out  there  upon  the  tree,  a  branch  at  her 
back,  another  at  her  feet,  she  enjoyed  her 
freedom,  and  the  novelty  oi  her  position. 
Farther  up  the  river,  behind  her,  Warner 
Bendy  was  fishing.  She  had  not  seen 
him.  He  had  observed  her,  and  the  fish 
nibbled  at  his  bait,  unnoticed,  while  he 
moved  by  alow  degrees  a  little  farther  down 
the  stream. 

He  wished  to  go  near  enough  to  Anas- 
tasia  to  speak,  but,  before  he  had  done  so, 
he,  suddenly,  sneezed,  violently.  Anas- 
tasia,  who  was  absorbed  in  her  book, 
started,  let  her  book  fall  into  the  water, 
and,  in  her  dismay,  and  embarrassment, 
history  repeated  itself,  and  she  followed 
the  book.  It  was  not  Rover,  this  time, 
who  brought  her  out,  but  the  strong  arms 
of  Warner  Bently.  She  was  not  hurt, 
only  wet,  and  indignant,  and  instead  of 
the  thanks  which  Mr.  Bently  thought  his 
due,  she  refused  all  further  help  from  hini, 
and  begging  that  he  should  return  to  the 
fishing  which  she  had  disturbed,  she 
thanked  htm  faintly,  and  coldly,  and  crept 
home  across  the  field  and  garden,  and, 
unnoticed,  to  her  room,  where  she  changed 
her  drenched  gartnents  for  dry  ones,  then 
throwing  herself  upon  her  bed,  gave  way 
to  wild  crying,  for  what,  she  did  not  know. 
She  despised  herself  for  what  she  had  done. 
She  despised  Warner  Bently  for  having 
rescued  her,  and  she  despised  life,  as 


altogether  unprofitable,  and  incomprehen- 
sible. As  for  W'arner,  he  went  with  Con- 
siderable spirit  to  his  boarding  place, 
pocked  hk  rait  cose,  and  went  home^  where 
his  small  sister  said  he  was  as  cross  as  a 
bear. 

It  chanced  about  this  time  that  some 
city  people  sought  board  in  the  little  viUage, 

and  wore  rerommended  to  apply  at  the 
Witherspoon's.  Thinking  itagoodcbance 
to  add  lo  their  rainy«day  fund,  Oie  boarders 
were  accepted  and  installed  in  the  front 

rooms,  where  thev  seemed  quite  content, 
but  spent  much  oi  their  time  out  of  doors. 
There  were  tiuree  of  them,  a  mother,  and 
her  two  daughters.  They  were  blithe, 
brisht  and  gay,  and  drew  Anastasia  oS 
with  them  to  wood  and  stream,  where  the 
three  girls  sketched,  and  the  two  giris 
chatted.  Habit  only,  kept  An:istasi;i  from 
joining  in  the  chatter,  but  she  grew  brighter 
in  spirit,  and  happier,  and  when  these 
people  returned  to  New  York,  where  thev 
lived,  they  persuaded  Anastasia' s  uncle 
and  aunt  to  allow  her  to  accompany  them, 
that  she  might  avail  herself  of  the  advan- 
tages for  art  mstruction,  which  that  city 
afforded. 

Two  years  in  New  York  wrought  a  great 

change  in  her,  and,  returning  for  the 
summer  to  her  village  home,  she  could  not. 
again,  bind  the  spirit  that  had  for  two 
happy  years  been  its  own  br^ht  natural 
self.  .She  thought,  now,  with  amusement, 
of  her  former  strained  notions  of  propriety. 
Many  times,  that  summer,  she  sought  me 
tree  by  the  river  that  had  marked  two 
changes  in  her  life.  The  reflection  in  the 
water,  if  still  patchy  as  of  yore,  showed 
her  a  beautiful,  young  woman  at  whom 
she  snmctimes  smiled,  thinking  with  a 
faint  blush  it  was  unseemly  for  her  to  do  so. 

One  day,  sitting  there,  with  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  summer  flooding  her  soul, 
she  heard  the  dip  of  paddles  in  the  water, 
imd.  glancing  around  in  the  direction  from 
w  licnce  the  sound  came,  she  saw  Warner 
Hently  looking  unusually  well,  witli  the 
reflections  of  the  water  on  his  strong, 
manly  face.  His  hat  was  off,  showing  his 
broad  forehead,  well  shaped  head,  and 
dark  hair.  His  white  flannel  suit  was  verv 
becoming,  and  Anastasia' s  heart  gave  a 
little  flutter  of  pleased  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  him. 

"Don't  fall,  "  called  his  merry  voice  as 
he  landed  hb  boat  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
sand,  and  looked  up  with  laughing,  boyiali 
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face  at  her.  "Come  down,  and  try  my 
new  boat."  and,  springing  up  the  bank, 
he  offered  to  help  her  down,  doing  so  with 
the  gallantry  that  was  his  birthright. 
Anastasia  could  not  refuse  the  invitation, 
nor  did  she  wish  to,  and  in  the  stern  of  the 


boat,  with  flecks  of  sunshine  turning  her 
hair  to  gold,  with  water  reflections  adding 
enchantment  to  the  lovely  summer  scene, 
including  the  boat  and  its  occupants,  she 
listened  to  the  story  that  never  grows  old, 
and  was  not  displeased. 
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After  the  Ice  Goes  Out  on  the  Connecticut. 


When  the  Spring  sun  begins  to  melt  the  snow 
every  valley  becomes  the  path  of  a  rushing 
brooklet;  on  a  clear,  sunny  day  the  sparkle  of 
tiny  waterfalls  can  be  seen  adown  the  hill-sides 
in  every  direction.  The  waters  of  the  rivers 
gradually  rise,  cracking  the  ice  bond  which  has 
extended  from  shore  to  shore,  into  great  sheets, 
and  often  overflowing  them.  The  thin  ice 
alx>ve  swifl  water  is  quickly  worn  away  and  a 
channel  of  open  water  widened  for  a  distance. 
Then,  perchance,  comes  a  spring  rain.  The 
hill  torrents  leap  forward  with  renewed  volume. 
The  swelling  streams  strengthen  the  greater 
rivers.  "About  time  for  the  ice  to  go  out," 
we  say.    Yet,  dull  and  saggy,  it  gives  no  sign. 

Then,  in  a  night,  may  come  transformation. 
Somewhere,  down  below,  the  ice  gives  way. 
The  great  sheets  go  over  the  dams  and  are 
broken.  The  river  channel  is  filled  from  brim 
to  brim  with  closely  packed,  up  ended  ice 
blocks.  It  grinds  forward,  slowly,  majestically, 
and  with  irresistable  force.  Bits  of  log  and 
plank  and  bush  are  borne  upon  its  upheaving 
surface.  Sometimes  a  mink  or  other  animal  is 
seen  clambering  toward  shore. 


Morning  may  find  a  clear  channel,  except  for 
stray  cakes,  but  the  stream  is  many  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  great  wall  of  ice  which  the 
expanding  waters  packed  high  upon  the  banks, 
the  near  meadows  —  and  deposited  solidly — six 
feet  deep  —  upon  the  low  country  roads  by  the 
river. 

The  spring  rains  bring  hip;her  water  for  a 
week  or  two,  gradually  subsiding  to  a  deplor- 
able level. 

This  year  several  warm  days  brought  a 
record-breaking  flood  on  the  upper  Connecticut, 
above  VVaterford,  the  scene  of  this  picture, 
invading  the  streets  and  cellars  of  river  towns, 
delaying  railway  and  highway  traAic,  carrying 
away  dams  and  booms  which  released  thousands 
of  lo^S. 

It  IS  believed  that  the  clearing  of  the  timber 
north  of  I^ncaster  contributed  to  the  flood  as 
there  were  no  forests  to  hold  back  the  water. 

Tremendous  Hoods  are  a  certainty  of  the 
future  as  the  trees  are  being  cut  three  times  as 
fast  as  they  grow  and  the  forest  shade  and  the 
sponge  or  mat  of  leaves  and  mold  grows 
thinner  every  year. 
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lloiu  to  Comtiat  $lant  €mmki, 

BY  O.  W.  BULLARO,  Turrs  COiLUK.  MAU. 


IF  THE  Amateur  Gardener  sits  down 
and  simply  watches  for  results  after  he 
has  planted  his  garden,  he  is  doomed  to 
failure.  He  learns,  to  hb  amazement,  that 
weeds  grow  even  faster  than  the  seeds  he 
has  planted.  He  soon  finds  that  nearly 
everything  that  is  developing  in  opening 
leaf  and  bud  has  an  enemy.  The  choicer 
the  variety  of  plant,  the  fiercer  seems  to  be 
the  attack.  And  the  wonder  is,  where  the 
swarms  o!  hungry  grubs,  beetles  and  worms 
come  from,  which  are  trying  to  cheat  him 
out  (A  ail  enjoyment  ot  the  fruits  ot  his 
labor. 

Then,  later,  come  fungous  diseases,  black 

spot  on  Roses,  and  mildew.  All  these 
multiply  like  the  afflictions  ot  Pharaoh,  but 
fortunately  we  are  not  without  friends  who 
are  alive  and  active,  to  say  nothing  of 
insecticides  which  can  be  successfully  used 
in  the  fight. 

Foremost  amonf^  our  live  friends  are  the 
birds  which  are  often  wantonly  destroyed. 
This  "manly"  sport  should  be  frowned 
upon,  and  the  necessity  ol  preserving  them 
enforced.  There  is  scarcely  one,  of  all  in 
the  long  list,  which  does  not  feed  upon 
plant  enemies.  Besides  eating  all  kinds  of 
msects,  they  consume  enormous  quantities 
of  the  larvae  of  insects.  It  is  .said  that  some 
birds  will  consume,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
insects  equal  in  quantity  to  their  own 
weight 

Then  there  is  the  toad,  the  striped  green 
snake,  and  the  lizard.  I  never  allow  them 
to  be  killed.  The  quantity  of  grubs  and 
insects  which  they  will  eat  is  astonishing. 
Their  food  is  mostly  ol  things  that  crawl, 
fly  and  creep.  The  despised  skunk  is  one 
of  the  best  of  our  tour  l^:ged  friends.  He 
may  now  and  then  carry  off  a  chick,  but 
he  is  more  fond  of  grubs  and  digs  for  them. 

The  crow,  which  everyone  seems 
possessed  to  kill,  feeds  on  all  kinds  of 
worms  and  insects.  He  may  also  not  be 
very  discriminating  and  may  pull  up  some 
com,  but  are  not  these  nature  friends  of 
ours  entitled  to  a  little  variety  in  food  when 
they  work  so  industriously  lor  us? 

One  of  the  most  annoying  things  is  a 
neighbor  who  keeps  hens  and  lets  them 
loose  to  prey  upon  the  unfortunate  gardener. 


I  must  leave  the  remedy  in  such  cases  in 
the  hands  ol  the  parties  themselves.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  that  line ; 
but  I  do  not  care  to  place  it  tn  cold  type  ! 

On  the  other  side,  if  one  has  a  neighbor 
who  is  interested  in  gardening  and  does 
not  keep  hens,  between  whose  lot  and  your 
own  there  is  not  even  a  fence,  the  mutual 
exchange  of  views  and  prot;;rcss  is  most 
delightful.  This  I  also  know  by  experience, 
and  am  glad  to  record  it  in  the  warmest 
kind  of  type ! 

As  intimated  at  the  out.set,  the  person 
who  sits  down  and  waits,  after  planimg, 
and  expects  to  be  fully  rewarded  for  what 
he  has  already  done,  without  further  care, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  people  who  are  not 
unlrequently  heard  saying  "It  is  no  use 
for  me  to  plant  Roses,  the  bugs  eat  them 
all  up." 

From  these,  and  other  remarks,  in 
former  papers,  the  reader  will  gather  my 

idea  that  it  is  scarcely  worth'  while  for  one 
to  start  a  garden  unless  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  see  it  through.  In  success  is  a 
fascinatka  whidi  is  ddightful  and  lasting; 
for  there  is  nrxf  season  and  //w  rtr.x/  in 
which  to  improve  and  repeat  the  triumphs 
of  thb. 

The  foret^oinq;  presentation  of  difficnltics 
.should  not  in  the  least  deter  anyone  from 
having  (lowers,  however  small  and  humble 
the  opportunity.  Most  of  the  plant  enemies 
are  easily  put  to  rout  if  one  takes  the  right 
methods.  Starling  with  the  rose  which 
seems  to  trouble  the  average  gardener 
most  of  all,  I  would  say  that  if  one  has  a 
water  system  with  sufficient  pressure,  and 
a  hose,  it  will  be  hb  own  fault  if  his  roses 
are  not  kept  free  from  the  ravages  of  their 
worst  enemies,  the  green  aphis  and  slugs. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  trials  ot  all  the 
advertised  insecticides,  I  dropped  them 
and  began  one  spring  early,  before  the 
leaves  had  fully  opened,  to  use  a  strong 
spray  from  the  hose.  This  I  continued 
two  or  three  times  a  week  early  in  the 
morning  or  at  nii^ht,  through  development 
of  leaf,  bud  and  iluwer,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  dose  of  the  blooming  season  my 
bushes  were  as  iresh  as  if  just  out  of  a 
green  house. 
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Bui  do  not  forget :  begin  early,  do  not 
let  the  enemy  get  the  start  of  you :  this  is 
half  the  battle.  Like  the  tramp,  the  aphis 
or  green  louse,  and  the  red  spider  hate 
clear  cold  water  and  are  easily  disoouras;ed. 

The  next  best  applbnce,  if  one  has  not 

a  water  system,  is  a  hand  pump  that  fits 
into  a  pail.  Very  ijood  work  may  be 
done  with  it,  ihouj^h  more  laborious. 
Failing  these,  I  think  the  most  eflA^ive 
remedy  is  to  dust  the  rose  hushes,  chrysan- 
themums, or  any  others  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  aphis,  with  powdered  tobacco 
when  the  dew  is  on,  or  after  sprinkling 
the  bushes,  being  careful  to  have  it  stick 
to  the  soft  young  growth  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches  where  the  aphis  is  generally 
found.  Also  sprinkle  it  on  the  ground 
around  the  bushes.  Tobacco  is  a  good 
fenilixer  as  well.  It  will  not  harm  the 
most  delicate  foliage.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  get  any  on  the  opened  flowers. 

With  the  full  blown  rose  comes  the  rose 
chafer,  a  light  brown,  hungry  fellow,  nearly 
always  in  pairs,  who  burrows  into  the  heart 
of  the  Hower  and  sometimes  the  bud.  He 
b  the  same  gormandizer  that  infests  the 
grape  vine  and  eats  the  newly  formed  fruit 
after  the  petals  have  fallen.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  combat  him  but  to  pick  him  otf  and 
drop  him  into  a  dish  of  kerosene.  Spraying 
with  arsenate  nf  lead  or  Paris  Green  would 
hinder  some,  but  this  leaves  an  unsightly 
stain  upon  the  toliage.      .  > 

Later  comes  the  little  white  thrip,  some- 
times in  myriads,  which  feed  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  sucking  out  all  the 
juices  of  the  plant  and  turning  the  leaves 
brown  and  lacc-like.  They  are  hard  fellows 
to  beat,  because  they  are  hidden  away  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  In  the  cool 
of  the  early  mornings,  they  are  stiff  and 
sluggish ;  and  1  have  often  destroyed 
thousands  of  them  by  giving  the  stem  of 
the  bush  a  sharp,  rap  when  they  fell  to  the 
earth  to  be  hatted  with  a  flat,  handy  paddle 
ol  some  sort,  or  crushed  with  the  feet. 
Whale  oil  soap  suds  is  recommended, 
sprayed  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  of  no  use  unless  this  is  done.  Tobacco 
tea  would  also  sicken  a  great  many.  I 
should  have  said  that  tobacco  dust  is,  on 
the  whole,  about  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
of  the  remedies.  It  can  be  procured  of 
any  of  the  seedsmen,  and  costs  only  five 
cents  or  so  per  pound;  and  hve  pounds 
will  go  quite  a  long  way. 


White  powdered  hellebore  is  recom- 
mended and  used  by  some,  but  it  is  SO 
diflficult  to  get  it  tresh  and  pure, — without 
being  such  it  is  useless, — that  I  gave  it  up 
long  ago. 

Root  lice,  such  as  sometimes  destroy 
asters,  are  hard  to  combat.  The  remedy 
is  oftenest  to  be  found  in  the  soil  which 
may  be  too  rich  in  animal  or  vegetable 
fertilizer.  Tobacco  stems  or  dust  spread 
around  the  plant,  or  mixed  in  the  earth 
when  planting  out,  will  often  keep  them  out. 

For  mildew  and  black  or  brown  spots 
which  appear  during  a  long  wet  spell, 
there  is  but  one  remedy,  —  flowers  of  sulphur 
sprinkled  on  the  bushes  while  wet  with  dew. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mi-xture  inipht 
cure  it ;  but,  as  1  said,  it  leaves  an  unsightly 
Stain  on  the  foliage. 

In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  ear!y 
application  of  remedies  or  preventives. 
Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy  has  gotten  a 
foothold  ;  watch  out  from  the  first  opening 
of  leaf,  then  keep  it  up.  It  is  worth  while 
to  have  perfect  foliage  and  plenty  ol 
blossoms  to  show  your  more  careless 
neighbors  what  can  be  done  with  really  not 
much  trouble  if  the  garden  is  well  planned. 
I  have  all  my  roses  grouped  in  beds,  in  a 
rather  compact  space,  and  I  can  turn  the 
hose  on  the  whole  family  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in 
a  dry  time,  use  of  the  hose  for  this  purpose 
will  not  be  sufficient  tor  the  needs  of  the 
plants.  They  should  have,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  a  good  soaking  at  die  roots, — 
pailsfull  of  water,  particularly  Roses  when 
in  bud.  There  have  been  many  failures 
from  the  too  common  way  of  merely 
sprinkling  the  earth.  If  it  looks  wet,  it  IS 
thought  to  be  all  right.  It  is  not  the  sur- 
face that  needs  water,  it  is  the  roots ;  and 
this  holds  good  with  every  plant  I  know  of. 
Actually  more  time  is  spent,  and  more 
work  done  in  this  daily  sprinkle  than  in 
the  soaking  of  the  earth  around  the  roots 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  a  dry  time,  while 
the  effect  in  causing  the  little  rootlets  to 
turn  upward  is  disastrous. 

As  I  have  taken  all  the  s{)ace  I  ought 
for  this  month,  I  will  take  up  pruning  and 
wintering  in  the  next. 

Should  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
desire  any  further  or  specific  information  I 
would  be  gkul  to  furnish  it  to  the  best  ot 
my  ability. 
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WOITTIN  FOU  TMI  VtRMONTIR  AND  MINTiO  IT  Hlguf  tT. 


"The  circle  is  broken — one  *e»t  i*  forsaken 

One  bud  Irom  the  tree  o(  our  friead«hip  i>  shaken.'' 

NO  sadder  words  have  been  spoken  than 
the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Lawrence,  wife 
of  Ex-Senator  I^wrence  of  Bristol,  Vt. 
In  the  midst  of  brijthtest  prospects 
and  with  years  full  of  promise,  death 
came  in  the  fierce  une.xpectedness  ol 
the  appalling  railway  disaster  at  \'er- 
gennes. 

Universal  sorrow  showed  to  what  an 
extent  a  faultless  life  with  opportunities 
of  large  usefulness  and  destined  to 
grow  larger,  can  impress  itself  upon 
the  community. 

Her  praise  is  not  a  chorus  which 
needs  swelling  by  loudly  attuned 
voices,  for  her  life  was  a  consecration 
to  all  that  was  highest  and  best.  This 
was  her  great  legacy,  fidelity  to  con- 
science. To  such  a  life  there  is  no 
death  except  the  death  of  absence. 

"  She  mu»t  live  alway 
There  is  no  end  tn  souls  like  this. 
No  ni^ht  for  children  of  the  day." 

Mrs.  Minnie  Morrison  Peet,  wife  of 
W.  A.  Lawrence,  of  Bristol,  was  the 
only  child  of  Page  and  Mary  Orvis 
Morrison  of  Starksboro.  In  her  early 
youth,  she  was  a  student  at  Beeman 
Academy,  New  Haven,  while  under 
the  principalship  of  Prof.  A.  K.  Leaven- 
worth, later  she  entered  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Green  Mountain  Seminary, 
Waterbury.  Throughout  her  school 
life,  her  happy  disposition  and  winning 
manner  endeared  her  alike  to  students 
and  instructors;  as  a  radiant  beam, 
her  presence  was  ever  welcomed  with 
loving  appreciation. 

She  was  married  to  Anson  VV.  Peet 
of  Shelburne.  Their  only  child.  Mor- 
rie,  died  at  the  age  of  five  >ears,  Mr. 
Peet  surviving  him  only  a  short  period. 

Her  sweet  spirit  of  patient  resignation  in  the 
shadow  of  afTiiction  testified  to  the  true  nobility 
of  her  character.  After  her  husband's  death, 
Mrs.  Peet  moved  to  Burlington,  where  she 
resided  some  years,  scattering  rays  of  loveli- 
ness among  her  large  circle  of  friends  in  church 
and  society. 

Six  years  ago  she  married  Ex-.Senator  \V.  A. 
Lawrence  of  Bristol,  whose  happy  home  of 
measureless  affection,  her  departure  desolates. 

Beautiful,  sad  and  impressive  was  the  funeral 
service  held  from  the  home  on  North  Street. 
A  wealth  of  flowers  evinced  the  sympathy  of  a 
host  of  friends.  Every  portion  of  the  spacious 
hou.se  was  occupied  by  relatives  and  friends, 
many  of  whom  came  from  a  distance  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  whom  they  had  loved. 
All  of  the  local  pastors  were  present  and  tot)k 
part  in  the  services,  also  a  former  pastor  of  ihe 
deceased.  Dr.  G.  W.  lirown  of  Burlington,  the 
Rev.  L.  A.  Bigelow  of  Ticonderoga.  New  York 
and  Rev.  B.  K.  Kellogg  of  Keene,  N.  H.  .Most 
touching  tributes  were  rendered  to  the  worthi- 


ness of  her  life  and  character  and  her  memory 
which  must  still  live  on ;  these  were  not  words 
of  fulsome  eulogy ;  they  found  a  ready  response 
in  each  heart. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  carriages 
were  in  waiting  to  take  the  mournful  friends  to 
the  station,  a  special  funeral  train  being  pro- 
vided for  the  sad  journey  to  Shelburne,  where 
the  deceased  was  lovingly  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  former  husband  and  their  little  iHjy. 


•  V 


Mrs.  I-awrence  was  a  member  of  the  Outlook 
Club,  Libanus  Chapter  Order  Eastern  Star;  she 
was  also  a  member  of  the  .Methodist  Church  of 
Burlington,  a  charter  member  of  the  Dorcas 
Circle  ol  Kings  Daughters  of  that  city  and  the 
first  one  deceased. 

Lines  written  in  loving  remembrance: 

O  Paradise  '  O  Paradise  ! 
The  rainbow  Iwaiii 
Of  nrnmise  lic». 
Sate  hill  with  thee 
niest  PumdiM!  : 

O  Paradise  ;  O  Paradise  '. 
Karth'a  jiiya  xrow  diiii. 
Our  %'isiori  kitcnti 
For  love's  full  sheaves 
In  Pi4ratii!>.-. 

O  Paradise  :  O  Paradise  \ 
Glad  .Star  ol  Belhlfhcm 
Rise,  O  riNe, 
And  Kuide  um  h'>nie 
1  u  Paradise. 
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Soldiers'  Home  at  Bennington 

BOW  out  IHDIGBRT  YETBHAIIS  Off  THE  CIVIL  WAR  ARE  CARBD  FOR. 
mt  COL.  N.  M.  pupfkh,  mst  okpt.  comok.  vt.  o.  a.  m. 


THE  home  is  situated  about  a  half  mile 
from  the  busmess  center  of  thn  thriv- 
ing village,  and  occupies  a  farm  of  nearly 
two  hundred  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  a 
grove  of  sturdy  maples  directly  fronting 
the  buildings  on  the  west;  the  balance 
being  under  cultivation,  providing  d  sub- 
suntial  revenue  toward  the  maintenance 
erf  the  Home.  Three  acres,  more  or  less, 
are  reserved  for  garden  purposes,  and  pro- 
vide all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  the  inmates 
in  summer,  as  well  as  beets,  turnips,  cab- 
bage, etc. ,  for  winter.  The  babnce  of  the 
farm  i^roduces  hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes 
in  such  proportion  as  the  Superintendent 
deems  advisable.  Four  heavy  team  horses 
help  to  carry  on  the  farm  and  twenty-five 
head  of  well  bred  cattle  furnish  all  the 
milk  required;  thirty-rive  to  forty  pigs  go 
far  towards  greasing  up  beans  and  cabbage 
(lurinp  the  season.  The  spacious  barns 
and  out  buildings  are  titled  up  conveniently 
so  the  stock  is  cared  for  with  a  compara- 
tivdy  small  amount  of  labor;  eadi  depart- 
ment by  itself  clean  and  in  order.  In 
connection  with  the  barn  is  a  silo  that  is 
filled  from  the  product  of  the  farm  each 
year.  A  modern  hen  house  with  two  hun- 
dred fowls  supplies  the  eggs. 

The  cemetery  is  located  about  fifty  rods 
north-east  oi  the  Home  and  occupies  a 
plot  of  about  an  acre,  inclosed,  and  is  ar- 
ranged similar  to  the  National  cemeteries. 
A  prominent  headstone  marks  the  grave  of 
each  soldier,  with  name,  company,  regi- 
ment, and  residence  engraved.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  burial  plot  is  marked  with  a  large, 
beautiful  urn  presented  by  the  Department 
of  Vermont,  Women's  Relief  Corps. 

At  this  writing  there  have  been  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  deaths  since  the 
organization  in  1887,  seventy-three  of 
whom  are  buried  here.  The  full  Memo- 
rial Service  is  rendered  each  30th  of 
May  by  the  local  Post  G.  A.  R..  assisted 
by  members  of  the  Home,  Women's  Relief 
Corps,  Sons  of  \'eterans.  National  Guard, 
children  from  the  public  schools  and  the 
City  Band.  An  oration  by  some  promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  State  is  usually  delivered 
from  the  veranda  of  the  Home.    Hugh  H. 


Henry,  Jr.,  of  Chester  will  deliver  the 
address  the  coming  Memorial  Day. 

The  Main  building  of  the  Home  is  a 
wooden  structure  about  two  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  three  fitorics  high. 
The  two  upper  floors  are  arranged  into 
sleeping  rooms  for  the  men.  A  ha3l  passes 
through  the  center  of  each  floor,  with  the 
rooms  located  on  either  side.  Kvcry  room 
is  provided  with  two  single  beds,  a  dresser, 
chairs,  pictures,  rugs,  etc.,  and  is  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  Nearly  all  the 
rooms  were  furnished  by  Posts  of  the 
Grand  Army  and  Women's  Rdief  Corps 
throughout  the  State.  There  is  a  com- 
modious bath  and  toilet  room  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  on  each  floor. 

The  library,  situated  on  the  second  floor, 
is  a  very  pleasant  room,  lighted  on  three 
sides  by  large  windows.  It  is  stocked 
with  valuableoooks,  magazines  and  papers, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  pictures 
suitable  to  the  surroundings.  The  men's 
social  and  smoking  room  is  located  in  the 
east  end  of  the  first  floor  and  is  the  most 
interesting  corner  of  the  Home.  It  is  here 
that  great  battles  of  the  war  are  fought 
over  and  questions  of  grave  importance 
settled.  A  large  jar  of  tobacco  is  always 
on  "tap,"  and  generally  things  look  blue 
while  the  boys  are  swapping  truths. 
Girds,  dominos  and  checkers  are  used  to 
pass  the  time.  Concerts  or  other  enter- 
tainments are  frequently  enjoyed  during 
the  winter  months. 

Next  to  the  smoking  room,  with  a  hall- 
way between,  comes  the  men's  dining 
room  with  a  capacity  for  one  hundred  or 
more  plates,  scrupulously  dean  and  in 
perfect  order.  The  every  day  bill  of 
fare  provided  by  the  superintendent  is  sub- 
stantial and  served  in  first-class  order. 

The  kitchen,  bakery,  store  rooms, 
n  frigerators,  etc.,  are  all  uniformly  clean, 
with  seemingly  a  place  for  everything,  and 
everythinfif  in  its  place. 

Next  the  family  dining  room,  then  the 
offices  and  reception  room  for  visitors 
complete  the  first  floor.  The  living  rooms 
of  the  superintendent  and  family  are  located 
on  the  second  floor  over  the  office.  The 
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enlrance  to  the  Hosj>ital  from  the  oftice  is 
through  a  corridor  of  glass  about  one  hun- 
dred k'Ct  long  by  ten  fe«-t  wide,  that  is 
used  as  a  conservatory  during  the  winter 
months,  all  the  flowering  plants  on  the 
place  being  removed  and  cared  for  here. 
There  is  a  kitchen  connected  with  the 
Hospital  when  extra  diet  is  prepared  for 
invalids.  A  dispensary  with  medicines 
and  all  paraphernalia  required  for  a  well 
equipped  liospital;  trained  nurses  are  in 
attendance,  night  and  day.  In  the  main 
ward,  generally  occupied   by  those  not 

»  seriously  ill,  are  fourteen  cot  beds,  and  for 

those  who  need  quiet  or  unusual  care, 
there  are  eleven  rooms  furnished  comfort- 
ably with  a  single  bed  in  each.  A  resi- 
dent physician  goes  through  regularly, 
and  prescribes  for  all  and  every  comfort 
that  can  be  made  available  is  at  the  service 

I         of  the  patients.   The  building  is  well  ven- 
tilated and  heated  by  steam. 

The  chapel  stands  next  to  the  hospital, 
and  is  a  neat,  modern  structure.  It  was 
built  by  popular  subscript;! >n.  Hon.  Hugh 
•  Henry.' Chairman  of  the  board  of  Trustees, 
being  instrumental  in  raising  the  required 
fund.  It  is  furnished  in  natural  wood  and 
will  seat  two  hundred.  The  bell  in  the 
tower  was  presented  by  the  late  Major  A. 
B.  Valentine  of  Bennington. 

The  fountain,  on  the  lawn,  takes  its  sup- 
ply of  spring  water  through  an  eight  inch 
iron  pipe  from  the  nnountain  top  east  of 
the  Home,  and  throws  a  perpendicular 
stream  one  humircd  and  seventy-five  feet, 
the  water  falling  gracefully  into  a  basin  a 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  coursing  its  way 
to  SL  living  spring  some  rods  below,  form- 
ing a  clear  running  stream  that  continues 
through  the  lengtli  of  the  grove.  The 
above  system  furnishes  water,  and  motive 
power  to  all  the  out  buildings,  nnd  every 
department  of  the  Home. 

There  is  a  band  stand  in  the  grove 
where  concerts  are  fretpiently  given  in 
sofflmer  by  the  City  Band,  that  are  largely 
attended.  There  is  also  a  menagerie  of 
small  animals  that  affords  a  great  attraction 
for  children. 

All  l)ills  of  t  h  e  Home  are  audited 
monthly  by  the  secretary  and  passed  upon 
by  the  president  of  the  Board.  An  inspec* 
tion  is  made  bv  a  committee  each  quarter, 
and  the  Government  Inspector,  "Genl.  N. 
M.  Curtis"  drops  in  at  any  time  when  it  is 
convenient  for  him  to  do  so. 


The  rules  for  admission  are,  that  a  roan 
must  have  been  a  Vermont  soldier  or  to 

have  gained  a  residence  in  the  state,  hold- 
ing an  honorable  discharge  from  service, 
and  that  no  soldier  drawing  a  pension  of 
more  than  twrh  e  dollars  a  month  can  be 
admitted,  unless  his  condition  is  such  as  to 
require  a  medical  treatment,  when  he  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Hospital. 

The  inmates  of  the  Home  are  not 
required  to  perform  any  labor  if  they  are 
not  so  dispi  ist'd.  '  )u;tr  a  number,  how- 
ever, are  employed  at  light  work  and  are 
paid  for  their  service. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Hiieh  llenr\',  Prrisidcnl.  John  C.  .SU-arus,  Trej-urcr  . 
Hcnr>-  W.  Snafloiil.  ><  r  v  .  Redficld  Proctor,  Joniah  Grout, 
U.  A'  Woodburv.  Ilcrhrrt  K.  Taylor.  J.  C.  McCuIIoiikIi. 
J  (irav  Eslrv.  Kmnk  KcnfifM,  Gco.  T.  Chllda,  A.  S. 
Tritccv, /.  M.'M:inr.ur.  'I  rcd  K.  SmtUi.  B.  J.  Omabw.  L. 
I).  H;in-n,  Cassius  Peck. 

Tiioiii.f    llunnnn,    Siipt  rinti  inl-  cK  .   .Mrs     Kllcii  M. 
HanmAO,  Malroo  ;  Locretiu*  H.  Ko»»,  M.  U..  Surgeon. 
•MH  Mtmary  S*tb.  IMF. 

This  estate  was  formerly  owned  and  occu- 
pied as  a  summer  residence  by  the  Hon. 
Seth  B  Hunt,  a  Vermont  boy,  who  started 
life  as  a  clerk  in  New  York,  and  after  years 
of  toil  advanced  to  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  mercantile  establishments 
of  that  cit\  '  pon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
in  the  early  eighties,  the  estate  was  bought 
by  Hon.  trenor  VV.  Park  of  North  Ben- 
nington, who  designed  that  it  should  be 
endov/ed  and  maintained  as  an  old  ladies' 
home,  but  before  his  plans  had  been  per- 
fected, Mr.  Park  died.  Sometime  later 
the  heirs  of  the  property  learning  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
locate  a  &>ldiers'  Home,  offered  it  to  them 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  accepted. 

The  Home  was  formally  opened  ui  the 
spring  of  1887,  Col.  R.  J.  Coflfey  and  Mrs. 
Coffev  of  Windsor  being  installed  superin- 
tendent and  matron.  They  continued  in 
office  fourteen  years  in  which  time  many 
additions  and  improvements  were  made. 

Col.  Coffey  died  in  1901  from  the  effects 
of  an  old  army  wound.  He  was  a  genial 
gentleman,  loved  and  respected  by  all. 

Col.  Thomas  Hannon  and  Mrs.  Ilannon. 
of  Brattleboro.  were  efected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  have 
given  perfect  satisfaction  in  their  manage- 
ment. The  people  of  Bennington  were 
not  only  proud  to  hail  the  Colonel  and 
family  as  neighbors,  and  friends,  but  were 
happy  in  the  knowledge  of  having  an 
institution  managed  with  such  care  and 
attention  that  it  needed  no  investigation. 
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A  Letter  From  the  Green  Hills. 


A  TRUE  STORY. 


T^EAR  Peggy  : 

"^^^  I  am  writing  you  from  our  camp 

in  ihe  Green  Mountains  and  am  hoping  I 
can  so  picture  to  you  this  beautiful  spot 
that  you  will  immediately  begin  to  pack 
your  trunk  ;  if  you  do— and  you  will  — let 
me  tell  you  in  the  first  place  just  how  to 
reach  us. 

Vou  leave  the  Union  Station  in  Boston 
at  ten  in  the  morning  for  St.  Johnsbury 
and  when  you  reach  the  Vermont  line  you 
will  have  a  lovely  ride  up  the  Connecticut 
river  valley.    At  St.  Johnsbury  you  make 
close  connections  for  Greensboro  Bend, 
which  will  be  the  end  ol  your  car  ride.  If 
it  is  clear  as  you  come  over  the  hills  of 
Danville  and  Walden  you  will  have  a  grand 
view  of  the  White  Mountains,  oft  in  the 
East.    Be  sure  and 
look  for  them. 

At  the  Bend  you 
will  find  the  Greens- 
boro stage  waiting  to 
take  you  a  two  mile 
ride  up  the  hills  and 
you  will  pass  by  (his 
beautiful  water  foun- 
tain bubbling  over  a 
mossy  log. 


of  one  of  my  experiences.  If  this  doesn't 
make  you  start  for  the  Green  Mountains  I 
don't  know  what  will,  for  I  know  your 
weakness  for  fishing,  Peggy. 

We  were  out  in  our  boat  one  afternoon, 
anchored  in  seventy  feet  of  water— still 
fishing  with  live  minnows  for  bait,  when 
suddenly  I  felt  a  sharp  pull  on  my  line  and 
giving  a  quick  strike  I  broke  my  pole  but 
managed  to  get  hold  ol  my  line  and  found 
a  big  fish  was  hooked.  Then  the  fun 
began.  My  salmon  was  jumping  in  the 
air  or  running  under  the  boat  or  away  from 
it  and  every  fisherman  within  speaking 
distance  was  giving  advice :  ' '  Let  him  have 
it !  let  him  have  it !  Take  it  easy  !  —  give 
him  time— give  him  time!  until  I  didn't 
know  whose  advice  to  follow. 


\ou  and  the  horses 
will  want  to  stop  and 
take  a  drink,  for  it  is 
perfectly  pure  and  ice- 
cold — and  that's  an- 
other ot  our  attrac- 
tions—  you  can  drink 
all  the  water  you  want 
up  here  and  not  be 
alraid  of  Bacteria  or 
any  other  bug. 

After  you  leave  the 
spring  you  will  only  have  a  short  drive 
through  the  fir- balsam  woods  to  our  cottage 
on  the  shore  ol  the  lake,  and  ht-re  I  enclose 
the  first  view  you  will  have  of  Lake  Caspian 
from  our  veranda. 

Think  of  it  I  Here  wc  are  at  an  altitude 
of  1500  feet,  and  this  beautiful  sheet  ot 
water,  fed  by  springs  bubbling  up  ice-cold 
from  the  bottom  —  is  the  most  perfect  home 
(or  the  trout  with  which  it  abounds. 

Do  we  catch  any?  I  enclose  a  picture 
of  one  of  our  catches  and  I  must  tell  you 


THE  ICE-COLD  SPRING. 

Excited  ?  just  a  little. 

Tom  got  out  the  landing  net  and  tried 
for  said  he  did)  to  get  it  under  my  trout  — 
but  suddenly  my  line  felt  limp  in  my  hand 
and  Alas!  my  fish  was  gone — .  They 
tried  to  comfort  me  by  telling  me  it  was 
fisherman's  luck  and  fixed  up  my  line  and 
I  went  on  fishing. 

I  inquired  of  one  old  fisherman  near  by 
how  much  time  he  gave  his  trout,  after 
they  began  to  bite,  before  he  struck. 
"W-ell,"    he  said,    "If  vou    were  a 
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smoker— I  should  tell 
you  to  get  out  your 
pipe  -fill it— light  it 
and  then  about  that 
time  you  might 
strike." 

Just  then  some  one 
in  a  boat  near  by 
shouted  out  —  "your 
salmon  is  on  top  ot 
the  water."  But  he 
was  out  of  our  reach, 
for  there  w  e  were  w  ith 
our  70  feet  of  anchor 
line  out,  and  by  the 
time  we  could  get  it 
up  our  fish  might  be 
at  the  bottom  ol  the 
lake. 

A  little  boy  came 
rowing  by  and  hand- 
ing him  our  landing 
net  he  said  he  would 

try  for  it.  Before  he  reached  if.  it  was 
down  out  of  sight  but  presently  up  it  came 
again  and  in  fear  and  much  trembling  ihe 
small  boy  got  the  net  under  him  and 
the  fish  was  landed.  It  was  a  beauty  and 
weighed  nearly  four  pounds. 

Is  that  the  largest  we  catch No  —  Tom 
caught  a  laker  that  weighed  eight  pounds 
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CASPIAN  LAKE,  LOOKING  NORTH  TO  SUNSET  POINT. 

but  I  would  rather  have  my  salmon. 

Do  we  have  mosquitoes.''  Oh  I  No  I  And 
our  air  is  so  e.xhilarating  you  can  walk 
miles  and  not  feel  tired,  and  we  have  the 
most  charming  views  of  mountain  and  lake 
all  about  us. 

And  Peggy  I  This  is  a  great  place  for 
birds —  Why  !  I  am  wakened  every  morn- 
ing by  a  little  win- 
'      ter  wren  singing 
the  sweetest  song, 
and  go  to  sleep  al 
night  to  the  music 
ot   the  hermit 
thrush.     Do  you 
know,  last  year  I 
found  the  wren's 
nest  in  a  log  ice- 
hou.se  near  by.  It 
had  laid  its  eggs 
on   the  saw-dust 
between  two  cakes 
of  ice  and  I  watched 
them  till  they  had 
hatched  and 
mother  wren  got 
so   friendly  she 
ilidn't    mind  my 
daily  visit  and  I 
was  there  when  the 
little  wrens  started 
out  in  the  world. 
It   was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  four 
little  wrens  sealed 
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LAND-LOCKED  SALMON  AND  LAKE  TROUT,  FROM  CASPIAN  LAKE 
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on  a  twig  and  mother  wren  —  hurrying 
about  to  find  them  a  tunch. 

And  Peggy  —  you  must  come  soon,  or 
you  will  miss  some  of  our  warblers —  we 
have  such  beautiful  ones  you  would  think 
you  were  in  some  tropical  dimate. 


If  you  will  w  ire  me  when  you  will  come, 
I  will  have  a  brink d  salmon  ready,  for  you 
will  reach  US  in  time  for  our  six  o'clock 
dinner. 

Yours  expectantly^ 
DOLLY. 


Jtetod  ai  l^ermont  ^mttits  in  ot^tx  ^t&tti. 


[RO>TUtl  AK»  VMIKirV  BY  AMLAIDC  SLACK.] 


Real  tiKiplt-  sap  flowed  from  real  maple  trees,  at 
the  "suRarinu-ort  "  parly  of  the  Vermont  Asso- 
ciation, at  their  annual  aH'air  at  Hotel  West- 
minster, Copley  Squart.',  April  3. 

Ueut  Gov.  George  H.  Prooty  and  Mrs. 
Prouty  of  Vermont  were  the  quests  of  honor, 
and  they,  with  Pres.  Arthur  1..  Robinson  and 
Mrs.  Robinson  of  the  Boston  association  held  a 
reception  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

For  several  years  the  Association  has  had  an 
annual,  "sugaring-oH°"  but  never  until  now 
was  the  scene  so  realistic.  First  the  committee 
had  ordered  sap  and  snow  direa  from  the  old 
"Green  Motmtatn  State."  and  both  came  from 
Rand  iliih,  through  the  kindness  of  State 
Forester  X  auRhan,  the  snow  having  come  in 
barrels  which  w  as  kept  in  cold  storage  until  the 
eventful  evening. 

Maple  trees  were  secured,  hollowed  out,  set 
up  in  the  hall  and  filled  with  the  sap  which  was 
gathered  in  the  regulation  way  by  men  who 
wore  the  yoke  and  carried  the  buckets  as 
perhaps  they  once  did  in  their  boyhood  days. 
They  supplied  the  kettles  with  snp  whirh  was 
soon  boiled  down  to  delicious  syrup,  when  each 
one  was  supplied  wiih  .1  wooden  siimii  made 
for  the  occasion  from  maple  brought  froni  V'er- 
mont,  and  then  came  the  enjoyment  (dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  Vennoater)  of  eating  the 
waxed  sugar  ss  It  came  from  the  snow. 

The  sap  spouts  and  yokes  were  kindly  loaned 
by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Niles  of  Morrteville,  and  they 
were  the  relics  of  So  years  ago. 

The  committee,  which  put  so  much  work 
into  the  details  of  this  famous  "sugaring  oh,  ' 
consisted  of  Charles  H.  Bradley,  chairman; 
George  M.  Dimond.  Charles  K.  I^arling.  John 
H.  Bumham.  Walter  S.  Burt,  Frank  W.  Camp- 
bell, Samuel  S.  Dennis,  Addison  O.  Denny, 
W  Grant  Fancher.  William  A.  Forbes,  Kent 
Knuwiton,  James  N.  Littleton,  Lindtey  M.  Paul 
and  Irving  L.  Rich. 

The  Daughters  of  Vermont,  met  at  Hotel 
Vcndome  on  the  afternoon  of  April  23rd  for  the 
annual  meeting,  and  the  officers  chosen  were 
as  follows : 

pmidcAt,  Mrs  Arthur  W  fJlair  f.si  I<.hn»h.irT.) 
Dorcliotcr  ;  First  Vkr  I'rr-iflfnr,  Mrs.  (ic.irtif  H.  fir  ivr< 
(North  IVi'V.)  .M.ililm  s..  .ii[i|  \'icc  Trcsid.  jii .  M:- 
Thomii-i  K.  Ilii>:cii  i  V^  t  sturia, i  .slnf icy , Clerk, Mnt.  Euicciic 
f  \%  vii<-  lohnsburv.)  Mattapan ;  Scovtaiy,  Mm. 
AlbertC.  AlJricfi  (St.  J<>iin4l>ory,(  Soncivill*  i  IVnsincr, 
MlM  Adalaidc  B.  Slack  (Montpclitnv)  MaMaii ;  Omttan, 
Mn.  Wnifam  H.  Onavtrae  (Wert  Dover.)  Maiden  ;  Mm. 


Daniel  P.G-  i  .vl  iir>r  <  W.,o<l!>t'>.  k,   IVatwdjp;  Ml*.  FrtdCf* 

ick  \V.  Haliicy  (Mnlillcburv.j  Ui).ttnn. 

Delegates  were  chosen  to  attend  the  Ver- 
mont State  Federation  meeting  at  Windsor 
next  October: 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blair,  Mnu  Cluilaa  D.  Otbol,  Mw. 
Rrnrst  N.  Boyd«D,  Mr*.  Leonard  B.  Nichola,  Mn.  Ckarica 

H.  Hvd.-. 

Alternates  :  Mrs.  Marcarct  II.  Crn<;s,  Mrs.  Attred  8. 
HaU,  Mis.  Neal  A.  Moynahati,  Mrs.  Wm.  U.  Coovcim. 

Pollowinf^  the  business  all  adjourned  to  the 

tea  room,  which  was  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Graves.  New  maple  syruu  served  with 
sandwiches,  doughnuts,  and  pickles,  was  deli- 
cious and  reminded  the  members  of  their  far- 
away childhood  home. 

EVERETT.  MASS. 

The  Everett  Vermont  .Association  held  an 
interesting  meeting  April  6th  with  Mayor 
lioynton  presiding. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  firadlw,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Boston  Vermont  Association  was  present, 
and  made  an  entertaining  and  witty  speech,  after 
he  and  the  .Mayor,  had  referred  jokingly  to  their 
boyhood  da\s  in  the  town  of  Johnson. 

The  promised  '  sugaring-ofl  "  w  as  realized, 
and  the  feast  of  maple  syrup  was  thoronglily 
enjoyed,  "with  or  without"  snow.  Doughnuts 
and  pkkies  were  also  sMved  as  sn  acoompsn- 
iment. 

HUDSON,  MASS. 

The  second  annual  reunion  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  V^ermont  in  Hudson,  Mass.,  was 
held  the  evening  of  April  4  Fn  ni  7  to  7:30 
there  was  asocial  time.  At  7:30  tin-  president, 
Arthur  B.  Howe,  called  the  gathering  to  order 
and  a  short  business  sesskm  was  held.  Tto 
waa  followed  by  a  short  profnam.  In  whidi 
Mrs.  P.  P.  Marston  sanir  two  solos  and  Cel.  C. 
W.  Scartrre.id  selections  from  his  works.      _ ^ 

The  last  feature  w  as  a  su>,'aring-otfin  approved 
Vermont  style,  with  sugar  antl  syrup  right  from 
the  Green  Mountain  state.  The  repast  v^as  in 
charge  (It  Mr  ,<nd  .Mrs.  George  L.  Taylor  Mrs 
Knima  Urigham.  J.  C.  Knight  and  George 
Brodeur.  The  entertainment  was  in  charge  of 
I*rinctpal  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Williams  and  F. 
P.  Marston. 

Arthur  B.  Howe  is  president  of  the  associa' 
tion,  John  A  X'oodry,  vice  president,  and  Mrs. 
|.  C.  Kn:j;lit  -ecretary  and  tre.isurer.  About 
60  natives  ol  the  Green  Mountain  state  were 
preaenL 
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SOUTH  phamingmam,  mass. 

Spontaneity  ot  enthusiasm  over  spring  and 
sugar  always  brings  loyal  Vermonters  together. 
The  thirteenth  annual  sugaring  oflf  by  the  Ver- 
monters of  Framio|;ham  and  vicinity  wasca^oyed 
April  2  in  Pytiuail  Hail,  by  125  SOW  and 
daugbten  of  the  nigged  old  sute,  and  their 
friends. 

The  rrrf'ptinn  in  parlors  on  arrival  K^ve 
opporuiniu  for  rcticwal  o!  friendship  and  mak- 
ing of  iirw  a:i|iiaintnnrf .  At  seven  o'clock  all 
marched  to  the  b  uKjuet  hall  where  the  first  new 
sugar,  fresh  from  Vetfuont orchards,  and  "boiled 
down"  by  D.  W.  Hod^e,  was  in  readiness.  At 
cacti  plale  was  a  spne  of  pussy  willow  and 
Mpaniiiia  fern,  tied  witn  ribbon*  which  with  the 
ribbon  badges  bearing  the  state  seal  and  the 
words  "Thirteenth  annual  sugar  party,  son^ 
and  dau{;hl,ers  of  Vermont,"  were  kept  as 
souvenirs. 

The  sugar  was  the  choicest  in  years,  there 
was  plenty  of  hard  packed  snow  on  which  to 
serve  it,  and  plenty  of  "plain"  doughnuts, 
and  pickles,  mashed  |>otato.  cold  ham.  cot^ee, 
and  cream  Urtar  biscuits.  Wish  you  had  been 
there?  Well.  I  guess. 

After  the  apraul  the  putv  fcpeiied  to  the 
nain  hsH  where  Dr.  ).  M.  Frencn  of  Milford, 
president  of  the  Union,  heartily  welcomed  all. 
He  presently  introduce  J  1  ieut.  Gov.  Prouty  of 
Newport,  tliegurs'.  ol  the  <-veiiing,  who  brought 
messages  of  guod  cheer,  ami  told  of  the  practi- 
cal progress  \'ermoiit  \v.ts  making.  He  said  the 
last  ten  years  had  seen  a  40  per  cent,  increase 
in  manufacturing,  greater  than  any  other  New 
England  state,  while  only  two  exceeded  in 
amount  of  manufacture,  and  that  few  states  in 
the  Union  can  nalce  claim  to  six  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  their  class  In  the  country.  Aen- 
culture  forms  37  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  Ver- 
mont. He  brought  a  greeting  from  Governor 
Proi  tor  ,ind  a  letter  of  regret  was  read  that  he 
could  not  l)e  present. 

Mr.  Edgar  Potter  ami  IVed  L.  Oaks,  past 
presidentof  the  Vermonters  I  nion.  responded  to 
«entinicnt.s,  as  did  Kev  Webster  Woodbury 
and  Dr.  L.  M.  I'ahner  for  the  Maine  people. 
A  ladies'  trio  entertained  with  the  violioL  pianO 
and  'cello  and  Geoige  £.  Spring  gBve  pleasinff 
voca?  solos. 

f  Xlicers  elected  were  President,  R.  F.  Dewey; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs  I^nra  /\.  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Harriet  C  FHatchelder.  George  A.  Town,  and 
D.  M.  Ray;  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Elcie 
M.  Danavcn. 


H. 

like  many  other 


NASHUA.  N 

The  city  of  Nashua,  N.  ff 
cities  has  "its  organization  of  Vermonters  and  it 
is  ai\\t(\  the  ■  .Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vt." 

A  recent  election  of  otticers  resulted  as 
follows: 

FVrsident,  CouocilniJtn  Frank  Ncwttici  :  i«t  V.  P.,  A. 
W.  Bmwn  ;  jnd  W  P..  Mi«»  Abliir  W.ill.m  ;  ,\rd 
MiM  Sarah  Onire*  ;  4ih  ^  ■  P  .  Miss.  Katt  He»ih 
F.  UanWMi  Keith  ,  Sccman  .  Mr*.  Luc;  Kmciy 
•NT.  J.  B.  WtJker  ;  Ch«pUni,  R«v.  W.  J  "— 
Itttor,  jebn  lUtliiM. 

They  have  just  had  their   

Sugar^'  party  which  was  a  great  success  with 
several  hundred  membets  aiia  giJ«s*s  present. 


V  p. 

•iib  V. 

HwSA» :  Col. 


'New 


From  5:30  to  7:30  there  was  a  "sugarine-off" 
supper,  with  numerous  good  things  in  addition 
to  tht  golden  syrup. 

Fnllowing:  the  supper  came  a  graphophone 
concert,  then  whist  lor  those  who  cared  to 
play,  and  d a ncinff  foT  those  who  like  to  trip  tile 
light  fantastic. 

The  committee  in  chafve  were  President  and 
Mrs.  Newton,  Mrs.  Ina  Koeen,  Mrr.  Eneline 
Alexander,  Mrs.  Sadie  Horton,  Mis.  S«ah 
Gray,  Mrs.  Rosaline  Haskins. 

CHICAGO. 

The  New  England  Soaety  of  Chicago  rather 
trims  all  others  with  its  pamphlet  commemorat- 
ing the  Annual  J^iiUHav  Feb.  16,  copies  of  which 
have  just  reached  us.  Tt  Is  a  choice,  tasty, 
flexible,  deckle  covered  book  in  gray  /;rerii, 
bound  with  flowing  cord.  Il.s  50  pages  of  white 
antique  paper  are  neatly  printed  in  clear  type, 
and  there  are  a  few  very  choice  illustrations  — 
two  copied  frotti  the  menu  a  sketch  of  l-aneuil 
Hall,  "  The  Cradle  of  Liberty."  and  t>elow,  a 
little  Red  School  house,  styled  "The  Real 
Cradle  of  Liberty."  Rare  portraits  illumine 
other  pages. 

The  book  contains  brief  By-Laws  and  a  list 
of  members  but  its  real  mission  is  to  presem 
the  valued  utterances  of  the  speakers  of  tlie 
evening,  from  North  and  South. 

For  an  intrresling  pocket  or  table  companion, 
to  be  read  until  the  last  word  is  absorbed,  I 
commend  the  report  of  the  Annual  Uinner. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  seventh  annual  maple  sumr  party  of  the 
Vermont  ^te  Association  ot  Washington.  D. 
C,  was  held  at  the  National  Rifle's  Hall, 
Thursday  evening,  April  25.   Over  400  sat 

(Inwn  til  partake  ot  the  repast,  and  enjoy  Ver- 
tncint  maple  sugar,  which  is  claimed  to  be  equal 
il  not  superior  to  any  t\)un<l  in  the  I'nited 
States.  Edward  L.  Temple,  the  new  president, 
a  native  of  Rutland,  presided  The  speakers 
of  the  evening  were  Hon.  David  J.  Brewer,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Hon.  W.  P. 
Stafford  the  Distnrt  Supreme  Court,  Hon. 
Charles  A.  i*routy,  a  native  of  Newport,  and 
Capt.  William  P.  Potter,  in  chaqK  ol  the 
United  States  Battleship  Vermont.  There  were 
over  40  ■■  I'riscillas,"  who  acted  as  waitresses 
at  the  tables.  Programs,  light  green  in  color, 
illustrated  by  tjuotations  from  Stiakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope  and  Macaulay,  were  placed  with 
a  sprig  of  cypress  at  each  plate.  There  were 
large  cakes  of  ice  on  the  tables,  so  all  could 
eiQoy  "waxed  sugar,"  if  they  so  desired. 

An  informal  reception  was  held  in  the  upper 
hall  from  8  to  9  P-  n.,  by  the  officers  and 
guests  0/  honor. 

After  the  banquet  a  band  of  music  in  the 
hall  above,  played  lively  music  «nd  theyoung 
people  engaged  in  dancing. 
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Vermont  has  friends— for  a  foct  Look  «t  | 
this  "ad  "  set  laix«  in  a  Middletown,  New  . 

York  daily  paper. 


TODD'S  PURE  FOOD  STORE. 

The  benutiful  hill";  and  vallejrs  of  Verownt 
are  thickly  dotted  with  graceful  maplrs. 
MAPI^K  HirUAR  MAHI\4j  !«  a  lead 
lag  industry  of  the  farmers.  They  have  an 
or).';>ni^:aii>n  known  -us  tlii-  "Vermont 
MnpU'  HuuHr  Waker»«*  AMMoriatlon.'^ 
Iionorabic,  sturdy  New  England  nicu,  the  sery 
Mlt  of  oar  oooBtty.  This  Mcocialinn  haa  on« 
roeoibeT  mxtlioiiaea  to  diapoac  of  their  products 
and  ynu  can  het  your  last  doltar  that  the  Mapir 
OoodN  that  leave  the  little  Vermont  villaii^e 
bearing  the  label  of  thtK  association  arc  abaa* 
lutelv  Pl'RK.  I'ondenMrd  Mapto  Map 
AXb  KOTHIKlii 

Todd's  Pure  Food  Store  liaa  ezclorive  aalo 
ofthe  aiapl«  l*ro4v«t*f  the  Venn*nt 
Mapl«  mugmr  Makers*  Marttet  ft»r 
tkr  rity  of  MIddletowa  uTwill  be 
pkaaed  to  do  bosiaett  with  < 


B.  F.TODD,  19  WESTHAINST. 


Hooray !  A  few  score  (uit-the-state  dealers 
talking  our  nmple  prod iK  Is  like  that  —  would 
make  it  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
crop  SOM  E. 

And  it  tickles  us  to  say  Mr.  Todd  first  heard 
ofthe  Sugar  Market  at  Randolph  thra  thdr  ad. 

In  TMB  VBftMOMTBR. 


SLTITUOI.   1  BOO  rCCT. 


a$pian  Cake 

Rouse  «  • 


GREENSBORO,  VT. 

A  pleasant  home  for  summer  guests. 

ModiTii    fiiriilMliiriifH.   <>\rcllrtit   talilp,  broad 

[iljijzti-.  ''arriii^.'!'  jiinl  liii.il  lisiricH,  |>ool,  nnd 
iinrlMT  Hhri|i.  liM-nl  luni  lia;L:  iI'.Htnnc©  tfiephuuea. 

$1.50  TO  $2.00  PER  DAY. 
$7  TO  88  PER  WEEK. 

I^ornted  in  the  qnlpt.  Puritanical  vIIIskp  of 
OfWffiaboro,  near  chnrchew.  p«M»f  office  and  llbrnrv, 
nnd  a)><>iit  4U  rcxli*  from  <'n»plnii  l.itkf — 3  inllfn  in 
IpriKth.und  whII  iitr>rki>d  nith  larKc  brook,  Miilnion 
nnd  lake  trout.  t!<ilr  lliik!>  Mlnmt  ' inll<- from  th*« 
houn^. 

Dry,  bracing  air  and  pure  water. 
KUteen  panda,  with  icood  dablngr.  within  ten 

A  renter  for  Sna  oonntry  drlrea  to  nanjr 

liointn  uf  Inlerpat. 

Send  for  Booklet  V. 


Carriage  at  station 
when  notified. 


F.  Ha  DUFUR  &  CO.,  Propers. 


 GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS  

1 0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
^  partments  enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  srock  presetits  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  larer  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  told,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  furdier  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  bok  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

Every  department  is  filled  with  frerii  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sells,  Tapestries  and  ICadimiers  and  Filwes  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  btiy  or 
not.   Pair  f^eet  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 
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We  call  YOUR  attention  to 
YOUR  local  paper  in  which 
YOU  will  note  YOUR  drug- 
gist says  he  will  refund 
YOUR  money  if 


For  Sale 


Greene's  Warranted 
5yrup  of  Tar 


fails  to  cure  YOUR  Cou^h 
or  Cold.  All  druggists  sell  it 
and  guarantee  it. 

TRY  IT.  Don't  take  some- 
thing just  as  frond.  Ask  for 
Greene's  Warranted  Syrup  of 
Tar. 


TH  E- 


LESTER  H.  GREENE 
COflPANY, 

Montpelier.       ^  Vermont. 


Colonial  Furnishings  for 

One  Room,  includioK;-- 

1  Hiphboy,  ?fi9.0(t:  1  Table,  round, 
*19.00;  1  Mirror,  $7.50}  1  Warming- 
pan,  tS.OO;  1  pr.  Oindlcitickt,  17.50; 

1  t'ickr  Mug,  pewter,  55.00;  1  Tea- 
pot, |Hwtrr,  f^.Hii;  1  Teapot,  blue, 
(registered  in  "  Old  China," j  |1S.00; 

1  Flowing  Blue,  fancy  shape,  Fkte, 

52.00;  1  Very  Old  filue Saucer, 
1  Cup  and  Saucer,  51.75. 

A.  A.  FLAGG, 

25  Elmwood  Ave., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


When  in  White  River  Junction 

'  vou  can  get  an  incxpcnsivr  nual  at 

I    G.  W.  HUMPHRKY'S 

I     LMON  DAIRY  LUNCH  ROOM, 

I  Mifa  Sttwt,  iMir  ReUway 
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'pHK  tniiBl 
*  rlmriiilDfr. 
I>  I  c  t  u  r«'>«<|u* 
II  11(1  lipaltliful 
Hcctlon  on 

t  h  i  H  C  O  II  1 1  ■ 
iipnt.  ami  tlir 
|i|iiri-  ti>aiM*nil 
\(i«ir  vara- 
t loll  U  in  ihtf 

Green  Hills 
ot  Vermont, 

and  nlnnK  the  iihnreit  nr  LAKE  CHAMl'LAIN. 

A  lienuilful  lirtirhurM  kIvimk  n  ronipletc  ili-H('ri|i- 
tlon  r>r  nil  xhv  vIIIiik**>*  uixI  rfwiriH  loratc^l  nil  tlie 
line  <i(  I  h<' 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

nuil  (III  thpMliiirvK  i>f  Lake  ri)iiiii|>laln.  nl>«>  a  li«t 
(if  Iluipla  and  the  bent  Knniil.v  MdiiicM,  wlm  will 
take  iiuinnirr  bonrilcrM  nt  |iili»^  rnnifliiK  from 
♦-I.04I  to  flu.OO  jM-r  wiTk.  U  n<i«  n-ndy  for  iielivcry. 
Mnlk-d  nn  rp(!«l|it  (if  6  ct-ntH  tor  poxtuKc  (•■■  »|i|iii- 
ration  to  T.  H.  HAM.KY.  X.  K.  P.  A  ,  !WMi  \Vai.h 
Ington  St  ,  Itoatnn,  ur  A. 
I'.  A  .  3Vi  Itronilwnv,  New 
GENERAL  OFFICES: 

0.  0.  JONES, 
Qeii'l  M tn«g«r. 


\V.  ECCI.KSTONK.  S. 
York. 

ST.  ALBANS.  VT. 
J.  E.  BENTLLY. 
Oen'l  Pkiteoger  hgt. 


Where  is  there  a  good  Plumber? 

REED   OF  WINDSOR 

furnishes  capable  men  of  long  experience.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  them  at  work  irt  your  houie.  No  intemperance,  no 
profanity.  No  petty  thieving.  They  do  clean,  perfect  work. 

Ask  Reed  to  estimate  on  the  bath  room,  the  kitchen  ftt- 
tings,  the  heating  of  the  house. 

It's  worth  while  to  have  theae  things  done  RIGHT. 


THE  CAPtTOI.  AT  MONTPkUER. 


''ermont 
iew 


Post 
Cards 


550  Subjects  cov- 
ering entire  state, 
two-tone  green 
cards  on  good 
quality  of  hoard,  views  of  lakes,  mountains, 
villages,  cities,  rivers,  etc.,  etc. 

V'/if  largest  variety  of  subjeils  of  any 
slale_  in  the  union. 

12  for  2Sc.  25  for  SOc,  60  for  91.00.  100  for  91.30. 
I'.  S.  Manipf  acrrplnl  fnr  amounlt  uhilrr  fl.UU. 

if  lotrrritnt  in  any  pamcuUr  lanlliy  will  •rl«i  vicwi  ai 
ntar  u  p<>iaible.  VLWe  carry  in  Mock  a  coinpleic  line  of 
KaiK-y  and  I'lHiliif  raphlc  Carila. 

CorrtsponJftKt  wilk  dtaltrt  soluilrj 


Green  Mountain  Card  Co  , 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT.,  Dept. 


V. 


//  is  Possible 

to  secure 

Pure 
Maple 
Sugar 

and 

Syrup 

any  day  in 

the  year. 

Guanntcvd 
ondcr  I'.  .S. 
Fooil  anil 
t)ru(  Act  of 
Jane  {0.  1V06. 

Send  /or  Circular  and  Price-List. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKERS'  MARKET; 

Randolph.  Vt. 

Afcncy  of  the  Vtrmont  Maple  Suxar  Makera'  Aaaoriailon. 


A  Home  in  the  Green  Mts. 

I WISH  to  flnil  a  piirrhiiMT  for  n  fnrm  of  'ZMl  net**,  xitu. 
ntiHl  five  nillpofrom  Northllcld. «  proKreHHlvr  Wrmont 
vIllnKT,  ten  lullea  from  .Montpelicr.  and  about  the 
same  dinlanre  from  Hnrre.  \Vlllianii«tonrn  Oulf.  one  of  the 
most  l>eautlfiil  niiota  In  Vermont,  is  only  flvt-  inlleit  fniin 
the  farm.  There  are  FIVK  A<'KKM  OF  TKOI'T 
in  a  pond  on  the  property,  which  haH  been  w»ll  Htockeil  for 
many  vear»«  and  flxhwl  very  little.  The  houiw  Ih  Inrse 
and  olii  fashlone<I  and  fncvH  tht>  rnitl.  The  place  hrlnn 
In  now  for  renrnla  fSttO,  and  rcnid  be  made  to  brliifc  in 
much  more  If  It  wrji  pro|>erly  cared  for.  Excellent  place 
to  Inntull  K'df  llukH.  This  town  la  altunteil  in  the  Y  of 
the  Ureen  Mountnlnn  and  thenrenery  and  driven  cannot 
l)e  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  slate.  Trice  of  the  farm 
96,000.    '''t  further  particulars  rail  or  adilrens. 

91.  D.  SniTH, 

REAL  csTATC.  Northfleld,  vt. 

SiHicial  intention  xtren  th« 
rare  of  Eatatea. 


We  Weave  RUGS  FVom 
Your  Worn  and  discard- 
ed Carpets -Circular- 

 No  Agents  

BELGRADE  RUG  0> 

32  HolliaStrDoaloa 
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F  You  can't  come,  \\' rite 

and  wc  wiU  tell  you  more  about  it. 


Men's  Suits  from 

Rain  Coats, 
Top  Coats, 
Boys'  Suits, 


$5.00  to  18.00 
7.00  to  20.00 
5.00  to  15.00 
1.50  to  7.00 


Special  Boys'  Corduroy  Suits, 
aizes  8  to  16  for     -  IS.OO 


€[,  We  carry  the  celebrated  "Cooper"  uninn  suits. 

€t  We  once  more  call  the  attention  of  the  working 
man  tu  uur  line  of  "Bass  Shoes."  Buy  one  pair 
and  you  will  always  wear  them  in  the  future. 

4lWc  arc  a]way&  ^Mad  to  aniwer 
icgard  to  any  of  our  different  llnea. 


Adams  &  Smith,  wM^4t 


uncUon 


I 


N  these  times  of  haste  and  indij^estion 

light,  w  ell-baked  foods  are  essennal  for 
clear  thinking  and  bodily  nutrition* 

Hanover  Crackers 

contain  the  very  essence  of  perfect  wheat  food. 
They  arc  carefully  made,  packed  while  wami  from 
the  oven  in  air-tipht  cartons,  and  come  to  your  table 
fresh,  crisp  and  appetizing. 

Every  cracker  made  by  Smith  6c  Son  is  stamped 


•••  •  • 


• 


•  •  •  •  • 

«  • 
*•  •  •  • 

•  at  • 


A  guaranQr  of  perfection. 
/nsisi  upon  having  Hanover  Crackers, 
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A  STATE  INSTITUTION, 

THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organized  A.  D.  182S.  OF   MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23-. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 

Lowest  Possible  Cost.    Its  losses  arc  adjusted  and      ScC  VOUr  loC£ll  Agent. 

Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage.   —  ^  


GEO.  O.  8TRATTON.  President, 
LOUIS  P.  GLEASON,  Vice-President. 


JAMES  T.  8ABIN,  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Treasurer. 


If  you  have  read  tClje  Vemiontrr  you  know  there  is  never  an  untruth  in  it. 
We  exaggerate  nothing.    We  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  every  time. 

The  statements  of  our  advertisers  may  be  accepted  with  equal  credulity. 
They  have  what  they  offer — anb  more. 


SAMUEL  E.  PINGREE. 

Prnldeni. 

DAVID  A.  PKRRIN. 

Vlcr-Pretldenl. 


ALFRED  E.  WATSON. 

Ttemnt. 

GEORGE  H.  WATSON. 

AM.  TroMrer. 


WHITE  RIVtR  JUNCTION.  VT. 
New  Sat  inn  Bank  Block.  Mala  Sitmi. 


Baakint  Honn;  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  I  P.  M. 


Rerrirn  tad  ptyi  depotlii  eacb  baainrn  day  in  tbe  rr*t. 
Home  Sarloc*  Basks  loaard  FREE  upon  the  Initial 
drpoiil  of  One  Dollar. 


JL 


Drpotiit  nuidr  on  the  fint  foar  baiinra  dari  of  aar  nioalh 
draw  inlerrf  '  .>m  the  lit. 

tntrrm  will  be  credited  to  drpotitort  Jaaaarr  IM  asd  Julr  IM. 
coiaponadinc  twice  a  yrar. 

There  are  no  Mockboldrr*  in  tbi<  bank.  All  the  camiaci.  Icm 
cxpcntet.  belonrinf  to  dcpoiiiur*. 

ALL  TAXES  ARE  PAID  BY  THE  BANK  ON 

DEPOSITS  OF  $2000  OR  LESS. 

Thi*  iBititarion  it  tubiect  to  the  (upcrriiion  of  tbe  SiaM  la- 
■vector  ol  Finance. 

No  Boaer  ol  the  baak  can  be  loaned  to  tmj  of  hi  olliccn. 

Thia  Bank  prrferi  Vrrniont  aecorities  for  (he  invectmeat  of  iti 
fond*,  and  iendi  no  noaey  ont  of  tbe  Kate  anill  the  bone 
deisaad  ha*  been  met. 
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wiini:  ml)MAl^3 

Buick,  «  ^  ^ 
Cadillac  and 

Stanley  Automobiles. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND. 


Auto  Supplies  and  Repair  Shop. 


mULAM) 


Ask  for  one  of  our  Route  Cards — diey  are  fine. 

EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE 

CO.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt 

H.  R.  MILL£R,  MANAOBR. 


A*  tor  mar  Rmiw  CitUe. 


BRING  HER  ALONG. 


Some  merchants  say  thst  it's  hard  to 
sell  clothes  to  a  man  who  hrinj^s  his 
wife,  daughter  or  sister  along  with  him. 

We  don't  find  it  so. 

Women  sre  keen  clothes  crities.  Our 
clothes  stand  keen  examination. 

We  want  you  to  bring  her  because  we 
have  many  things  in  our  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment that  will  interest  her. 

You  csn  both  do  your  shopping  at  the 
same  time  at 

Wheeler  Bros., 

DEPARTMENT  STORE, 
White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Hon  Ib  OmIm  Black,  omt  Depot. 

Trains  run  in  and  out  of  UMjvMtiMI  jWt 

fi(ht  to  ■ccoBunodatc  you. 
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MnH^tveitp  of  l^ermont 
College  of  iilebicme. 

The  iifty-fifdi  session  of  this 

college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1^07,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Largp  well  equipped  L^bonitDries, 
CommodiouA  Lecture  HftUe, 
Pleaeent  Recitation  Roome, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

^unuToud  Ciinitfl 


For  annoimeement  and  further  i 
tion,  addren 


H.  L.  WHITB,  A.  M.,  Secreteiy, 
BnrllaftM,  Vemwii. 


9.  B.  9iiabee,  B.  B.  i^.. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OK 
JtffienON  MOtlSB  AND 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
White  RiTcr  Junction,  Vt. 


Vermont  Skalient|), 

An  endoNed  tchool  of  the  highetl  •tuidards. 
CoUefe  preparatory,  scientific,  muak,  art,  and 
busineSB  couraes.  V  Nine  modem  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights  Rr  Mdmt 
nurse.  f>  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  #  An  ideal  location, 
able  teacbcra,  progccaaiw  metboda,  new  labora- 
toriea,  workaliopa,  donwatic  adanee  equipment 
and  pnwiaion  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sporta,  make  atudy  successful  and  create  a  school 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  suuc. 


A   COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING   .MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  MSilary  CoHege  of  the 

State  of  Vernumt. 

NORIHFIELD,  VERMONT. 

New  Law  about  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

Tlif  Lamoille  County  SaMntjs  Bank  & 
Trust  Co  ,  of  Hyde  Park,  Vr. ,  calls  the 
attentioii  of  Savings  Rank  depositors  to  the 
fact  that  they  may  increase  their  present 
depodtR  in  this  Bbnk  to  <2000,  or  may 
make  a  new  deposit  for  that  sum,  rctrartlk-ss 
of  the  fact  that  they  ha\  c  a  deposit  ot 
or  less  in  some  other  Sa\  intjh  liank.  huch 
deposit  will  not  ht*  subject  to  taxation  against 
the  depositor.     1  ht-  Hank  pays  the  tax. 

The  Lamoille  County  Savings  Rank 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  never 
loaned  a  dollar  outside  of  Vermont  and  of 
having  never  lo^f  a  dollar  hv  a  poor  note, 
during  the  ennte  seventeen  jear.s  (»l  il.s  exis- 
tence. It  is  today  one  of  the  strongest 
financial  institutif)ns  in  the  State.  Including 
t)ie  liahilitv  of  the  stockholders,  it  offers  a 
guaranty  of  more  than  SI  SO, 000  that  no 
depositor  shall  suffer  loss,  h  pays  "h^i  per 
cent,  interest,  compounded  semi-annually. 

Deposits  made  in  this  B*nk  between  Jan.  lat  and 
Fell  15th  draw  interest  from  Jan.  1st. 

An  infi  rrstiuii  IraHet  ^livinp  detail cii  iuftjrmation, 
fourhiii^;  tliis  Kank,  will  be  sent  m  .myonc.  Ask 
for  s^irnc      inp  vour  address  on  a  postal  card. 

.Vddrcsi  the  President,  Carroll  S.  Pa^e,  or  the 
Treasurer,  F.  M.  Culver*  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 
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national  Life  Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

GSTABUSHED  IN  1SS«.  OPERATING  IN  42  8TATE8. 


Ins.  in  Force9( 

Assets, 
Surplus, 


Psid-for 


)  $148,797,787.00 
37,511,373.24 
-  4,224,287.21 


JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER,  President. 
JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  Vice-President. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice-Prcddent. 
08MAN  D.  CLARK,  SMadwy. 


HARRY  M.  CUTLER.  Treasurer. 
A.  M.  BISBEE»  M.  £.,Mcdiaa  DiicetM. 
CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actuuy^ 
FRED  A  ROWLAND,  ~ 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpclier,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 

E.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  &  SON.  Gen.  Agta.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

H.  E.  TAYLOR  ft  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

T.  S*  PECK,  Qenenl  Agent,  Burlingtoii,  Vt 


THE 


national  Bank  of  ttlbitc  River  Junction, 

 VERMONT  


lUNITKO  STATCS  DCP08ITARV  ) 


JOHN  L.  BACON,  President, 
ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Vice-President, 
WILLIAM  W.  RU88BLL,  CMbier. 

«  «  « 

Accounts  Solicited  on  tlie 
Basis  of  Sound  Rnd  Progres- 
sive Banking,  Promptness  and 
Liberal  Treatment. 


3  1-2  Per  Cent.  Interest  and 
all  Taxes  Paid  on  Deposits  in 
Our  Savings  Department 
«  «  « 

CORRE8PON0CNCC  SOLICITED. 


8IATfill£II  OF  CONDITIOH,  Afrll  27,  1B07. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans, 

United  States  Bonds, 
BorKis,  .Securities,  etc., 
Due  from  Reserve  Agts. , 
Cash  in  Bank, 
5  fc  Redemption  Fund, 
Due  from  Treas.  U.  S. , 


$552,008.89 

150,000.00 
832,363.17 
162.040.30 
56.911.73 

1 5,000.00 
1,000.00 


$1,759,324.09 
LIAaiLITIES. 


Capital  Stock, 
Surplus, 

Undivided  Profits, 
Circulating  Notes, 
Deposits, 


$100,000.00 
20,000.00 
9,209.67 

100,000.00 
1,530,114.42 

$1,759,324.09 


•t  «kt  Wtails  Mmr 
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A  Copy. 


$1.00  A  Year. 


The  State 


Dagazine. 
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DWICHT  TUXBURY  &  SONS 


THE  ROADS  LEADING  Z',^^^frrc-. 
TO    ^A^INDSOR  ^'■^  better  roads  than 

the  average.  They  could  no 
doubt  be  improved  by  a  little  attention  often,  rather  than  a 
great  deal  once  a  year,  and  by  the  use  of  the  "Split  Log  Drag,"  an  inex- 
pensive contrivance  used  extensively  in  the  west,  after  rains,  on  dirt 
roads ;  and  dirt  roads  are  necessarily  our  roads  for  many  years  to  come 
and  are  the  kind  we  should  mainly  interest  ourselves  in. 
C  But  we  started  in  to  write  about  GOOD  STORES  rather  than  good 
roads.  We  give  our  store  constant  attention  '  except  when  talking  good 
roads  )  and  are  daily  filling  in  holes  in  the  stock,  removing  humps  i  slow 
sellers )  by  judicious  use  of  the  mark-down  scraper,  maintaining  an  even 
rounded  grade  of  prices  rather  than  water  bars  and  cross  ditches  of  sud- 
den and  startling  bargains. 

IDL  We  have  comfortable  shade  but  no  dark  places,  no  sharp  turns  or 
uncertain  grade  crossings  and  all  dangerous  places  are  protected  by  guard 
rails  of  guarantee.    Our  materials  are  the  best  to  be  obtained  considering 
availability,  adaptability  and  the  means  of  the  community. 
€t  All  grades  from  macadam  to  soil  are  represented  in  our  Store. 
Take  "The  Main  Travelled  Road"  to 


DWIGHT  TUXBURY  &  SONS, 

WINDSOR,  VERMONT. 


\\  Ijcn  I'atroni/ing  our  Advertisers  l^ieasc  Mention  1  he  \  crnionter. 


Google 


i^ack  to  Vennont  to  t^t  latUi  ot  tfje  jfvtt. 

MDIMTU  TO  TNI  NON.  W.  trAmMID. 

ho'  far  I  have  roamed  since  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
bright  are  the  skies  in  the  lands  1  have  seen. 

Yet  no  spot  on  earth  is  so  dear  as  the  wildwood, 
Back  in  Vermont  and  her  mountains  so  green. 

Chorus. 

Back  to  Vermont  to  the  land  of  the  free, 
Back  to  Vermont  and  the  home  dear  to  me. 
Where  the  beauties  of  nature  encircle  each  scene, 
Back  to  Vermont  and  her  mountains  ap  green. 

a.    O  sweet  are  the  valleys  and  green  are  the  mountains; 
And  dear  are  the  streams  that  are  waiting  for  me, 

There  let  me  lave  in  their  bright  flowing  fountains. 
Or  sit '  neath  the  shade  of  the  old  maple  tree. 


3.         Away  from  the  scenes  that  now  fetter  and  bind  me, 
Make  inc  a  child  again,  happy  and  free. 

Leaving  the  city  ami  sorrow  behind  me, 
Back  to  Vermont  I  am  longing  to  be. 

Chorus. 
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HE  CHICAGO  Jl'DCiE  who  sentences  offender*  to  50  dayi  of  good  meals  at 
home  has  a  line  on  the  cause  of  good  citizenship. 

If  the  lienefactors  of  countr>  communities  would  stop  giving  libraries,  (open 
a  few  hours  a  week )  and  use  their  money  in  building  ideal  boarding  houses,  and 
in  maintaining  cooking  classes,  and  in  building  centrally  located  playgrounds 

the  lawyers  and  the  judges  and  the  jailers  would  have  little  to  do. 

In  London  city  blocks  are  being  torn  down  and  millions  expended  to  make  play-grounds. 

The  u|>roar  in  San  Francisco  and  troubles  in  all  other  centers  shows  our  workers  arc  not 
content  with  their  lot.  • 

Every  mail  today  brings  more  literature  than  you  or  I  can  read. 

The  American  world  needs  food  and  recreation. 

The  Elli.s  Granite  Company  of  N<trthfield  is,  to  my  mind,  the  peer  of  any  Carnegie 
They  have  provided  a  home  for  many  of  their  workmen.    The  house  is  new  and  for  the  pur- 
pose can  not  be  improved  upon.   It  has  a  broad  piazza  with  Colonial  posts,  a  private  entrance 
and  a  private  parlor,  rooms  and  bath  for  the  manager's  family. 

There  are  broad  halls  and  stair-ways,  flooded  with  light;  clean,  neat  rooms,  nicely  fur- 
nished, a  toilet  room  and  shower  baths;  a  large,  light,  agreeable  dining  room,  adorned  with 
cut  flowers,  plants  and  a  deer's  head;  the  best  tables,  dishes  and  cutlery- ;  a  kitchen  with 
every  improvement  and  ample  storage;  a  m<)del  serving  room;  an  ample  water  heating  sys- 
Of  PCiCC  '^"^  whh  a  radiator  in  every  room;  a  mf>dem  laundry;  a  big  cold  storage  room,  and  ne;trly 
the  whole  basement,  opening  on  the  yard,  the  river  and  the  eastern  sun,  is  a  novel  smoking 
room  with  card  tables,  games,  plenty  of  chairs,  a  cigar  counter  and  a  phonograph. 

This  is  no  dream.  The  "  West  Side  Hotel  "  is  the  real  thing,  as  many  a  man  will  tell 
you.  It  is  nf»t  run  for  profit.  Board  and  room  is  S5.00  a  week.  The  food  is  excellent  and 
prepared  by  expcriencetl  people.  There  are  two  other  noteworthy  things  about  this  house; 
there  is  never  di.sturbance  and  proprietor  Church  has  always  plenty  of  help.  People  want  to 
work  there. 

The  house  is  just  across  the  river  from  the  granite  sheds  near  the  station.  You  should 
see  the  men  troop  across  the  bridge  after  the  big  whistle  blows  at  noon  or  night,  see  them 
wash  up,  twenty  at  a  time,  and  sit  down  to  the  tables  in  their  working  garb.  The  quiet  and 
good  spirit  as  the  nieal  is  .served  by  model  waitresses,  .set  an  example  for  many  a  larger  hotel. 

The  Ellis  hotel  is  as  great  a  factor  for  the  peace  of  Northfield  as  the  handsome  Brown 
library  on  the  hill. 

We  need  such  homes  in  every  village.  They  are  self  sujiporting,  and  thousands  would 
hold  the  giver  as  a  man  above  men.  More  than  one  worker  leaves  the  job  becau.se  he  "doesn't 
like  the  place," — board  around  a  while,  where  he  did,  and  you  will  know  why. 

Good  food  and  surroundings  make  for  contented  workers  and  a  diminution  of  crime. 

CHAS.  R.  CUMVII.\(;S. 


A  Gift 

from  the 

pRINCE 


FOR  ONCE  DINNER  WAS  FORGOTTEN.   REAR  VlfcW  OF  ELLIS'  HOTEL,  NORTHFIELD. 
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A  MORNING'S  CATCH  OF  BLACK  BASS  AT  LAKE  IRigUOIS. 

Lake  Iriquois,  Hinesburgh,  Vt. 


BY  JAMES  T.  8ABIN. 


L HAVING  the  train  at  Richmond,  with 
a  subsccjiient  carriage-drive  over  the 
main  thoroughfare  to  Hinesburgh,  and  in 
due  time,  by  private  highway,  on  your 
right,  down  through  "pastures  green,"  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  in  all,  — yon  are 
arrived  at 

"This  fairest  spot  of  hill  and  glade 
Where  blooms  the  flower  and  waves  the  tree — " 

Lake  Iri(|uois, — and  this  brief  quotation 
from  the  Vermont  poet  Ivastman's  dedica- 
tory hymn,  in  no-wise  exaggerates  the 
beauty  of  scenery  which  greets  the  visitor 
at  this  charming  place.  The  lake,  which 
covers  an  area  of  one  mile  in  length  and 
one-half  mile  in  width,  spreading  its  waters 
over  a  portion  ol  the  towns  of  Hinesburgh, 
Richmond  and  Williston,  derives  its  name 
from  the  tradition  that  many  years  ago, 


when  Vermont  was  a  dense  wilderness,  the 
Iriquois  Indians  were  wont  to  camp  upon 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  with  its 
environments  of  forest  and  game,  furnished 
them  abundantly  with  many  of  the  neces- 
sities of  their  savage  and  nomadic  life. 

It  is  a  somewhat  unusual  condition  that 
the  waters  of  this  miniature  lake,  with  the 
exception  ol  a  small  trout  stream  which 
empties  into  it,  are  entirely  supplied  by 
subterranean  springs  which  may  be  seen 
bubbling  on  the  surface  at  different  points 
in  the  lake.  The  lake  is  generously  sup- 
plied with  wall-eyed  pike.  bass,  pickerel, 
perch,  and  bull  pout,  of  excellent  (juality, 
and  which  are  at  all  times,  when  lawful, 
caught  in  sufTicient  numbers  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  campers.  Lake  Iri(|Uois  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  to  be  an  ideal 
spot  for  camping ;  and   in  consequence 
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several  pretty  and  comfortable  cottages 
have  been  erected  here,  chieJly  on  the 
east  shore,  where  there  are  attractive 
groves  of  pine,  spruce,  tir  balsam,  hemlock 
and  deciduous  trees.  The  west  side  pre- 
sents an  open  view  of  well-cultivated  farm 
lands,  gracefully  sloping  to  the  shore,  and 
from  the  summit  of  this  slope,  on  clear 
days,  (and  there  are  many  such  days  in 
August  and  September )  may  be  obtained 
a  rtne  and  wide-spreading  view  of  Lake 
Chamj)lain,  with  the  Adirondacks  beyond, 
Shelburne  Pond,  and  Lake  George ;  pre- 
senting a  wonderfully  sweeping  and  pictur- 
esque landscape  whose  beauty  words  are 
hardly  adetjuate  to  describe. 


night  Then  the  moon,  in 

stately  fashion,  as  if  having  awaited  the 
departure  of  a  rival,  comes  slowly  rising 
above  the  horizon,  casting  its  glimmering 
beams  across  the  lake,  from  shore  to  shore; 
and  now  appears  an  array  of  vari-colored 
Chinese  lanterns  upon  the  piazzas,  with 
here  and  there  a  high  blazing  lx)ntire, 
reflecting  their  light  far  out  upon  the  lake, 
all  presenting  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  • 

The  writer  regrets  to  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  the  altitude  of  the  Lake,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  air  is  abundantly  cool  and 
bracing  with  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  damp- 
ness or  fog.  at  anytime,  and  the  pestilential 
moscpiito  is  not  here  to  annoy  the  camper. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  SABIN,  KENYON  AND  JACOBS-TOWER  COTTAGES  AT  LAKE  IRIQUOIS. 


As  you  sit  upon  your  cottage  piazza  in 
the  waning  afternoon  your  gaze  is  fascinated 
by  the  western  sky,  in  garnature  of  flaming 
red,  gradually  melting  into  the  softer  hues 
of  pink  and  lavender  and  blue,  when  a 
glorious  sunset  and  the  twilight  have  too 
quickly  passed  into  the  somber  shades  of 


In  short,  any  who  may  desire  a  quiet 
and  restful  place  in  which  to  spend  their 
summer  vacation,  will,  in  common  with  my 
own  experience,  find.  I  am  sure,  these  con- 
ditions fulfilled  in  generous  measure  by  a 
sojourn  on  the  hospitable  and  verdant 
shores  of  Lake  Iri(|uois. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  IN  PAVV  LET. 

BV  MKRIItTT  C.  BAROCN. 


I AM  glad  to  know,  Mr.  Kclitor.  you  are 
willing  to  help  rescue  from  the  fiist  thicken- 
ing mjst  of  forgetfuJness.  and  to  release  from 
the  domain  of  tradition  such  fragments  of  our 
early  history  as  are  not  already  shrouded  by 
the  dark  clouds  of  oblivion. 

The  town  of  Pawlet  is  situated  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Rutland  county,  and  lias  Gran- 
ville and  Hebron,  N.  V.,  on  its  western  border. 
It  took  its  name  from  its  principal  river,  which 
was  spelled  by  the  early  writers  Pawlette  and 
Pautet.  It  is  divided  from  north  to  south, 
nearly  throuph  its  center,  by  a  high  range  of 
mountains,  which  is  tiankt  d  on  the  west  by  an 
auxiliary  range  ol  less  heij^lit.  whilf  un  the 
south-east  it  touches  on  Danby  and  Dorset 
mountains. 

The  |>rind|Ml  monntdns  are  tcnown  as  South 
mountain,  which  extends  into  Rupert,  North 

mountain,  extending  into  the  town  of  Wells, 
and  its  most  prominent  mountain.  Haystack. 
This  mountain  ris' s  .i  iu  uptly  towards  the  north 
part  of  the  town  and  nearly  in  its  center  east 
and  west.  It  is  accessible  in  carriage,  within 
one  hundred  rods  of  its  summit,  and  is  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  From  its  rock<crowned  summit, 
m  a  clear  day,  a  prospect  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness is  presented. 

f  111  the  east  are  tht  i  '.rt  i  n  Mountains,  seen  at 
inteiAals  over  an  intermediate  ran|^e.  liie  glory 
oi  the  State,  clothed  in  pereonial  veraure, 
whose  frowning  ramparts  no  enemy  ever  scaled, 
and  whose  rugged  slopes  the  fbot  of  slavery 
never  trod 

On  the  north,  nearly  at  its  foot,  is  Lake  St. 
Citlit  line,  on  whose  placid  surface  is  photo- 
graphed every  leaf,  tree  and  feature  of  the 
overhanging  cHfIs,  with  an  ac(  uracy  no  artist 
need  hope  to  rival.  A  Uttle  north  Ues  Lake 
Bomoseen,  frontiiig  the  battle  ground  of  Hub* 
bardton,  the  severest  action  ever  fought  in  the 
State. 

.Northwest,  in  the  bliie  of  the  distance,  rise 
the  snow-clad  points  of  the  .Adirondacks,  at 
whose  base  repose  the  ashes  of  John  Brown, 
whose  self-sacnficiog  devotion  to  his  views  ol 
ri];ht  and  justice  was  the  tntHal  step  towards 
melting  every  fetter  on  this  roniimnt  and 
destined  to  remove  tyranny  and  oppression 
from  the  univers<-. 

( )tt  the  west  are  the  mountains  that  encircle 
Lake  (George  and  fringe  the  Sacandaga  and 
Upper  Fludson.  Southwest  are  the  mountains 
that  skirt  the  valley  and  plain  of  Saratoga, 
from  whose  bosom  gush  health-giving  waters. 

tJn  the  .south  the  green  hills  that  environ  the 
bloody  field  of  Bennington,  through  whose 
gateway  n)any  of  our  citizen  soldiers  passed  to 
their  everlastmg  rest. 

The  liroils  here  outlined  embrace  eminently 
classic  and  historic  ground.  Here,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  tlur  question  of  supremacy  on 
this  continent  between  France  and  F.ngland 
and  of  the  ascendancy  ol  tlii.  I'r  ni  ^umt  over 
the  Romanist  was  decided  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Mere  in  1777  at  Saratoga,  wu  fought 
the  battle  that  virtually  decided  the  Revolution- 
ary question,  as  it  opened  the  way  for  the 


recognition  of  our  independence  by  France 
and  secured  its  assistance  in  our  struggle. 
Here  in  1.S14  on  the  waters  of  tlie  Saranac  and 
the  bfjsom  of  Champlain,  the  army  of  the  enemy 
was  sent  back  to  Canada  while'  its  navy  was 
snugly  moored  in  Whitehall  harlwr.  Few  of 
our  old  citizens  failed  to  visit  that  fleet  the 
(ollowing  winter.  Lakes  and  rivers,  mountains 
and  valleys,  fields  and  forests  lie  intermingled 
in  this  grand  panorama,  while  dotted  all  over 
this  tH-oad  landscape  are  thousands  of  peaceful 
and  luxurious  homes. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Pawlet,  now  called 
the  .^letowee,  flowing  through  our  town  like  a 
silver  thread  wrought  in  emerald.  Water  jiower 
available  for  milts  abound  through  the  town. 
Springs  of  the  purest  water  are  everywheremet 
with,  and  brooks  and  rivulets  wato*  every 
ravine  and  valley. 

The  first  settler  in  town  was  Jonathan 
Willard.     Tlu^  \v,i^  in  i i 

The  war  between  England  and  France,  which 
was  waged  in  this  vicmity,  was  closed  before 
the  location  ol  the  town,  and  tradition  persist- 
ently fixed  on  Indian  Hill  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town  ;!s  file  tlienter  of  blcKxIy  conflicts  during 
tli.it  \\;ir  or  inuii- iliately  preceding  it.  The 
most  commonh  ,i(K  [iU  (i  \'  rsionol  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  tieii.  I'utnam,  while  at  Fort  Kdward, 
ua^  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  east  and  dis- 
lodge a  force  o(  I'rench  and  Indians  lurking  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Austin,  now  *'  I^ke  St. 
Catherine,"  which  was  a  favorite  tisliin;,^  l^kjuikI 
of  the  Indians.  This  party  encamped  on  liuli.m 
Hill,  fortitit  d  a  natural  breastwork  of  rork  .nul 
watched  the  ripproa<  h  of  the  enemy,  whose 
camp-fires  uxrc  .-.LOU  u  .i  distance.  The  enemy 
commenced  the  assault  the  next  day  and  a 
fierce  battle  ensued  in  which  the  enemy  at  first 
had  the  advantage.  Many  were  killed,  some 
on  our  side  taken  prisoners,  t)ut  afterwards 
retaken.  The  ro(  k  whii  li  constituted  their 
breastwork  is  still  shown,  and  it  is  said  several 
persons  were  buried  near  it.  Many  relics  have 
been  foniu)  here,  among  them  a  compass. 

Durm-  ilie  year  1777  Col.  Herrick's  famous 
regiment  ol  Rangers,  the  protc^type  of  the  whole 
family  of  Rangers  which  figured  so  lar;.,'ely  in 
our  national  iiistory  «  ere  orj^ani/ed  here.  They 
were  the  terrors  of  all  the  country  around. 
They  '•hung  like  a  gathering  cloud"  on 
Rurgoynes  flank,  as  he  said  in  one  of  his  dis- 
patches. They  obstructed  his  path  and  advance, 
by  felling  trees  in  Wood  (  reek  and  rolling 
large  stones  in  his  path  so  that  he  was  com- 

EelTed  to  cross  Fort  Ann  Mountain  with  his 
eavy  train  of  artillery  on  a  road  almost 
impassable.  They  harrassed  his  rear,  and 
though,  of  course,  unable  to  cope  with  him  in 
battle  they  cut  oflf  his  su(>plies.  and  m  a 
thousand  wa\s  oli  /irm  U'kI  his  niarrh 

We  find  recorded  in  hl^to^y  that  in  .September 
1777  five  hundred  men  under  Col.  Brown  were 
sent  from  Pawlet  to  attack  Ticonderoga,  Mount 
Defiance  and  Mount  Hope.  The  work  was 
accomplished  Sept.  18,  by  surprise  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.    1  lie  troops  stationed  in 
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this  town  seem  t<j  liavr  l>f-Lii  under  the  control 
of  the  contiiicnial  congress,  but  were  paid  by 
(lie  \  ermoiu  councU  of  ttfe^,  then  th« foveni* 
ment  of  Uie  state. 
The  following  was  taken  from  old  records : 

"kiMd  Qnutm  Pallet, 

nth  of  Nowniber,  1777. 

To  whom  :t  iniv  rtinccrn  : 

Kn>jw  yi'  t!);«t  \\  ^ll•r^^l^  Ihiuih  M  ill .^,  ;i  nctjro 
woman  with  N'Lincy,  hci  child  <>l  tun  moiiilis  i>l(1,  was 
taken  prisoner  on  Lake  Chanijil.iin,  wiili  Biui^li  tmops 
•omewhcre  near  Col.  GilU-ncr's  Pallcn  tlic  Iwcitlh  day  ol 
Novcmbw  by  a  »cout  under  my  commtnA,  Mid  accordiajf  to 
m  retolve  passed  by  the  Honnrable  Comlnental  Cmgrtn 
that  all  Presses  l>clon>f  to  the  Caplivators  thi-renf.  I  beini; 
COnscifntiiius  thiit  i(  is  imt  rij»ln  i"  the  sitjhl  ot'tjDd  to  keep 
■laves — I  therefore  obtaining  l<-:tvc  .if  thr  d<  t.irhTiiciit  under 
my  Cdimnund  to  gi\e  her  — thr  ■-ani  Din.iii  \I:ittis.  ;ind 
Naocy  her  child  —  their  freedom  to  pa&s  and  rrpa&s  aay- 
wlMie  llirauali  the  United  SUMm  01  Ameriai,  wltk  her 
behaving  m  Moooieth  and  to  tnde  mod  tnSe  Ibr  iMwaeli 
and  child  though  she  was  free  born,  withoat  l)eing 
molested  hymy  person  or  persons.  In  witness  when  unto 
I  have  lieiettntii  set  mv  hand  and  subscribed  my  luune. 

(Signed)  Khenbzbk  Ai,I4UIi  Capt" 

We  are  proud  of  the  ttpontaneous  autlKH'ity 
so  early  originated  in  our  town.  It  was  before 
Vermont  knew  hersdf.  But  her  authority  was 

very  extended. 

la  Oonacll  ol  Saleiv, 

Sept.  J4,  1777. 

To  CapUin  Nathan  Smith 

Sir,  you  are  hereby  re«]uired  to  march  with  the 
men  under  jrour  command,  to  Paulett  on  horseback  whcru 
jrou  will  apply  to  Col.  Simonds  (V>r  »  lioriic  load  of  ilour  to 
each  man  and  horr^e.  Vuu  will  furnish  baga  sufficient  lor 
aach  purpose. 

By  order  ot  council. 

Tmoma*  CMtmitoKH.  Pree. 

To  Capt.  Ebcnczer  Wood  : 

Sir,  you  are  hereby  required  to  talie  the  charge  ol 
the  men,  horses  and  hags,  ordered  from  thi>  town  and 
proceed  without  one  minutes  loss  ol  time  to  Pawlett,  where 
you  will  apply  t<>  Col.  Benjuinin  SimKml-i  for  :i  I'  ind  of  Hour 
for  each  horse  and  proceed  to  Gi  n.  W.inu  r  witli  tin-  same. 
If  Col.  Simond»  shall  think  proper,  when  you  return  you 
•M  la  tahecspcclal  can  that  aU  th«  Iwiaee  and  baga  are 
latamed  to  their  proper  owner. 

Joasffl  Pav,  Sec. 

In  Council  of  Safelv, 

afith  Scptemberi  1777. 

To  Mr.  Wrlg'"'       olher* ; 

Teams  in  company  with  you  are  to  repair  from 
this  to  Paulet  with  your  teams,  tliere  to  apply  to  the 
commanding  officer  or  Lt.  Hyde  to  IM  loaded  with  plunder 
belonging  to  Coi.  Brown,  and  retwa  with  the  same  and 
deliver  it  aate  to  this  ooucil. 

^jr  order  of  ootincU. 

JosEi-H  Kav,  Sec. 

InCoaacil,  Benninirtoa, 

Oct,  8, 1777. 

 ,Paulettr 

Sir,  thla  council  are  informed  thai  you  are  fimad. 
aince  you  puaed  examination  hcfore  us,  with  arms  awl 

ammunition  secreted,  which  givr-  the  inhabitant*  creat 
uneasiness,  and  nothing  short  of  yi^nr  iiiHkiun;  immediate 
satisfaction  to  the  council,  will  prevent  your  bein^  ordered 
Immediately  to  remove,  whidi  muSt  betfooe  forthwith. 
By  order  oi  Council. 

wqh^  Pay  Sec 
P.  8.  It  you  can  satisfy  the  inhamtaats  aai' 
thla  liberty  you  may  remain  notil  fnrther  orders. 

Jos.  Pat. 

In  Council  ofSuiLtv. 

lOth  Fell.  177s. 
I    1      viii' il  )iav[iii:  hc<-:i  t;ik<  n  under  considera. 
tion  the  coinpl.iint  ol  Capt.  Zudoc  Everest,  of  Paulett,  in 

behalf  of  tlie  United  Stales  of  America  agninst  , 

,  for  inimical  conduct  to  the  United  Slates,  havini; 
examined  the  evidence,  and  every  atlendias  circumstance 
relative  thereto,  and  alter  scrionsly  delibMtIng  retative 

thereto.and  order  that  !hr  -  lid   ,  —  ,  pavjo  pounds 

lawful  money  as  a  tine  l  ^t  t!ic  ti^e  1!  this  st  lU'  .ind  pav  all 
reasonable  charges  of  trial,  and  stand  committed  until  this 
Jadnneat  be  complied  with.  Cost  taxed  16  ponnda  8 
ahlflinga.      By  order  of  Council, 

Thomas  CmrrsHOcK,  Pres. 


Keoeived  Pcb.  1 1,  the  coat  of  lfa«  above  anit 
)6  pounds,  8  ahilliags, 
and  ai  14     -  on 

the  above  jvdgnent. 

Jo».  I*'av,  See 
tS  ponnda,  A  sblUings,  received  of  me, 

TlUIMAs  ClIlTTr.VDBN. 

1  he  alKjve  extracts  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
manner  of  doing  business  by  this  anomalous 
and  most  singular  body,  who  exercised  all  the 
functions  of  government,  executive,  le^slative, 

and  judicial.  Their  reference  to  suine  early 
prominent  settlers  of  this  town  will  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  these  extracts. 

What  thanks  do  we  owe  our  gallant  fathers, 
who  persistently  refused  to  become  a  mere 
Mountain  appendage  to  the  Empire  State? 

Had  Vermont  been  absorbed  in  New  York, 
the  "star  that  never  sets,"  would  have  never 
risen,  and  the  world  would  have  lost  the 
example  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  patriotic 
community  found  in  any  age  or  country.  While 
engaged  with  the  common  enemy  and  OUT 
trouble  with  the  New  Yorlcers,  the  most  danger* 
ous  foe  was  the  Tories  In  their  own  midst. 
While  they  applied  the  "Beech  Seal"  to  the 
naked  backs  ol  the  New  Yorkers  they  hung  the 
Tori  ^,  r  invicted  of  "inimical"  conduct,  to 
the  nearest  tree. 

Please  pardon  for  alluding  to  the  follow* 
ing  instance.  One  David  Redding  liad  been 
convicted  by  a  jnry  of  6  persons  or'Mnimical" 
conduct  toward  tin  people  of  the  state  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  lums:  lU-  applied  to  John 
Burnham,  of  Midtileinw  n  to  iiUerlere  in  his 
behalf  on  the  grounds  that  according  to  Black- 
stone  no  number  of  jurors  less  than  la,  could 
lawfully  convict  a  criminal.  The  day  of  the 
execution  came  and  with  it  an  order  from  the 
council  of  safety  to  suspend  the  execution. 
The  people  clamorous  for  his  blood  were 
about  to  proceed  to  hang  him,  notwithstanding, 
when  Ethan  Allen  mounted  a  stump  and 
exclaimed,  ".•\ttention !  the  whole!"  He  then 
informed  thr  ptople  that  the  execution  of 
Redding  was  |>ostponed until  the  next  Thursday 
and  if  they  would  wait  peaceably  till  that  time 
they  would  see  s<miebody  hung  —  for  if  Red- 
ding was  not  hung  he  himself  would  be. 
A  new  trial  was  ordered,  he  was  convicted  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  men.  and  at  the  appointed  time, 
Redding  was  placed  in  a  cart  witn  one  end  of  a 
rope  fastened  around  his  neck  and  the  other  to 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  Redding,  then,  being 
allowed  to  speak,  commenced  giving  good 
advice  to  the  crowd,  to  not  war  against  the 
state,  but  conduct  themselves  as  good  and 
lo^al  citizens,  when  the  impatient  assembly 

cried  out.  "Go  to  H  with  your  advice,— 

drive  on  the  cart." 

The  records  of  the  town  of  Rupert,  give  the 
account  of  Tories  burning  their  buildings, 
especially  one  John  Reid,  who  was  dtiveuaway 
by  a  party  headed  by  one  Harmon  down 
Indian  river  to  the  New  Perth,  State  of  N.  Y., 
where  he  located. 

The  old  rect)rds  of  highway  surveys,  in  the 
town  ol  Pavvici  in  oiu-  instance  say  with  regard 
to  one  particular  highway:  "Beginning  at  the 
line  between  the  State  of  Vermont  and  New 
York,  near  the  log  house  of  Tory  Reid,"  etc., 
this  is  in  sight  ol  where  I  now  sit  The  marks 
of  the  log  cabin  still  remain.  He  loc»t«]  as 
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conveniently  near  our  borders  as  possible.  The 
iur  from  the  pine  boughs  was  invigorating, 
but  the  Beech  Seal  was  different  medicine, 
which  answered  in  some  cases.  If  the  disease 
became  chronic  nothing  short  of  the  rope  was 
applied. 

The  number  of  Kevolutionary  soldiers  who 
lived  and  settled  tn  this  town  were  59^  as  fiir  as 
ascertained. 

In  the  war  of  i8ts  there  were  37, 

In  the  Mexican  war  2, 

In  the  dvi!  war  iq6. 

A  good  record  in  a  town  with  only  about 

300  voters. 

Many  factories  and  mills  have  been  built 
along  our  streams.  But  the  true  bred  Yankee 
was  not  to  be  found  within  the  prison  walls  of 
tactories,  not  caring  to  rise,  eat,  work  and 
sleep  at  the  signal  ot  a  bell,  to  enervate  the 
sinews  of  their  limbs,  to  bow  down  the  manly 
frames  of  our  yunui^r  men  and  to  chase  the  rose 
and  lily  from  the  cheeks  of  our  fair  daughters, 
that  a  few  might  reap  the  reward  of  their 
labors,  as  hirehngs  to  watch  the  going  down 
<^  the  sun.  To  westward  there  is  acaroely  a 
county  or  even  a  town  that  has  not  a  represen- 
tation from  this  town. 

Music  is  coeval  with  the  creation.  "When  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  forjoy^"  The  Hebrews  in  their 
conflicts  with  the  Egyptians  celebrated  their 
victories  with  son^  and  dance.  Perhaps  the 
oldest  piece  of  music  in  use  amonff  the  Protest- 
ants is  the  grand  and  stately  Old  Hundred. 
Rom  of  the  Reformation  and  attributed  to 
Martin  Luther,  its  magnificent  swell  of  notes 
joined  to  the  words  set  to  it  "Be  thou  O  God 
exalted  high ' '  conveys  a  scathing  rebuke  to  the 
Polish  idolatry  of  that  day. 

nil  within  150  years  New  England  music 
was  traditional  and  not  set  to  notes,  the  deacon 
lining  the  liymn,  and  the  whole  congregation 
joining  in  the  song.  The  first  attempt  tn  intro- 
duce note  singing  encountered  the  bitterest 
hostility.  The  peace  of  churches  was  des- 
frayed  and  in  some  instances  the  churches  were 
broken  up.  But  science  prevailed  in  the  etid. 
The  revolution  which  stirred  the  souls  of  men 
developei^i  a  new  style  of  music,  which  was 
Styled  lUKue  music.  Tht-  parts  falling  in  one 
after  another,  each  part  singing  diHerent  words 
at  the  same  time.  The  fastidious  did  not  like 
this  humdrum  psalmody  in  two  parts.  The 
first  effort  on  record  to  introduce  a  difl^rent 
style  was  made  by  loe!  Hnrmon,  Ir  .  of  this 
town,  who  published  a  sinking  manual  in  iSog. 
The  times  in  his  book  were  of  his  own  com- 
position and  express  opposition  to  what  he 
Styled  "fi^injp''  music.  This  did  not  take 
and  fugue  music  prevailed  until  about  i8ao  and 
has  been  substituted  by  a  more  classic  style. 

An  instrumental  hand  was  organized  in  i8o3 
which  coiituui'id  to  play  over  30  years,  in  1808 
a  brn.ss  band,  with  numerous  others  down  to 
the  present  time,  when  we  now  boast  of  as 
good  a  band  as  there  is  in  any  country  town. 

A  flescripCion  of  the  school-house  in  which 
aducation  was  received  up  to  i8ao  will  suffice 
for  nuMt  of  the  sdiools  or  that  day.  A  plank 
building  of  repulsive  exterior,  having  on  one 


I  lid  an  imnienhc  stone  chimney,  through  which 
there  was  a  grand  prospect  of  the  sky,  and 
whose  cavernous  Jaws  would  hold  in  their 
embrace  a  half  cord  of  wood.  A  writing  table 
running  around  next  the  wall,  a  row  of  benches 
in  front  made  ol  slabs  inverted,  supported  on 
pins  like  a  carpenter's  horse,  a  few  low  benches 
in  the  center,  a  desk  in  the  corner  ne.xt  the 
chimney  on  which  lay  the  dreaded  ferule,  the 
emblem  of  submission  and  the  scliool-iiuister*s 
authority,  and  the  establishment  was  complete. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  day.  the  teacher  would 
call  the  school  to  ordi-r  and  detail  one  of  the 
scholars  and  invest  him  with  the  rule,  whose 
duty  was  to  watch  the  school  and  pass  the  rule 
to  the  lirst  transgressor  of  the  rules  of  the 
school,  who  relieves  guard,  and  passes  it  to  the 
next  delinquent,  and  so  on.  With  comforting 
assurance  that  whoever  got  the  rule  twice  or 
had  it  when  the  school  chjsed  shouid  Imv  e  it 
applied  tohisown  palm.  This  served  its  purpose 
and  order  and  stillness  prevailed.  Tnese 
ferulings  were  no  joke,  especially  when  the 
subject  was  a  little  spunky.  Often  would  be 
seen  ridges  raised  on  the  hands  of  a  delicate 
girl  who  would  laugh  in  the  fare  of  her  tor- 
mentor, while  the  most  cowardly  lul  ber  would 
make  the  most  hideous  outcry  to  get  otT  easy. 
It  was  a  matter  ot  principle  with  most  ot  the 
children  not  to  crv  it  they  could  help  doing  so. 

But  when  flagellation  foiled,  we  were  placed 
between  two  girls.  We  wilted  then.  This 
would  unseal  the  fountain  of  tears  and  force 
the  perspiration  through  the  hide  ol  a  crocodile. 
But  alas,  such  was  the  hardening  nature  of  this 
capital  punishment  that  its  frequent  repetition 
reconciled  them  to  it,  and  as  they  grew  older 
there  were  some  even  seemed  to  relish  it. 

The  scholars  would  have  Webster's  spelling 
book  at  the  toUKnes  end,  and  the  Knglish  reader 
l)y  heart.  The  tea<  her  would  set  their  copies 
and  mend  the  i,'0(  i-,e  quill  pens  and  pay  httlc 
tiirtlier  aHenii.m  tci  the  writmg.  They  remem* 
be  red  all  their  teachers  by  name,  who  were 
employed  at  the  extravagant  sum  of  ^7.00  per 
month  of  26  days.    This  may  not  seem  exlra\  a 

§ant.  when  we  consider  that  our  school  num- 
ered  from  sixty  to  eighty  scholars. 

With  many  of  our  &thers  the  one  atoorbinc 
sentiment  or  passion  was  the  establishment  of 

a  home,  and  its  perpetuation  in  the  family.  For 
this  they  planned,  for  this  they  toiled  Their 
labor  and  [iri\ati<)ns  v^ere  sweeti  ned  1>\  tlic 
thought  that  here  they  were  preparing  a  home 
if  not  fur  themselves,  for  those  dearest  to  them, 
and  with  pride  and  complacency  they  looked 
upon  the  fields  they  had  rescued  from  the 
domain  of  nature. 

How  many  sweet  and  pleasant  memories 
cluster  around  the  spot  where  our  childhood 
days  were  passed.  With  what  rich  and  undying 
interest  do  our  minds  revert  to  the  scenes  ot 
our  early  life,  the  streams  in  which  we  bathed 
atid  angled,  the  hills  on  which  we  eathered 
nuts  and  hunted  game,  the  berries,  tni  fields 
and  gardens  through  which  our  earliest  toot- 
stt-ps  ro.imf-il,  the  orchard  w  liose  cvry  tree  had 
Its  name,  the  school-house  and  the  play  ground 
where  we  followed  our  sjjorts. 

But  the  inexorable  logic  of  events  frustrated 
many  cherished  plans.  The  children,  allured 
by  flattering  prospects  elsewhere,  left  the  par- 
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ental  mansion,  some  of  them  never  to  return, 
and  many  times  drawiof;  after  them  the  very 
parents  who  had  fondly  hoped  here  to  spend 
their  declining  yean;,  and  lay  their  bones. 
They  had  the  imprt^ssive  experience  of  the 
lesson  th.it  "liLTf  we  have  no  abiding  place." 
The  fever  of  emigration  prevailed.  Gathering 
up  their  household  eilects  they  followed  the 
wake  ot  the  setting  sun.  Where  now  are  the 
Chipmans,  the  Fitcncii,  the  Hascatis,  Whedons. 
Adams,  Pollers.  Marmons.Strongs  and  hundreds 
of  others  lhat  occupied  these  lands  and  filled 
our  hi;;li  places?  To  the  soletnn  and  impres- 
sive iiujuiry,  "Our  fathers,  where  are  they?" 
we  may  sutjjoin,  our  children,  where  are  they? 
How  few  of  the  loved  homes  are  retained  by 
thdr  diildren !  "Westward  the  star  of  empire 
wends  Its  way,"  and  man  fulfills  his  destiny. 

The  traditions,  superstitions  and  customs  ol 
early  New  England  brou>;lit  a  belief  in  ghosts, 
respect  of  dreams  in  i  liatred  to  Indians, 
'i'hese  constituted  the  staple  of  conversation. 
The  children  with  gaping  mouths  and  eaisdrank 
in  UuMe  wondrous  tales.  In  their  exdted 
Imagination  every  white  object  was  a  sheeted 
ghost  and  every  dnrlc  one  a  wild  beast  nr  an 
Indian.  Athletic  exercises,  wrestling  and  ball- 
plaving  were  among  their  favorites. 

Time  wears  on:  the  cabin?  are  e.xchanged 
for  the  SUtetantial  domiciles,  and  the  home> 
spun  age  commences.  The  grand  old  fireplace 
radiant  with  sparkling  flame:  the  spacious 
kitchen  with  its  oaken  floor:  the  loom  in  the 
corner  and  spinning  wheels  all  around:  the 
sealed  walls  decorated  with  the  products  of  the 
spindle,  while  overhead  hung  festoons  of  dried 
apples  and  circlets  of  pumpkins.  The  shelves 
of  the  pantry  glistened  with  burnished  pewter, 
and  the  trusty  rifle  hung  over  the  mantel.  The 
sturdy  farmer  in  his  leather  apron  and  troops 
of  boys  in  roundabouts;  the  busy  wife  and 
her  bevy  of  ro?,y-clieeke<l  daughters,  clad  in 
the  garments  their  own  hands  had  spun  and 
wove  and  put  together;  without  the  tapering 
well  sweep  from  whose  point  swung  the  old 
oaken  bucicet. 

The  men  and  boys  had  their  hunting  parties, 
trainings,  raisings  and  huskings,  the  women 
their  quiltings  and  apple  cuts.  By  the  way  did 
you  ever  attend  an  old  fashioned  apple-cut,'' 
Many  of  us  whose  hair  is  white  have,  and  even 
its  memory  warms  the  blood,  chilled  by  the 
frosts  of  many  winters.  How  much  fun  and 
frolic!  How  many  happy  hours'  Iwery  house 
and  cabin  gave  up  its  juveniles,  who  flock  to 
the  rendezvous,  singly,  in  pairs,  and  groups. 
The  young  strata  till  up  the  corners  and  vacan- 
cies; amid  the  waggling  of  tongues,  and  bursts 
of  laughter  the  worK  goes  merrily  on.  Soon  the 
last  basket  is  disposed  of.  the  peelings  and 
pans  g.illiered  up,  the  pii-  [)assed  around. 
Then  comes  a  calm,  hut  it  is  only  the  stillness 
that  precedes  the  storm.  Some  wideawake 
girl  attacks  a  fellow,  bringing  him  up  in  the 
middle  ot  the  floor,  the  whole  company  drde 
around  them,  from  stairway  to  chimney-corner 
thfv  come  and  round  and  round  they  go. 

1  he  scene  changes  and  snap  and  catch  em  is 
the  play.  How  some  of  those  girls  would  run! 
What  suppleness  in  their  joints  I  What  a  spring 
in  their  instep  I  What  fox-like  doubling  on 


their  track  '  It  was  all  your  neck  was  worth  to 
catch  them,  as  they  scampered  around  the  ring, 
over  chairs  and  across  the  hearth.  But  when 
fairly  hunted  down  they  did  turn  at  bay  and 
with  disordered  hair,  flashing  eyes,  crimsoned 
che»  k  and  panting  breath  they  fell  into  your 
arms :  What  a  glorious  surrender !  The  ring 
breaks  up  and  around  the  chimney  to  the  tune 
of  "The  Needle's  Eye  Vou  Can't  Deny."  Love- 
making  and  kissing  is  not  done  by  rule,  and 
lads  and  la.vsies  run  wild  with  unfettered  sport. 

But  apple  cuts  must  have  an  end. 

Then  lomes  the  trying  time! 

Things  are  hustled  on:  the  boys  stand  hat  in 
hand:  ^oine  have  lost  their  tongue;  the  bold 
win,  and  off  they  go.  Hearts  are  broken,  but 
they  will  heal  and  oreak  again. 

Old  time  marriages  claim  a  passing  notice. 
The  grotmi  on  his  trusty  nag  reins  up  beside 
some  convenient  stump  and  with  one  b<jund  the 
blushing  bride  is  on  the  pillion  On  they  go  to 
old  Squire  Adams  or  the  minister,  who  receives 
them  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye.  The 
silver  dollar  is  paid  and  home  they  go. 

Perhaps  a  signal  horn  sounds  on  the  distant 
hillside,  the  drums  rattle,  the  hi>rns  blow,  the 
pans  clatter  and  the  motlt-y  throng  gathers  at 
the  matrimonial  quarters.  If  the  latcn  string  is 
out  all  goes  well;  a  merry  hour  is  spent  and 
home  they  go.  And  then  the  bundling — but 
let  that  pass. 

The  funeral  rites  were  attended  with  more 
solemnity  and  ceremony  than  at  iiresent.  The 
deceased,  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  whatever 
the  distance,  by  the  attending  pall  bearers  was 
carried  silently  and  reverently  to  the  last  rest- 
ing place,  and  the  grave  always  closed  before 
the  assembly  withdrew. 

It  was  the  custom  of  boys  to  bow  on  entering 
a  house,  or  passing  a  |)erson  on  the  street,  while 
the  salutation  of  the  girls  was  a  curious  move- 
ment involving  the  rising  and  falling  inflection 
of  the  joints. 

Like  other  towns  through  the  State,  hundreds 
have  lived  in  town  who  nave  passed  awa^  from 
the  recollections  of  its  present  ttihabnants. 

Many  chiini^es  are  going  on  in  soriety.  The 
high  and  the  low  are  incessantly  cliaiiging 
(ilai  es  The  grub  of  today  is  the  butlerlly  to- 
morrow. The  sans  culotte  ol  yesterday  wears 
breeches  today.  Whence  were  the  large  amy 
of  professional  men  who  have  gone  wiA  from 
this  town  recruited.^  We  say  mainly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  lowly  and  obscure.  No  one  obt  iins 
positions  of  ht)nor  and  influence  but  through 
persoii.tl  e.xertion,  this  being  the  cvownlng gloiy 
of  our  free  institutions. 

How  proud  should  we  feel  as  descendants 
from  this  illustrious  ancestry,  who  have  made 
their  mark  on  the  pages  ot  history  and  will 
staiul  forever  as  the  (nototypes  of  all  the  brave, 
cliivalrous  and  daring  while  earth's  records  are 
kept.  No  mommieius  mark  the  resting  place 
of  many  of  them,  and  their  names  are  last  fad- 
ing from  human  remembrance.  Let  us  gather 
up  what  fragments  of  knowledge  are  still  within 
our  reach  and  transmit  them  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  as  the  ri(  ht  st  gift  and  IDOSt 
priceless  legacy  in  our  power  to  bestow. 
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Glimpses  of  Springfield    Past  Present. 

BY  GCORGC  BANCROFT  GRITFITH. 


CHARLESTOWN  TERMINAL  OF  THE  SPRINGFIELD 
ELEaRIC  ROAD. 


FROM  the  earliest  times  the  people  of 
Springheld  have  been  full  of  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  inventive  genius.  Never 
in  the  histor>'  of  the  grand  old  town  was 
this  more  in  evidence  than  now,  and  the 
descendants  of  those  warm-hearted,  gener- 
ous-minded, self-reliant  pioneers,  have 
many  characteristics  of  that  hardy  race. 

According  to  a  diary  kept  by  himself, 
and  given  in  Hall's  "History  of  Eastern 
Vermont,"  James  Coss,  or  Cross,  was 
probably  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on 
the  territory  of  Springfield,  while  the  first 
settler  is  believed  to  have  been  John  Nott, 
who  came  into  town  in  1752,  and  built  a 
log  house  on  a  meadow  not  far  from 
Black  River. 

The  original  charter  of  the  town  was 
given  by  Governor  Benning  Wentworth, 
of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  August 
20,  1761,  granting  to  Gideon  Lyman  and 
si.xty-one  others  a  tract  of  land  six  miles 
square  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 


River  opposite  Charlcstown,  old  "No.  4," 
and  north  of  Rockingham,  to  be  divided 
into  si.xty-eight  etjual  shares.  The  original 
proprietors  were  most  of  them  residents  of 
Northampton,  Mass..  and  their  meetings 
were  held  in  that  town  from  the  time  the 
charter  was  granted  till  Sept.,  1764. 
Fortunately  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  those  meetings  was  carefully  kept  in  a 
book  for  that  purpose,  which  is  now  in  the 
town  clerk's  office  in  Springfield. 

According  to  Hubbard  and  Dartt's 
admirable  History,  it  is  believed  that  the 
town  was  organized  at  a  meeting  on  March 
26,  1764,  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Little, 
and  that  .Simon  Stevens  and  Abner  Bisbee 
were  then  chosen  selectmen. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  ol  the  writer  to 
prepare  an  exhaustive  paper,  but,  as  the 
tilleofthis  article  indicates,  give  "glimpses" 
and  dwell  principally  upon  the  Springfield 
of  /oday  as  your  correspondent  finds  it, 
confining  my  notes  to  the  village  proper. 
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The  greatest  changes  in  the  history  ol 
this  wide-awake  and  progressive  town 
have  come  since  the  advent  of  the  electric 
railroad,  which  was  completed  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Crosby  —  who  is 
still  the  general  manager — some  ten  years 
ago ;  the  line  running  on  the  half  hour 
betweenSpringfieldandCharlestown  Depot. 
An  immense  amount  of  traffic  both  in 
passengers  and  freight,  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  has  been  opened  up  since  this 
road  was  built. 

Of  the  various  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Springfield  visited  by  the  writer, 
one  of  the  oldest  is  the  John  C.  Holmes 
Co.,  an  industry  established  in  Nov.,  1821, 
when  Samuel  Holmes  of  Peterborough. 
N.  H,,  bought  of  Isaac  Fisher  his  old 
cotton  factory  and  the  water  power  belong- 
ing to  it.  on  the  west  side  of  Black  River, 
above  the  falls,  and  removed  hither  with 
his  family.  Later,  after  selling  a  one-half 
interest  to  his  two  younger  brothers,  an 
additional  building  of  two  stories  was 
erected  for  a  machine  shop,  for  the  build- 
ing of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery.  A 
new  brick  cotton  mill  was  built  in  1S36, 
on  the  same  water  power,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  John  Holmes  also 
carried  on  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  for  some  time,  in  the  mill  below  the 
cotton  mill.  At  his  death  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  John  C.  Holmes,  with  other 
partners,  under  present  name  of  the  firm. 


What  is  now  known  as  the  F*arks  and 
Woolson  Machine  Co.,  whose  plant  is 
about  to  be  further  enlarged  to  keep  pace 
with  their  increasing  business,  was  com- 
menced in  1829  by  John  Davidson  and 
Frederick  Parks  for  the  manufacture  of 
shearing  and  other  cloth  finishing  machin- 
ery. Under  their  name  the  business  was 
carried  on  17  years.  In  1846  Amasa 
Woolson  became  a  partner  and  the  firm 
was  then  Davidson,  Parks  and  Woolson 
for  three  years,  when,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Davidson,  it  became  Parks  and  Wool- 
son,  and  so  continued  for  24  years.  In 
1874  it  was  changed  to  a  stock  company 
under  the  present  name.  Members  of  the 
firm,  and  the  general  managers,  by  their 
long  experience  and  inventive  genius,  have 
made  many  valuable  improvements  in 
their  machinery  ;  have  taken  out  numerous 
patentsand  received  highly  prized  premiums 
and  medals. 

The  Jones  and  Lamson  Machine  Co., 
now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  came 
here  from  Windsor  some  18  years  ago, 
and  have  a  large  plant  consisting  of  several 
shops,  of^^ces,  etc.,  at  the  foot  of  Main 
street,  near  the  lower  bridge.  Their  man- 
ager, Mr.  James  Hartness,  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  skillful  machinist  and 
has  invented  many  valuable  machines, 
one  specialty  being  a  flat  turret  lathe. 
Indeed,  the  magnitude  of  their  constantly 
increasing  business  has  required  the  imme- 
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building  400  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide, 
with  a  large  wooden  store  house  and  other 
structures  near  by.  300  or  more  hands 
;ire  to  be  employed,  and  when  in  operation, 
Springfield  can  boast  of  1000  workmen 
engaged  in  the  various  industries  of  the 
town.  Mr.  E.  C.  Crosby  is  the  general 
.superintendent  of  this  big  job. 

The  business  of  Oilman  and  Son, 
machinists,  was  established  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
(jilman  in  1854,  on  the  spot  where  their 
shop  now  stands.  In  1855  he  began 
l)uilding  lathes  of  the  Blanchard  patent  for 
turning  shoe  lasts.  F.  V.  A.  Townshend 
l)ecame  a  partner  in  1861,  retiring  in  April, 
1892,  at  which  time  W.  F.  Oilman  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  the  name  still  being 
Oilman  and  Son.  The  elder  Oilman 
deceased  a  few  years  since,  and  the  son 
now  conducts  the  enterprise  alone.  In 
1869  a  large  and  commodious  building 
with  modern  improvements  was  erected 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  shop,  to  which 
additions  have  since  been  made.  Both 
father  and  son  made  many  improvements 
in  the  machines,  and  have  designed  several 
styles  of  lathes  which  are  patented.  Like 
other  inventions  made  in  town,  hundreds 
of  these  lathes  are  used  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  England,  France.  Oermany,  and 
elsev/here,  securing  the  leading  place  for 
their  respective  uses. 
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diate  building  of  an  additional  establishment 
which  is  now  under  construction  on  Whit- 
more  street.    It  is  to  be  a  substantial  iron 
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W.  H.  H.  Slack  and  brother  represent 
the  largest  shoddy  mill  in  the  world.  This 
business  was  started  in  1871.  In  1887 
the  senior  partner  made  a  large  addition 
to  his  mill  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  and  in  1894  and  still  later,  other 
additions  were  built,  completing  one  of  the 
best  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  time  they 
have  been  obliged  to  run  nights  to  keep 
up  with  the  orders  for  this  material. 

The  Vermont  Snath  Co.  which  includes 
White's  Foundry,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  successful  industries  in  town.  It 
was  destroyed  by  tire  June  18,  1882,  at  a 


Springfield.  Gould's  Mills,  and  other  parts 
of  the  town  are  such  enterprises  to  which 
wc  may  refer  later.  The  first  Bank,  the 
Springticld  Savings  Hank,  was  incorporated 
Dec.  6th.,  1853.  and  began  business  May 
3rd.,  1854.  A  National  Bank  opened  for 
business  in  this  place  Jan.  12th.,  1864. 
A  $50,000  brick  block  will  soon  be  started 
by  the  Springfield  Savings  Bank  on  .Main 
street,  the  brick  buildings  now  on  the  site 
will  be  set  in  the  rear  as  tenements.  Both 
banks  will  be  moved  to  their  new  tjuarters 
when  completed,  and  four  new  stores  and 
several  offices  opened  on  the  ground  floor 
and  elsewhere  about  the  structure. 
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loss  of  $20,000,  but  was  soon  rebuilt,  and 
the  plant  has  erected  several  additions  as 
the  exigencies  of  their  business  retjuired. 
The  roof  of  the  main  structure  is  now 
being  lifted  another  story,  and  still  further 
improvements  are  contemplatetl.  Miles 
Smith,  formerly  connected  with  this  Com- 
pany, invented  important  improvements  in 
scythe  maths  which  were  patented  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada.  This  con- 
cern manufactures  quite  a  number  of 
agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  castings 
in  iron  and  brass. 

I  would  be  glad  to  mention  the  minor 
industries,  of  which  there  are  a  goodly 
number,    did   space   permit.    In  North 


The  elegant  High  School  on  Park  Street 
was  constructed  in  1S95  at  an  expense  of 
$90,000.  Commodious  as  it  is,  the  needs 
of  the  educational  system  here  has  led  to 
the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  building  for 
the  use  of  the  youngest  pupils.  Over  700 
students  are  now  in  attendance.  Prof.  E. 
M.  Roscoe,  the  Principal  for  the  last  three 
years,  was  recendy  elected  the  supervisor 
for  the  district  of  Weathersfield,  West 
Windsor.  Reading,  Baltimore  and  Spring- 
field. Commencing  July  ist  he  will  devote 
his  whole  time  to  this  important  work. 

As  early  as  1819  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  dwelling-house  of  Col.  Moses  Fair- 
banks, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
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Library  Society.  It  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Springfield 
Central  Library,  and  in  1871  it  be- 
came a  part  of  Springfield  Town 
Library.  Henry  Harrison  Spaf- 
ford,  who  died  in  January  1893, 
leJt  by  his  will  the  sum  of  $20,000 
to  trustees  for  the  building  of  a 
public  library.  It  is  a  brick  and 
terra-cotta  structure  bearing  the 
name  of  the  donor,  and  stands 
up>on  the  site  of  the  dwelling  and 
office  of  the  late  Judge  Closson, 
on  Main  street.  The  principal 
building  contains  two  reading 
rooms  with  a  vestibule  and  hall 
between  them.  The  ell  at  the 
rear,  arranged  symetrically  on  an 
axis  running  through  the  hall,  con- 
tains the  stack  room  shelved  for 
15,000  volumes  and  librarian's 
quarters.  The  structure  is  one 
story,  and  the  style  classed  as 
Renaissance,  the  order  used  being 
Corinthian.  The  front  is  embel- 
lished by  a  projection  covered  with  pilasters 
supporting  a  pediment,  in  the  face  of  which 
is  a  seal  bearing  the  date  "  1895"  and  over 
the  entrance  under  the  arch  is  sunk  the  seal 
of  the  Slate.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot 
air  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Last  year 
there  was  a  circulation  of  over  36,800 
books,  a  remarkable  showing.  Mrs.  Lund 
R.  Barney  is  the  very  popular  and  efficient 
librarian. 

Religious  meetings  were  held  in  .Spring- 
field as  early  as  1773.  Of  the  modern 
churches  in  town  the  present  Congrega- 
tional edifice  was  erected  and  dedicated 
while  Rev.  Daniel  Oliver  Morton,  father 
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THE  UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH. 

of  Hon.  Levi  Morton,  was  pastor.  He 
was  installed  here  May  22,  1832,  and 
remained  four  years.  A  noted  revival, 
under  Rev.  Jedediah  Burchard,  during 
Father  Morton's  ministry  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  a  large  number  to  the  church. 
The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Levi  H.  Cobb, 
which  e-xtended  from  May  2,  1867,  to  May 
3.  1874,  was  one  rich  in  blessings.  269 
persons  were  added  to  its  membership. 
The  church  building  was  remodeled  and 
enlarged,  the  audience  room  reseated,  and 
the  lecture  room  improved.  $14,000  was 
e.xpended.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
John  H.  Morley,  L.  L.  D. 

The  history  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church  in  this  place 
began  very  nearly  with  the  last 
century.  John  Nichols,  ap- 
pointed to  Weathersfield  circuit 
in  July,  1800,  extended  his 
labors  into  Springfield,  and  in 
April,  1801,  he  organized  the 
first  Methodist  class  in  town. 
The  first  church  building  of  this 
Society  i  n  .Springfield  was 
erected  and  occupied,  though 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  in 
the  spring  of  1807.  Reverend 
Thomas  .Skeel  was  in  charge. 
The  present  structure,  a  sub- 
stantial stone  church,  was  built 
in  1843,  and  stands  near  the 
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head  of  Main  street.  At  a  cost  of  $2,000 
this  edifice  was  repaired  in  1882,  and  the 
audience  room  was  substantially  repaired 
and  much  improved,  as  was  the  vestry,  in 
1886.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  VV.  M. 
Newton,  late  presiding  elder,  a  genial 
gentleman  and  able  speaker. 

As  early  as  1795  there  was  a  Universalist 
Society  in  Springfield,  but  no  official 
records  exist.  They  had  a  "Society 
House  of  Worship"  in  a  part  of  the  town 
known  as  Parker's  Hill.  Afterward  this 
society  held  meetings  in  the  brick  school - 


THE  TOWN  LIBRARY. 

house  standing  near  what  is  now  the 
l.'niversalist  Church  on  Main  street.  In 
1S33  the  present  church  edifice  was  built. 
It  was  called  a  Union  house,  and  was 
owned  by  Universalists  and  Episcopalians. 
F"rom  this  time  until  1840  the  pulpit  was 
occupied  by  various  preachers  in  both  of 
the  denominations  owning  in  the  house. 
The  first  stated  and  resident  preacher  was 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Laws.  The  Society 
was  reorganized  in  1870,  and  adopted  a 
new  constitution.  In  1873  the  church 
edifice  was  remodeled  and  repaired  at  an 
expense  of  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  dollars.  It  then  became  the 
sole  property  of  the  I'niversalist  Society. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Chas.  H. 
Pennoyer,  the  longest  resident  preacher 
now  in  town. 

The  Episcopalians  after  disposing  of 
their  interests  in  the  "Union"  Church  to 
to  the  Universalists,  depended  on  ministers 
sent  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  a  sewing- circle 


and  some  members  of  the  society,  an  effort 
was  again  made  to  establish  a  parish,  and 
the  name  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church 
was  given  to  their  place  of  meeting. 
Later  a  regularly  appointed  rector  was 
sent  to  them,  and  the  gatherings  were  held 
every  Sunday  in  the  (iolden  Cross  Hall. 
Subsequently  a  tract  of  land  was  secured 
near  the  foot  of  Main  street,  and  the 
present  Church  building  was  erected  in 
1900,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,500. 
The  present  rector  is  Rev.  A.  H  S.  Winsor. 
The  Roman  Catholics  held  meetings  for- 
merly in  a  hall,  but  not  regu- 
larly until  1872,  when  a  church 
was  formed,  and  the  present 
Saint  Patrick's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  building  was  pur- 
chased and  remodeled.  It  is 
very  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
sightly  knoll  overlooking  the 
village.  Services  were  held 
each  month  until  1889,  since 
which  time  they  have  been  held 
fortnightly,  and  now  upon  every 
Sabbalh.  The  first  priest  in 
charge  was  Rev.  E<iward  Jean- 
dious,  from  Bellows  Palls.  The 
present  priest  is  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Hickey.  A  fine  parish  house 
on  Main  street  is  now  owned 
by  the  Society. 

The  first  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  in  Vermont 
received  its  charter  from  the  St.  Andrews 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  dated  Nov. 
10,  1781.  By  the  charter  the  Lodge  was 
located  at  .Springfield,  under  the  name  ol 
Vt.  Lodge,  No.  17.  On  Oct.  8,  i8n,  St. 
John's  Lodge,  No.  31,  was  instituted,  in 
Springfield,  and  under  a  new  charter  this 
Lodge  was  re-organized  Feb.  3rd,  1857, 
James  Lovell  being  the  first  master  of  the 
new  lodge. 

Skitchewaug  Chapter,  No.  25,  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  was  instituted  June  13th., 
1873,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
A  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters 
was  instituted  at  Springfield  in  1878.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  youngest  Knight 
Templar  in  the  State  of  Vermont  is  A.  E. 
Burke  of  .Springfield. 

•Springfield  had  a  glorious  record  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  roster  of  Jarvis  Post, 
No.  43.  G.  A.  R.,  Geo.  H.  Waldron, 
commanding,  is  made  up  of  names  that 
might  well  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 
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Comrade  Waldron  is  also  President  of  the 
Vermont  Humane  Society.  The  Jarvis 
Relief  Corps,  Anna  M.  Slack,  President, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  organiza- 
tion in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  The 


BLACK  RIVER  FALLS  IN  THE  CEWTER  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

granite  monument  and  large  cannon  at  the 
head  of  Main  strett  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  their  patrotism  and  generosity. 

Of  the  various  other  organizations  in  the 
village  proper,  all  of  which  are  in  a  most 
healthy  condition,  lack  of  space  prevents 
mention  at  this  time. 

The  first  newspaper  ihat  came  to  Spring- 
field to  stay  was  begun  in  January,  1878. 


At  that  time  Mr.  Frank  W.  Stiles  bsued 
the  first  number  of  the  i^pringfield  Reporter^ 
and  this  sprightly  sheet  is  still  published, 
with  a  continually  increasing  circulation. 
The  editor  and  publisher  mentioned  was 

born  in  Windsor, 
Dec.  27th,  1849. 
Thefamily  moved 
to  Springfield  in 
1864,  and  Frank 
began  work  for 
the  Vermont 
Novelty  Works 
Co.  at  the  age  of 
14.  Misfortune 
overtook  the 
bread  winner  of 
the  family,  and 
the  care  and  sup- 
port ofall  its  meni- 
bers  fell  upon 
Frank,  and, 
greatly  to  his 
credit,  he  dis- 
charged his  duty 
with  fidelity, 
training  himself 
to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  self- 
reliance  which  be- 
came of  the  great- 
est value  to  him 
in  later  years. 

There  have  al- 
ways been  good 
hotels  in  Spring- 
field. TheAdna- 
brown,  one  of  the 
best  appointed 
hostelries  in  New 
I*-  n  g  1  a  n  d  .  was 
built    by  the 
Springfield  Hotel 
Company  in  1889. 
It  is  constructed 
of   brick  in  the 
most  substantial 
manner.  The 
sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  best,  and  all  modern  im- 
provements are  here  in  evidence.  Increas- 
ing patronage  necessitates  the  addition  of 
ten  or  more  rooms  which  are  to  be  con- 
structed at  once,  and  other  improvements 
in  the  interior  of  the  main  building  made. 
Horton   D.  Walker,  of  Bratlleboro  has 
secured  the  contract  for  wiring  the  house 
for  a  complete  telephone  system,  and  for 
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the  electric  lighting  in  the  new  apartments. 
Each  room  in  the  remodeled  hotel  will  be 
equipped  with  a  telephone  connected  with 
the  outside  telephone  service  and  any  guest 
may  have  long  distance  service  in  his  room 
if  desired.  John  H.  Hart,  for  some  time  a 
resident  of  the  writer's  ailopted  home-town, 
Lempster,  N.  H.,  is  the  present  proprietor. 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Ellison  has  been 
postmaster  of  Springfield  for  over  eight 
years.  He  became  the 
incumbent  under  the 
McKinley  administra- 
tion, and  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 
The  gross  receipts  of 
the  Springfield  Post 
Office  for  the  year 
ending  March  3 1 , 
1907,  amounted  to 
$11,164.57,  an  in- 
crease which  entitles 
the  town  to  free  de- 
1  i  V  e  r  V .  What  a 
change  since  the  Hon. 
Samuel  W.  Porter 
served  the  town  in  this 
capacity.  The  whole 
net  income  of  the  office 
for  his  term  of  nearly 
ten  years  was  $847.03, 
or  about  $87  per  year! 

For  some  time  there 
has  been  a  great  dearth 
of  tenements  in  this 
village.  Your  corres- 
pondent, in  a  visit  of 
three  weeks  here,  dur- 
ing which  time  he 
called  at  every  dwel- 
ling, has  found  but 
two  unoccupied  houses 
in  the  entire  settle- 
ment, and  subsequent- 
ly was  told  that  in  less 
than    48  hours  after 

learning  this  fact  even  these  places  were 
tenanted.  C.  A.  Woolson  is  now  putting 
up  23  tenements  near  the  I  niversalist 
Church  and  has  constructed  a  solid  stone 
embankment  where  the  property  juts  on  the 
opposite  street.  James  H.  Center,  the 
drummer  boy  of  the  writer's  regiment  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  who  has  <So  boarders, 
is  greatly  enlarging  his  wooden  block. 
Joseph  K.  Morse,  an  e.xtensive  dealer  in 
all  kinds  of  building  material,  is  remodel- 


ing the  Commonwealth  Block,  which,  when 
finished  will  present  a  very  handsome 
appearance,  and  will  contain  several  new 
stores  and  apartment  flats. 

A  new  iron  bridge,  under  thesupervision 
of  E.  C.  Crosby,  the  tireless  contractor, 
was  built  over  Black  River  near  the  Fair 
Grounds,  not  long  ago,  and  another,  to  be 
built  also  by  Mr  Crosby,  will  span  the 
same  stream  near  the  new  saw  mill  put  up 
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and  run  by  George  Bates,  within  three 
months. 

The  Springfield  Water  Co's  municipal 
system  was  put  in  operation  about  three 
years  ago,  and  the  u  hole  village  is  piped 
with  ac<|ueduct  water,  supplying  all  who 
wish  to  use  it,  but  many  of  the  citizens  on 
Highland  Yiew,  Seminary  and  Mansion 
Hills,  draw  their  agna  pura  direct  from 
living  springs  —  cold,  sparkling  and  deli- 
cious—  of  which  there  is  a  rich  abundance 
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on  the  heights  that  circle  the  village.  A 
general  sewer  system  for  the  town  is  con- 
templated, planned  on  the  most  sanitary 
principles.  Some  of  the  sidewalks  in 
Springfield  are  better  than  many  found  in 
our  cities,  and  are  laid  out  with  special 
care  in  concrete  or  square  blocks  of  cement. 

The  falls  in  Black  River  at  Springfield 
can  safely  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
natural  curiosities  in  the  State,  and  each 
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year  thousands  of  tourists  as  well  as 
natives  look  admiringly  upon  them,  and 
numerous  photographs  are  taken  to  be 
carried  to  distant  parls  of  the  country  and 
the  world. 

With  a  diamond  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  good  people  of  this 
town  are  extremely  courteous  and  hospita- 
ble. Any  stranger,  even  a  scissors-grinder, 
is  here  treated  with  politeness  and  con- 
sideration. 


It  is  easy  to  predict  what  the  future  of 
Springfield  is  to  be.  A  new  era  of  pros- 
perity has  dawned  upon  this  community ; 
a  business  boom  of  large  proportions  is 
under  full  swing  here,  which  will  be  far 
reaching  in  its  influence  and  results. 

Fishing  on  the  "  East  Side." 

\Vy.HT  BAKNET.— A  numtipr  have  Iih«1  KotMj  ln<-k  fluh- 
Itifc  In  Hnrvev'H  pond.    E.  J.  Koy  rpoently  ntUKht  n  Ircmt 

There  that  welKlJ<?<l  over  Atc 
pouudit. 

X  E  W  A  R  K .—  V»n  Bruce  and 
I).  I).  Knirbnukit  caUKhl  16 
liinire  In  Center  I'ond  Satur- 
dn.v  that  welKhed  17>'<t  |>uund«. 

SO.  RYE«jATE  — E.  Metcalf 
and  \.  Kidder  went  to  New- 
burr  (»ne  niKht  liiHt  vtwk  and 
r'naitht  alxiut  120  llm.  of  xurk- 
ern  In  tb>*  ronnwtlriit  Itlver. 
Soniv  (>r  the  Huh  welched  n  IbH. 

BAKTO.N  I.ANl)l.V(i  — J.  B. 
<'<dlctn  rauiclit  lu  WlllouKbhy 
river,  lout  m-ek,  three  Hteel- 
hend  tr<>ut,  wi'tKhlMK  reii|)ec- 
tlvely  nix,  tlve  and  lhr»f  lh«., 
Kd,  (iuuvin  one  that  welched 
three  luiiindH,  and  Thouiaa 
lliiuo  ten  (hat  «'ei};he<l  over 
21  poundft.  Thew  fii«h  were 
placed  In  Wlll(iUKbb.v  Lake 
wveral  yearn  aKo  by  the  lUh 
(-(iminiHMiiinerH  aii<l  evidently 
made  tlifir  way  down  the 
river  In  Inrjre  nuinhers. 

IIowar<l  IJqitiin  c-nnKbt 
May  '2.1  (rotn  the  J  enneHN 
brtdK*'  <>■  Barton  vlllaice  n  ns- 
livp  trout  which  ineuMured 
17Vi  Inchew  and  welttheil  two 
poundn  and  1.1  onnceH.  Ell 
(iroudln  cauKht  In  .May  lirook 
near  Barton.  May  18  a  rain- 
bow tniut  u'elf(liing  Ave  lbi>. 
and  two  ouncen. 

AVKKII.L.  —  The  InrKewt 
Hnltnon  ever  taken  from  the 
lakeH  here  wan  landinl  a  few 
dnyn  aK<>  by  Albert  Slimld. 
mayor  of  .Nnithnu,  N.  II.  It 
wan  'iU  Inchen  Ionic  and 
welxlied  I'.'  pouudn. 

LY.NOnWII.i.E  — Mr.  Biin- 
dy  entertained  Men«rn. < I'.Velll, 
l.ane  atnt  lliirrlHat  Mountain 
View  eottatte,  Wllloiiithhy 
Lake,  a  few  dayn  lant  Keek. 
They  cllnilied  the  inouutalu 
nnd  caufcbt  14  ponudn  of  nal- 
inon  tronl  while  there. 

(JHKENSBUKn  — I»r.  Haley 
raUKlit  (our  troat  lanl  week 
that  weighed re«p«-tlvely  IfiVi. 
K.  7^1  and  «  poundn.  The  doc- 
tor ban  the  iroul  alive  and 
will  have  them  irnnnterred  to  a  tank  In  hln  rentnurant  ai 
White  Ulver  .tunrtlon  no  a  memento  of  an  outintc  at 
t'anpinn  Lake.  .\.  H.  Slnyton  of  Morrlnvlile  caiiifht  a 
trout  here  Saturday  that  measured  S.H>n  iiiehen  In  leuKth. 
1^  Inrhes  aruuuti  Itn  body  atid  welched      Ibn.  I  oi. 

IIAUNAKI).— <'arl  Ij>win  nfarteil  out  flnhlnK  the  uioru- 
Inji  of  the  l.'>ih  and  i-auieht  tlire<'  liirjce  onen  before  iM'honl. 

!*tK  I'OMKUET.— O.  K.  tJreen  had  the  unual  Rood  luck 
to  i-iiti-h  npwkled  b4>autie«  tb«  tlntt  day,  K>'ttlnK  nix  and 
a  half  poundn. 

M  ART  LAN  I). —One  of  our  youthful  nlmr«»dn.  Rodney 
llurke,  cautchl  iH'ven  trout  lant  week.  welfchliiK  two  Ibn. 

BRATTLEIIORO.- Thnv  Walpole  nportnnirn  l  auKbt 
lot  trout.  weiirhlnK  'H  poundn.  laat  Friday,  from  the 
bruokn  In  ibln  vicinity. 
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HIS  COTTAGE  BY  THE  LAKE. 


•  "^^ES,  'tis  a  sightly  place,  as  you  say, 
and  we  don' t  need  to  go  camping 

anywh<>r(>,  though  there  was  a  time  when 
Hiram  wanted  to.  He  was  bound  and 
determined  to  build  a  cottage  by  thelake^'* 

I  settled  myself  more  comfortably  in  the 

hammock,  and  pre{)ared  tn  listen  for  I 
knew  that  Mrs.  Slater  was  beginning  one 
of  her  many  stories. 

When  my  friends  assured  me  that,  here, 
in  the  Wrmont  hills  I  could  tind  the  rest  I 
needed,  I  had  thought  to  myself  that  I 
might  find  solitude  also  and  be  too  much 
alone.  But  this  was  before  I  knew  Mra. 
Slater. 

When  I  first  saw  the  mountains,  too, 
rising  almost  from  our  door  step,  I  was 
sure  I  should  never  fee]  It  nelv. 

It  truly  was  as  delightful  a  spot  as  my 
friends  had  told  me  it  would  be.  Through 
the  clematis  and  scarlet  flowering  vines 
that  completely  shaded  the  wide  jtiazza,  1 
could  see  directly  before  me  the  broad, 
Steep  side  of  Mt.  Man.sfield  covered  with 
cool  blue ;  the  chain  of  low  hills,  some 
with  tops  smoothly  rounded,  some  sharply 
pointed,  that  rose  to  meet  it  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  twisted  the  road.  From  fence 
to  fence,  except  for  the  narrow  strip  in  the 
middle,  swayed  and  billowed  a  solid  sea  of 
yellowest  buttercups,  with  a  beauty  indes- 
cribable. 

'"Yes,  as  I  was  saying,"  continued  Mrs. 
Slater,  "Hiram  was  set  on  building  a 
cottage. 

About  four  years  ago  some  of  the  folks 
here  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  ought 
to  have  more  of  a  rest  during  the  summer, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  Uiat  they  roust 
build  cottages  down  to  the  lake.  They'd 
read  how  stylish  'twas  to  go  camping^  in 
the  summer  and  four  or  five  of  them  built 
that  first  summer. 

Well,  Hiram  was  pretty  well  took  with 
the  idea,  but  1  never  thought  that  'twould 
amount  to  anything  till  after  we  went  down 
there  to  the  Sunday  School  picnic. 

Coming  home  he  began  to  talk  and 
plan  about  building.  There  wa.s  a  good 
many  days  in  summer  when  work  was 
slack,  he  said,  that  we  could  just  as  well 
spend  down  there  as  not. 


"Susan,"  says  he,  "you  and  I  are  a 
gitting  along  onto  the  shady  side  of  life 
and  we'd  ought  to  begin  to  take  things 
kinda  easy.  We  can,  too,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  them.  We're  able  to.  We've 
got  e,ur  farm  paid  for  and  the  cows  are 
doing  well." 

"It's awful  healthy,  too,"  he  continued, 
**  we'd  have  our  — ' ' 

"Now  see  here,  Hiram  Slater,"  says  I, 
"maybe  'tis  healthy  enough,  they's  pine 
trees  growing  all  around"  and  I  s'pose 
that's  what  Ik  meant,  "and  pretty  enough 
too,  as  far  as  that  goes,"  says  I,  "  but  it's 
enough  sight  healthier  and  prettier  to 
home,  so't  I  shall  spend  my  summers  there 
soine  few  years  yet,  provided  the  Lord's 
willing,  of  course,"  says  I.  "You  can 
hang  up  your  fiddle  on  that,  now." 

"When  I  git  so  bad  off  that  when  I 
want  to  rest,  I've  got  to  bake  up  and 
pack  up  and  go  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to 
git  it.  I'll  give  up" 

"  I  don't  think  it  looksvery  well  neither.  " 
says  I,  kinda  warmin'  up  to  my  subject 
like,  *'when  3rou  see  prominent  men  and 
women  of  our  town,  members  in  good 
standing  in  our  little  church,  start  oflf  for 
camp  .Saturday  afternoon,  just  so't  they 
can  ha\  e  a  good,  easy  time  Sunday,  layin' 
round  in  their  old  clothes  and  not  have  to 
go  to  church.  No,"  says  I,  "none  of 
that  for  me." 

I'd  had  my  say  so  I  settled  back  in  the 
wagon.  Hiram  didn't  say  a  word.  I 
hatin  t  e.xpected  he  would  give  up  so  easy, 
but  my  words  generally  do  have  quite  an 
inflooenrc  over  him.  1  didn't  hear  him 
say  much  about  building,  any  more  that 
summer. 

When  the  next  spring  come  there  were 
eight  more  families  readv  to  build  camps. 
The  .Sinisonses,  they're  our  closest  friends, 
was  going  to  build  and  Hiram  come  home 
from  there  one  evening  all  fired  up  about 
building  again. 

Says  I,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do  U  I 
had  any  money  to  invest  in  anylhil^. 
Here's  a  lovely  place  right  here  for  a  great 
big  piazza.  You  have  always  wanted  one, 
now  why  don't  you  build  it.  This  is  the 
coolest  spot  cm  the  hill  and  the  sightliest 
place  in  the  whole  Four  Corners." 
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"It's  my  opinion/'  says  I,  *'we*d  git 

more  rest  an'  health  an*  enjoyment  on  a 
piazza  right  here  than  all  the  rest  of  them 
will  git  a  traipsin'  back  and  forth  to  the 
lake." 

He  kept  still  for  a  mmute  and  then 

he  said, 

••That's so,  Susan,  that's 80."  "Well, 
let's  not  build  anything  yet  a  while,"  and 

he  went  off  to  bed. 

The  Simsonses  got  their  cottage  done 
along  the  last  of  June  and  sent  word  to 
have  us  come  down  and  spend  a  day  and 
night  with  them.  'Twas  just  before  hayin' 
time  and  Hiram  want  very  busy  so  we 
thought  we'd  go. 

We  started  bright  and  early  the  next 
day  and  got  there  long  before  noon.  They 
showed  us  all  around  and  told  us  how  they 
had  improved  on  the  mistakes  the  first 
One««  had  made  ;  how  the  other  camps  had 
been  built  on  the  banks  but  they  built 
theirs  just  as  near  as  they  could  to  the 
water,  without  being  in  danq(  r 

Hiram  was  completely  carried  away 
with  it  1  says  to  myself,  **I  guess  it's 
good-bye,  piazza,  for  me,"  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  wouldn't  give  up  without 
a  struggle. 

When  we  went  to  bed  that  night  I  could 
see  there  was  a  storm  ahrewing.  The 
clouds  were  piling  up  real  black  in  the 
west.  The  rising  wind  in  the  pines  made 
an  awful  mournful  sound  and  all  the  time 
we  could  hear  the  water  go  lap-lap-lap, 
right  under  our  window. 

Hiram  got  up  and  shut  the  window. 
He  said  then,  just  as  (juick  as  he  closed 
his  eyes  he  could  see  the  water  splashing 
right  in  front  of  him  ;  that  was  from  watch- 
ing it  from  the  veranda.  He  wouldn't 
dast  to  go  out  in  a  boat  nior  ii  iir.ihini^  in 
this  world!  'Twould  make  luui  dreadful 
sick. 

By  and  by  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  ami 
didn't  sense  another  thing  till  1  woke  up 
with  a  start.  Hiram  was  a-shaking  me  by 
the  shoulder ! 

"Susan,  Susan,  do  hurry  and  get  up 
and  dr^  yourself  as  quick  as  you  can  !' ' 
he  said. 

I  ( Duld  hardly  understand  him  the  storm 
howled  and  roared  so  Never  in  all  my 
life  did  I  ever  see  the  wind  blow  as  it  did 
that  night.    The  house  fairly  rocked. 

"Do  hurry.  Susan,"  he  said,  "we  shali 
all  be  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  in  a 


minute,  I  know;  the  water  is  dear  up 

around  the  house.  It  will  undermine  this 
bouse  in  no  time  and  we  shall  be  swept 
into  the  buaom  of  the  lake.  Why  don't 
you  hurry?"  he  hollered. 

He  dove  round  like  a  hen  with  her 
head  cut  ott.    He  couldn't  find  his  pants. 
He  looked  everywhere  and  finally  dis* 
covered  them  in  his  arms  with  other  cloth- 
ing he  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  put  on. 

All  the  time  the  wind  seemed  to  blow 
harder.  The  flashes  of  lightning  would 
show  the  trees  twistinpf  and  straining  and 
then  'twould  be  dark  again  and  how  the 
thunder  would  crash. 

Hiram  was  scairt  half  out  of  his  senses 
and  hurried  down  stairs.  To  tell  the  truth 
I  was  a  little  scairt  too  and  I  started  after 
him  as  soon  as  I  could  get  ready.  The 
rest  of  them  were  all  up.  They  said  it 
had  never  stormed  like  that  since  they  had 
been  there. 

As  we  sat  there  in  the  dark  something 
thumped  and  bumped  and  whacked  and 
seem  to  roll  off  the  roof. 

"What  in  the  world  was  that?"  says  I. 

"  S(  >u  [K I ed  like  our  smoke-stack, ' '  said 
Mr.  Simson. 

I  guess  the  wind  must  have  blown  it 
clear  across  the  lake  for  they  never  could 
find  it  at^-^ain. 

When  day-light  come  the  storm  stopped. 
All  around  we  could  see  big  trees  Mown 
down,  one  so  near  that  if  it  had  come  si.x 
feet  closer  U  would  smashed  the  kitchen 
ofT  that  cottage ! 

As  soon  as  we  got  breakfast  Hiram  and 
I  thought  we'd  better  start.  Neither  of 
us  said  a  word  until  we  were  mor'n  half 
way  home.  Finally  Hiram  says,  "How 
wide  do  you  reckon  we'd  better  have  that 
there  jjiazza,  Susan?" 

1  jumped  90  I  most  fell  out  of  the  ws^^on 
but  he  didn't  see  me  for  he  was  a  lookin' 
the  other  way  and  awhipin'  at  the  daisy 
heads.  I  caught  my  breath  and  1  says, 
says  I. 

"O,  I  aint  i)eticlar.  suit  yourself  al)OUt 
that,  Hiram,"  says  1,  "and  if  you  will 
believe  it  he's  never  mentioned  cottage  to 
me  to  this  day." 

Hew  Hampshire  bas  followed  nassacbusetts 
la  problMttair  the  AKftlBg  of  horses:  bnvrfson* 

mcnl,  not  over  one  year,  or  fine  not  exceeding: 
$300,  or  both.  Will  Vermont,  ihe  home  of  Mor- 
gans, do  notliin;  to  stop  tbls  atrocity  ? 
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Tent  life  is  Increanng  in  popularity. 

The  nid-fashioned  flower  garden  continues  a 

prime  favorite. 

Our  own  Jennie  Bell  will  grace  the  new 
circle  of  fair  sponsors  of  11.  S.  battleships. 

Reports  from  our  lake  resorts  show  an 
unprecedented  number  of  new  cottages  are 
gdngup. 

So  the  \'irfi;inians  think  it  ill  bred  to  hu'^tle, 
wtiich  partly  accounts  for  dilatory  methods  in 
prt-parin^  tlieir  splendic!  PNpositiou.  Some  ot 
US  in  Vermont  And  it  difHcult  to  keep  up  with 
the  band  by  hustling  all  the  time. 

We  don't  want  war  with  jipan.  It'  the 
absence  of  boys  from  Memori  al  I )  ly  exercises 
and  the  presence  of  only  half  the  Vermont 
National  Guard  at  inspections  is  a  criterion  of 
patriotism  descendants  of  the  Green  Moontain 
Boys  would  have  to  hire  He»iaos  themselves. 

The  President's  advice  to  young  men  to 
have  their  clothes  look  as  il  they  worked  is 

good,  but  we  say  let  the  young  men  he  seen 
working.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
extreme  in  every  day  dress  has  been  reached 
and  we  are  to  have  a  reaction  to  the  delightful, 
plain,  common  togs.  But  when  the  smart 
young  men  will  become  imbued  with  a  desire 
to  work  for  a  living  is  too  far  in  the  future  to 
be  foretold 

The  resolution  of  the  Montpelier  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
that  conditions  be  modified  so  that  all  in  accord 

with  the  purposes  of  the  Association  may  be 
eligible  to  active  iiieniberstiip  is  a  steji  forward, 
but  a  tardy  one.  The  regulations  liave  per- 
mitted only  evangelical  church  members  in  gocnl 
standing,  and  barred  the  Catholic,  the  Jew, 
Universalists  and  Unitarians,  besides  the  honest 
boy  of  independent  thought.  How  can  these 
Associations  e.xpect  to  aid  those  who  need 
them  most  when  hidebound  by  religious  lines? 
Such  methods  are  ten  years  behind  the  times. 

PASSING  or  THB  FKARSOUK  OIL  STOVB. 

Denatured  alcohol,  the  new  fuel,  is  now 
obtainable,  and  after  Sept.  ist  any  (armer  can 
makeit,  wilbgovemmentin«!pection.  American 
manuGicturers  are  a  little  slow  in  producing 
burners  for  the  new  fuel  so  that  the  hrst  stoves 
are  being;  obtained  from  Germany,  by  a  New 
York  luu).  each  shipment  being  sold  almost 
immediately.  These  differ  from  the  present 
cumh'Tsome  style  being  merely  a  low  griddle, 
supplied  by  a  ball  reservoir  holding  one  ijuart 
of  alcohol.  The  one  burner  costs  at  present  {4, 
two  |fo.  three  $17.50,  weighing  three,  five  and 
seven  pounds  respectively.  Truly  an  ideal 
portable  cooking  equipment. 

Alcohol  can  l)e  had  iu  quart  bottles  for 
^5  cts.,  suthcient  to  run  two  burners  from  eight 


to  twelve  hours.  It  is  sold  from  the  barrel  at 
50  cts.  a  gatlun.  It  burns  twice  as  long  as 
kerosene  and  gives  about  twice  as  much  heat, 
consequently  is  on  the  same  basis  as  to  price. 

Alcohol  requires  no  wick,  is  odorless,  clean, 
and  non-explosive.  It  has  long  been  in  general 
use  in  Germany  and  will  be  an  invaluable  aid 
to  our  house-keepers. 

The  price  of  burning  appliances  will  soon  be 
somewhat  reduced,  when  American  firms  begin 
their  manufacture. 

JOSEPH   \  DEIiOER. 

The  State  press  has  widely  ineiitioned  Joseph 
A.  DeBoer  as  a  capable  successor  of  President 
Tucker  of  Dartmouth,  resigned.  In  our  opinion 
Vermont  needs  him  right  where  he  is,  at  present, 
at  the  head  of  the  grand  old  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  (which  needed  no  investi- 
gation 1  and  to  help  .Motitpelier  on  to  aihieve- 
iiients  like  the  recent  Centennial  and  the  unani- 
mous vote  for  a  new  city  hall.  As  a  conciliator  of 
differences,  with  power  to  forsee  and  provide  for 
every  possible  emergency,  and  ability  to  prepare 
and  maintain  successful  institutional  and  com« 
munity  policies  Mr.  DeBoer  has  no  equal. 

He  says  he  is  content  to  earn  his  bread  and 
butter  in  Montpelier.   We  thought  so. 

Mr.  DeBoer  is  a  native  of  Holland,  erst-while 
a  news-boy.  selling  morning  papers  on  the 
streets  ot  Albany,  wno  tkoufrlu  as  he  traversed 
his  four  mile  route  One  f>f  his  ^utdinp  prin- 
ciples since  thai  time  has  been  th.it  the  irvfise 
of  what  most  people  thmlc  mav  also  he  true 
and  he  has  always  applied  himself  to  the 
neglected  and  popularly  considered  improbable 
end  of  a  problem  with  astonishing  success. 

Mr.  DeBoer  does  much  to  strengthen  the 
belief  that  Vermont  can  be  greatly  developed. 
His  inHuence  carries  preachment  into  practice. 
We  need  him. 

THE  GUARDIANS  OK  A  I'EOI'LE. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  doing  inestim- 
able service  In  many  ways,  publishing  the 

results  of  their  investi^jations  ijuarterly  in  a 
Bulletin  which  is  ireely  distributed.  By  the 
last  issue  It  appears  ttuit  tlu-y  have  been  after 
the  milk-iiien  .Samples  were  taken  from  carts 
in  various  towns  by  an  inspector,  accompanied 
by  the  local  health  officer,  sealed  and  sent  to 
the  State  laboratory.  The  results  were  sur- 
prisinp;.  M  >re  than  half  the  milk  was  tielow 
standani.  principallv  dirty.  Tiie  names  of 
dt'  dLTs  having  milk  at)(»\e  and  below  standard 
are  given  in  tite  bulletin  and  local  papers  have 
given  added  publicity.  This  is  as  it  snould  be. 
Each  milk-man  is  advised  by  the  Board  of  the 
result  of  the  examinations  and  when  unfavor- 
able is  sent  a  circular  of  "Fifty  Rules"  for 
dairy  observaiice  and  a  warning  letter  that  the 
milk  is  considered  below  standard  and  troubles 
must  be  corrected  to  avoid  further  action. 
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Stables  are  also  inspected  by  the  Board  and 
advice  given  as  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness 
of  them.  When  the  milk  has  been  watered  or 
any  preservative  used  prosecution  has  taken 
place  or  is  now  being  conducted.  That  the 
standard  set  is  not  too  high  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  who  produce  milk  which  meets 
all  requirements. 
The  old,  dark,  dirty  cow-barn  must  go. 

PRACTICAL  REFORMATION. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.  ) 
Reformatory  is  to  my  mind  a  greater  man  than 
he  who  directs  a  thousand  men  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  product,  lor  he  has  the  shaping  of 
the  ways  of  twelve  hundred  men,  fitting  each 
for  a  life  of  usefulness  when  he  steps  forth  from 
prison  walls. 


They  work  on  the  right  lines  at  Elmira,  giving 
thorough  working  instruction  in  39  trades  to 
large  classes,  in  completely  equipped  shops. 
A  man  also  benefits  by  educational  courses 
given  according  to  his  needs.  There  are  32 
class-rix)ms. 

A  perusal  of  the  large  illustrated  Hand-Book 
of  the  Institution,  from  their  presses,  will 
convince  one  that  the  inmates  are  receiving 
instruction  better  than  many  outside,  and  best 
yet,  it  is  ground  iti. 

If  we  had  an  equally  good  system  of  espionage 
for  the  floaters  in  our  country  communities  a 
much  smaller  number  would  need  deferred 
education  by  the  state. 

The  Reformatory  at  Elmira  covers  16  acres 
within  walls,  and  a  farm  of  280  acres  adjoins. 

The  Superintendent  is  Joseph  F.  Scott,  a 
V'ermonter,  born  in  Craftsbury,  Feb.  6,  i860. 

Slowly  and  painfully  the  churches  are  creep- 
ing toward  the  union  idea.  Why  delay  it  until 
the  vitality  of  each  corporate  body  is  gone.' 

Gee !  What  a  lot  of  auto-cars  ! 


LITERARY  STYLE  IN  ADVERTISING. 

Windsor  used  to  be  considered  a  slow  town. 
But  with  the  settling  of  a  colony  of  New  Yorkers 
across  the  river  m  Cornish,  it  awakened. 
Stylish  rigs  and  other  accessories  of  wealth  are 
active  on  the  broad  streets.  The  principal 
rejuvenation  in  business  circles  has  been  the 
enlarging  of  the  Dwight  Tuxbury  &  Sons  store, 
always  a  well  remembered  shopping  place.  It 
now  supplies  the  advanced  needs  of  the  New 
Yorkers  and  shows  and  sells  the  country  round 
fashions  and  things  rarely  duplicated  for  fresh- 
ness and  reasonable  price.  It  is  a  real  city 
store,  roomy  and  light  and  employs,  if  we 
counted  aright  sixteen  people.  Study  your 
latest  New  York  or  Boston  fashion  t)ook.  then 
get  same  styles,  same  price  at  Tuxbury's. 
That's  right. 

"Mr.  Charles"  Tuxbury.  as  they  speak  of  him, 
who  is  something  of  a  photographer,  uses  the 
firm's  space  in  this  Vermonter  to  draw  an  allur- 
ing parallel  between  good  roads  and  the  store. 
Novel  way  of  advertising  but  suppose  he  gets 
tired  of  talking  shop  to  so  many  people  every 
day,  so  takes  a  partial  outing  in  the  ad.  page. 

People  who  purchase  at  Tuxbury's  are 
enthusiastic  over  what  they  find  there.  It  is 
the  dry  goods  mart  of  eastern  Vermont — a 
department  store  where  slocks  never  get  low. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  which  is 
said  to  have  a  perpetual  contract  with  the  Bell 
telephone  people,  declines  to  permit  our  country 
telephone  companies  to  place  inslruments  in 
its  stations,  as  the  Vermont  Legislature  decreed 
they  should — and  will  carry  the  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile  a  long-suffering 
public  endures.  We  suspect  the  independents 
crowed  too  much  over  the  defeat  of  the 
monopoly  and  this  is  a  retaliatory  stroke  to 
delay  immediate  realization  of  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

Frank  M.  Corry.  .Montpelier's  well-to-do 
market-man.  and  former  three-term  mayor, 
declines  emphatically  to  invest  another  dollar 
outside  Vermont,  and  with  Messrs.  Deavitl 
and  Smith,  refused  to  consider  a  f.<5t>,ooo  bonus 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Montpelier-Barre  electric 
road  the  day  after  they  bought  it.  More  proof 
that  Vermont  is  looking  up.  There  are  other 
profitable  investments  here.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  outside  capital  to  take  up  our 
water-powers,  as  is  being  done  so  often  today. 

The  desire  for  wholesome  .Sunday  recreation 
has  become  so  outspoken  in  lower  New 
England  that  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  and  Governor  of  .Massachusetts. 
Determined  opposition  by  churches,  deters 
official  action  for  a  more  liberal  Sunday  at 
present. 

The  state  fair  al  White  River  Junction  and 
not  a  public  watering  trough  in  the  village. 
Chance  for  a  sensible  memorial  to  somebody. 

A  five  million  dollar  granite  contract  for 
Bethel.    Thank  you,  Wisconsin. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Cityboarder. 

Busy  Springfield. 
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By  cona  boyokn. 

Do  boys  that  play  on  city  streets 
Know  where  wild  berries  grow? 

Ah  no!  It  is  the  country  lads 

With  faces  brown,  that  know. 

The  country  boy,  with  brown,  bare  teet, 
And  straw-hat  old  and  torn. 

With  eager  footsteps  hastens  forth 
In  early  sununcr  morn. 

The  dew  is  still  wet  on  the  grass, 
The  birds  ling  in  the  trees, 

A  squirrel  scurries  'cross  his  path, 
'Mid  flowers  hum  the  bees. 

Through  meadows  green  he  swiftly  runs 
And  swings  hb  tin-pail  bright ; 

He  whistles  sweet  a  merry  tunc, 
His  heart  is  free  and  light. 

On  hillside  where  the  grass  is  green, 

A  berry  large  and  red, 
The  first  ripe  one  which  June  has  brought, 

Hangs  down  its  modest  bead. 

The  boy's  bright  eyes  have  spied  it,  though 
By  grass  half  hid  from  view ; 

He  brii^  it  to  his  eager  lips, 
As  every  boy  would  do. 

In  size  it  does  not  etjual  those 

Sold  on  the  city  street, 
Bot  are  they  quite  wt  red  as  thh  ? 

And  do  they  taste  so  sweet? 

"When  many  a  one  has  passed  his  lipS, 

He  quickly  tills  his  pail ; 
IVhen  th  sun  is  high,  he  homeward  goes, 

Loud  whistling  throi^h  the  dale. 

•O  may  your  heart  be  light  and  gay 
And  always  filled  with  joy  ! 

And  may  you  long  so  happy  be, 
Innocent  country  boy ! 

BY  EMMA  STCVBN9  SAMMON. 

Elarly  in  the  mornincf 
Soon  as  dawn  has  raised  the  latch, 
Everett  takes  his  little  hoe 
And  goes  to  his  garden  patch, 
And  there  applies  himselt  to  work 
And  hoes  and  hoes  and  hoes, 
And  whacks  old  Mother  Earth, — and  dirt 
In  all  directions  throws. 
The  worms  retreat  in  great  alarm 
The  birds  cry  out  "Alas"  I 
For  Everett  has  decided  he 
Will  raise  some  garden  sass. 
JSo  then  he  goes  down  to  the  store 
And  buys  a  lot  oSateda, 


It  costs  a  dollar — and  some  more 
To  well  supply  hb  needs. 

And,  on  next  morn  at  crack  of  dawn 
He  starts  him  with  his  hoe 
And  if  he  can't  beat  all  the  street 

The  reason  why  he'll  know. 
Says  Everett  to  himself,  ' '  Perhaps 
A  fortune  I'll  amass, 

I'll  raise  enough  so  I  can  go 
A-selling  garden  sass." 

And  then  he  drops  his  little  seeds 
And  covers  them  all  o'er, 
Potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  beans, 

—  Of  kinds  full  half  a  score, 
And  every  morn,  and  every  noon 
And  every  night  he  goes 
And  works  upon  his  garden  patch 
And  works  and  hoes  and  hoes. 
The  birds  their  morning  carols  sing 
The  morning  breese  b  sweet, 
And  Everett  goes  away  content 
Down  on  to  Railroad  Street. 

Says  Mr.  Bird  to  Mr.  Hug 

And  Hug  to  Mr.  Worm, 

"That  man  has  gone  away,  and  I 

"For  food  do  sorclv  yearn 

"  These  tender  plants  must  be  lor  us 

"And  we  must  surely  show 

"That  each  and  every  one  of  us 

"His  generous  kindness  know. 

**  Bring  out  your  wives  and  children 

"  A  merry  day  to  pass, 

"  And  we  will  have  a  royal  feast 

"Oli  Everett's  garden  sass." 

Then  the  good  news  was  sent  abroad 
On  every  breeze  that  blew, 

And  angle-worms  and  cut  worms, 

Squash- bugs  and  beetles  too, 

Potato-bugs  and  rose-bugs 

Poured  in  from  everywhere 

Bringing  all  their  families 

The  glorious  feast  to  share. 

They  gathered  round  thoseluckless  plants— 

Encamped  upon  the  grass  — 

And  ate  and  ate  and  cleared  the  patch 

Of  Everett's  garden  sass. 

In  vain  does  Everett  storm  and  rave; 

In  vain  he  wields  his  hoe  ; 

In  vain  are  all  his  direst  threats, 

He  cannot  make  them  know. 

The  crickets  sing  their  sweetest  songs, 

The  cut-worms  cut  the  more. 

The  squash-bugs  courteously  walk  up 

To  greet  him  at  the  door. 

And  all  the  bugs  and  worms  attempt 

Elach  other  to  surpass 

In  thanking  Everett  for  their  meal 

Upon  his  garden  sass. 
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Proposed  Building  at  Bennington  Battle  Monument. 


Bv  D.  Q.  BURT. 

THE  committee  having  in  charge  the 
erection  of  the  new  janitors'  build- 
ing foi  the  Battle  Monument  and  Historical 
Association,  and  which  is  to  cost  about 
$10,000,  one-third  of  which  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  State,  have  decided  to  issue  an  appeal 
for  funds,  about  $4,000  being  the  amount 
necessary  to  raise  the  structure  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bull.  The  committee  thinks  that  the  money 
can  be  raised  in  time  to  complete  the  build- 
ing the  coming  fall. 

The  plans  of  the  building  call  for  a  struct- 
ure 28  by  44  feet,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  uses  of  the  Association.  There  will  b* 
an  extension  19  by  33  feet  which  will  be 
used  entirely  as  a  dwelling  house  for  the 
janitor.  Both  parts  will  be  two  stories 
high,  and  built  of  Vermont  marble  or  blue 
granite,  the  same  kind  of  stone  that  the 
battle  monument  was  built  from.  The 
building  will  be  furnished  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement.  It  will  stand  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  monument  on  grounds 


recently  deeded  to  the  State  by  Thomas 
Vail  of  Troy  who  also  gives  $500.  towards 
its  erection.  The  main  building  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  wait- 
ing room  for  visitors.  There  will  also  be 
on  the  floor  a  room  for  the  reception  of 
wraps,  while  a  gallery  will  e.xtend  all  around 
it  containing  racks  in  which  relics  and  ex- 
hibits can  be  placed.  There  will  also  be  a 
room  completed  on  the  second  floor  which 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
any  of  the  valued  relics  with  which  Ben- 
nington abounds.  The  two  Rodman.  12 
inch  guns  recently  presented  by  the  War 
Department  will  be  placed  in  position  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  North  of 
the  monument  will  l>e  placed  a  statue  of 
Thomas  Chittenden,  and  south  of  it  one  of 
Seth  Warner,  which  are  to  be  erected  under 
the  auspices  of  the  S.  A.  R.  The  com- 
mittee having  in  charge  the  erection  of  the 
building  are  Kdward  L.  Bates,  I.  K.  Gib- 
son, and  Henry  C.  Day.  It  will  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  Bennington  Center  when 
all  is  complete. 
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A  WORD  FROM  CORINTH. 

BY  C.  L.  8PCARE. 


BUILDINGS  OF  THE  PIKE  HILL  COPPER  MIKES.  IN  CORLNTH. 


AMONG  the  verdure-clad  hills  of 
Orange  County,  across  the  town  of 
Bradford,  from  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
about  eighteen  miles  "air-line"  from 
Montpelicr  city  is  located  the  town  of 
Corinth,  with  its  five  small  villages  nestled 
in  as  many  of  its  protecting  valleys. 

With  the  name  of  Corinth,  one  instinct- 
ively thinks  of  "Copper"  for  she  has 
untold  amounts  of  this  treasure  locked  in 
the  rock  bound  vaults  of  Pike  Hill  and 
vicinity,  which  her  sturdy  sons  have  with 
more  or  less  constancy  been  bringing  to 
light  for  the  past  fifty  years.  With  the 
value  of  copper  where  it  now  stands  we 
need  no  "Tom  Lawson"  advertising,  or 
booms,  to  create  activity.  Several  mines 
are  in  operation,  at  least  two  running  con- 
tinuously night  and  day,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  one  on  the  "Old  Mining  Farm" 
is  to  be  in  full  swing  shortly. 

The  photograph  here  produced  shows 
the  mill  of  the  Pike  Hill  Mines,  by  far  the 
largest  copper  company  or  corporation  in 
town.  These  mills  were  constructed  less 
than  two  years  ago,  the  buildings  being 
put  up  by  the  writer,  and  when  filled  with 
the  ore  crushing,  screening  and  magnetic 
separating  machinery  cost   well  toward 


$200,000.00.  The  mill  pro|M?r  is  about 
250  feet  long  and  64  feet  high  at  its 
highest  part,  not  counting  the  ventilator. 
Here  night  and  day  the  force  of  mighty 
engines  coupled  with  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  inventive  genius  are  taking 
immense  quantities  of  copper  from  the 
low-grade  ores ;  while  the  highest  grade 
is  shipped  direct  from  the  mine  without 
crushing,  (iasolene  engines  and  electricity 
play  an  important  role  at  this  mine. 

The  writer  installed  the  electric  lighting 
apparatus  which  lights  not  only  the  large 
Qiill  and  offices  but  the  entire  mine  under 
ground  as  well. 

The  lumber  industry  thrives  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  The  East  village, 
located  on  Wait's  river  and  boasting  a 
fine  library,  probably  leads  in  lumber 
interests.  It  has  also  a  large  and  very 
prosperous  bobbin  and  spool  factory, 
whose  products  find  a  market  over  a 
large  area  of  the  I  'nited  .States. 

Another  feature  which  demands  the 
attention  of  all  who  hold  an  inbred  pride 
for  our  native  stale  is  that  Corinth  stands 
well  up  in  the  dairy  list,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  first  in  the  quality  and  cjuantity  of  its 
maple  sugar  products.    Many  a  smile  flits 
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over  the  careworn  face  of 
the  farmer  as  he  realizes 
that  this  year  he  has  a 
record  of  from  three  to 
four  pounds  to  the  tree, 
and  has  realized  hundreds 
of  dollars  from  the  sugar- 
orchard. 

An  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Vermonter 
from  one  of  our  hunters, 
makes  it  unnecessary  to 
state  that  game  is  plenti- 
ful. The  fox  is  too  much 
so.  I  wish  however  to 
call  attention  to  our  deer. 
From  my  own  home, 
nearly  every  day  the  past 
spring,  deer  grazing  or  at 
play  could  be  seen  on  the 
sides  of  West  Corinth 

valley,  close  enough,  many  times,  so  that  family  in  this  village  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  field  glass  their  every  motion  could  hunting  last  deer-season.  Early  in  the 
be  distinctly  noted.  The  accompanying  morning  the  son  of  J.  P.  Wiggins  shot  the 
"snap-shot"  shows  the  reward  of   one    deer  pictured  at  the  left,  in  the  garden, 


A  PLEASANT  CAMPING  PARTY. 


VERWONT  DEER  BROUGHT  DOWN  BY  FATHER  AND  SON  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  A  DAY'S  WORK. 
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Have  you  heard  the  news? 

KiHhIiifc  Im  at  CiiKiiian  l.nke  — liplirr  (ban 

til  vrarM.  An  IncrfanlnK  tiunilMT  of  Minioii  drv 
li4*tiiK  taken  ami  iiihiiv  IiIk  "  l.iik<>rH." 

Thf  bt'it  lionie  for  llHhmiieii  In  at  Dufur'*  Can- 
plan  Lake  Uouw.  iMifur  Ih  an  cx-|Millr)-nian  from 
lioHtiin  who  ban  Ipanietl  to  kivp  an  cxi-fllrnt 
butel.    Unit,  honlH.  K'xxl  tx"')!*  ntiil  t  oMKoKT. 

$I.S0taS2aa«y.  S7  lo  $8  •  wMk. 

T<>niii  at  Htatlou  wbcii  rv<|Uv«t«Ml. 

CASPIAN  LAKE  HOUSE,  Grccnsboro,  Vt. 


and  when  returning  from  a  day's  work  in 
early  eve,  the  father  captured  the  other 
fellow  in  a  neighbor's  orchard,  bagging  a 
few  apples.  The  spike-horn  was  perhaps 
the  handsomest  ever  taken  in  this  section. 

It  is  customary  in  this  county  for  many 
of  the  sterner  sex  to  camp  out  in  the  deer 
season,  and  no  doubt  much  excitement 
and  pleasure  is  derived  thereby,  but  I  fear 
but  a  small  majority  of  the  campers, 
appreciate  the  additional  comfort  and 
pleasure  both  to  themselves  and  others 
that  is  made  possible  by  taking  their 
wives,  sisters  and  mothers  along,  to  say- 
nothing  of  that  best  girl.  They  are  just 
as  liable  to  capture  the  deer,  and  instances 
have  been  known  where  a  dear  was  cap- 
tured on  the  same  trip.  It  is  intimated  in 
the  "(iood"  book  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone.  There  are  many  things 
in  that  book  that  I  do  not  understand  and 
appreciate  as  well  as  I  do  this,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  picture  here  given  of  my 
last  fall  camp,  and  I  sincerely  feel  that 
many  of  the  lady  housekeepers  and  care- 
takers of  this  state  sadly  need  this  recrea- 
tion and  excitement. 

No  writer  would  do  justice  to  this  town 
who  failed  to  mention  its  natural  beauty, 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  all  our 
visitors,  and  has  drawn  here  for  several 
summers  past  some  of  our  ctty  leisure  and 
pleasure  seekers.  Directly  at  this  village 
is  a  water  display,  not  surpassed  in  the 
state  in  high  water,  where  our  river  in  a 
very  few  rods  goes  leaping  and  bounding 
to  a  plain  over  one  hundred  feet  below. 
From  all  our  principal  elevations  unsur- 
passed horizon  views  of  the  White  and 
Green  Mountains  are  ever  before  us. 

The  beauty  of  our  own  hills  is  frequently 
lost  to  those  who  dwell  among  them. 
This  was  strongly  impressed  upon  me 
when  in  passing  up  the  Hudson,  after  a 
several  thousand  mile  trip  through  the 
West  and  South,  I  turned  from  the 
stupendous  palisades  to  look  on  the 
rounded  and  green  tops  of  the  Catskills 
whose  historic  outlines  and  fertile  summits 
so  resemble  the  elevations  of  our  own 
slate.  I  realized,  as  never  before,  the 
meaning  of  "(  ireen"  mountains,  and  drew 
a  contrast  between  the  noble  beauty  of  my 
own  town's  hills  and  those  forbidding 
snowcovered  mountains  which  I  had 
traveled  so  many  miles  to  view.  Truly 
could  our  poet  sing  when  far  away  from 


j^andolpli  Sanatorium,  mc. 

DR.  J.  P.  GIFFORD.  Medical  Director. 
MISS  KATHARINE  LEHAN,  Head  NurM. 

TliU  nrvllM-iiiilpiK-))  Sanatoriiiiii.  plfaoantlv  !u. 
rnlfd  amid  moot  iK'allbdil  mirroiiudlnKrN.  nfferH  a 
splrndld  retreat  for  the  »lrk  and  ptnfTertiiK. 

Thoronifbly  i-ompetent  niedlral  i<klll,  eltlck-ut 
and  klnilly  niirtHn.  and  lioini-llk»  tr«'atiiient  roti- 
Kplre  to  ri-iurn  patlentn  to  tliclr  lioineti  »ell  ami 
happy.  ((pfratinK  room  provldeil  with  e\pry- 
thliiB  modern  In  nuririTy.  .V  fine  reeord  of  huc- 
cxKflfut  rawH.  .\  trell. ordered  Iui*tltutl4>n,  where 
nature  and  Hcleiice  ai<l  In  the  rentoration  of  lii-nlth 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  the  Medical  Director,  RANDOLPH.  VT. 
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A  sightly  summer  house  which  awaits  a  purchaser  In  Corinth. 


dollars  a  fine  hotel-like 
residence  and  school 
building,  which  he  filled 
year  after  year  with 
* '  New  Yorkers' '  during 
^^^H  summer  season. 

iJr  He  is  dead,  the  build- 

ings which  he  put  up 
and  which  are  here 
pictured  are  now  closed 
waiting  for  enterprise 
and  capital  to  again 
draw  its  crowd  of  sum- 
mer boarders,  some  of 
whom  became  so 
charmed  with  our  local- 
ity that  they  have  pur- 
chased farms  and  made  summer  resorts, 
while  others  return  as  boarders  to  the 


his  native  land  "Be  it  ever  so  humble  there 
b  no  place  like  home."    Thoughts  like 

these  caused  one  of  our  town's  people  to  nearby  farmhouses,  and  for  a  season,  each 

return   after  achieving   success  in    New  year,  bask  in  the  sunshine,  roam  the  hills, 

York  City  and  build  near  this  village  at  breathe  the  pure  air  and  drink  the  crj'stal 

the  cost  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  water  of  loved  old  Corinth. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 

PROPRIETORS  OF 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 

Livery,  Feed 
Boarding  stawe. 

Good  TeaiTis  and  Careful  Drivers. 
White  RlTer  Junction,  Vt. 

For  3ale  - 

Colonial  Furnishings  for 

One  Room,  including;— 

1  HighlMjy,  J69.00;  1  Table,  round, 
m9.00;  1  Mirror,  $7.50;  1  Warming- 
pan,  $i.OO;  1  pr.  Candlesticks,  J7.50; 
1  Cider  Mug,  pewter,  53.00;  1  Tea- 
pot, pewter,  55.00;  1  Teapot,  blue, 
(regiitered  in  "Old  China,"')  515.00; 
1  Flowing  Blue,  fancy  shape,  Plate, 
$2.00;  1  Very  Old  Klue  Saucer,  $1.85; 
I  Cup  and  Saucer,  $1.75. 

A.  A.  FLAGG, 

25  Elmwood  Ave., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


FOR  SEEDING  DOWN. 


Farmers  who  are  looking  for  a  first-class  fer- 
tilizer for  seeding  down  in  the  Summer  or  Fall 
will  Hnd  it  in  the  following  formula.  This  form- 
ula was  originated  by  the  Director  of  the  Ver- 
mont Experiment  Station  at  Burlingion  and 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  ii6  of  the  station. 
The  amounts  named  are  for  one  acre: 

Raw  Ground  Bone,  300  to  400  lt>s. 

Acid  Phosphate,      100  to  150  lbs. 

Wood  .^shes,  300  to  400  lbs. 

Muriate  of  Potash,  50  to  70  lbs. 
The  ingredients  of  this  mi.xture  are  all  recog- 
nized as  valuable  fertilizing  agents  but  with  the 
exception  of  Ashes  they  heretofore  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  markets  of  Vermont. 
This  condition  is  now  changed  and  all  the 
materials  of  the  formula— except  the  Ashes, 
which  the  farmer  can  usually  furnish  himself — 
can  be  purchased  of  Carroll  S.  Page,  Hyde 
Park,  Vt.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  malce  fjuota- 
tions  on  application. 

The  Muriate  of  Potash  and  Acid  Phosphate 
he  sells  are  the  purest  that  can  be  bought  and 
his  Raw  Ground  Bone  is  guaranteea  to  be 
absolutely  pure  and  the  best  the  market  aH'ords. 
The  bone  which  he  offers  is  simply  the  finer 
particles  that  are  sifted  out  of  the  coarser  Gran- 
ulated Bone  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
his  Page's  Perfccied  Poultry  Food.  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Bone  ordinarily 
ottered  by  the  trade  as  that  has  usually  been 
-Steamed  or  treated  with  acids.  It  will  be  usu- 
ally found  that  practically  all  the  nitrogenous 
elements  have  neen  removed  to  make  glue, 
thus  taking  away  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
bone.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  matter  of 
Summer  or  Fall  seeding  or  of  Fertilizers  for 
an^'  purpose,  write  him  for  information  and 
pnces  mentioning  this  magazine. 
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Young  Hen ! ! 


Vou  fellows 
from  16  to 
20  years  of 
age — we've 
clothes  for 
you. 
rw.      They  will 
^\  not  make 
C.-A  .-^^  look 

ke  an  old 
m  a  n  c  u  t 
down  or  a 
kid  in  long 
pants. 

They  arc 
designed 
for  you  and 
will  look 
wellonyou. 

I  ht;  cut 
shows  ex- 
actly how 
well. 

\Ve  have 
lots  of  snap- 
py clothes 
for  the 
young  man. 


Come  in  and  see  them. 


I  y^r)|pct    ^'<>ll  want    to  trv  the 
Elite  Shoe.    It  has  a 
cushion  heel  seat,  and  is  easy  for  tlu-  fcri. 

Wc  luve  the  best  MiSSes'  l  ong 
Black  Stocking  made  —  the  »an*t-tiar 
kind— we  rail  ihetti  the  "C'aiiet." 


WHEELER  BROS. 

  DEALERS  IN   

Ladies'  and  (ients*  Wearing;  Apparel, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

STORE  NEAR  DEPOT. 


WOODSTOCK  INN,(Vt.);r. 


all 

tbe  rear. 

(;iilf  (.'uurir.  Cliannini;  Urlvn. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Manager. 


C  3D.  ^uffbte,  3B.  B. 

SBbitr  &itirr  Jumhon.  "Vl. 

•atrs  Slock, 
itrounb  ^loar. 


We  call  attention  to 

YOl'R  local  paper  in  which 
VOU  will  note  VOI  R  drug- 
gist says  he  w  ill  refund 
VOl'R  money  if 


Greene's  Warranted 
Syrup  of  Tar 


fails  to  cure  VOI  R  Cough 
or  Cold.  All  druggists  sell  it 
and  guarantee  it. 

TRV  IT.  IWt  take  some- 
thing just  as  good.  Ask  for 
Greene's  Warranted  Syrup  of 
Tar. 


T  H  E- 


LESTER  H.  GREENE 
COnPANY, 


Montpelier, 


Vermont. 
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A  STATE  INSTITUTION, 
THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organired  A.  D.  1828.  OF    MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 

Lowest  Possible  Cost.  Its  losses  are  adjusted  and  ScC  VOUr  loC^l  ASTCnt. 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage.  —  


GEO.  O.  STRATTON,  President. 
UOUIS  P.  GLEASON,  Vice-President. 


JAMES  T.  SABIN.  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY.  Tre«Burer. 


NOTE  the  clean  class  of  advertising  in  (Tbr  Vrrmontrr.    Compare  it  with  any  other  publication. 
It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  standing,  of  national  reputation  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont.    WE  know,  from  personal  investigation,  how  each 
firm  has  the  best  in  their  line,  and  that  absolute  satisfaction  attends  their  every  transaction. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  of  your  needs.    We  arc  proud  of  the  standing  of  our  advertisers. 


SAMttEI.  K.  PINCREE, 

Pmident. 

DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vlce-Prrildrn«. 


ALFRED  K.  WATSON. 

I'rraMrci. 

r:EOR(;E  H.  WA-rsoN. 

Am.  Tmiurrr. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 


Nrw  Siirinct  Bank  Bluck. 


Mail  Sifart. 


Bankint  Hourt:  9  A.  .M.  to  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  <  P.  M. 


Rrcrivri  lod  pan  depoaiti  racb  boainru  imy  in  llie  rear. 
Hone  .Sarinea  Raakt  loannd  FREE  upon  the  initial 
drpotit  ol  One  Dollar. 

Ocpoitn  made  oi>  the  firM  (oar  bntineM  day*  of  anjr  month 
draw  intrrrif  from  the  lit. 

lB(rrrft  vlll  crrditril  In  dcpoiitori  lanoary  In  and  Juir  IM. 
rumpoundiof  twicr  a  rrar. 

There  arc  no  Horkbolden  in  (hit  bank.  All  the  ciminca,  lea* 
esprntn.  beloncin{  t»  Jrpciitiuri. 

ALL  TAXES  ARI  PAID  BY  THE  BANK  ON 

DEPOSITS  OF  t2000  OH  LESS. 

Thii  InMitition  ia  aubirct  to  (he  aoperTiiion  ol  the  State 
Ipector  ol  Finance. 

No  nonry  ol  the  bank  ran  be  loaned  to  aay  ol  it(  officera. 

Thii  Bank  prelcrt  Vrrroont  »cc-oritira  lor  the  in»c«tt»eBt  of  ita 
fundt.  and  arndt  do  noner  out  of  tlie  atate  naiii  the  boBC 
demand  haa  been  met. 


1S8 


THS  VBRMONTBR 


GENUINE 

Panama 


Summer  Clothing 
Specialties.   1^7^i 

B.  6c  D.  Underwear,  loose  hrting, 

cool  and  sensible.  Suit,  J^l.OO 
Khaki  C^oat,  Pant  and  Shirt,  -  -  2.50 
New  patterns  in  Soft  (dollar  Shirts,  at  1. 00 
New  Oxfords  and  Cloth  Top  Shoes. 

Ladies*  and  Children's  White  Oxfords, 

1.00  to  2.00 

Tr^  a  pair  of  G.  H.  Bass  cir  Co,  Elk  soled  Shoes. 


ADAMS  &  SMITH,  p^verything  to  be  found  in 

White  River  Junct 
Wilder,  Vermont. 


White  River  Junction  and  .       stocc.   :  i  :  :  :  : 


Ct)fr  get  fjungrj)  for  a  botol  of  goob 
oU>°fauB!))umeb  CracktfiS  anb  milk? 

Nothing  like  it,  is  there.? 

Just  the  food  that  pleases,  when  all  else  fails. 

And  if  it's 


•"   «•..  ••• 
•••  •»  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•    •  •    •  • 


;  Crackers- 


name  stamped  on  every  one — you're  doubly 
satisfied. 

Hanober  Ctacberis  are  best  for  all  uses. 

Don' t  try  to  keep  house  without  them. 


Made  only  by  SMrrH  &  SON, 
at  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
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"Phi:  muHt 

1  chariiiltiir. 
|i  1 1- 1 II  ri'miiie 
iinij  lienltliful 
•  ••ction  on 
thin  conti- 
nent, and  the 
toiHK>n<1 
yoiir  v(i«-n- 
I  ion  In  in  thf 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

iin<l  nInnK  the  Hhomt  of  LAKE  CHAMt'LAIN. 

A  lii'iiulirul  brocliun-  (tivln^  n  roin|ilelc  ilewriii- 
tlon  of  nil  th**  rilliiKPH  anfl  ri-HortH  loralttl  on  the 
Mn«>  of  iht' 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

auil  on  theHhort^  of  l.akn  Chniniilain.  nlM>>  a  li>t 
of  Hotflo  anil  tht'  lieHt  Fatiillv  ilonirx,  who  will 
tuk<f  ■uiiinicr  boardcm  at  priren  ranKiiiK  from 
♦  4.1*1  to  910.1)0  iMT  WHek,  Id  now  n-ntly  for  tlt-llver.v. 
Mailed  oil  n'i'<»l|>t  of  B  i-viiIh  for  powtatctv  on  npi>ll- 
rallon  to  T.  H.  UANl.EY.  N.  E.  I'.  A  .  .*5tiO  \Vn»h 
Inijton  St.,  IlfiBton.  or  A.  W.  K(X  l.KST( t.NK.  S. 
I'.  A  .  It^B  llroaihtav.  New  Vorl<. 

GENERAL  OFFICES;  ST.  ALBANS.  VT. 

0.  C.  J0NE8,  J.  E.  BENTLEY, 

0«a'l  MkQBger.  Oeo'l  Paiico^er  kgX. 


REED,  MASTER  PLUMBER 

ban  eu()n|;h  bowla,  cloMta,  b«th-tubs  and  Fitting*  IN 
STOCK  for  a  dutcii  hoiixvs. 

He  worltH  fur  people  who  want  what  the.r  want  when 
they  want  It. 

And  Home  of  the  beat  known  men  In  thU  country  aiv 
BinoiiK  hU  patroua. 

When  you  want  ItUiliT  rioniblDK.  at  a  fair  price. 
AddrviM..  A.  E.  REED.  WINDSOR,  VT. 


We  Weave  RUGS  R-om 
Your  Worn  and  discard- 
ed Carpets  -  Circular- 

— No  Agents  

BELGRADE  RUG  0> 

32  Holli»StrBo«li>n. 


A  Home  in  the  Green  Mts. 

IWI.mi  l<i  find  a  purchnm-r  for  a  fnrni  of  '.'r>ti  acres,  «ltu- 
atod  fl»-e  mileHfrnin  Xorthtleld.a  proKreMHlre  Wrincint 
vlllaKe,  ten  nillcH  from  .Mont|>eller.  and  about  the 
aatne  dlntauce  troiii  Harre.  WllllarnMton  n  <>ulf.  one  of  the 
ninat  beautiful  npota  In  Vermont,  Is  onir  live  uiilcn  from 
the  farm.  Therware  KIVK  At  KKri  itV  TKOI'T 
In  H  pond  on  the  proiiert.v,  which  Unn  l>e<>n  wll  iitocke<l  tor 
many  yearn  ami  finht-d  T<>ry  little.  The  butiM*  Ix  Inrxe 
and  old  liinhloneil  and  fnceH  the  enHt.  The  place  brln^n 
In  DOW  for  rentaln  i<3in),  and  coalfl  lie  made  to  brine  In 
inach  more  If  It  wan  pro|H>rlT  cared  for.  K.icelleut  place 
to  iontall  irolf  linkn.  Thia  town  la  altuattil  in  the  Y  of 
theOrneii  Moiintninn  and  thenceuery  and  drlren  cannot 
f>e  excelled  In  any  part  of  the  ntate.  I 'rice  of  the  farm 
•S.OOO.    ^or  further  partlcularn  call  or  addrena. 

91.  ».  8:fiiTif, 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Tiie  Great  Suoimer  Playground  of  America 

Write  For  Booklet 

NEW  ENGLAND 
VACATION  RESORTS 
-  FREE  - 


19  Other  Summer  Publications 
descriptive  of  the  beautiful  New 
Eng:land  scenery- 
Write  for  list. 

Address,  Passenger  Department,  Boston. 


D.  J.  FLASDERS, 
Past.  Traf.  M^r. 


0.  H.  BDRT, 
Oen.  Paia.  Agt. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

S|i«cial  attention  k'^'v  the 
care  of  Kntatea. 


XorHiHpld.  Vt. 


//  is  Possible 


to  secure 

Pure 
Maple 
Sugar 

and 

Syrup 

any  day  in 
the  year. 

r;uaruileeil 
under  f.  S. 
Food  and 
l>nii  Act  qI 
June  10.  Vm. 

Send  for  Circu/ar  and  Price- f.i si. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKERS'  MARKET; 

Randolph,  Vt. 

ArcncT  M  the  \'ennotit  .Maple  Sugar  MaJcen'  ANoHalioii. 


Goo< 
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Buick,  «  *  *  ^ 
Cadillac  and 

Stanley  Automobiles. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND. 


I     Auto  Supplies  and  Repair  Shop. 


Ask  for  one  of  our  Route  Canto — tiiey  afe  fine. 


Aik  for  Kur  Route  Oaklr. 


EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE 

QO.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


H.  R.  MILLER.  MANAGER. 


Cmpite  (Cngroliiiis  Co., 


itUktV9  of  tinr  .inO 
5Mlf  tour  i'natauingg. 


39  Columbia  ^t.. 


^^^^ 


i 
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WiniiMteitjf  of  l^ermont 
College  of  Mthitint. 

The  fifiy-liftli  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  I4th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Even/  facility  for  Instruction. 

«^  ilfaiberate  Cximate 

For  announcement  and  ftirther  inforim« 
tioiit  address 

H.  L,  WHITE,  A.M.,  Secretary, 
EarUii|^ton«  Vermont. 


l^emumt  j^kotiemp, 

An  cadcNued  tdMol  of  the  hi«;hest  Standards. 
CoUefe  prepsmocy,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
bttsiiMBS  wmiwa.  #  Nine  modern  Indldings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  a>  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  ^  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labwa- 
tories,  workshopa,  dmaastie  adcnet  eqolmieiit 
and  provisioQ  for  ail  wboleaome  out^-docr 
sports,  make  study  anooesafal  and  create  s  achool 
lUe  unusually  earnest  and  attr?iL!l\  e 

JOHN  L.  AI.GFR,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT, 

Norwich 
University  

A  COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING   MKN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Addriss  The  Military  CoU^  of  Ae 

State  of  Vennont. 

NORIHFIELD,  VERMONT. 


Cabot  Protljersi 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS' 


10,0(>0  sqn  ire  ft*rt  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 

p-art l1l('llt^  ciuiiilcs  us  to  ^\ve  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


I  he  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  tuund  outside 
of  the  lartre  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  whicb  the  coods 
arc  sold,  if  you  rnn<;idrr  quality,  is  a  further  t  laim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  ami  seasonable  ijriods. 

Kvery  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sells.  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  ami  Fibres  is  c.vcfpttotiallv  stroni:  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  acareftti  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  ^ad  to  hmve  yott  eoiM  in  and  loak  wlMtber  you  buy  or 
not  Fair  pnoea  marked  m  plain  flfuica  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


bigiiized  by  Google 


national  Life  Insurance  £onipany» 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

BffTAIIUSHBD  IN  1I5I.  OPERATING  IN  42  STATES. 


Ins.  in  Force,  ( 

Assets, 
Surplus, 


Piud-for 


)  $148,797,787.00 
37,511,373.24 
-  4,224,287.21 


JOSEPH  A  DE  BOER,  Prewdent. 
JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  Vice  Prfsidcnt. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice-Preadent. 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  Seennary. 


HARRY  M.  CUTLER,  Tra«urer. 
A.  M.  BISBEE,  M.  D  .Mtdicai  Dirrrtor. 
CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actuary. 
FRED  A.  HOWLAND,  ~ 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 
£.  S.  KINSLAY,  Qenend  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
H.  E.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

T.  S.  PECK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 


THE 


national  Dank  of  mi)ite  Riocr  Junction, 

 VERMONT  


(UNITED  8TATC8  OC^SITARV.) 


JOHN  L.  BACON,  President, 
ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Vice-President, 
WUXIAM  W.  RU8BBIX,  Caabicr. 

«  «  • 

Accounts  Solicited  on  the 
Basis  of  Sound  and  Progres- 
sive Banking,  Promptness  and 
Liberal  Treatment. 

•  «  • 

3  1-2  Per  Cent.  Interest  and 
all  Taxes  Paid  on  Deposits  in 
Our  Savings  Department. 
«  «  « 

CORRCSPONOCNCE  80UCITCD. 


STAI£M£]II  OF  CONDITION,  kftd  S7»  IMT. 

RCSOURCES. 

Loans,       •  * 
United  States  Bonds, 
Ronds,  Securities,  etc., 
[)ue  from  Reserve  Agts., 
Cash  in  Bank, 
S%  Rccieniption  Fund, 
Due  from  Trcas.  U.  S. . 


$552,008.89 
150,000.00 
832,363.17 
162,040.30 
56,911.73 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 

$1,759,324.09 
LIABIUTIKS. 


Capital  Stock, 
Surplus, 

l^ndivided  Profits, 
t'ux  iilating  Notes, 
Deposits, 


$100,000.00 
20,000.00 
9,209.67 
100,000.00 
1,530,114.42 

$1,759,324.09 


uiyiiized  by  Google 


lOc  A  Copy. 


$1.00  A  Year. 


The  State 


3  ^^A^vT^ 


riagazine. 


John  Bailey  and  the  Barre  Bank  Robbers 


IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


PIralo  by  Mr*  M.  B.  Carpenter 


PUBLISHED  nONTHLY  BY  CHARLES  R.  CUnniNG5, 
WHITE  RIVtK  JU.NCTION,  VERHONT. 


i 

A  meritorious  number,  full  of  good  summer 
reading,  for  those  who  like  Vermont. 

JUNE.  1907. 

m 

-I  I-. 


Google 


A  STATE  INSTITUTION. 

THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company, 

Org.ni«d  A.  D.  i82».        OF  MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  »3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 
Lowest  Possible  Cost.    Its  losses  are  adjusted  and 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage. 

See  your  local  Agent. 

GEO.  O.  STRATTON.  Preaident, 
LOUIS  P.  OLEASON,  Vice-Prerident. 

JAMES  T.  SABIN,  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  T.  DBN\  EY.  TreMurer. 

N 


OTE  the  clean  class  of  advertising  in  Cbe  l^trnionttr.  Compare  it  with  any  other  publication. 
It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  sunding,  of  national  repuUtion  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont. 


r 


i 


SAMUEL  K.  PINGREE. 

Prrtident. 

DAVID  A.  fERRIN. 

Vire-Prrwdenl. 


ALFRED  E.  WATSON. 

Tmtiim. 

GEORGE  H.  WATSON. 

Am.  Tmiarrr. 


W^iiXt  i^iber  &at)tng£(  IBank. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
Nrw  Sarinri  Bank  Block. 


Maia  Sired. 


Banking  Honrai  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  i  P.  M. 


Rrrrlirt  and  piyi  depolin  each  buiinea*  dajr  in  the  year. 
Home  Savinta  Ranlci  loaneil  FREE  upon  the  inllia] 
drpoiti  of  One  DoUar. 

Depoilt*  made  on  :he  lint  lonr  bnalncaa  dara  o(  any  month 
draw  Inlere*  from  the  l»t. 

Inirrnt  will  be  rrrdiied  to  depoiitora  January  IM  and  July  In. 
compounding  twice  a  year. 

There  are  no  itockholden  in  ihii  bank.  All  the  eamiafa.  leaa 
expenaea.  bclonfinf  to  depoiitora. 

ALL  TAXES  ARE  PAID  BY  THE  BANK  ON 
DEPOSITS  OF  •2000  OR  LESS. 

Tliii  Inititutlon  ii  tubiect  to  the  lupenition  ot  the  State  In- 
apector  of  Finance. 

No  money  ol  ibe  bank  can  be  loaned  to  any  of  )la  offlcrra. 

Thia  Bank  prefer*  Vermont  »ecTjri(ir«  for  the  inte«tmenl  of  iia 
lunili.  and  aenda  no  money  out  of  the  atate  until  the  home 
demand  baa  been  met. 


J 


When  Patronizing  our  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Vermonter. 


The  Ottaquechee  River. 


There  is  a  stream  by  which  I  love  to  wander 

At  sunset's  hour; 
Pure  preen  it  flows,  by  shadowed  verdure  painted, 

Save  where  some  flower 

From  out  the  blossoming  banks  leans  closer  over; 

Its  rosy  hue, 
Reflected,  streams  far  down  among  the  ripples: 

Or  die  dear  blue 

Of  heaven,  where  the  bowering  verdure  opens, 

Lies  on  the  stream. 
There  little  shadowed  birds  pass  quickly  over; 

As  true  they  seem 

As  those  that  fly  above  in  the  clear  ether. 

Now  in  the  West, 
The  sun  above  the  distant,  dark-blue  mountain, 

Sinking  to  rest, 

I^ints  all  tiie  flood  beneath  with  its  last  shining. 

Like  liquid  silver 
Flows  now  between  its  darkening  banks, 
The  emerald  river. 

The  lapping  of  the  water  breaks  alone  the  silence, 

Or 'the  shrill  scream 
Of  blue  kingfisher,  skimmuig  low  the  bosom 

Oi  the  dear  stream. 

Farewdl,  dear  stream,  where  I  no  more  may  wander; 

Yet,  far  away, 
When  heavenly  hues  make  glorious  the  footprints 
Of  dying  day, 

Oft  shall  I  think  how  sunset  colors  lovely 

Thy  bosom  stain, 
And  weary  weeks  seem  ^;es  till  I  wander 

By  thee,  again. 


CHAi.  R.  CVMMINGS.  BflMr  airf  Mhlitbcf.  WK1T8  MVIR  JUNCTION.  VT. 


JUN£,  1907. 

John  Bailey  and  the  Barre  Bank  Robbers. 

BY  F.  P.  WELLS,  wells  nivKii. 


HON.  John  Bailey  of  Wells  River,  the 
principal  of  this  story,  was  born  in 
Newbury,  Jan.  30,  1822,  and  has  been  a 
life-long  resident  of  that  town.  His  father, 
also  named  John,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of 
18 1 2,  was  one  of  seven  sons  of  Col.  Joshua 
Bayley,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  cleared 
and  cultivated  seven  arljoining  farms  in 
that  part  of  Newbury  called  Jefferson  Hill. 
His  great-grandfiither,  Gen.  Jacob  Bayley, 
was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Old 
French  War,  and  won  still  greater  honors 
in  the  Revolution.  His  maternal  great- 
grandfiither,  Rev.  Peter  Powen,  a  contem- 
porary at  Harvard  College  with  John 
Hancock,  John  Adams  and  Governor 
Wentworth,  was  pastor  of  the  "Church  of 
Christ  in  Newbury  and  Haverhill  att  Coos," 
from  1764  to  1782.  From  these  ancestors, 
and  others  like  them,  Mr.  Bailey  inherited 
and  has  devdoped,  certain  qualities  of  per- 
severance, energy  and  integrity,  so  wisely 
employed,  that  many  have  found  it  for 
tbetr  interest  to  intrust  their  business  af&irs 
to  him. 

Of  his  services  as  town  officer,  represen- 
tative, senator  and  bank  director,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  speak,  but 
to  give  the  facts  relating  to  his  pursuit  and 
capture  of  the  robbers  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Barre.  Mr.  Bailey  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  hard  work,  with  necessity  for 
a  teacher,  and  in  this  afT^^ir  displayed  those 
traits  of  dogged  perseverance  and  fertility 
of  resource,  which  those  must  need  acquire 
who  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 
work  their  way  toward  the  top. 

In  the  night  of  July  6,  1875,  four  men 
entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  King, 
cashier  of  the  Barre  Bank,  bound  and 
gagged  both  Mr.  King  and  hb  wife,  and 
while  one  of  the  men,  whose  name  was 
Peter  Curley,  remained  to  keep  guard  over 
Mrs.  Kiiw,  the  other  three  compelled  luni 
to  gowiw  them  to  the  bank  iaorder  to 


make  him  open  the  combination  lock  to 
the  vault.  Thb  was  a  method  which  some 
of  them  had  employed  wtdi  success  in 
other  robberies.  Mr.  King  told  them  that 
a  time  lock,  then  a  new  invention,  had 
been  placed  on  the  safe  within  a  few  days 
and  net  could  not  open  the  door.  When 
they  reached  the  bank  they  found  this  to 
be  true,  and  unable  to  open  the  safe  door, 
they  only  secured  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
unsigned  bills.  They  returned  Mr.  King 
to  his  house  and  having^  bound  and  gagged 
both  him  and  his  wife  made  hahie  to  get 
out  of  town.  When  the  aflair  became 
known,  telegrams  were  sent  in  every 
direction,  and  one  reached  Mr.  Bailey  at 
the  same  time  that  a  second  message 
informed  him  that  two  suspicious  men  had 
crossed  Piermont  bridge  early  that  morn- 
ing, who  had  been  followed  some  miles 
behind,  all  the  way  from  Barre. 

Mr.  Rniley,  at  once  divining  that  they 
intended  to  hit  the  railroad  between  Wells 
River  and  Plymouth,  boarded  a  train  going 
that  way,  and  at  Wentworth  one  of  the 
men  who  had  been  in  jdirsuit  of  the  robbers 
came  on  board  and  at  the  second  station 
the  men  themselves  came  in.  One  of 
them,  perceiving  that  they  were  watched, 
ran  through  the  train,  followed  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  jumped  fixnn  the  rear  car  while 
the  train  was  at  full  speed.    The  train  was 

stopped  and  Mr.  Bailey  bepjan  a  search, 
the  Barre  man  lookmg  on  awhile,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  through  wood,  under- 
brush, field,  pasture,  thickets  and  newly 
cleared  land,  losing  and  regaining  the 
trail  time  and  again,  searching  over  a  wide 
territory.  This  was  certainly  a  very  daring 
art  on  Mr.  Bailey's  part,  a  man  of  slitjht 
frame,  fifty-three  years  old,  to  seek  alone, 
and  in  a  strange  place,  a  desperate  man, 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot  him, 
should  that  or  capture  be  the  onlv  alter- 
natives. It  wCNild  have  reeved  his  mind 
had  he  known  that  the  robber  lost  his 
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revolver  when  he  jumped  from  the  train, 
where  Mr.  Bailey  found  it  two  days  later 
at  the  place  where  the  man  made  steps 
twenty  five  feet  apart,  when  he  struck  the 

ground. 

A  man  who  came  along  joined  in  the 
search,  and  at  bst  Mr.  Bailey  saw  the 

robber  lyinjy  on  the  ground  a  lew  feet  away 
in  the  underwood,  and  springing  upon 
him,  hand<cufied  him  before  he  could  get 
up.  This  man  was  Peter  A.  Curley,  the 
other  man,  George  Miles,  making  his 
escape  in  another  direction. 

Curley,  taken  to  Rumney,  at  first  refused 
to  go  to  Vermont  but  finding  that  the 
legal  torms  would  be  gone  through  with, 
decided  to  go.  Mr.  Baitey  secured  the 
satchels  which  the  men  had  left  on  the 
train,  found  the  team  which  they  Imd 
driven  from  Barre  and  some  clothes  which 
they  had  discarded  between  Wentworth 
and  West  Rumney,  at  a  place  where  they 
were  observed  by  a  physician  who  was 
passing.  Curley  was  taken  to  Barre, 
where,  unable  to  obtain  bail  he  was  placed 
in  jail,  being  identified  by  the  things  found. 
He  was  sent  to  State's  Prison  for  safe 
keeping. 

Mr.  Bailey  had  shown  such  skill  in 
capturing,  Curley  that  the  bank  desired 
htm  to  try  and  get  the  other  three.  It 

was  found  that  while  Miles  and  Curley  had 
gone  east  the  other  two  had  gone  by  way 
of  Woodstock  and  Rutland  to  New  York. 
At  the  hrst  mentioned  place  he  e^rcurcd  a 
good  description  of  one  of  them,  who  had 
various  aliases,  one  of  them,  Kingsland. 
Securing  a  detective  at  Boston,  a  Mr. 
Wiggin,  who  was  sent  to  Montpelier,  Mr. 
Dillingham,  then  State's  Attorney,  now 
V.  S.  Senator,  with  Mr.  Bailey  interviewed 
the  prisoner,  and  as  the  outcome,  Mr. 
Wiggin  was  sent  to  New  York  and  brought 
Mrs.  Curley  to  Montpelier.  She  told  her 
husband  that  being  out  of  money  she  had 
applied  to  his  three  accomplices  for  aid, 
which  they  had  refused.  This  made  Curley 
angry,  and  he  agreed  that  his  wife  should 
return  to  New  York  with  Mr.  Wiggin,  and 
point  out  the  three  men  to  the  othcers. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  secure  Mr. 
King's  evidence,  in  order  to  obtain  requisi- 
tion papers,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  about 
as  hard  to  find  him  as  to  catch  one  of  the 
burglars.  For  in  the  meantime  he  had, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  gone  to  the 
coast  of  Maine,  going  from  place  to  place 
where  successive  telegrams  tailed  to  locate 


them.  Mr.  Bailey  went  to  Sherbrooke 
where  Mr.  King's  lather  Hved,  then  to 

guebec,  and  found  the  misring  man  at 
aspe,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Two  weeks  had  elapsed  and  the  requisi- 
tion papers  were  very  much  wanted  as  the 
three  men  had  been  seen  and  pointed  out 
to  the  detective.  Armed  with  the  indis- 
pensable papers  at  last,  Mr.  Bailey  started 
for  New  York,  to  find  at  Springfield  tint 
his  valise  containing  them  had  been  taken 
by  a  stranger  by  mistake.  A  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  followed  before  he  had 
them  in  his  hands  again.  Arriving  at 
New  York  he  secured  the  services  of  two 
other  detectives,  who  shadowed  the  man 
known  as  Kingsfand,  arrested  him  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  a  baibersht^,  and  took 
hin)  to  Ludlow  St.  jail. 

Brought  before  Judge  Donahue  on  Mon- 
day morning,  it  was  shown  that  he  was  an 
escaped  convict  from  Sing  Sing  prison 
where  he  had  still  eight  and  a  half  years  to 
serve  for  robbing  the  Watcrtown  bank  and 
could  not  be  taken  to  Vermont  till  he  had 
served  his  time,  so  he  was  returned  to 
prison  and  finished  hb  sentence  there. 

Miles  was  the  next  man  to  be  sought 
for,  and  watching  around  the  places  in 
New  York  where  he  might  be  expected 
proving  ot  no  avail,  Mr.  Bmley  returned 
to  Montpelier  and  had  an  interview  with 
Curley,  who  gave  information  that  led  to 
his  capture,  which  was  brought  about  in  a 
singular  way.  He  lived  somewhere  CMl 
West  55th  St.  and  had  a  white  dog. 
They  found  the  place  where  the  man  lived 
who  had  the  white  dog  at  bust  and  the 
detectives  watched  the  house  from  Monday 
till  Sunday  morning  without  seeing  any 
one.  On  the  latter  morning  Miles  came 
out  to  buy  a  paper  and  was  arrested,  Sept. 
5.  1875.  The  lawyers  employed  by  Miles 
threw  in  Mr.  Bailey's  way  every  legal  obsta- 
cle which  they  could  devise.  The  latter^s 
chief  lawyer,  Mr.  William  A.  Butler,  man- 
aged the  case  with  great  skill,  and  on  the 
2 1  St  ol  September  succeeded  in  getting  a 
writ  ot  cerHarari  which  had  been  served  on 
Mr.  Bailey  to  postpone  action,  set  aside. 
Miles  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Bailey  and 
Wiggin  at  Ludlow  St.  jail,  and  knowinp^ 
that  the  lawyers  would,  if  they  found  this 
out,  prevent  his  removal,  they  took  a  very 
bold  course.  1  laving  a  light  carriage  and 
pair  at  the  jail  entrance,  they  put  Miles 
therein  smirely  ironed,  and  drove  swiftly 
and  without  stopping  till  they  had  put 
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thirty  miles  and  the  Connecticut  state  line 
between  dieir  prisoner  and  his  lawyers. 

He  was  brought  to  Montpelier  and  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  yenrs  in  state  prison. 
He  had  been  a  noted  bank  robber  and  was 
an  accomplice  in  several  femous  burglaries 
in  his  time  obtaining  a  g^reat  deal  of  money. 
Now,  old  and  poor,  he  lives  with  a  sister 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  state 

Peter  A.  Curley  met  his  death  last 
September.  He  had  g-one  into  a  saloon 
in  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  on 
fire;  the  fuse  which  he  used  was  so  short 
that  an  cxjilo.sion  followed  before  he  could 
escape,  and  he  was  so  frightfully  burned 
that  be  died  in  a  hospital  £at  night  He 
was  67  years  old,  and  first  came  into 
prominence  by  bis  participation  in  the 


robbery  of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Bank 
in  1873.    He  and  his  accomplices  got 

$200,000  in  this  haul.  The  fourth  burglar 
was  never  pursued,  the  association  of  banks 
declining  to  assume  any  expense.  The 
capture  of  the  three  cost  nearly  $4,000 
which  was  repaid  Mr.  Bailey  by  the  state. 
Mr.  King,  the  cashier,  is  now  living  in  Boston. 

As  lor  Hon.  John  Bailey,  hale  and  active 
at  85,  he  daily  transacts  an  amount  of 
business  which  would  do  credit  to  a  man 
ot  half  his  years.  Surrounded  by  children 
and  grandchildren  his  old  age  is  a  happy 
one.  He  is  rarely  absent  from  his  place  as 
director  ol  the  bank,  or  from  his  seat  at 
church  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  his  boast 
that  during  his  experience  of  25  years  as  a 
sheriff,  no  man  ever  got  away  horn  him. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  AUNT. 


LITTLE  Madeline  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  our  Aunt  Jane. 
AHphting  from  the  train  she  made  her 
way  toward  me  slowly  and  cautiously,  for 
with  exceeding  great  care  die  hdd  a 
basket  in  her  htrle  arms.  With  qnrkling 
eyes  and  face  all  aglow  she  cried  out 
before  reaching  me,  "O  Mamma,  I  have 
the  best  surprise  for  you ! — and  I  made  it 
all  by  myself  I"  Another  moment,  and 
she  lifted  the  cover  of  the  basket  and  dis- 
played to  my  admiring  gaze  four  tumblers 
of  the  reddest  of  jelly.  '  *Dcar  Aunt  Jane, ' ' 
I  thouc;ht,  "you  are  the  same  indulgent 
creature  now  as  in  the  old  days  when  1, 
under  your  dieerful  guidance  made  red 

jelly  'all  by  myself.'" 

How  the  memories  oi  childhood  come 
sweeping  over  me,  memories  of  those 
happy  summer  days  spent  at  the  ' '  Old 
Place"  as  we  lovingly  called  it.  The  farm 
lay  two  miles  from  a  quiet,  sleepy  New 
England  village,  and  cme-half  mUe  from 
the  nearest  neighbor.  Grandfather  had 
cleared  the  land,  building  a  house  of  logs 
in  the  early  days.  Later  came  the  modest 
frame  house  painted  white,  with  a  veranda 
stretched  across  its  broad  front.  Children 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
went  out  from  under  the  shelter  of  the 
parental  roof ;  Grandfather  finally  passed 
on  ;  but  there  Grandmother  and  Aunt 
Jane  still  dwelt,  living  a  simple  and 
tranquil  life, —  a  life  so  peaceful  and 


uneventful  that  rumors  of  the  turmoil  and 
agitation  of  men  and  of  nations  impressed 
them  quite  as  though  they  had  read  in 
fiction  oi  deeds  of  violence,  or  in  history 
of  revolt  and  revolution.  Only  birth, 
death,  and  marriage  among  those  near  and 
dear  made  an  epoch  in  their  lives.  One 
happy  event  which  broke  in  on  the  monot- 
ony of  their  existence  was  the  flocking  in 
each  summer,  of  the  nieoes,  nephews  and 
grandchildren. 

Aunt  Jane  was,  to  our  minds,  not  only 
our  favorite  Aunt,  but  our  playmate,  and 
one  o<  the  merriest.  Our  joys  were  her 
joys;  our  troubles,  her  troubles;  nothing 
was  too  trivial  in  our  lives  to  interest  her. 
It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  now  how  she  found 
the  time  to  perform  her  manifcdd  house- 
hold duties  and  yet  seemed  ready  always 
to  set  forth  with  us  on  our  various  expedi- 
tions; sometimes  it  would  be  a  fishing 
trip,  sometimes  to  gather  berries,  or  again, 
simply  long  tramps  through  the  woods, 
carrying  our  luncheon, — a  picnic,  we  called 
it.  What  beautiful  summer  days  were 
those  when  we  followed  the  brook  through 
the  pasture  and  up  into  the  quiet  and 
cool  of  the  woods  where  we  caught  the 
little  brook  trout.  Sometimes  when  we 
had  grown  wearv  of  fishing  we  would 
wade  in  the  shallow  brook,  Aunt  jane 
sitting  on  some  rock  near  by,  or  perhaps 
even  paddling  through  the  t»ook  with  us. 
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Then  the  cooking  of  our  own  fish, — what 
could  have  been  mom  delightful !  I  can 
see  us  now,  all  standing  about  the  big 
stove  in  the  low-lieamed  kitchen,  holding 
our  iitile  sauce-pans,  chattering  and  laugh- 
ing as  the  wood  snaps  in  the  old  stove  and 
the  fish  sputter  and  brown  in  the  pans  ; 
and  smiling  Aunt  Jane  is  passing  to  and 
fro,  laying  the  big  table,  spreading  it  with 
such  tempting  things;  frequently  she 
pauses  to  exclaim  with  delight,  when  we 
draw  her  attention  to  some  choice  speckled 
beauty  fried  such  a  perfect  golden  brown. 

How  clearly  I  see  now  that  there  must 
have  been  hours  at  early  dawn,  before  we 
had  opened  our  eyes  to  the  morning  light, 
when  busy  hands  had  prepared  for  the 
coming;  demands  of  the  day. 

Well  I  recall  how  on  each  and  every 
birthday,  with  what  wonder  and  surprise 
we  were  always  filled  when  she  brmig^ht 
forth  the  birthday  cake  towering  two  stories 
high! — the  frosdng  covered  with  pink 
ana  white  caraway  seeds,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  running  ever- 
green. 

One  day,   I  remember,   I  sat  very 

quietlv,  for  hours,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  huge  duster  of  Jack-in-the- 
pulpits  down  near  the  fountain, — sat  there 
until  I  was  cramped  and  tired  and  sleepy. 
I  held  salt  in  inv  little  hand,  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  place  it  on 
the  beautiful  humming-bird's  tail,  for  I  had 
been  told  that  was  the  method  of  capture. 
Finally  full  of  discouragement  I  wearily 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  old  house  and 
dbconsolately  announced  my  failure ;  then 
the  burst  of  lau^^hter, — and  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  the  victim  of  a  joke ! 
I  laid  my  weary  head  on  Aunt  Jane's  lap ; 
she  pushed  the  tangled  curls  back  from 
my  face  and  whispered  words  of  comfort 
and  cheer.  Soon  she  silenced  the  laughter, 
then  carried  me  down  to  the  big  barn  to 
see  a  wonderful  hornets'  nest  that  she  had 
discovered  only  that  very  afternoon. 

How  distinctly  I  remember  one  particu- 
lar morning  when  we  awakericd  to  hear 
the  rain  beating  against  the  window-panes, 
and  our  expedition  so  joyfully  planned  for 
diat  day,  melted  into  thin  air ;  then  as  the 
hours  passe*!,  the  quiet  and  confinement 
indoors  grew  more  and  more  intolerable. 
Full  <^  restlessness  and  vexation  I  poured 
forth  into  Aunt  Jane's  sympathetic  ears 
the  rebellion  at  my  imprisonment.  At  once 
life  became  again  something  of  interest. 


1  wrapped  myself  in  (Grandmother's  big 
cape,  and  grasping  a  huge  umbrdia,  I 
grandly  descended  the  steps  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  storm.  Down  the  hill  I 
marched,  through  the  long  wet  grass, — 
and  my  little  feet  were  bare, — across  the 
bridge  and  up  to  the  big  rock  in  the 
pasture ;  there  I  sat  feeling  like  a  Monte 
Cristo,  the  rain  blling  in  torrents,  the 
thunder  crashing  and  the  lightning  playing 
in  the  heavens. 

How  well  I  recollect  our  taste  of  camp 
life, — for  we  camped  in  a  real  wall -tent, 
close  under  Aunt  Jane's  window  '  \\'hat 
a  busy  day  that  was,  — the  day  we  pitched 
thetent, — carrying  bedding  from  the  house, 
pinnii^  flowers  and  pictures  on  the  canvas 
walls.  Then  finally,  when  the  interior  had 
been  satisfactorily  arranged,  we  sat  down 
to  a  supper  serve^d  from  the  top  of  a  big^ 
wooden  box.  Afterwards,  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight,  we  caught  hre-flies  and  made 
them  prisoners  under  glass  tumblers.  How 
exciting  it  seemed  as  we  sat  there  watch- 
ing them  sparkle  and  glow  and  told  stories 
of  ghosts  or  of  wild  and  daring  adventures  I 
Then  when  Aunt  and  Grandmother  had 
bade  us  **good-night  and  sweet  dreams" 
and  tucked  us  into  our  litde  beds  on  the 
tent  floor,  one  of  us  arose  and  tied  the 
curtains  of  our  doorway  very  securely. 
But  how  difficult  it  was  to  sleep! — how 
many  peculiar  little  rustling  sounds  all 
about  us ! — how  mournful  and  sad  was  the 
brec/'e  stirrinq"  anionic  the  tree-tops !  At 
last,  just  as  sleep  was  in  ercoming  me,  I 
discovered  a  stately  "grandpa-long-legs'* 
ddiberatdy  walking  across  my  face.  Then 
my  courage  quite  departed  ;  like  a  culprit 
I  cautiously  arose  from  my  mattress,  and 
not  waiting  to  untie  the  many  knots  of  our 
door,  I  cjuickly  and  silently  crept  under 
the  edge  of  the  tent  walls,  and  with 
throbbing  heart  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
house  and  turned  the  knol)  of  the  door 
which  was  never  locked  ;  stumbling  up 
the  stairs  in  the  darkness,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  high-posted  bed  where  Aunt  Jane 
slept.  Much  to  my  surprise  she  was  wide 
awake  and  did  not  betray  any  astonishment 
at  my  appearance.  I  related  my  encounter 
with  the  horrid  spider,  and  she  drew  me 
close  to  her  and  declared  that  he  was  very 
rude  indeed,  that  she  did  not  wonder  that 
I  made  my  escape  from  such  a  monster. 

How  viv  idly  stand  out  those  red-letter 
da\s  when  we  walked  down  to  Grand- 
father s  saw-mill,  which  had  been  silent 
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then  for  many  a  day.  Aunt  Jane  would 
help  us  dose  the  moss-covered  gate  of  the 
old  weather-beaten  flume,  then — the  water 

would  rise  until  sometimes  it  was  nearly 
two  feet  high.  O,  the  sport ! — such  danc- 
ing and  tplashing! — and  Aunt  looking  on, 

would  lau^h  and  clap  her  hands  at  our 
reckless  and  daring  antics. 

How  dearly  I  recall  those  sugar  parties 
we  cn)03red  in  mid-summer.  Aunt  Jane 
would  fill  a  great  kettle  with  the  soft,  brown 
maple  sugar,  and  while  it  was  boiling  and 
bubbling,  sending  out  its  delidous  aroma, 
we  would  busily  butter  the  tins,—  little 
tins  with  Huted  edges;  then,  precisely  at 
the  right  moment,  Aunt  would  remove 
the  kettle  from  the  stove  and  stir  the  syrup 
until  it  thickened  sufficiently  to  pour  into 
the  tins.  In  a  few  moments  we  would  turn 
them  upside  down  and  out  would  fall  the 
wonderful  brown  cakes,  still  warm  but  firm. 

How  strange  it  would  have  seemed  to  us 
if  Aunt  Jane  had  ever  been  too  busy  or  too 
weary  to  have  joined  us  in  our  play  !  How 
incomprehensible  would  have  been  an  Aunt 
with  nerves  I 

Sometimes  on  a  rainy  day  she  would 
go  with  us  up  into  the  garret,  that  always 
mysterious  dimly  lighted  place,  filled  with 
old  trunks  and  odd  pieces  of  furniture, 
faded  chromos  and  discolored  prints; 
where  Grandmother's  flax- wheel  and  spin- 
ning-wheel, even  then,  reposed  in  silence, 
where  ears  of  jrellow  com  bong  in  dusters, 
and  festoons  of  dried  apples  stretched  from 
one  rafter  to  another.  Opening  a  small 
leather  trunk,  all  studded  with  brass  headed 
nails,  Aunt  Jane  would  bring  forth  letters 
that  we  had  written  to  her  when  we  were 
real  young.  As  we  read  them  how  greatly 
impressed  we  were  with  the  fact  of  our 
having  once  been  so  very  young  indeed  I 
Then  how  interesting  to  find  locks  of  one's 
own  hair,  tied  with  colored  strings  or 


ribbon  and  enclosed  in  envelopes  carefully 
marked  with  one's  own  name  and  age! 
Sitting  there  on  the  floor  with  us,  the  rain 
pattering  on  the  shingles  over-head,  .\unt 
would  make  us  lau^h  so  merrily  describing 
the  manner  in  which  we  lisped  our  first 
baby  words  and  repeating  quaint  speeches 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  We  never 
wearied  of  hearing  them,  over  and  over 
again.  Of  course  Aunt  would  always 
remember  everything  of  such  importance! 
—  of  course  she  would  always  keep  our 
letters  in  the  old  leather  trunk!— what 
others  could  be  half  as  interesting  !  Such 
a  shock  it  would  have  been  to  us  if  she 
had  ever  told  us  that,  owing  to  other 
corre^MMidence,  business  and  social  and  of 
great  importance,  our  little  notes  had 
been  mislaid  or  destroyed. 

Aunt  Jane  has  never  grown  old  to  us  ; 
she  is  the  same  romp-loving  Aunt  with 
our  children  as  I  remember  her  in  our 
childhood  days,  her  heart  perhaps  grown 
even  more  mellow  with  age.  From  one 
point  of  view  her  sphere  has  been  a 
liinited  one,  her  life  spent  simply  in  loving 
service  to  those  that  came  within  her 
narrow  circle.  As  I  think  now  how  duty 
kept  her  at  the  mother's  side  through  all 
those  many  years,  how  visions  of  a  home 
and  children  of  her  own  seemed,  to  her 
sensitive  nature  almost  a  sin  to  dwdl  upon, 
my  heart  is  sad  and  a  mist  gathers  before 
my  eyes ;  but  the  thought  of  her  kindly 
cheerful  spirit  rebukes  my  tears,  for  I  feel 
that  her  heart  is  filled  with  sweet  content. 
My  sympathy  does  go  forth,  however,  to 
the  forlorn  beings  who  have  never  known 
the  companionship  of  a  genuine  New 
England  Aunt, — and  who  would  be  more 
astonished  to  hear  me  say  this  than  dear 
old  Aunt  Jane  herself, — God's  blessing 
on  her! 


TT  THEN  you  stop  the  boy  from  stoning  every  bird,  squirrelt 
*  ^    and  dog,  and  from  parading  with  whip,  drum  and  gun, 
need  have  little  further  concern  of  unprovoked  attack  upon  hannli 
"  wild  "  animals  or  civilized  brethren  acroM  seas. 
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The  Twilight  Charms  of  Old  Vermont. 


Lone  wafcht-T,  I  !int;rreil,  on  liill-tnp  t>rni({hted. 
As  lircam in);  lay  UcautituI  vallcv  IkImw  , 

Above  me  the  «Uif-»prinklc4  •k]r,'>*imly  iiKhlcd, 
And  wtitwMd  Ihe  Jewel*  ofnuieet  aglMr. 


A  rbboo  of  tOver  eadteled  Oc 

And  iMbk  like  laoaste  timn  «ltu*  el  pram, 
MU/tt  pore    the  diope  limn  the  faeptleaiel  lountala, 

Ohiwcd,  shininieKd,  ead  fadid  m  wiags  of  the  air. 

Lo  !  grecn-wiillfd  Asrutm  v  ni^lit's  purple  had  tioMdt 
His  iixehcad  doud'huodcd  and  silvered  by  time; 

Fraa  suiBiiiitto  eummit  the  roejr  haie  prislcd 
The  rich,  tender  smile  ofe  tropleel  clitneT 

The  Pleiades  fnmlty  tlu  ir  itilver  bruidi  twining 
On  night' <;  placid  brow  set  their  jevvek  once  morej 

Not  a  sounit  stimil  the  air  save  t.'ii-  nwlrl  ri  jiiuitig, 
Or  white  hcroo  piping  il>  nule  on  the  shore. 


O'er  calm  lake  cnrtrcled,  of  •timmer*tlne  drcaninf , 
The  wiMid*  hung  Ihcir  hanncr»  of  iiwrt.siiutten  leeves; 

The  red  shield  ol  Mars  ftom  his  blue  teat  was  fltiminr 
AadcTeaiiif  wladeaifhedthittthehafpeorthe«h«ma! 

Ah !  da»  aad  ot^fa  aapttala  were  viewkat  lips  siaclac, 
TheatarMlhei  ' —  — '  — 


 wing,  the  plaoet  ol  love. 

At  bridetaMid.  her  eeaaer  ol  gtonr  waa  awlaclav, 
WbUe  ainikd  her  aMeadaata  anl  hechoaed  abM«t 


&ind;4lr)h<>n,  mttje^lic,  as  bridci^rootti  prejiaring. 
His  flowcr-wnrathed  feet  on  a  ladder  <  )  K'>id. 

Tea  thow fends  of  stars  ia  the  gladnes*  an  shai  int;, 
AttdSatara's  bright  fingers  the  weddi 

■'■"i^s  hold. 

Yet  still  a»  lone  watcher  I  linger  and  ponder, 

I  view  the  Gre»-n  Hills  ironi  m\  itnliHuKMl  s.,  Jear; 

And  midat  all  tin-  I  imhiv,  u  iili  •.on:  -tirrrj,  |  wonder 
If  all  price  Gud'a  goodncas,  and  Invc  to  be  here! 


A  VISIT  TO  ASCUTNEY  MOUNTAIN. 


BY  GEORGE  BANCROFT  GRIFFITH. 


THE  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont 
difller  from  most  other  mountain 
ranges  in  thb,  that  they  do  not  have  the 
tame  ruggetl  outlines,  but  are  smoother 
and  more  rounded  in  appearance,  espec- 
ially on  the  western  dopes.  Attheter* 
mination  of  the  long,  severe  winter  which 
prevails  in  this  latitude,  they  come  forth 
clothed  with  a  rich  green  grass,  and  this, 
together  with  the  evei^een  forest  which 
abounds  on  their  sides,  gives  them  their 
distinguishing  name,  which  is  the  origin 
also  <n  the  name  of  the  State. 

Overlookm^  the  Connecticut  Valley  from 
its  granite  heights  is  the  celebrated  Ascut- 
ney,  upon  which  I  have  often  gazed  while 
standing  on  the  charming,  wide  streets  of 
Windsor  and  pictures! juo  Claremont,  and 
it  was  my  good  fortune,  not  long  since, 
to  ascend  this  noble  mountain,  accom- 
panied by  friends  who  have  several  times 
climbed  old  Washington. 

Rising  abruptly  from  the  green  banks 
of  the  K>rdly  Connecticut  and  towering 
above  the  plain  to  the  height  of  over  three 
thousand  feet  it  stands  like  a  giant  sentinel 
keeping  eternal  guard  over  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  the  fertile  valley  at  his  feet  Stand- 
ing removed  from  all  other  mountains  that 
approach  it  in  height  or  size,  it  seems  a 
fitting  monument  of  the  mighty  struggles 
which  gave  it  existence.  Of  these  terrific 
convulsions  traces  may  yet  be  seen  in  the 
huge  pieces  of  rock  which  have  been  torn 
from  the  native  ledge  and  Strewn  in  mighty 
confusion  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain.  In  places  the  very  ledge  itself 
has  been  split  asunder  forming  great  crev- 


ices  which  have  become  filled  with  the  dust 
and  debris  of  ages.  By  means  of  the  con- 
stant and  tireleas  agencies  of  frost,  wind 
and  rain,  nature  has  covered  the  bleak  and 
ja£gcd  granite  mass,  first  with  a  layer  of 
smT  and  debris,  and  dien  with  a  dense 
growth  of  hard  and  soft  timber,  in  which 
is  stored  for  the  future  use  of  man,  the 
great  accumulations  of  force,  which  have 
been  and  are  constantly  being  received 
from  that  fountain  of  all  enerc^y,  the  sun. 

Consequently,  those  who  are  familiar 
with  mountain  dimbing  will  not  be  sur> 
prised  at  the  statement  that  die  ascent  of 
Ascutney  is  still  half  as  laborious  as  that  of 
Mt  Washington,  and  that  the  nature  of 
the  path,  prior  to  the  generosity  of  the  late 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evarts  of  New  York,  with 
a  few  others,  in  constructing  a  bridle  way 
to  the  very  summit,  was  more  difficult  than 
the  routes  up  New  Hampshire's  highest 
peak,  with  the  exception  of  the  course  by 
Tuckerman  s  Ravine.  Now,  tliough  quite 
fatiguing,  the  ascent  is  pracdcable,  even 
for  ladies. 

Starting  from  the  carriage  road  on  the 
Windsor  side  of  the  mountain,  you  follow 
this  path  along  through  deep  ravines,  up 
inclines  so  steep  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  climb  them;  past  great  rocks 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful mosses  of  every  shade  and  variety ; 
under  the  many  trees  which  the  elements 
have  felled  across  the  path;  twisting  and 
turning,  up  you  go,  always  up  undl  at  last 
almost  e.xhausted,  the  perspiration  stream- 
ing from  every  pore,  you  reach  the  first 
spot  where  the  dense  foliage  allows  you  a 
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glimpse  of  the  beautiful  country  at  your 
feet  Now  and  not  until  now  you  begin 
to  realize  the  immense  height  ynu  have 
been  ascending,  it  is  perhaps  a  wise  pro- 
vinon  that  mt  fiatb  mould  thus  tar  be 
surrounded  by  thick  wood  wludt  efiectu- 
ally  prevents  you  from  obtaining  anv  view 
while  ascending,  and  thus  without  a  warn- 
ing, suddenly  presents  to  you  a  scene  so 
wonderfully  grand  and  beautiful  as  to  fairly 
daze  the  astonished  beholder.  The  excep- 
tion noted  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up,  where  a  tornado  a  few  years  ago  cut 
a  swath  through  the  heavy  growth  of 
spruces.  From  this  point  Windsor  prison, 
the  Cornish  hills  and  Croydon  mountun 
in  Corbin's  park  show  finety. 

But  the  goal  is  at  the  top,  and  the  dis- 

tanre  from  the  highway  to  the  summit  by 
the  path  is  estimated  at  three  miles,  so 
alter  a  Aon  rest,  you  make  another  start 
On  you  go,  up,  up  until  you  begin  to  think 
your  fate  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
horse  in  the  threshing  machine,  when,  one 
more  turn  and  almost  before  you  realize 
it  you  have  reached  the  very  tip  top  of 
old  ASCUTNEY,  and  are  feasting  your 
eyes  —  bewildered  for  a  few  minutes  — with 
one  of  the  grandest  views  on  earth.  The 
day  we  had  chosen  was  most  favorable, 
and  no  unfriendly  mist  enveloped  the 
mountain,  so  that  the  exhilaration  of  the 
first  sweeping  view  of  the  splendid  panor- 
ama ampiv  repaid  for  all  the  persever- 
ing toil  of  the  irksome  ascent.  To  the 
novice  in  mountain  climbing,  the  extent 
and  clearness  of  the  broad  expanse  of  land- 
scape and  the  surprises  that  greet  him  in 
the  relative  location  of  fiimiliar  places  form 
a  fascinating  and  instructive  object  lesson, 
while  he  reverently  feasts  his  higher  nature 
upon  the  grandeur  and  beauty  oi  the  scene. 
For  mysdf,  Bunker  Hill  monument  and 
"Silver  Mountain"  shrink  into  dwarf-like 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
eldest  of  the  "Three  Brothers"  (the  Indian 
name  for  Ascutney).  Enough  for  hours 
of  pleasant  contemplation  is  here  revealed 
to  the  unaided  eye.  Even  the  views  from 
Mt.  Washington  and  the  surrounding  sum- 
mits are  pronounced  inferior,  both  in  ex- 
tent and  beauty  of  landscape.  Certainly 
its  equal  cannot  be  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Ei^jland. 

Standing  on  the  eastern  side  you  have 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole  western 
slope  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  green 


valley  of  ilie  Connecticut  for  a  distance  of 
neariy  a  hundred  miles.  Far  in  the  north- 
east loom  the  granite  masses  of  the  "White 
Hills" ;  in  the  east  Mt.  Kearsarge  and  the 
lesser  summits  of  the  Sunapee  range;  and 
tn  the  south  east,  at  once  the  twin  and 
rival  of  Ascutney,  stands  Monadnock,  vis- 
ible  almost  to  its  very  base.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  you  notice  more  particularly 
the  peculiar  optical  illusion  of  the  concav- 
ity of  the  earth's  surface,  giving  the  river 
the  curious  appearance  of  flowing  up  hill. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the  delight- 
ful village  of  Windsor.  Farther  north  the 
larger  towns  of  Lebanon  and  White  River 
Junction  are  plainly  visiUe;  and  in  the 
east  lies  Qaremont,  with  its  whirling  spin- 
dles and  rattling  looms.  Turning  to  the 
soulli  again  you  notice  the  villages  of 
Charlestown  —  old  "  Number  4  "  ami  Bd- 
lows  Falls,  flanked  by  alternate  rows  of 
green  hills  and  greener  valleys,  through 
which  the  faunous  Connecticut  River  lumy 
winds  its  way,  looking  in  the  distance  like 
a  huge  silver  serpent  slowly  drawing  its 
ponderous  coils  along  as  if  loth  to  leave 
a  place  which  the  arts  of  man  and  nature 
combine  to  make  so  lovely.  Fyinp  close 
beside  and  often  in  conjunction  with  this 
masterpiece  of  nature,  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est monuments  of  the  civilization  and  in- 
genuity of  man,  the  steam  railway,  with 
its  constantly  moving  trains,  so  far  distant 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  tiny  toys. 
The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Tyler  reser- 
voir on  Bible  hill  shines  soft  as  silver  in 
the  sunlight.  Pages  might  be  written  in 
specifying  the  different  villages  not  3ret 
mentioned,  the  hamlets,  the  bridges,  the 
roads,  etc.,  that  are  distinctly  seen.  Assis- 
ted by  a  powerful  field  glass,  our  party  was 
able  to  descry  many  distant  objects  of  inter- 
est. Far  to  the  rast  at  a  high  elevation  a 
large  body  of  water  and  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage were  noted,  and  supposed  to  be  Lake 
Sumq>ee  and  New  London. 

But  all  too  (juickly  the  sinking  sun 
remin  i-  n>  that  if  we  wish  to  "take  it  all 
in"  we  must  change  our  location  and  ac- 
cordingly we  move  a  short  distance  toward 
the  western  side,  taking  a  position  on  the 
great  clifl  looking  to  the  north  and  west. 
Ah  I  we  have  reached  the  climax.  Nothing 
in  art  or  nature  can  be  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  than  the  picture  before  us.  From 
the  rock  on  which  we  stand  the  side  of  the 
mountain  seans  almost  perpendicular. 
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For  more  than  a  thousand  feet  the  descent 
is  so  sudden  that  you  wonder  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  scale  it.  At  our  feet  and 
seemingly  almost  beneath  us,  lies  one  of 
the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  the  State. 
The  beauty  of  those  green  fields  laid  in 
regular  squares,  dotted  with  white  houses 
and  backed  by  the  dark,  green  mountains, 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Language 
fails  to  describe  it.  You  seem  riveted  to 
the  spot.  Toward  the  setting  sun  the  out- 
lines of  the  Green  Mountains,  including 
Killington,  are  sharply  drawn  against  the 
sky.  A  cloud  of  smoke  tells  of  a  tire  in 
the  direction  of  Mt.  Holly.  To  the  north- 
east the  glass  brings  in  range  the  Franco- 
nia  region — peak  rising  beyond  peak  until 
the  view  dissolves  in  dim  suggestion  ot 
skeleton  mountains  with  unexplored  sum- 
mits lost  in  the  blue  sky. 

The  fast  lengthening  shadows  again  re- 
mind us  of  the  rapid  flight  of  the  precious 
moments,  but  still  we  look,  and  look  again; 
each  time  finding  some  new  beauty.  At 
last  we  reluctantly  turn  our  eyes  from  this 
enchanting  prospect  and  begin  the  descent. 


For  the  benefit  of  future  explorers,  we 
would  say  that  about  one-third  the  way  up 
this  noble  height,  after  crossing  a  bit  of 
corduroy  road,  there  is  a  stream  of  clear 
water  which  comes  down  from  the  right 
and  crosses  the  path.  Higher  up  springs 
are  passed  from  which  pure  water,  but  a 
few  degrees  above  freezing  temperature, 
may  be  had.  The  last  one  is  passed  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  below  the  summit,  and 
here  it  behooves  the  tourist  on  a  hot  day 
to  fortify  against  the  time  of  his  return. 
Above  this  last  spring  a  great  deal  of  zig- 
zag work  was  put  in  by  the  "engineer" 
who  laid  out  the  route. 

We  returned  home  to  dream,  again  and 
again,  of  ASCUTNEY. 

"For  worship  finds  his  altars  here, 
And  claims  his  own, — the  sun-kissed  sod." 

To  one  whose  soul  is  tuned  aright  this 
mountain  seems  to  speak  —  to  speak  of  the 
meanness  of  grovelling  things,  and  of  high, 
noble  aspirations.  Aye,  and  points  one  to 
his  Maker— GOD. 


REFLECTIOWS  IW  THE  PLACID  WATER  OF  A  VERMONT  TROUT  POKD. 
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AN  EPITOME  OF  MORMONISM 

As  it  was  at  fiist  under  Joaeph  Smitii. 

■V  OVANOO  D.  CLOUaH.* 


HOWEV  ER  a  X  ormonter  may  regard 
it,  as  an  honor  or  a  disgrace,  to  be 
rre^retted  or  proud  of,  X'ermont  has  the  his- 
toric distinction  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
one  of  the  great  characters  of  human  his- 
tory, whose  name  will  be  blazoned  on  the 
walls  all  along  down  the  corridors  of  com- 
ing ages,  side  by  side  with  all  others  who 
have  shaped  the  life,  thought,  and  action 
of  peoples  and  civilizations. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  1905.  on  one 
of  the  grand  hills  of  Vermont  that  overlooks 
the  vales  where  the  waters  of  the  White 
River  gather  to  go  down  to  the  sea,  there 
was  set  up  one  of  the  greater  shafts  of  gran- 
ite in  the  world,  to  mark  the  birth  spot 
just  a  hundred  years  before,  of  the  man 
who  twenty-five  years  later,  promulgated 
the  doctrines,  and  with  six  persons  estab- 
lished the  first  church  of  the  "Latter  Day 
Saints"  or  "  Mormonism."  v\n  ism  that 
has  been,  is  now  and  ever  will  be  of  equal 
importance  to  its  devotees  as  is  Judaism, 
Christism,  Islamism,  and  all  other  isms  to 
their  adherents.  An  ism  that  at  first  was 
persecuted,  mobbed,  and  lied  about  without 
cause,  tnit  later,  allowed  to  feed  itself  to  the 
full  on  man's  natural  viciousness.  h(  ramc 
a  nest  egg  of  discord  and  scandal,  a  viola- 
tor of  the  common  morals,  a  deficr  of  law, 
and  a  disgrace  to  itsdf  and  the  civilization 
that  allowed  it  to  become  such.  And,  an 
ism  that  having  flourished  now  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  gained 
thruout  the  world  more  than  a  million  ad- 
herents, there  is  not  probably  in  the  state 
of  its  birth,  or  may  be.  in  all  New  England, 
a  single  person,  not  once  a  Mormon,  who 
can  tell  what  it  was  at  first,  or  is  now,  out- 
side of  polygamy. 

If  the  wnter  could  tell  its  story  without 
once  putting  himself  into  it,  he  would  be 
glad  to  do  so.  Rut  because  he  is,  so  far 
as  he  knows  and  believes,  the  last  living 
one  of  the  original  New  England  Mormons, 
and  to  show  that  he  can  speak  from  snine 
of  the  authority  of  knowledge,  he  deems  it 
well  to  say,  that  as  to  years,  his  birth  and 
Mormonbm' s  were  synchronous.  He  |;rew 
up  in  one  of  the  first  of  its  cmnmumttes. 

*Mr.Cloug)i,  mlHerl  Id  V«nnont  and  X«w  Bampttbirp. 
baa  cmatrlbuted  M?reral  old-tlow  artictea  tu  Tim  V«nnoD» 
tar.  Be  now  Uvea  lo  Baat«n. 


All  his  young  life  was  in  it,  and  shaped  by 
it,  and,  if  he  would,  all  his  life  might  have 
been  His  first  religious  impulses  were 
moved  to  things  of  life  and  faith  by  his 
mother  and  many  of  her  people  then  Mor- 
mons. Till  ten  years  of  age  he  lived  much 
with  an  iinrle,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  of  Mormon  elders 
and  by  whom  he  heard  the  hiith  talked 
week  davs  and  preached  Snndavs  He 
heard  also  its  short  history,  principles  and 
aims,  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  the  Pratts 
and  the  Snows,  and  others,  who  since  have 
been  high  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  in 
Utah.  In  1840  the  uncle,  who  wanted  to 
take  the  ** young  Mormon"  with  him, 
started  for  the  *'  Promised  Land,"  then  in 
Xauvoo.  and  arrived  there  in  1S5 4  at  "Salt 
Lake  City,"  where  he  was  for  thirty  years 
a  successful  business  man  and  an  honored 
and  influential  leader  in  the  rhnrrh  Up 
to  well  into  the  years  when  a  boy  may  be 
called  a  young  man,  his  one  great  hope, 
ambition,  and  aim,  was  to  become  a  worthy 
and  al)1e  teacher  and  leader  of  Mormonism. 
But,  as  one  of  old  said,  when  a  child  he 
thought  as  a  child,  but  as  man  he  thot^ht 
as  a  man.  So  when  the  writer  began  to 
think  as  a  man,  he  began  to  be  incredulous 
of  all  the  isms  then  proselyting  for  adher- 
ents. If  he  had  not  doubted  all  the  other 
isms  founded  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, he  need  not  have  doubted  Mormon- 
ism, for  it  was  laid  on  the  same  foundations 
and  built  with  the  same  materials. 

While  in  such  mood  of  doubt,  some  years 
after  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyram 
had  been  killed  by  a  mob,  for  no  good 
cause,  Brigham  Young,  then  head  of  the 
church,  promulgated  a  new  "revelation" 
from  God,  the  "plurality  of  wives"  as  a 
tenet  of  Mormonism.  And  the  weight  ot 
that,  at  once,  tipped  the  scale  from  doubt 
into  actual  misbelief.  It  was  also  the  weight 
that  crushed  out  Mormonism  in  all  New 
England  at  that  time.  .And  so,  since  that 
time,  now  more  than  lifty  years,  he  has 
found  but  little  lo  say  in  favor  of  Mormon- 
ism. Still,  first  by  his  mother,  then  by  his 
own  correspond'  !!' f  he  kept  up  very 
friendly  relation^  with  his  uncle  till  his 
death,  and  so  kept  pretty  wdl  in  touch 
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with  Mormondom.  And  tho  he  sent  to  his 
uncle  many  a  denunciation  of  polygamy 
and  its  attending  evils,  he  had  from  his 
uncle  this  standing  offer:  "Whenever  you 
will  stop  criticising  us,  return  to  the  fold, 
and  preach  Mormonism,  come  to  me  and  I 
will  see  that  you  have  almost  any  position 
desired."  And  there  is  no  doubt,  if  he 
had  cared  less  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  and  ease  of  conscience,  than  for  a 
full  purse,  position  and  fame  of  some  kind, 
he  could  have  had  them  these  more  than 
fifty  years  in  Utah.  And  who  will  say,  if 
so.  his  name  might  not  have  been  used  in 
the  petitions  to  Congress,  and  in  the  anath- 
emas of  the  good  women  of  our  country, 
for  the  last  many  years  instead  of  the  now 
honorable  Senator  Smoot  ? 

But  now,  because  there  is  such  universal 
ignorance  of  what  Mormonism  was,  or  is 
now,  outside  of  polygamy,  and  is  so  often 
spoken  of  with  a  sneer,  as  if  there  never 
had  been  any  good  thing  about  it,  and  that 
its  adherents  ever  must  have  been  fools, 
knaves,  or  morally  depraved,  in  defense  of 
his  own  credulity  and  intelligence,  his 
mother's,  and  all  the  original  Mormons, 
he  will  say,  that  whatever  Mormonism  is 
today,  or  has  been  for  fifty  years,  at  first, 
measured  by  its  character  as  a  belief,  a 
religion,  and  inspiration  to  a  surer  faith  of 
a  future  life  and  salvation,  it  stood  well  at 
the  side  of  all  other  isms  then  influencing 
religious  life,  thought  and  action.  It  con- 
travened the  tenets  and  beliefs  of  no  other 
religion  founded  on  the  Bible.  It  pointed 
to  as  straight  and  narrow  path  of  life  as 
any  ism  of  that  time,  or  any  ism  of  today. 
Every  tenet  and  belief  of  any  Bible  relig- 
ion, was  also  a  tenet  and  belief  of  Mormon- 
ism. Christianity's  Bible  was  also  the  Mor- 
mon's Bible,  But,  besides  these,  the  Mor- 
mons had  other  beliefs  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, not  misbelief  of  the  others,  but  be- 
liefs of  men  and  things,  theretofore  unre- 
vealed  til)  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith.  Of 
these  beliefs,  the  most  conspicuous  are 
these:  They  were  at  last  to  be  allied  to,  and 
united  with,  the  Jews;  they  were  to  become 
'by  adoption  into  the  Latter  Day  Saints, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  another,  but  lost 
tribe,  or  house  of  Israel,  as  told  of  in  the 
Bible,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Kphra- 
im,  the  second  son  of  Joseph  whom  Jacob, 
just  before  his  death. especially  blest,  against 
the  angry  protest  of  Joseph,  who  desired  it 
to  be  Manaseh,  his  first  born,  and  said. 


Ephraim  would  become  the  father  of  a  great 
people,  that  later  the  sons  of  Ephraim  fell 
into  the  ways  of  nomads  on  the  eastern 
plains  of  Asia;  that  they  crost  Bering  Straits 
and  later  became  the  founders  of  the  civil- 
ization now  fully  known  to  have  obtained 
on  this  continent  previous  to  our  own ;  that 
some  of  these  sons,  of  whom  one  Mormon 
was  much  conspicuous,  wrote  their  histories 
or  chronicles  on  plates  of  metal ;  that  their 
e.xistence  and  repository  in  the  western  part 


Shaft  at  Joseph  Smith's  Birth-place,  So.  Rojalton. 

of  New  York,  was  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith 
who  found,  translated,  and  promulgated 
them  as  the  "  Book  of  Mormon,"  but  in 
no  wise  the  Mormon  Bible,  or  any  other 
B'ble,  but  only  the  chronicles  of  a  i)eople 
not  told  of  in  our  own  Scriptures.  The 
Hfe  history  and  teachings  of  Jesus  were  as 
dear  and  obligatory  to  a  Mormon  as  they 
have  been  to  any  of  his  followers  since  his 
day.  What  Jesus  told  his  disciples  they 
could  do,  if  they  had  faith  they  believed 
embraced  them.  So  they  healed  the  sick 
by  the  "laying  on  of  hands;"  cast  out 
devils,  talked  in  unknown  tongues  and 
interpreted  them;  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams.    The  command  of  Jesus  to  "go 
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into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  ("»ospol." 
was  a  command  to  them.  And  if  any  peo- 
ple or  sect  has  ever  better  lived  up  to  the 

injunction,  it  has  failed  to  have  an  hisi<  irian. 
And  finally,  as  they  believed  they  and  the 
Jews  were  to  live  a  millennium  of  years 
together  while  the  devil  was  chained  and 
Christ  ruled,  as  told  in  Kt  \  elations,  they 
sought  to  be  gathered  in  one  place,  the 
''Promised  L^d."  Hence  at  nrst  Nau- 
voo,  and  finally,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Now  is  there  such  a  stretch  of  credulity 
and  want  of  intelligence  in  all  this  ?  Who 
that  believes  Jesus  came  from  no  instrumen- 
tality of  man;  that  God  himself  wrote  the 
plates  of  the  law,  and  personally  handed 
them  to  Moses;  that  Moses  could  record 
his  own  death  and  describe  bis  burial  place . 
that  Jonah  lived  for  days  inside  a  big  fish 
and  came  forth  j»ood  as  new,  can  with  but 
poor  grace  criticise  and  sneer  at  Mormon- 
ism,  as  claimed  and  taught  by  Smith,  and 
believed  by  his  first  followers.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  that  Smith  promulgated  and 
practiced  polygamy,  but  the  writer  believes 
and  avers  it  isn't  true.  He  finds  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  it  hut  ran  produr^e  much 
to  disprove  it.  Smith  had  slept  in  his  mar- 
tyr's grave  some  years  before  "polygamy" 
"house  of  endowment,"  and  "sealing" 
were  in  a  Mormon's  vocabulary  and  the 
license  of  licentiousness  became  the  bane  of 
a  once  decent  religion.  No  other  evidence 
need  be  adduced,  that  polygamy  was  not  a 
thing  of  Mormonism  at  first,  than  the  fact 
that  Mormonism  then,  did  obtain  in  many 
parts  of  New  luigland.  It  was  then,  much 
as  it  is  now.  c  hurch  mem(H  rshi[^  was  largely 
of  women.  And  w  ho  that  knew  our  wom- 
en then,  or  that  knows  them  now,  knows 
full  well  that  no  religion  with  polyi^amy  as 
a  tenet  could  ever  get  a  sini^le  adherent  in 
any  part  of  New  England.  With  polyg- 
amy at  iivst,  there  never  would  have  been 
a  ^tormo^  rhnrrh  in  all  our  ronntrv,  if  any, 
in  all  the  world.  And  coming  as  it  did,  as  an 
alter  thought,  when  the  church  had  gained 
many  adherents  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, it  never  has  won  the  hearts  of  its  women. 
It  won  their  obedience  b^'  a  sort  of  brute 
force,  and  not  by  a  belief  in  it  or  a  love  for 
it.  To  be  sure  the  old  patriarchs,  whom 
we  are  taught  to  honor,  had  apparently 
as  many  wives  as  they  desired  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  anathemas  pro- 
nounced against  them  either  by  the  law, 
the  prophets,  or  by  nature,  in  the  loss  of 


vigor  or  intellectuality  in  themsdves  or 

descendants. 
And  it  may  well  be  questioned,  that  God 

cares  whether  a  man  has  one  wife  or  manv. 
Who  will  say  today,  that  the  man  who  has 
several  w  ives  and  so,  several  families,  who 
gives  his  name,  love  and  protection  to  all 
of  them,  is  not  as  decent  a  member  of  soci- 
ety, and  will  stand  as  well  at  the  bar  of  a 
just  God,  as  wni  the  man  who  has  one  wife 
and  several  mistresses,  who  gives  name, 
love,  and  protection  to  a  part  of  his  chil- 
dren and  lets  the  others  go  out  on  the  sea 
of  life  as  flotsam,  without  name,  love  or 
abiding  place,  till  at  last,  like  jetsam,  they 
sink  below  the  surface  and  are  forgotten? 

Who  can  draw  a  just  parallel  between 
the  evils  of  a  civilization  given  to  polygamy 
and  one  given  to  indiscriminate  and  frivo- 
lous  divorce? 

The  disgrace  and  sins  of  polygamy  may 
not  all  be  lain  at  the  door  of  Mormonism. 

In  any  later  civilization  it  is  a  disgrat  e  that 
anything  callint^  itself  a  religion  should 
have  polygamy  as  one  of  its  tenets  under  a 
claim  of  a  revelation  and  other  subterfuges 
ii'.  an  :ittrnif)t  to  make  it  decent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  And  it  is  an  ei^ual  .disgrace 
to  any  modem  civilization  that  allows  any 
such  thing  to  spring  up  in  its  domains, 
and  grow  to  full  stature.  And  we  as  a 
people,  we  as  a  government,  that  allowed 
it  to  gfrow  till  almost  a  giant,  are  as  much 
to  blnir.(  for  the  evils  and  stigma  of  polyg- 
amy during  the  last  fifty  years  as  are  the 
Mormons.  If,  when  Brigham  ^'oung  pro- 
mulgated his  revelation,  or  license  to  prac- 
tirr  lasri\ iousness  under  the  guise  of  plu- 
raUiy  of  wives,  we  as  a  government  had 
said  in  a  tone  that  meant  just  what  waa 
said:  "Stop  that,"  it  could  have  ended 
then  ati'l  there.  If  our  laws  were  not  then 
sutlicient  they  should  have  been  made  so 
at  once,  else  we  must  admit  a  weakness  in 
our  form  of  government  or  want  of  desire 
to  kill  the  evil. 

Any  fair  statesmanship  could  have  fore- 
told that  any  such  a  relic  of  the  old  civili- 
zations allowed  to  feed  itself  to  the  full, 
even  for  a  little,  would  soon  grow  to  be  a 
glutton  and  arrogantly  smite  us  in  the  iace»  * 
as  polygamy  did.  Even  tho  polygamy 
may  not  now  be  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God, 
as  it  seemingly  was  not  in  the  old  civiliza- 
tions, it  is  against  tin-  genius,  the  moral 
and  religious  sense  of  later  civilizations,  and 
against  the  way  we,  as  a  people,  set  out  to 
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live  our  lives,  and  that  should  have  been  a 
sufficient  impeachment  to  have  insured  its 
death  iifty  years  ago.  It  is  now  said  to  be 
dead.  It  may  be.  Bat  it  still  will  be  well 
to  watch  it.  Such  evils  have  many  tentacles. 

Still,  when  we  remember  what  Mormon- 
ism  was  at  first,  and  probably  is  now  with« 
out  pol^famy;  what  it  believed  was  to  be 


its  ultimate;  that  it  has  now  more  than  a 
million  here  and  coming  here;  that  already 
more  than  a  million  Jews  are  here,  and 
other  millions  looking  here,  let  not  any  one 
of  us  be  too  sure  that  when  the  millennium 
has  indeed  come,  the  devil  has  been  chained 
and  Jesus  reigns  over  his  own,  that  in  all 
that  great  omnium  gatherum,  there  will  be 
even  one,  not  a  Jew  or  a  Mormon. 


4.0ie  Fctr. 


Mountain  Directory. 

"Ten  miles  from  hotel  at  North  Troy  to  base  of  mountain,  where  teams  are 
lelt.    The  ascent  ol'  one  mile  can  be  made  without  a  >;ui(Jc.    There  is  only 
one  path,  in  fair  condition,  thru  woods  all  the  way.    The  last  half  is  steep. 
Last  water  halt  way  up.    No  house  on  summit.    View  unobstructed  by  trees 
and  many  points  of  interest  to  be  sera. 

-rt{lotltlf  -ftTan^fi^lb  Waterbury  to  Stowe  by  electric  line.  Five  mile  drive  thru  pleas- 
jj^fcUUHi    ^nauPimu*  farming  country  to  foot  of  nn  untain,  ascent  of  f  )ur  and  a  hall 

^  Odd  c...  miles  by  eood  mountain  ruad  to  Summit  House,  a  large,  comfort- 

able,  well  kept  hostelry,  4,010  tL-et  above  sea  level,  over  which 
the  Nose  towers  200  feet.  The  highest  water  in  the  state  bubbles  out  near  the  top  of  tlie  Chin, 
two  miles  away,  and  200  feet  higher,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  is  at  its  base.  The  view  is  rarely 
surpassed  in  New  England.  The  Adirondacks  loom  beyond  the  Champlain  valley  and  western 
Vermont  is  spread  out  like  a  map.  Montreal  is  faintly  visible,  and  to  the  east  a  tumult  of  monster 
hills  and  min^r  nuiuntains.  to  the  Connecticut  river  and  Mt.  WasbingtOfl.  Smuggler's  Ifotch  IS 
one  ut  the  points  of  rare  beauty  and  interest  on  the  way  up. 

atnpV fi  ^l)Iinttl     stage  Irom  Richmond  station  to  Huntington,  about  four  miles.  Two 
m^aulCl  3>   guilty,    niiles  thence,  via  Huntington  Center  to  Mr.  Liberty's,  near  base, where 
4  088  Fkct  fond  and  lodging  may  be  had.     The  distance  from  base  to  summit 

*  *  is  three  miles,  along  a  well  defined  path  thru  the  woods  and  no  guide 

Is  necessaiy.  Water  from  brooks  part  way  up.  Stunted  trees  on  summit  but  no  cabins.  Aver* 
age  time  01  ascent  two  hours.  Or  one  may  leave  the  train  at  North  Duxbury  for  a  five  mile  drive 
or  tramp  to  farmhouse  at  base  of  mountain.   The  view  from  top  is  unsurpassed. 

3^ iUttlfftm   ^ft^rtfc      Reached  fmm  west  side  by  thii to  n  mile  drive  from  Rutland,  over 
3B^Jf|**£5Sli2i^jEE22l    stage  road  via  Mendon.    Steep  mountain  road,  suitable  for  wagons, 
^        Fkct  ascends  four  miles  to  modest  hotel  and  stable  joo  feet  from  summit 

•  peak,  an  enormous,  irregular  pile  of  racks.   Ascem  by  path  on  east 

side  is  from  West  Bridgewater,  14  miles,  thru  imposing  scenery,  by  stage  road  from  u'oodstnrk. 
Two  miles  by  road  from  hotel  to  old  house  at  base  1  Juggernaut),  back  of  whic  h  swampy  wood 
road  leads  up  mount  ain,  succeeded  by  path  of  easy  grade.  Spring  of  water  a  dhIc  short  of  sum- 
mit, and  snnng  at  hotel.  Distance  three  miles,  last  mile  steep,  average  time  four  hours.  Rest  to 
take  a  guide.  Wonderful  panorama  from  peak  :  Lakes  Geof^and  Champlain,  Adirondack  Mts., 
Mansfield  and  Jay  Peak,  Connecticut  river,  Mts.  Washington,  Ascutney,  Kearsaise,  Monadnock. 

jfCTflllllf  ^LllttStnttt     Three  miles  from  Wintlsor  st  itii  111  to  .Mien  Dudley's  1  ir  Will  Hois- 
jlll.^**'*^  «»*JHmH>^»    ington's  farm  houses,  where  teams  are  left,  one-fourih  mile  from 
3  320  Fcer  base.  .Arduous,  three  mile  climb,  steadiIy,sinuously  ut)ward.  Good 

*  dry,  well-defined  bridle  path  thru  woods,  entire  distance.  Best 

water  in  tub  at  spring  at  half  way  sign;  fairly  good  water  in  wells  near  the  two  targe,  new  cabins 
on  nt-rtli  and  south  peaks  ol  summit  ridge,  maintained,  with  the  paths,  by  Ascutney  Moun- 
tain .Association,  for  public  use.  Average  time  of  ascent  two  hours.  Fairly  gcxx.!  trails  on 
Weathersfield  side  from  Frank  Proctor's,  and  on  the  Brownsville  side  fram  Herbert  Dunn's. 

.^Iflnflttf  (PnititinV  i^our  miles  from  .Manchester  station  by  carriage  fOed;  three  miles 
JfBlumtt  K>.-HUmUA«  ^^^^  N^tch  road,  which  leads  over  at  north  end.  to 

3  872  FccT  Sandgate.  Leave  teams  here  and  pro«xed  by  wood  road,  to  summit 

There  is  one  other  road  bv  Skinner  Hollow,  and  many  foot-paths. 
The  distance  up  troin  ^illa^e.  by  path,  is  2'._.  miles  W  ater  is  obtain-  <1  al  spring  on  south  end  of 
summit  There  is  no  -^li.  li,-r  at  summit.  The  view  includes  the  White  Mountains.  Lake  Cham- 
plain, Hudson  River,  IJennington  Monument,  and  Stratton  Mountain. 

[Corroctloii  or  britff  addition  •olU-lt*Kl.) 
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The  Kurn  Hattin  Homes  of  Westminister  and  Saxton's  River. 


BY  CHARLES  C.  BISHOP,  Suknintcnocnt. 


IT  was  a  noble  desire  in  the  hearts  of  it<; 
promoters  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Kurn  Hattin  Home  at  Westmin- 
ster, thirteen  years  ago.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
them,  the  late  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickinson. 
"For  a  long  time,"  he  says,  "I  had  been 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  children  in  New  England  who  are 
growing  up  in  poverty,  vice  and  ignorance, 
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and  that  our  present  institutions  for  caring 
for  them  are  utterly  inadequate.  I  had 
come  into  direct  contact  with  many  of 
them  in  my  work  in  Berkeley  Temple,  and 
many  a  time  had  my  desire  gone  out  to 
God  that  1  might  in  some  way  arouse  the 
interest  ol  the  public  in  their  behalf.  At 
the  same  time  I  knew  that  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  there  were  hundreds  of 
old  homesteads,  the  lights  ot  which  had 
gone  out  and  whose  acres  had  been 
abandoned  because  the  fathers  and  mothers 
were  dead,  and  the  children  had  gone  to 
the  great  city.  Why  could  not  some  of 
these  homeless  children  and  childless  homes 
be  brought  together  and  the  abandoned 
farms  be  reclaimed,  and  the  dying  New 
England  towns  be  repopulated?  At  least, 
thought  I,  a  beginning  oi  such  a  movement 


can  be  made  upon  a  small  scale  in  my 
native  town,  Westminster,  and  in  the  old 
home  of  my  mother." 

With  this  idea  Dr.  Dickinson  took 
measures  to  secure  several  pieces  of  prop- 
erty in  Westminster,  and,  with  the  generous 
help  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Van  Patten,  of 
Burlington,  the  first  steps  were  taken 
towards  opening  a  home  for  destitute 
children,  and  the  work  was  begun  in  July 
1894,  with  four  boys. 

The  property  now  consists  of  a  fine  farm 
and  buildings  at  Westminster,  far  up  on 
the  side  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  and  a 
farm  and  buildings  at  Saxton's  River,  (  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  S.  W.  Warner,)  pleasantly 
situated  near  a  thriving  village  ;  300  acres 
in  all.  The  work  is  undenominational, 
but,  we  trust,  thoroughly  Christian. 

Fifty-four  boys,  varying  in  age  from 
seven  to  seventeen  years,  are  now  being 
sheltered  by  the  Homes,  a  larger  number 
than  ever  belore.  Twenty-five  are  from 
this  state,  eleven  having  been  admitted  in 
the  past  twelve  months. 

Promising  boys  in  need  ol  a  home,  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  can 
obtain  admission  provided  there  is  room. 
The  need  of  a  home  is  the  main  requirement 
for  admission,  and  the  lollowing  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  boys  now  at  the  Homes, 
speak  for  themselves.  In  twelve  cases  the 
father  is  dead,  in  nine  the  mother,  and  in  six 
both  parents.  In  thirteen  cases  the  father 
has  deserted  the  family,  and  in  eight  more 
the  parents  have  otherwise  separated. 
These  irregularities  and  misfortunes  show 
how  heavily  most  of  the  boys  are  handi- 
capped from  the  start.  At  the  present  time, 
nearly  half  the  eligible  applications  have  to 
be  refused,  from  lack  of  room  and  funds. 
In  1 906,  twenty  out  of  forty-five,  had  to 
be  turned  away.  One  of  these  cases  is 
that  of  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age,  whose 
mother  died  seven  years  ago,  leaving  nine 
children  ;  and  the  father  has  been  missing 
four  years.  The  lady  who  made  applica- 
tion for  him,  said,  "The  only  place  for 
him  will  be  the  poor-house,  if  you  cannot 
take  him  in  ;  he  is  not  bad  enough  for  the 
Reform  school."  The  state  takes  care  ot 
the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  feebleminded,  and 
idiotic  children  of  the  indigent  poor,  but  if 
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they  are  blessed  with  health  of  mind  and 
body,  iihe  does  nothing  for  them,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  vicious  also.  She 
neglects  just  that  class  that  will  return  the 
largest  dividends  for  the  amount  invested. 


We  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  that 
it  costs  less  to  prevent  the  child  going 
wrong,  than  it  does  to  reclaim  the  man 
after  he  has  gone  wrong.  Statistics  tell  us 
that  but  few  who  reform  late  in  life  remain 
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reformed,  while  the  percentage  of  those 
who  fail  that  are  reclaimed  when  young  is 
very  small,  some  say  not  more  than  two 
per  cent. 

Another  application  that  had  to  be 
refused,  was  that  for  a  boy  eight  years  of 
age,  whose  father  deserted  the  family  some 
years  ago.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  mother 
placed  the  boy  on  the  train  and  .sent  him 
to  his  grandmother,  and  then  disappeared 
and  cannot  be  found.  The  grandmother 
is  partially  an  invalid,  and  unable  to  care 
for  the  child.  In  this  child-saving,  man- 
making  business,  the  good  of  the  boy  has 
to  be  considered,  regardless  of  the  account- 
ability ol  relatives.  The  child  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  his  environment ; 
placing  the  blame  does  not  help  him. 

Still  another  case  is  that  of  a  poor  little 
fellow,  whose  name  had  been  on  the  wait- 
ing-list for  some  weeks,  who  met  with  a 
serious  accident,  whereby  he  lost  his  left 
hand,  the  very  day  the  letter  accepting  him 
was  written.  He  was  in  the  hospital, 
awaiting  the  operation,  when  the  letter 
reached  his  grandmother  that  cared  for  him. 

The  need  of  better  efjuipment  has  long 
been  felt.    The  present  school-room  in  the 
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Administration  buildiny;,  is  entirely  in  the 
roof,  and  is  therefore  poorly  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Thirty-eight  boys  are  in  the 
same  building  with  the  superintendent  and 
wile  and  their  assistants,  all  the  time,  with 
no  place  tor  play  in  stormy  weather. 
These  tacts  have  led  us  to  advocate  a  new 
building  to  contain  class-rooms,  workshop, 
and  playroom.  The  need  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  a  wealthy  Vermont  lady,  who 
gave  generously  herself,  and  interested 
others,  so  that,  with  other  liberal  gifts,  the 
required  sum  has  been  donated,  and  the 
building  will  soon  be  commenced.  The 
same  good  friend  of  the  work  contributed 


"Give  while  you  live. 
Your  dvin);  gift  may  fail 
To  hush  the  world's  sad  wail; 
Your  gold  laid  up  with  care 
An  enemy  may  share; 
The  shameless  prodigal 
Perchance  may  waste  it  all. 
Cfive,  and  the  influtrme 
May  save  from  rank  otlence 
The  children  ofytjur  love; 
I^y  up  such  wealth  above. 
Since  God  gives  back  the  price 
Of  all  your  sacrifice  " 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to  foster 
the  work  than  now.  It  has  no  deficit  : 
the  property  is  clear  from  debt ;  and  a 
small  endowment  fund  has  been  started. 
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the  necessary  funds,  last  fall,  for  a  new 
kitchen  and  e.xtra  rooms,  which  have  been 
begun.  A  cottage  near  the  main  building 
has  been  fitted  up,  (money  for  that  pur- 
pose alone  having  been  donated,  )  which 
will  accommodate  about  twelve  boys.  This 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  vacant 
long,  and  will  not,  if  the  receipts  for 
current  e.xpen.ses  can  be  increased  to  warrant 
the  addition  to  our  numbers.  This  repre- 
sents the  one  great  need  of  the  work.  A 
liberal  endowment  would  permanently 
provide  the  necessary  income.  To  what 
better  object  could  one  consecrate  the 
treasure  that  must  be  left  behind,  when 
the  call  comes  to  give  up  things  of  earth? 
But,  better  yet, 


Ne.xt  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  we  might 
say,  as  a  help  to  it,  an  industrial  training 
is  the  greatest  safeguard  a  boy  can  have. 
Teach  him  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as  his 
head.  Therefore  every  Kurn  Hattin  boy 
has  .some  daily  duty,  from  the  one  who  has 
entire  charge  ol  making  the  bread,  to 
those  who  have  less  important  duties. 
"Work  first,"  "duty  first,"  is  the  univer- 
sal rule.  There  are  two  things  to  be  ac- 
complished; one,  to  get  the  work  done, 
and  the  other,  to  train  the  boys  to  do  it. 
Often  it  would  be  easier  to  dismiss  the  boy 
and  do  the  work  oneself  The  object  of 
the  management  is  to  bring  up  these  boys 
to  he  self-supporting  and  respectable. 
They  obtain,  while  in  the  Home,  a  com- 
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The  raising  of 
truit  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  care 
of  poultry,  come 
within  their  pro- 
vince, and  may 
be  made  profita- 
ble as  well  as  ed- 
ucational.  A 
small  start  has 
been  made  along 
these  lines  at  both 
homes  but  more 
means  are  re- 
quired for  their 
development.  So 
much  time  and 
energy  is  now 
given  to  the  nec- 
essary raising  of 
funds  for  the 


maintenance  of  the  Homes,  instead  of  to 
the  work  itself,  that  progress  is  slow. 

As  our  income  increases,  and  it  is  sure 
to.  it  is  our  intention  to  include  more  boys 
in  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

The  best  proof  of  the  right  of  the  Homes 
to  continue  to  exist  is  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  sent  out.  In  many  parts  of  the 
stale  Kurn  Hattin  boys  are  filling  honor- 


mon  school  education,  the  right  ol  every 
child  living  in  this  good  land.  Those  at 
VVestminster  attend  school  in  the  building, 
while  the  boys  at  the  Warner  Home,  Sa.x- 
ton's  River,  go  to  the  village  school. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  bring  up  boys 
than  on  a  farm.     It  matters  not  whut  trade 
or  profession  they  may  afterward  fillow, 
the  health  and  self-confidence  that  result 
from  work  on  the  farm,  may 
bring  them  success  where  their 
weaker   fellows    fail.  Strong 
bodies,  clear  heads  and  clean 
minds  are  the  best  equipment 
young  men  can  have  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  if  they  mean 
to  win. 

The  farms  are  being  steadily 
improved;  that  at  Westminster, 
which  is  better  equipped  than 
the  one  at  Saxton's  River,  sup- 
plies the  Home  with  the  nec- 
essary milk,  butter,  eggs,  poul- 
try, potatoes,  beans,  and  other 
vegetables  in  their  season,  be- 
sides several  months'  supply  of 
beef  and  pork  in  the  winter. 

But  something  more  than 
this  is  aimed  at.  There  are 
some  branches  of  farm  industry 
not  attempted  by  the  averajje 
farmer  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  help.  This  need  not  be  the 
case  at  Kurn  Hattin.  The  simple  (juestion  able  positions,  "wearing  like  steel,"  "giv- 
is.  to  get  started  right,  and  then,  with  wise  ing  good  satisfaction"  and  so  on.  One 
oversight,  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  boys,     boy  at  the  Warner  Memorial  Home,  attend- 
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ing  Vermont  academy,  has  done  exception- 
ally well.  A  former  Kurn  Hattin  boy  went 
to  Mount  Hermon  last  spring,  and  one 
now  at  the  Home,  goes  in  the  bXh  There 
is  IK)  limit  to  the  chances  open  to  a  worthy 
and  ambitious  boy. 

What  the  boys  are  being  saved  from 
that  are  now  living  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Homes,  should  be  incUxIt d  in  the  reckon- 
ing, by  all  means.  Nothing  could  be  more 
to  the  point  than  the  words  ol  President 
Roosevelt,  when  he  says,  "  In  the  state 
itself,  important  though  it  is  to  provide  for 
the  industrial  welfare  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  thing  that  is  most  important  is  to  take 


care  of  the  really  most  vital  crop— the  crop 

of  citizens.  The  thinj;  whirh  the  state 
most  needs  to  care  for  is  the  welfare,  not 
merely  material,  but  moral  and  intellectual 
as  well,  of  the  children  who  are  going  to 
make  up  the  State  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
hence. ' ' 

The  homes  are  incorporated  under  the 

laws  of  Vermont,  and  are  managed  by 
Trustees,  who  are  generally  well  known 
in  the  stale.  The  olticers  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  as  follows  :  President,  Hon.  Wm. 
J.  V^an  Patten;  Vice-  President,  Rev.  Clif- 
ford H.  Smith;  Secretary,  Gen.  N.  G. 
Williams ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Walker. 
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T       YOU  have  finished  breakfast, 

Ruth,  set  to  work  at  once  with 
your  wheel,  for  1  need  two  hanks  more 
for  my  stint  of  weaving  today,"  called  a 
motheriy  voice  above  the  clatter  of  pewter 
dishes  as  Mrs.  Dickson  bustled  about, 
clearing  the  table. 

"Oh,  mother!  must  I  spin  this  morn- 
ing." entreated  Ruth.  "Cousin  Mercy 
has  her  r]uilting  to-day,  and  Mary  Hrewster 
and  Hope  Newcomb  are  to  be  there  early. 
Mercy  asked  us  to  spend  the  day  and  I 
don't  want  to  miss  any  of  it,  for  I  haven't 
seen  Mary  or  Hope  either,  except  on  the 
Sabbath,  for  many  weeks.  May  I  go 
early,  too,  mother?" 

"Your  task  first,"  Mrs.  Dickson 
answered.  Then  seeing  the  disappoint- 
ment in  her  young  daughter's  face  she 
added  cheerfully. 

"  Fie,  fie.  my  dear,  do  not  idle  away 
the  minutes.  It  is  only  seven  now  and 
you  need  spin  but  the  two  hanks  this 
morning,  then  you  shall  be  free  to  keep 
holiday  with  your  mates.  Now  jog  the 
cradle,  for  the  baby  frets  and  needs  sleep. " 

Ruth  obediently  drew  her  chair  beside 
the  hooded  craflle  and  rocked  it  until  her 
baby  brother  was  asleep,  then  brought 
her  wheel  and  set  bu«ly  and  not  unhappily 
to  work. 

"  It  will  not  take  more  than  three  hours, 
if  I  hurry,"  thought  Ruth  to  herself,  "and 
I  know  mother  needs  my  help."  Hut 
though  the  wheel  hummed  steadily  Ruth's 
impatient  thoughts  would  stray  to  her 


cousin's  home  and  her  friends  gathered 

there,  and  never  had  a  stint  seemed  as 
lon^'  as  it  did  that  morning. 

"  1  here  '.  it's  dt)ne,""  she  e.xclaimed  with 
a  long  breath  of  relief  after  a  busy  three 
hours,  and  rising  she  placed  the  smooth 
hanks  of  yarn  in  her  mother's  hands. 
**It  does  seem  good  to  finish  it!  Now 
may  I  go?" 

Mrs.  Dickson's  words  of  commendation 
and  consent  were  cut  short  by  someone 
pasnng  the  small  window,  and  Mr.  EHck- 
son  entered  the  room. 

"Neighbor  Brewster  has  just  passed 
the  field  where  I  was  at  work,  and  left 
word  that  Sister  Prudence  had  another  of 
her  attacks  last  night,  and  has  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  you,"  he  announced  with 
some  an.xiety. 

' '  I  hope  it  may  not  prove  a  bad  attack. 
They  have  been  less  severe  of  late." 
worried  Mrs.  Dickson.  "Of  course  I 
will  go  at  once.  Ruth,  I  am  sorry  that 
von  must  stay  at  home  and  keep  house 
to-day.  i  know  it  is  a  disappointment, 
but  we  must  be  wilting  to  help  whenever 
we  can,  daughter,"  and  Mrs.  Dickson 
wrapped  the  baby  up  warmly  and  set  off 
hurndly  on  her  errand  of  mercy. 

A  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  dark- 
ened Ruth's  gentle  face  as  she  pushed 
away  her  wheel  and  seated  herself  in  a 
corner  of  the  old  settle  beside  the  fireplace 
after  her  mother  was  out  of  sight. 

"It  is  selfish.  1  know,  to  think  of  my  own 
pleasure  when  poor  .\unt  Prudence  is  sick 
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and  sufieringi  but  oh,  if  it  had  only  been 
some  other  day  she  had  wanted  mother !' ' 

wailed  Ruth.  "I  do  so  want  to  go.  We 
have  planned  and  looked  forward  to  it  tor 
weeks,  and  the  others  will  be  disappointed, 
too.     I  believe  I  will  go." 

Kuth  started,  half  frightened  at  the 
temerity  of  her  own  resolve. 

"Mother  didn't  tell  me  not*'  she  quieted 
her  conscience.  "  She  only  said  to  keep 
the  house,  and  I  can  do  that  and  go,  too, 
if  I  don't  stay  but  a  little  while/*  and 
Ruth  refused  to  argue  further  but  placed 
some  heavy  logs  on  the  fire,  set  a  lunch  on 
the  table  for  her  father  when  he  should 
come  in  at  noon,  and  throwing  on  her 
hooded  cape  set  of?  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  taken  by  her  mother. 

It  was  two  miles  and  more  to  Mercy's 
home,  but  to  Ruth,  accustomed  to  far- 
away neighbors  in  this  little  Vermont  set- 
tlement, the  distance  seemed  short  and 
was  mdeed  soon  covered. 

Mercy  and  her  friends  met  her  at  the 
door,  and  in  showing  the  new  quilt  and 
the  work  done  on  it,  and  the  recounting 
of  the  many  small  but  interesting  happen- 
ings since  they  had  met  last  the  time  flew 
rapidly  and  the  short  autumn  day  was  far 
advanced  before  Ruth  thought  of  her 
home  duties. 

"I  really  must  go,"  she  exclaimed  at 
Mercy's  remonstrance.  "  Mother  is  away 
and  I  have  the  supper  to  prepare,  and  I 
fear  the  tire  will  be  out,"  and  Ruth  bade 
her  friends  good-bye  and  hurried  home- 
ward, eager  now  to  take  up  the  tasks  that 
had  seemed  so  distasteful  only  a  few  hours 
before. 

The  path  ran  winding  in  places  between 

the  two  houses,  and  to  cut  ofT  one  of  these 
loops  Ruth  decided  to  take  a  cross  cut 
through  a  piece  of  woods  which  she  had 
often  traversed  before  and  that  would  cut 
oti  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  She  had  scarcely 
entered  the  woods  and  was  hurrying  for- 
ward, intent  on  reaching  home  in  the 
quickest  possible  time,  when  a  startled 
snort  and  a  crash  ot  brush  as  a  deer 
bounded  away,  frightened  lier  m  her  pre- 
:OCCupation.  .She  sprang  aside  and  started 
to  run.  but  tripping  over  a  projecting  root 
she  fell  and  was  instantly  jerked  to  her 
feet  and  stood  dazed  and  astounded,  her 
hand  caught  Up  and  strained  high  above 
her  head. 


It  took  her  but  an  instant,  however,  to 

understand  what  had  happened.  I  n  falling 
she  had  thrust  her  hand  through  the  loop 
of  a  snare.  She  had  seen  her  father  set 
just  such  a  one  for  the  bipf  |m>wling  lynx 
that  hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settle- 
meat.  Her  weight  had  dislodged  the 
strong  bent  sapling,  to  the  top  of  which 
the  snare  was  attached.  It  had  sprung  up, 
and  Ruth  found  her  wrist  held  in  the 
vise-like  grip  of  a  leather  thong. 

Ruth  reached  up  her  free  hand  and 
tried  tn  catch  the  sapling  top.  This  was 
out  of  reach,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
pull  on  the  thong.  The  sapling  was  stub- 
born and  refused  to  lower  unless  she  bent 
all  her  strength  to  the  task  and  this  drew 
the  Indian  slip-knot  of  the  noose  so  tight 
that  it  was  an  impossibili^  to  loosen  it, 
for  whenever  she  let  go  CM  the  cord  with 
her  right  hand  the  tree  sprang  back  into 
its  former  position  agam,  nearly  sweeping 
her  off  her  feet. 

Times  without  number  she  tried  to  e.vtri- 
cate  her  hand  from  the  noose,  with  the 
same  result  The  strained  position  of  her 
arm  and  the  tightness  of  the  cord  about 
her  wrist  grew  more  painful  with  every 
eflort  made,  and  at  length  she  became 
exhausted  and  stood  quite  still,  listening 
for  some  sound  in  the  forest  that  would 
denote  that  help  was  near. 

All  was  silence,  however,  e.xcept  now 
and  then  the  twitter  of  a  bird  overhead  or 
the  patter  of  feet  on  the  lea\  cs  as  some 
little  animal  scurried  over  the  lorest  floor. 
The  sun  was  near  its  setting  and  long 
level  shadows  stretched  through  the  woods. 
Ruth  thought  fearfully  of  the  night  that 
was  near  and  a  shiver  crept  over  her  as 
she  realized  that  savage  beasts  would  soon 
be  abroad. 

Ruth  had  time  for  reflection  as  she 
stood  there  al<me  m  the  woods.  She 
thought  of  the  home  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  her  care,  of  her  father  coming 
in  from  his  hard  work  and  finding  no 
supper  waiting  and  a  cheerless  room  with 
the  fire  out  and  the  remnants  of  the  noon 
lunch  still  on  the  table.  Of  her  mother's 
an.xiety  when  she  should  return,  tired  with 
nursing  an  invalid  all  day,  and  the  baby 
fretting  antl  cross  perhaps,  and  two  tears 
stole  down  Ruth's  plump  cheeks. 

"And  it  is  all  owing  to  my  sdfishness. 
Mother  will  never  trust  me  again."  she 
sobbed.    ' '  Oh,  ii  I  could  only  get  home !'  * 
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In  all  her  fourteen  vears  Ruth  had  never 
felt  so  desolate  and  conscience  stricken. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  head.  There 
had  been  no  sound  to  give  warning  of  his 
approach,  but  there  beside  her  Ruth  recog- 
nized Karonawa,  a  friendly  Indian  that 
had  more  than  once  been  made  welcome 
and  fed  in  her  father's  house.  Ruth  gave 
a  cry  of  joy  and  pointed  eagerly  to  the 
thong  about  her  wrist.  Karonawa  seemed 
to  understand  at  once  what  had  happened. 
He  drew  his  hunting-knife  and  slashed  the 
cord ;  then  as  Ruth,  weary  and  faint, 
sank  down  in  a  huddled  heap  on  the  leaves, 
he  picked  her  up  in  his  sinewy  arms  as  if 
she  had  been  a  two-year-old  and  carried 
her  home. 


Never  to  Ruth  had  the  little  cabin 
sf-emed  so  warm  and  bright  and  safe  as  it 
did  that  night,  nor  her  mother  so  com- 
forting as  when,  her  story  told,  she  was 
tucked  into  her  own  white  bed  and  gentle 
fingers  bathed  the  swollen  wrist,  while 
below  her  father  feasted  Karonawa  royally 
before  the  fire. 

"Now  go  to  sleep,  my  dear,"  her 
mother  said  tenderlv.     "I   think  I  can 

•I 

saffly  trust  you  hereafter,  for  this  e.xperi- 
ence  has  taught  you  the  value  of  obedience, 
I  hope." 

Ruth's  thankful  heart  answered  fervently, 
"  N'es,  mother,  it  has." 
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HILE  we  are  talking  about  food  and  recreation  and  the  folly  of 
buOding  memorial  libraries  which  the  towns  must  support  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  open,  a  great  many  ways  present  themsdves  in 
which  money  oould  be  invested  for  the  permanent  good  of  other  than  book-  <a  ^^etttiimfor 

worms.    You  read  in  the  papers  how  city  people  swarm  to  the  beaches  hot  t|p(  jPtt|lte. 
days  for  a  plunge  in  the  surf  and  to  enjoy  the, amusements. 

Wouldn't  country  people  enjoy  a  dip  just  as  wdl? 

Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  some  Vermont  boy  grown  rich  should  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  set  by  $3,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  swimming-hole  in  his 
native  town  ?  Some  would  laugh  when  they  read  of  the  bequest,  but  most 
of  'em  would  be  on  hand  at  the  dedication. 

Supposing  a  derrick  was  set  up  along  stream  and  all  the  shin-bumping 

boulders  removed  from  the  river  bed,  along  with  any  slippery  snags,  and 
the  bottom  was  raked  of  stray  bottles  and  tins,  and  the  brush  by  the  sandy 
beach  was  cut  away. 

The  next  thing  would  be  to  build  a  large,  substantial  dub  and  bath  house, 
with  wide  piazzas,  and  lockers  and  conveniences  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls 
and  older  people.  Then  lay  a  board  walk  to  the  water's  edge,  put  in  a  float- 
ing landing  and  anchor  a  raft  in  mid  stream. 

Then  have  an  instructor  in  attendance  at  certain  hours  daily.  Plenty  of 
college  boys  would  take  that  job  good  and  quick.    The  mothers  of  the  town 

would  be  glad  to  know  the  youngsters  were  learning  to  swim  in  safe  hands. 
The  rental  of  bathing  suits,  towels,  lorkers  and  row  boats  would  maintain  the 
establishment.  The  good-will  oi  the  community  would  go  out  to  that  bathing- 
park  in  a  hurry.  Instead  of  never  ^oing  swimming  "'cause  there  ain't  a 
decent  place  "  we'd  all  be  there — with  water  sports  on  the  holidays. 

It's  practical. 

Play  is  being  seriously  considered  as  a  part  of  our  national  educational 

system. 

What  more  delightful  sport  than  swimming? 

Do  you  think  the  boys  would  go  fifteen  miles  to  that  questionable  lake 
resort  if  they  had  this  thing  at  home  ? 

Wouldn't  the  village  which  sanctioned  this  step  be  looked  on  as  a  desir- 
able place  of  residence  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  remaining  in  the  rut  our  fathers  travelled  in  ? 

Why  concede  the  dty-world  all  the  summer  pleasures? 
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THEN  there's  the  ball  question.    It  is  no  longer  practicable  to  play  in 
the  road,  die  park  isn't  large  enough  and  you  must  keep  out  There 

are  no  lots  handy.    Up  at  the  next  village  somebody  finally  secured  a  fidd 

for  the  boys  at  S25.  for  the  season,  but  it  is  a  half  mile  out  along  a  sandy 
road  and  spectators  are  rare  at  the  infrequent  games.  The  lirst  game  had  to 
be  played  with  only  the  center  Iree  from  hay. 

Now  this  isn't  right. 

A  desire  for  ball-playing  lurks  in  every  young  American.  Fn^Mrly 

arranged  games  draw  like  the  circus. 

The  habit  of  relegating  the  athletic  grounds  to  any  old  place  is  a  mistake. 

M  notation  for 

tfe  Hfnnl»  Every  tow  n  would  better  pull  down  a  building  or  two  and  make  a  level 

^  ^  well-kept  play-ground  with  a  smooth  diamond  and  a  small  covered  stand, 

right  in  the  center  of  the  residence  section,  which  you  or  I  could  saunter 
round  the  corner  to  after  supper  and  play  at  ball  or  watch  the  other  feUows. 
.Snv,  if  wc  mafie  the  thing  fashionable  and  easy-like  what  a  lot  of  grown  up 
men  would  become  boys  again,  till  the  sun  went  down.  I  can  hear  'em 
holler  now. 

Over  on  the  side  there  the  kids  would  be  practicing  and  the  two  or  three 
tennis  courts  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  always  planning  for  would  be  busy. 

In  afternoons  the  tnothrrs  rntild  rest  on  the  seats  neath  the  maples,  while 
the  children  enjoyed  the  swings  and  the  tots  played  in  the  corner  sand-piles. 
And  when  night  came  perhaps  the  band  would  play  there. 

Is  this  impossible ?  Would  it  cost  $5,000?  But  couldn't  we  afiord  it 
if  it  cost  more  ?  We've  got  to  do  something  to  stop  this  flow  of  boys  to  the 
cit\',  or  "  out  west  ' '    They  ngh  for  the  joys  that  other  people  have— that 

we  read  of  in  the  papers. 

Come,  benefactors,  develop  (lu-  sinijtle,  sensible,  out-door  pleasures  at 
our  very  door-steps —  that  make  the  workers  content  with  their  lot. 

Better  a  hundred  thousand  for  play-grounds  than  be  governor. 
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How  many  dofs  own  you  ? 

Take  off  your  hat  to  the  honest  workingman. 

If  John  Bail'  V  v  ere  on  the  force  today  the 
pleasant  pastime  ot  cracking  post-ofliice  sales 
adgbt  be  fntemipted. 

The  acts  of  hoodlumism.  reported  from  all 
over  the  State,  are  often  the  direct  result  of  a 
lack  of  regular  employment  amonr  the  "sons 

of  respected  citizens.'^  Like  the  horse  out  of 
the  barn  for  the  first  lime  in  weeks  they  feel  like 
doing  something  devili  li  n  occasion.  These 
energy  plus  citizens  make  the  best  workers,  with 
proper  restriction. 

And  it  is  all  because  in  the  false  standard  we 
have  esublished,  father  and  mother  (good  old 
ftahioned  words)  tbiofc  hdmr  d^;va«fing. 

Vermonters.  as  a  nile,  have  no  use  for  Mor- 
monism,  even  though  Senator  Smool  is  all  right, 
as  Senator  Dillingham  and  lack  Harris  aver. 
We  twice  decided  not  print  ttie  article  on  Mor- 
monism  in  this  issue,  but  as  the  balance  is  nicely 
drawn,  do  so.  of  our  own  volition.  Polygamy 
is  in  our  belief,  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  Mr. 
Clough  well  says  it  may  be  well  to  watch  it. 
The  South  Royalton  people  are  well  satisfied 
of  the  strength  of  the  Mormon  body  today  by 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  at  the  Smith 
birth-place  rendes-vous,  every  season.  The 
Mormon  churrh  is  all  powerful  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Wyoming,  and  late  new*  advices  state  that 
Mormonism  continues  to  gain  con  -  t    It  i  te; 
the  war  waged  against  it.    We  are  reminded  by 
the  headline  writers  of  the  daily  press  that  Mor- 
mon elders  frequently  arrive  from  Europe  with 
to  to  80  converts,  Including  many  young  women. 
It  ;s  i  li  1  Mormon  representatives  are  about  to 
begin  proselyting  in  southern  X'erniont.  Our 
people  will  wish  to  judge  fairly  of  their  inten- 
tions— yesterday  and  today  — and  should  wel- 
come light. 

SHALL  WE  SPARE  THE  DEER? 

Several  state  papers  have  seized  upon  the 
hunting  feature  of  the  Corinth  article  in  the 
last  Vernionter  as  a  text  for  violent  censure  of 
those  who  shoot  It  er  vv  here  found,  in  orchards 
and  gardens  of  rural  districts,  during  the  open 
season.  We  thought,  when  handling  this  mat- 
ter for  publication,  that  it  might  bring  adverse 
comment  from  our  alert  friend,  Geo.  T.  Angell 
of  the  Massachusetts  humane  «;oneties.  but  ex- 
pected none  from  \'ermont.  w  here  some  pros- 
perous villages  are  without  a  public  watering 
trough  and  the  sight  ot  docked  horses  is  an 
almost  hourly  occurence. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  thought  ill  of 
the  slaughter  of  deer  feeding  so  near  the  homes 
of  man  at  early  dawn  or  twilight. 

We  do  not  countenance  this  practice. 


The  Vermonter  reflects^  as  best  it  can,  the 

actual  life  of  the  state. 

The  open  season  in  October  has  become  an 
established,  legalized,  lo-da^  festival  for  the 
hunters  of  the  State,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
in  the  woods  at  that  time.  The  early  morning 
light  of  the  "  6rst  day,"  last  season,  revealed  30 
hunters  around  one  swamp  in  MiddU  ?r  \  Six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  deer  were  legally  killed 
last  fall.  Scores  of  deer  are  brought  down  each 
year  which  have  ventured  too  near  civilization 
—in  fact  the  cracking:  of  rifles  in  the  demer 
woods  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  there.  How 
often  we  read  that  while  the  men  were  away  on 
the  hills,  the  bo\  or  '.he  farmer's  wife  or  daugh- 
ter "espied  a  noble  buck  in  the  orchard  and 
brought  him  down  from  the  kitchen  door." 

Our  correspondent's  aim  was  to  show  by  par- 
agraph and  camera  that  deer  were  plenty  in 
Corinth.  An  abundance  of  game  is  yet  deemed 
a  desirable  asset  for  any  state. 

ft  is  said  the  best  way  to  secure  the  repeal  of 

an  unpopular  law  is  to  rigidly  enforce  it.  It  is 
suggested  that  to  bring  set  line  fishing  to  notice 
and  prosecutio;!  ill  inns;  t  busy  with  the  bait 
pail.  So  too  the  presence  in  Vermont  print  of 
two  "heroes"  and  their  game  (best  photograph 
in  a  good  while)  secured  in  "a  few  minutes* 
hunting,"  of  a  one-sided  aspect,  seems  at  last 
to  have  brought  the  slaughter  of  innocent  deer 
to  a  head  and  the  storm  has  burst.  * 

So  long  as  the  law  permits  the  slaughter  of 
buck  deer  and  men  are  ur^^ed  on  by  the  desire 
to  emulate  others  by  securing  each  his  antlers, 
the  man  or  woman  who  can  handle  a  gun  is 
not  likely,  when  seised  bv  "buck  fever,"  at 
sight  of  the  game  in  his  back  garden,  to  call 
upon  his  conscience  for  the  moral  right  to  shoot 

n  he  doesn't  someone  elsb  will. 

In  the  present  state  of  thincs  it  is  not  where 
did  you  get  your  deer,  but  did  you  get  one? 
And  with  the  least  trouble. 

Aside  from  the  gratitication  of  the  savage  in 
us,  so  that  we  hesitate  not  to  slay  tlie  deer 
which  for  355  days  has  small  fear  of  us  (and 
may  have  been  •'sailed")  it  is  suggested  that 
the  deer  are  worth  more  to  the  stateas  a  brjuuh- 
ing  ornamental  attraction  than  as  a  mark  for 
local  hnnt  Ts  and  a  lure  for  the  Hceose  money 
of  out-the  state  sportsmen. 

The  men  coni^erned  in  the  article  can  not 
properly  be  called  "cowards,"  since  thty  and 
our  correspondent  in  sending  the  picture^ 
merely  and  unconsctously  carried  out  the  very 
act  of  all  the  country  side.  Nor  can  the  man 
who  takes  his  one  deer  where  found,  in  season, 
be  styled  a  "  game  hog."  He  is  not  in  the  class 
of  those  who  take  more  than  they  arc  etuitled  to. 

If  an  awakening  is  due,  and  it  is.  let  u&  have 
it,  but  sdze  not  upon  individuals  who  perpetu- 
ate a  system.  The  country  boy  and  man  know 
little  of  advanced  thought,  that  we  should  spare 
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harmless  birds  and  animals.  It  may  not  have 
been  taught  in  school.  They  have  more  likely, 
as  children,  witnessed  the  time-honored  chicken- 
shoot,  and  as  young  men,  been  chosen  by  one 
side  or  the  other,  for  the  annual  three-day  shoot 
of  the  villagers — when  every  dead  thing,  in  fur 
or  feathers,  contributed  so  many  points  in  a 
total  intended  to  make  the  losing  side  pay  the 
suppers  of  all. 

These  practices  still  obtain. 

The  system  is  wrong.  Why  not  try  local- 
option  in  deer  protection  and  be  reimbursed  for 
damage  by  deer  under  Act  156  ol  the  last  Le^;- 
islature?  If  people  knew  the  hills  of  certam 
Vermont  districts  were  the  abode  of  numerous 
unmolested  deer,  it  would  indeed  be  our  best 
advertisement.  It  would  be  an  enviable  privi- 
lege to  watch  these  noble,  graceful  animals,  at 
close  range,  or  any  of  our  wild  animals  —  wild 
because  we  pursue  them  with  certain  death. 

The  deer  know,  unmistakably,  the  season  of 
their  destruction,  as  many  are  then  seen  swim- 
ming the  Connecticut  from  Windham  and 
Windsor  counties  to  New  Hampshire,  whilst 
others  forsake  the  pa.stures  for  the  deeper  woods. 

Can  it  all  be  changed  ?  What  Vermonter  has 
not  viewed  astounded  the  advances  of  the  grey 
squirrels  in  the  Boston  public  garden.'  How 
the  large  fat  greys  at  Mount  Auburn  gambol 
over  the  mounds  of  a  nation's  dead,  regardless 
of  visitors.  Would  any  Vermont  "grey"  take 
a  peanut  from  your  fingers?  Nit.  He  takes 
the  highest  tree  and  the  other  side  of  the  limb 
immediately. 

Did  you  see  the  elk  grazing  unconcernedly 
in  Buffalo  city  as  the  bounding  trolley  sped  past 
their  low-fenced  feeding  grounds,  on  the  way 
to  the  Exposition? 

We'll  have  to  admit  city  folks  have  out-gener- 
alled  us  in  winning  the  confidence  of  our  native 
animals. 

Away  with  the  marble  rabbits. 

Can  there  be  a  more  graceful  ornament  for 
your  lawn  than  a  leaping,  bushy-tailed  grey  or 
a  graceful,  handsome,  clean-limbed  deer? 

Now  that  the  question  is  up,  thresh  it  out- 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  humane  education. 
We  have  spoken  for  the  birds,  the  herons,  and 
the  docked  horse,  more  than  once,  and  for 
aught  we  could  observe  were  quite  alone  in  up- 
country  editorial  policy.  We  are  glad  if  our 
presentation  of  deer  and  hunters  and  methods 
for  acclaim  has  at  last  brought  to  a  few  the 
sickening  realization  of  our  lack  of  humanity. 

Mountain  climbing  is  as  arduous  as  delightful. 
It  is  a  supreme  test  of  endurance.  Many  a  nov- 
ice would  willingly  give  up  the  ghost  and  await 
the  return  of  the  party  while  unknowingly  near 
the  top  were  it  not  for  the  example  of  compan- 
ions. A  gentleman  of  84  years  climbed  Ascut- 
ney  last  year,  and  never  complained.  He'd 
been  up  the  Alps  and  our  own  high  peaks.  He 
paused  often,  and  made  the  summit.  But  it 
was  early  apparent  coming  down  that  his  legs 
would  fail  mm.  Darkness  was  near.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  Two  long  poles  were  cut 
and  oet ween  them,  with  a  hand  on  each,  and  a 
young  man  fore  and  aft.  the  old  man  unsteadily 
pick^  his  way  down  the  grade  without  a  iall. 

Now,  then,  where  are  your  guide  boards? 


II  we  can't  have  a  new  station,  if  we  can't 
have  an  under  or  over  pass,  if  we  can't  have  a 
flagman — at  our  notorious  eight-track  crossing 
—  will  the  Central  Vermont  place  an  arc  light 
overhead,  or  must  a  human  life  be  given  to 
bring  this  about  ?  The  eyes  of  Vermont  are  on 
White  River  Junction.  There  are  close  calls 
at  the  C.  V.'s  gauntlet  of  death  every  24  hours. 

The  Vermont  Register,  in  new  form,  is  worth 
a  trial.  Certain  classifications  are  exhaustively 
made  and  the  Register  as  a  whole  gives  prom- 
ise of  a  valued  reference  work. 

Welcome  the  first  accident  that  brings  auto- 
mobile speed  restriction  to  any  town.  Some- 
body must  be  a  martyr  lor  the  common  good. 

To  the  Pole  in  a  balloon.  Let's  have  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  over  terra  firma  first. 


WHO  SAID  PROTECTION? 

Burlington  has  raised  ^50,000  for  the  V.M.C.  A. 
St.  Johnsbury  is  after  125,000.  And  both  are 
being  secured  readily.  A  new  spirit  seems  to 
pervade  the  organization — to  which  every  cit- 
izen subscribes.  The  plan  of  providing  24  room 
dormitories,  renting  at  $2  00  a  room,  will  be 
capital  in  two  ways.  The  welfare  ot  the  towns 
will  be  g;reatly  advanced  and  each  room  will 
bring  an  income  of  I50.  a  year,  after  deducting 
heat,  light,  laundry,  janitor,  etc. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  opening  of  man- 
ual training  schools  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Wood- 
stock. Windsor.  Hratlleboro.  and  other  places, 
lor  the  summer.  Large  attendance  and  genuine 
interest  characterize  these  sessions.  * 

Sewing,  weaving,  chair  bottoming,  basketry, 
carpenter  work,  and  cooking  are  actually  being 
taught  in  X'ermont.  But  as  yet  only  by  the 
munificence  of  broad-minded  citizens. 
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Fox  Hunting  in  GuildhalL 

BY  aCO.  B.  STCAR*48. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  was  trapping  in  Guild- 
hall and  Granby,  stoppinjj  in  a  friend's 
house,  cooking  my  own  ^ub  and  living 
alone.  One  morning  an  old  fnend  came  along 
with  a  long-banded  Queen's  arm  shot-gun  on 
his  shoulder.  It  had  been  made  over  from  a 
flint  to  a  cap  lock.  I  said  "George,  whert-  you 
going  with  that  old  iron  hole?"  He  said  "Come 
with  me  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  still  hunt  foxes. 
Coin'  over  to  the  Adin  posture.  Only  three 
miles.  Suretogitone-Hmow  jest  right.  (There 
was  about  an  inch.)  Tliis  old  gun  will  kill  one 
quarter  er  mile  if  c'n  ever  git  it  ter  go."  I 
grabbed  Old  Betsey  (a  Greener  lo-guage)  and 
a  handful  of  shells  and  away  we  went.  When 
about  halt  way  it  commenced  snowing  and  the 
thick  spruce  timber  looked  gloomy.  Geoige 
told  stories  of  bears  and  lynx  that  he  had  seen 
and  heard  till  I  changed  the  shells  from  No.  4 
to  T.T.  shot,  a  small  buck  shot. 

When  we  got  near  the  pasture  i  which  was  sur- 
founded  by  woods  and  has  about  250  acres 
cleared)  we  saw  a  firesh  fox  track.  George  said : 
"Look  er  that!— fairly  smokin'  it's  so  fresh; 
keep  both  eyes  open  now."  When  we  came 
into  the  open  pasture  the  fox  track  made  up  a 
ravine.  George  took  the  ridge  on  the  left,  1  on 
ri^t  side  of  ravine.  He  was  a  little  ahead  of 
me  and  could  see  farther  up  the  ravine.  Sud- 
denly he  shoutad.  *' Shoot  that >!kr!  shoot  that 
fox  \ "  and  a  very  lai|ce  fox  ran  past  him  within 
30  yards  and  on  towards  me.  When  about  50 
yards  from  me  I  turned  loose  and  over  he  tum- 
Dled.  George  came  down  laughing  and  say- 
hag:  "I  knew  you'd  hit  him.  I  knew  we'd  git 
one."  Isaid  "Why  didn't  you  shooL  You  had 
a  mudi  better  chance."  He  said:  "Oh I  the 
d— I !  He'd  been  clear  to  Guildhall  before  the 
shot  would  got  out  o'  my  ^un  !  " 

We  went  out  to  an  old  lumber  camp  and  ate 
our  lunch,  skinned  the  fox,  and  took  a  turn  up 
in  the  spruces  where  I  had  set  two  marten  traps. 
Found  a  nice  marten  in  one  ot  them.  I  also 
shot  a  partridge.  George  saw  a  large  wood- 
pecker hammering  on  an  old  dead  stub  and  said 
ne  would  show  me  what  his  old  gun  (on/J  do; 
took  a  rest  in  the  forks  of  a  small  tree  and  com 
menced  to  pull,  pulled  so  hard  he  finally  pulled 
die  muzzle  off  the  rest  and  when  it  had  dropped 
about  four  inches,  it  went  off  with  a  roar  like  a 
Fourth  of  luly  cannon  and  cut  the  small  tree 
clean  ofi',  but  did  not  hurt  the  bird.  George 
said:  "  There,  what  kind  of  a  time  would  I 
had  shootin'  a  fox  runnin'  with  this  dum  gun? " 
I  told  him  he  was  a  success  foiling  timber  any- 
way. 

That  evening  a  fox  hunting  friend  named  Jim 
came  to  see  me.  Said  a  wood  liauler  told  nim 
he  saw  a  bear  track  that  eve  when  he  came  over 
Bear  Hill.  Jim  wanted  me  tu  go  with  him,  ne.xt 
day  and  see  about  it.  So  next  morning  before 
daylight  a  team  landed  us,  with  Jim's  fox  hound 
about  a  half  mile  fromthebear(>)  tracks.  When 
we  got  to  them  we  found  only  hedgehog  tracks. 
Well,  the  blue  smoke  floated  serenely  away 
over  the  tree-tops  as  we  dis  cussed  the  situation. 
Finally  when  we  could  think  of  nothing  more 
to  say  we  concluded  to  go  fox-hunting,  lomid  a 


^ear  #oolii 


Jvjst  as  easy  and 
just  as  cheap  to 
get  clothes  that 
are  made  right, 
aa  to  get  tnose 
that  are  made 
wrong. 

We're  glad  to 
show  you  how 
ours  are  made. 

You  get  extff 
•ervice  just  whert 
you  need  it— in 
the  coat  front- 
no  wrinkling  or  sag- 
ging, just  a  nice 
tmooth  Ht  as  long  as 
the  bbric  holds  to- 
gether. 

Prices  easy— $10.00 
to  $20.00  a  suit. 

If  you  want  a  eon  I 
/romf  made  lik*  th* 
on*  im  Ikt  cut  you  will 
have  to  com*  Mert. 

Wheeler  Bros., 

TsUon  sad  Oltthier*, 
While  MverJttnctloL 


jj^andolpb  Saiiatonuiii,iBc 

DR.  J.  P  GIKFORD,  Medical  DirecMr, 
MISS  KATHARINE  LEHAN,  Head  Nurse. 

Thin  wflU'iiiiipiied  Saniitorlurii,  uleiwautly  lu- 
cnted  Amid  ni<>»t  hmltbtal  ■omMHMlaai,  ofllin  a 
■plfDdid  retrvat  for  the  nick  and  noSMliR. 

ThnroaaMy  eompetent  nuKllral  ■kill.  elUHptit 
and  klndljr  n«fim.  and  hornHikH  trfHtiiiciK  roii. 
Bt>lr<'  to  reiurn  pntU-iitM  t>>  i liclp  Iiihih-k  »i'H  iiiid 
liiilHiy.  OiM'tatliiK  rill, in  j.ri  iilfd  with  i-vrry. 
thIiiK  niniliTti  ill  Niirift-ry.  .\  lltn-  rerord  o(  mir- 
n-Maful  cnm^.  \  woll-orden-il  Invtltaiton,  wber« 
naiure  and  Hci«nce  aid  In  thercntoratUmof  liealth 

Tetms,  tlO.00  per  week  and  up. 

Addm«  thr  Medidt  Dkmlor,  RANDOLPH,  VT. 
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track  and  let  the  old  don  Itxxe.  Soon  the  fox 
came  aruund  and  I  let  drive  at  him,  about  75 
ymrds.  Jim  said:  "Too  far !  too  far ! "  but  the 
K>x  rolleo  over  once  or  twice  and  ntn  again, 
jim  said:  "He's  ratlin'  the  shot  ottt  of  hislur." 
out  he  only  ran  a  short  distance  and  went  in  a 
hole.  I  went  to  a  Mr.  Booth's  for  shovel,  axe, 
and  crowbar  and  we  dug  till  we  could  sec  his 
head.  Jim  sent  the  dog  in  to  pull  out  Mr.  Fox 
but  Mr.  F.  sent  the  doe  back  with  a  bloody 
nose,  and  the  dog  would  not  go  back  in  again. 
Jim  wanted  to  shoot  the  fox  then  but  f  told  him 
to  let  nic  play  dog  awhile,  and  got  a  short  stick 
and  crawled  down  close  to  the  fox.  He  prowled 
and  snapped  his  teeth,  but  I  held  my  left  hand 
over  the  nole,  and  put  the  stick  down  for  the 
fox  to  bite,  and  when  he  bit  I  pulled  his  head 
out  of  his  hole  and  dropped  my  left  hand  over 
his  throat  and  pulled  him  out  of  the  hole  and 
quickly  broke  his  neck.  We  tiien  xctumed  the 
tools  and  started  tor  home. 

Soon  the  old  dog  was  after  another.  We 
stopped  in  an  old  Tog  road  and  toon  the  fox 
jumped  ov«rthe  fenca  behind  us.  jim  beard 
him  strike  the  fence  and  turned  like  a  flash  with 
gun  at  his  face.  Before  the  fox  could  cross  the 
road  the  old  gun  spoke  and  another  chicken 
thief  was  dead.  Jim  said:  "  What  was  tlie  rea- 
son you  didn't  shoot?"  Told  him  I  was  chang- 
ing myfum  from  one  side  to tother and  couldn't 
thmlc  (Mbut  one  th  i  ng  te  r  time;  on  our  way  home 
I  managetl  to  drop  a  ccjuple  of  partridges  on 
the  wing  while  Jim  was  ihatn:ing  his  Qutn  Had 
fried  partridge,  baked  potatoes,  hot  biscuit  and 
nice  Vermont  butter  tor  supper  that  night  and 
«  fox  itory  instead  of  a  bear  story,  to  tell  my 
eveninf  callers. 


The  Three  Dollar  Gun. 

■V  w.  p.  WILLS.  CNtartn. 

NESTLKI)  amonethe  green  hills  of  central 
Vermont  stood  a  small  farm  house  with 
the  front  guarded  by  two  immense  liUr 
bushes,  which  in  their  short  season  nocklcd 
their  purple  plumes  in  the  fitful  wind  and  by 
their  fragrance  attracted  many  gorgeous  lMitter> 
flies  ancT  humming  birds.  Between  these,  on 
the  front  steps  sal  a  boy  of  perhaps  fourteen 
years,  lovingly  caressing  a  "  Three  dollar  shot 
gun,"  (the  smallest  gun  made  that  can  claim 
any  degree  of  usefulness)  smooth  bore,  muzzle 
loading;  possessing  no  modern  improvements 
— but  a  gun.  He  was  evidently  expecting  some 
one,  as  between  the  proud  glances  bestowed 
upon  his  tirearrn  he  would  turn  his  head  to  peer 
down  the  road  from  which  direction  soon  ap- 
peared a  smart  ^oung  man  evidently  not  coun- 
try bred,  who  With  elastic  step  and  upright  b«ar- 
ini;  soon  covered  the  short  distance  between 
them. 

"Hello,  r.eorge!"  "  Hello.  Frank !"  And 
then,  "O:  what  a  beautiful  gun!"  This  from 
Frank  as  he  took  the  modern  wea(>on  from  his 
companion.  "You  don't  call  this  a  gun?" 
said  George,  picking  up  the  "Three  dollar  shot 
gun,"  from  the  step.  "I  would  call  it  a  poor 
relic  of  a  pre  historic  age,  fit  only  for  some  incon- 
spicuous place  in  a  museum'"  Frank's  lai  e 
grew  red  but  he  gallantly  stood  by  his  well  tried 


friend.  "O '  that  is  better  than  it  looks.  I  have 
killed  squirrels  and  partridges  with  it  six  rods 
away." — "What  are  squirrels  and  partridges?" 
said  Georn.  "This  gun,"  taking  lus  ow*n  in 
hand,  "will  kill  bear,  catamount,  or  anything 
else,  at  least  fifteen  rods  ofl'".  You  will  see  how 
I  will  slay  the  game  before  it  is  fairly  in  sight. 
Come  on,  we  are  already  late."  And  the  two 
shouldered  their  respective  guns  and  took  the 
shortest  cut  for  the  woods. 

Before  entering  the  woods  wat  agreed  that 
they  follow  two  ravines,  down  which  silvery 
streams  rippled,  then  climb  the  hill  between, 
and  meet  by  a  giant  hemlock  whose  proud  head 
bowed  to  the  morning  sun,  plainly  visible  from 
where  they  stood,  llie  two  separated  with  the 
assurance  that  neither  would  aboot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  other^  and  the  expccMed  desire  of 
George  to  meet  big  game. 

Frank  skirted  the  opening  for  a  few  rods  and 
the  report  ol  the  despised  "three  dollar  gun" 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  two  partridges  and 
a  gray,  when  loud  over  the  intervening  ridge 
came  the  voice  of  George,  "O!  F*r>a*n>k  t 
C  o-m  e  o-u-i-c-k,  F-r-a-n-k— !"  Frank,  who 
had  just  reloaded,  hastily  added  three  buckshot 
and  a  paper  wad  to  an  already  large  charge  for 
so  small  a  gun  and  hurried  up  the  ridge. 

When  at  the  top  he  espied  tbe  shouting 
George,  hatless  and  gunleis,  atanding  as  if 
transfixed,  and  powerless  except  as  regards 
luii^  power,  which  seemed  to  increase  aS  be 
re|>eate(i  "  F  r  an  k  '  C-o-m-e  q-u-i  c-k!" 

In  a  jiffy  Frank  was  by  his  side  saying,  "What 
is  the  matter  with  yowl"  —  ''See  there/"  and 
George  pointed  to  an  old  elm  that  stood  a  few 
feet  a  way  from  behind  whose  shaggy  trunk 
peered  the  wild  eyes  of  a  "Bob-cat"  (lynx). 
No  sooner  seen  than  the  three  dollar  shot  gun 
was  leveled  and  the  death  of  poor  Bobby  was 
painless  with  two  buck-shot  buried  in  its  brain. 

The  modem  catamount  slayer  was  rescued 
from  its  ignoble  position  in  the  dust,  the  hat 
reclaimed  from  a  position  on  a  dead  limb,  and 
the  two  marched  home  with  the  dead  cat  over 
George's  shoulder.  But  the  last  remark  heard 
from  George  wa«:  "Frank,  if  any  one  asks, 
let's  not  tell  all  the  particulars." 


Woodstock  im,(su)^^^ 

«7olf  Cnmr.  Channtnr  nrtvw. 
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Buick.^  it  Bmi^^ 
Cadillac  and  ™ 

Stanley  Automobiles. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND. 


Attto  Supplies  and  Repair  Shop.  \ 


Ask  for  one  of  our  Route  Cards— they  are  fine. 

EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE 

QO.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt 


H.  R.  MILUER.  MANAOBR. 


pjanover  Crackers  are  the 
most  Economical  Food. 

They  are  all  goodness.  There  is  no  waste  about  them. 
They  are  large,  lightly  browned,  well  made  from  selected 

wheat— and  satisfy  appetite  every  time. 

THEIR  KEEPING  QUALITIES 
ARE  UNEXCELLED. 

They  come  in  neat,  odor-proof  boxes  ^ 
of  100  each,  and  are  sold  by  some  grocer 
in  every  town. 

Always  ask  for  HANOVEKS— made  hy  SmUh 
ft  Son,  at  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
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liKe  An  Old  meui 


You've  known  it  many  years.  Older 
tiwn  this  feneration.  Ttie  giMt 
pnawtor  of  chrta  ttnliw 
boon  k 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 


Used  Year*— NoUilac  So  Ooo4. 


Dr,  B.  J  Keodall  Co.,  Enoebum  FalJs.  Vt. 

Oeotl<nnt*n: — WUl  you  pleaae  send  me  a  <'**py  ymir  "Tre«tl»e  on  Um 
Hone  and  liia  I>i«c— rw."  I  haye  uhmI  Kendall'ii  Spaila  Cure  for  a  number  ot 
fmn  maA  f o— d  ■■thlt  ■>  g— d  ttr  Cmrtt,  tpmnm,  tOmfjbmm,  mU.  I  ' 
•IwiiMdtwoflCyanrlKwkaallth^aMtMinoab  IT 

Cares  Curb.  5pavin.  RlnfboM, 
DUeuc*.  and  all  like  aiimeoU. 


Accept  BO nSi&SS^'^lMlpNMSbOOk, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDAIJL  GO^ 


tC.  B.  livsiKe,  IB.  Ik., 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


JUNCTION  HOWB  AND 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  stawc 


Good  Tems  and  Careftal  Driver>. 
White  Mver  Jnncflon,  vt 


We  Weave  mJGS  fhMH 
Your  Mfarn  and  dtocard* 
ed  Carpets-Circular* 

No  Agents — 

BELGRADE  RUG  0> 
HoiiioSfrBooioi^ 


FOR  SEEDINQ  DOWN. 

Farmers  who  are  looking  for  a  first-class  fer- 
tilizer for  seeding  down  in  the  Summer  or  Fall 
will  find  it  in  the  following  formula.  This  form- 
ula was  orif^inated  by  the  Director  of  the  V«r> 
mont  Experiment  Station  at  Burlington  and 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  ii6  of  the  station. 
The  amounts  named  are  for  one  acre: 

Raw  Ground  Bone,  300  to  400  lbs. 
Acid  Phosphate,  100  to  150  lbs. 
Wood  Ashes,  300  to  400  lbs. 
Muriate  of  Potash,     50  to  70  lbs. 

The  ingredients  of  this  iiiixture  are  all  recog- 
nized as  valuable  fertilizing;  .i>;ents  but  with  the 
exception  of  .\stit-s  they  heretofore  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  markets  of  Vermont. 
This  condition  is  now  changed  and  all  the 
materials  of  the  formula— except  the  Ashea» 
which  the  fanner  cati  usually  fbmish  himself— 
can  be  purchased  of  Carroll  S.  PaRe,  Hyde 
Park.  Vt.,  who  will  be  j)leased  to  make  quota- 
tions on  application. 

The  Muriate  of  Potash  and  Acid  Phosphate 
he  sells  are  the  purest  that  can  be  bowht  and 
bis  Raw  Ground  Bone  is  guaranteed  to  be 
absolutely  pure  and  the  best  the  market  affords. 
Thf  bone  which  he  offers  is  simply  the  finer 
particles  that  are  sifted  out  of  the  coarser  Gran- 
ulated Bone  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
his  Page's  Perfected  Poultry  Food.  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Bone  ordinarily 
ofiered  by  the  trade  as  that  has  usually  been 
steamed  or  treated  with  acids.  It  will  be  usu- 
ally found  that  practically  all  the  nitrogenous 
elements  have  been  removed  to  make  glue, 
thus  taking  away  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
bone.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  matter  af 
Summer  or  Pall  seeding  or  of  FerttKaen  for 
any  purpose,  write  liiin  for  information  and 
prices  mentioning  this  inagazuie. 
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"I'm: 

A  olinr 


inrinlijfc. 
ji  I  (■  t  u  remiue 
and  Ii(*hUIi(iiI 
i4i-ctlon  oti 
I  hi  «  CO  II 1 1  - 
tieiit.  anil  the 
place  to8V>end 
villi  r  vneR- 
t  loll  Ik  In  the 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

and  nionjt  the  ithorpH  nl  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  lienullful  brochun*  kI'  Iiik  ii  conipleie  ili-i«Tli>- 
tlon  of  nil  the  vHlaj{e»  aiii]  renorlM  Icx-nted  on  Ihc 
1 1  lie  of  tli« 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

im<l  on  thenhoreti  of  l.nke  rhftiiiiilalii.  iiIho  n  list 
of  Hotels  null  the  liont  Kanillv  MoiiieH,  who  will 
tiike  Btiminer  lionriliTii  «t  iirire*  rnnt;lini!  from 
$4.««  to  $10.00  iK-r  week.  In  now  pemly  for  ilellver.v. 
Miiiletl  i>n  receipt  of  «  centM  for  poHtiiKv.  on  appll- 
riitinn  to  T.  H.  HAM.EY.  N.  K.  1'.  A  ,  Wnnh- 
iHRlon  St  ,  Hrwion.  or  A.  W.  KtX  I.F.STON K.  S. 
I'.  A  .  3V)  llro(i«I»/vv.  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS.  VT. 

a.  G.  JONES, 

Oon'l  M ftniger. 


J.  E.  BENTLEY, 
Oen'l  Pafienger  Agt. 


Who'U  you  have  in  your  bouse? 

the  fellow  who  drifted  Into  PlamblnK  and  learns  at  your 
espenMe,  or  the  practical  I riide-itchool  worker? 

REED.  OF  WINDSOR.  »*ndii  experlfnct>d,  grraduiite 
workmen  on  every  Job.   Their  HnUhed  wi>rk  In  a  dellKbi. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

The  Great  Suniier  Playground  of  America 

Write  For  Booklet 

NEW  ENGLAND  . 
VACATION  RESORTS 
■FREE- 


19  Other  Summer  Publications 
dcscriptlTe  of  tbe  beautiful  New 
England  scenery— 

List  sent  on  application. 

Address,  Passenger  Department,  Boston. 


D.  J.  FLAHDER8, 
Pail.  Traf.  Mgr. 


0.  M.  BUBT, 
Oon.  Paaa.  kgt. 


^ermonter 

should  own  a  copy  of 

WALTON'S 
VERMONT 
REGISTER 

for  1907-08.  It  contaifis  a  complete 
and  accurate  classified  directory  of  the 
officers  of  the  state,  counties,  cities, 
towns  and  villages  for  1907-08;  also 
their  valuation,  elections,  industries, 
institutions,  banks,  newspapers,  courts, 
hotels,  societies  and  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.     Bound  in  cloth. 

Sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

WALTON  REGISTER 
COMPANY, 
St.  Albans,    -  Vt. 


//  IS  Possible 


to  secure 

Pure 
Maple 
Sugar 

and 

Syrup 

any  day  in 
the  year. 

Ouanatacd 

under  C  5. 
Foul  and 
Dree  Act  of 
JoDC  !0.  1V06 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKERS'  MARKET; 

Randolph,  Vt. 

Afcncy  of  tbe  Vcmoat  Mapl*  Sy(v  Maker*'  AatocUdoa. 
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 THE  NEW  POLICIES  

OF  THE 

 Company  


-OF  HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT- 


Gnnt  more  options  than  any  other  Life  Insunuice 
policy.  Loans  gnuited  after  the  Sagt  year.  Cash 
xalues  after  the  second  yearly  payment.  The 
Phoenix  Model  I>ividend  System  makes  20  Pay- 
ment Policies  fully  paid  up  in  15-16  years. 


Oood  Agency  Opeainc* 
For  Good  Man. 


Address  Home  Office 
or  ncvMt  Agency. 


Cmptre  Cngrobing  Co*, 

39  Colmnbia  l^t.. 


l^oU'tanr  Cngrabing* 


College  o{  Mttmnt. 

The  fifoMifth  tession  of  this 

college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14ih,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  BuUditic  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories. 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Everv'  facility  for  Instruction. 

^  iMmfXt  Cxpentfr 

For  uinouncement  and  fucther  iiitormi- 
tion,  nidKti 

H,  L.  WHITE,  A,  M.,  Secretaiy, 
Eurllnf  ton.  Vermont. 


^ettnont  ;aa)>ent!>, 

An  endowod  scbool  of  the  highwt  Mandard*. 

Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  »  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls  ^  An  ulcal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  scisaoe  cqniBiiMnt 
and  provuUm  for  all  wbolesomt  oat-oMoor 
•porta,  make  Mady  meeeasftd  and  crarte  a  aehool 

lUsurnsually  cnrnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L   ALGEK,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 

University  % 

A  COLLEGE  FQK  TRAINING   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  the 

State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD.  VERMONT. 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


1  (),()()()  .square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments  enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  rurniturc  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

F.ven,-  dcpartnirnf  is  fillrd  wirh  fresh  new  {joods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  si/.cs  in  A.xmmisters,  Brus- 
sells.  Tapestries  ami  Kashtniers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionallv  sfrong  for  a 
countPr'  store.  I  h<*y  were  houtrtu  before  the  sfiarp  advanc  e  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  conv  ince  vou  that  w  e  can  '«a\  e  \  (m  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.  Pair  pneea  marked  in  fdain  flcttret  and  one  fviot  to  all. 
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HARRY  M.  CUTLER,  Trcwurer. 
A.  M.  BISBKF,  M.  D  , Medical  Director. 
CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actmry. 
FRED  A.  HOWLAND,  ~ 
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A  STATE  INSTITUTION, 
THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organized  A.  D.  1828.  OF    MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

r),792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 
Lowest  Possible  Cost.    Its  losses  are  adjusted  and 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage. 

See  your  local  Agent. 

GEO.  O.  STRATTON,  President, 
LX>UIS  P.  OLEASON,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  T.  SABIN.  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Treasurer. 
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It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  standing,  of  national  reputation  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont. 
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Mt.  Killington. 

Bt  BONA  JOHNSON  WARnKN. 


Far  yonder  in  the  eastern  sky, 
Stands,  towering  o'er  its  brothers  near, 
A  mountain  peak  whose  lofty  mien 
Betokens  neither  ck>ubt  nor  tear, — 
Mt.  KUUngtoii. 

The  oval  sides  where  spruce  and  pine, 
In  summer,  spread  their  shadows  tall, 
And  where  the  maple's  verdant  leaves 
Turn  red  and  velkrar  in  the  M\,^ 
Mt  Kiuington. 


But  far  superior  to  those 
The  snowy  cap  in  winter  seen, 
When  leaves  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
And  earth  has  lost  her  robe  of  green, — 
Mt.  KiUington. 

It  looms  in  splendor,  dignified. 
And  holds  the  gaze  with  wonder,  rire, 
Upon  its  beauty,  that  for  miles 
Will  charm  the  one  who  sees  it  there, — 
Mt.  KiUington. 


A  BENEDICTION. 

•V  e.  O.  TMUnOTON. 


Dbar  OM  Hump,  though  I  may  wander 

lar,  the  first  sight  of  you  gives  me  a  thrill 
ol  ioy.  As  I  passed  north  of  Ferrisburg 
on  my  last  return  and  caught  my  tirst  sight 
ot  you  tar  on  the  eastern  horbon,  lil^  a 
majestic  lion  on  the  watch,  southward,  I 
knew  that  you  were  The  One  Mountain  for 
me. 

I  know  that  Old  Killington  has  grown 
till  they  say  he  reaches  larther  heavenward 
by  a  few  feet,  and  that  Manstield  has  the 
mce  to  daim  first  place,  yet  none  are  m> 
dear  to  me  and  none  dominate  the  landscape 
as  do  you.  From  above  Burlington  almost 
to  Fort  Ti.  you  are  the  only  thing  visible 
to  the  eastward,  while  from  the  east  you 
seem  the  summit  of  the  world,  Mansfield 
himself  hiding  behind  the  nearer  hills. 

Yon,  the  sun  and  the  sky  were  my  ear- 
liest companions  and  I  knew  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  for  you  always  came  tog'ether. 
All  through  my  early  years  my  hrst  glance 
in  the  morning  was  to  3rou  and  if  you  wore 
your  cap  ot  grey  no  grass  was  mown,  no 
grain  was  cut,  lor  we  knew  you  were  pre- 
paring to  send  us  a  storm  across  the  valley. 

What  thunder  storms  have  had  their  birth 
around  your  awtul  head  !   Full  well  do  I 


remember  how  you  used  to  shroud  yourself 

mysteriously  in  a  dense  black  cloud  that 
grew  larger  and  larger  till  it  swept  swiftly 
and  silently  across  the  valley.  An  ommous 
hush  irightened  even  Ae  beasts  and  birds 
so  that  they  crept  away  and  hid.  Then 
when  it  was  almost  upon  us  lightnings  would 
flash  Ibrth  all  along  the  line  and  we  were 
engulfed  in  the  darkiMss  and  the  tumult  of 
the  storm. 

The  last  glance  at  night  was  yours  for  if 
the  sun  sank  into  a  rosy  bed  of  doods  around 

your  head  the  morrow  would  be  fair. 

The  17th  of  August  was  always  a  mem- 
orable day  to  us  lor  then  the  sun  in  its  south- 
ward* march  sank  squarely  down  upon  your 
head  and  seemed  to  halt  lor  a  laat  good* 
night 

When  first  I  scaled  your  top,  my  lather, 
college  chum  and  I,  the  world  seemed  at 

our  feet.  We  borrowed  of  your  royalty 
and  calm  and  ielt  as  though  man  and  all  his 
works  were  but  as  dust  Nirvana  seemed 
about  your  brow  and  your  soil  seemed  holy 
ground.  Dear  old  Hump,  I  almost  count 
dnt  day  as  lost  lived  out  of  sight  of  you. 

'The  sun  icU  farther  and  farther  south  each  day  after 
ifiTiiing  nklnuumnrtill  nidwialer. 
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RANDOLPH. 


BY  REV.  HOMER  WHITE. 


RANDOLPH,  VT.,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  villages  in  the  most  pictur- 
esque state  of  the  Union.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  two  thousand.    Its  streets  with 


I 

ft 


WLl. 


Elm-Cote,  In  Marl-Castle  Park. 

concrete  walks  are  well  built  and  pleasant; 
its  homes  are  neat  and  attractive.  It  is 
located  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  White  River 
Junction,  and  a  branch  of  the  White  River 
runs  through  the  village  dividing  it  into 
"Brooklyn"  and  "New  York."  Pure, 
cool  spring  water  from  the  nearby  hills  is 
carried  to  every  house,  with  force  sufticicnt 
to  throw  it  over  the  highest  buildings  so 
that  fires  which  seldom  occur  are  quickly 
suppressed  by  our  efficient  tire  department. 
The  village  has  an  excellent  sewerage  sys- 


tem and  the  streets  and  houses  and  stores 
are  lighted  by  electric  lights.  On  the  south 
side  is  Mari-Castle  Park,  a  wood-crowned 
hill  with  walks  and  drives  from  which  fine 
views  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  made  free 
to  the  public  by  the  proprietor,  Col.  A.  B. 
Chandler. 

Randolph  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
places  in  the  world  with  many  citizens 
between  eighty  and  ninety-si.x  years  of  age. 
A  person  under  eighty  is  not  counted  old. 
But  nevertheless  there  is  a  brick-built  San- 
atorium here,  under  the  medical  direction 
of  Dr.  J.  P.  Gifford,  in  which  institution  the 
citizens  take  a  just  pride.  It  is  thoroughly 
equipped  in  the  most  modern,  up-to-date 
manner  and  skilful  and  successful  work  is 
done.  It  is  not  large  but  can  accommo- 
date the  sick  of  this  region  and  has  had 
patients  from  New  York  City  and  from  still 
more  distant  points.  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated with  ample  grounds  on  Main  St.  and 
close  by  Mari-Castle  Park,  most  of  which 
can  be  seen  from  its  windows. 

Kimball  Public  Library  built  at  a  cost  of 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  and  presented 
to  the  town  by  Col.  Robert  J.  Kimball  is 
beautifully  finished  on  the  inside  with  native 
red  birch  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
library  buildings  in  the  State.  It  contains 
six  thousand  volumes  of  well  selected 
books,  with  a  pleasant  reading  room,  and 
is  a  point  of  attraction  not  only  to  the  res- 
idents of  the  town  but  to  the  many  city 
visitors  who  have  learned  to  come  to  Ran- 
dolph for  a  pleasant  vacation  amid  our  un- 
rivalled scenery  which  is  viewed  to  advan- 
tage at  every  turn  of  the  road  on  which 
they  choose  to  drive. 

Chandler  Music  Hall,  a  gift  from  Col. 
A.  B.  Chandler,  is  now  in  process  of  build- 
ing and  will  be  completed  this  summer. 
It  is  a  large,  substantial  building  of  gray 
concrete,  and  when  the  inside  work  is  done 
it  will  be,  with  its  ample  stage,  rising  seats, 
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THE  CHANDLER  MUSIC  HALL  A5D  BETHANY  PARISH  HOUSE. 

Rniirtiilph'n  new  Anditoriura.  i>(  i-ement  rnniitrurtloD.  and  Ann«x,  foraodal  purpoaen. 

balcony  and  private  boxes,  a  place  of  amuse-  lie  schools.     The  High  School  prepares 

ment  such  as  few  country  villages  can  boast,  pupils  for  college  and  some  out  of  each 

The  people  of  Randolph  are  orderly  and  class  graduated  do  actually  go  to  college, 

intelligent  and  take  an  interest  in  their  pub-  so  that  the  University  Club  organized  a  few 


KinBALL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

WKhtn.  a  marvi<l  of  tbe  woud-tliiliilier'a  and  dtH-orutor's  ait 
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years  ago  is  likely  to  find  sufficient  material 
at  home  to  insure  a  permanent  and  flour- 
ishing existence  in  the  future.  At  Ran- 
dolph Center,  four  miles  away,  is  located 
the  State  Normal  School  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  This  institution  is  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Morrill  with  an 
able  corps  of  assistants  and  is  doing  good 
work.  Our  churches  number  five — Bap- 
tist, Congregational,  Methodist,  Protestant 


tudeand  greater  quiet,  with  mountain  scen- 
ery unsurpassed,  are  accustomed  to  resort. 
The  "Colonial"  and  "Homestead"  also 
take  summer  boarders.  This  is  a  no-license 
town  having  a  population  almost  wholly  of 
the  old  New  England  stock  with  the  New 
F!ngland  conscience  and  the  New  England 
culture.  One  policeman  is  enough  lor  our 
needs  and  he  is  never  out  late  o' nights 
except  on  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of 


THE  RAIfDOLPH  SANATORIUM. 


Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic.  We  hope 
there  will  be  fewer  sometime.  There  is  a 
prosperous  Grange,  a  successful  Woman's 
Literary  Club,  a  Grand  Army  Post  and  the 
usual  number  of  fraternities  of  various 
kinds.  For  the  entertainment  of  guests 
there  are  three  hotels,  the  "Randolph 
Inn"  and  "Cottage  Hotel"  near  the  depot 
and  "The  Manchester,"  a  summer  hotel 
about  a  mile  distant.  Board  in  private 
families  can  generally  be  obtained  if  desired. 
There  are  also  two  hotels  at  the  Center, 
"The  Maplewood  "  and  the  "Randolph 
House"  where  those  seeking  a  higher  alti- 


July.  Our  stores  are  excellent  and  our 
merchants  are  prosperous.  They  carry 
large  stocks  and  supply  a  wide  extent  of 
territory. 

Randolph  is  not  a  sleepy  town  but  quite 
wide  awake  and  progressive  with  modern 
ideas  and  ambitions.  Tho  we  have  no 
large  factories  to  cloud  and  taint  the  air 
with  smoke,  we  have  a  number  of  manufac- 
turing firms  which  employ  a  permanent  and 
respectable  class  of  workmen,  but  most  of 
our  laborers  are  their  own  employers  and 
own  their  own  houses.  The  E.  F.  Emer- 
son Co.  manufactures  fine  interior  finish, 
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hardwood  Hoors,  windows,  doors,  blinds, 
frames,  mouldings,  brackets,  columns,  etc. 
A  good  sample  of  their  work  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  interior  of  the  public  library.  They 
have  this  year  sent  to  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition some  handsome  tables  to  furnish  the 
Vermont  house  erected  by  the  State  and 
these  will  later  be  placed  in  the  State  His- 
torical rooms  at  Montpelier.  The  Brigham 
Sheet  Gelatine  Co.  manufactures  gelatine 
films  for  theatrical  purposes,  Christmas  tree 
ornaments,  candy  and  fancy  bo.x  fronts,  sou- 
venirs and  advertising  purposes.  It  was 
originally  established  in  Newton  Highlands, 
Mass.,  in  1876  and  was  started  here  in 
March,  1906.  L.  S.  Brigham  is  the  local 
manager,  but  the  office  and  salesroom  is  at 
276  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City.  Osgood 
&  Roundy  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Foun- 
dry where  they  manufacture  the  celebrated 
Green  Mountain  plow  and  deal  in  all  sorts 
of  farm  implements.  Salisbury  Brothers 
are  manufacturers  of  furniture  which  they 
supply  to  city  dealers  as  well  as  for  home 
consumption.  They  sent  furniture  to  South 
Africa  even  before  the  Boer  war  and  Pres. 
Kruger's  chair  of  State  may  have  been 
made  by  them  though  we  have  not  the  affi- 
davits to  establish  this  as  a  fact.  But  we 
do  know  that  with  fine  wood  and  fine  work 
they  make  fine  furniture.  The  Demeritt 
&  Palmer  Packing  Co.  have  built  of  con- 
crete a  large  and  handsome  factory  l^eside 
the  railroad  track  and  near  the  village. 
This  was  used  last  year  for  the  first  time 
in  the  canning  of  sweet  corn.  It  is  their 
intention  to  add  to  this  the  canning  of  peas. 


beans,  and  apples.  Totman  the  florist  has 
his  green  house  on  a  sunny  plateau  across 
the  river  on  the  north  side  and  his  estab- 
lishment can  not  easily  be  excelled.  He 
raises  more  beautiful  flowers  of  various 
kinds  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  this  sec- 
tion and  therefore  he  sends  them  by  thous- 
ands in  large  crates  to  Boston  and  many 
other  places.  A  visit  to  his  grounds  will 
well  repay  the  visitor,  but  an  order  by  tel- 
ephone will  bring  quickly  any  flowers  de- 
sired and  they  will  be  selected  and  arranged 
with  good  taste  and  judgment  if  one  so 
wishes.  Vermont  maple  sugar  is  another 
sweet  thing  everywhere  known  and  Ran- 
dolph is  headquarters  for  this  product  of 
the  Green  Mountain  State.  The  Vermont 
Maple  Sugar  Market  is  located  here  and 
they  handle  tons  of  the  sugar  every  year, 
sending  it  broadcast  over  the  country  with 
a  guarantee  of  its  purity.  You  may  know 
you  arc  eating  pure  maple  sugar  if  you  buy 
it  with  this  company's  label.  On  an  old 
farm  owned  by  A.  H.  Beedle  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  village  a  granite  ledge  crops 
out  of  the  ground  in  several  places  in  a 
sixty-acre  pasture  close  by  the  highway. 
It  has  been  partially  uncovered  and  there 
is  doubtless  an  unlimited  supply  of  the 
stone  on  this  and  an  adjoining  farm.  Some 
specimens  have  been  taken  from  the  ledge 
and  polished.  It  is  of  a  very  light  color, 
without  spots,  and  of  good  (juality  suitable 
for  either  building  or  monumental  purposes. 
It  is  only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad  on  a  down  grade; 
by  the  wagon  road  it  is  only  half  a  mile. 
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A  residential  section  of  Randolph,  as  seen  from  Marl-Castle  Park. 

The  Randolph  Telephone  Exchange  is  out  of  the  woods  in  one  hundred  and  twen- 
a  co-operative  company  in  which  the  sub-  ty-seven  years,  what  may  our  successors 
scribers  own  stock.  Its  lines  reach  the  make  of  it  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
farm-houses  for  miles  around  and  it  is  a  years  more?  We  are  humbly  conscious 
great  boon  to  the  agricultural  community  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  country  village  in 
as  well  as  to  the  villagers.  It  is 
well  managed  and  is  one  of  the 
things  which  our  business  and 
professional  men  could  hardly 
do  without.  A.  F.  Lamb,  man- 
ufacturer of  marble  and  granite 
monuments,  headstones,  etc., 
produces  some  very  fine  work 
which  is  appreciated  by  those 
who  wish  to  perpetuate  in  en- 
during stone  the  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost.  We  have  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Herald 
and  News,  published  in  Ran- 
dolph. Of  the  nearly  one  hun- 
dred papers  of  Vermont  it  is 
among  the  best.  We  do  not  say 
it  is  the  best;  we  leave  that  diffi- 
cult question  for  the  one  hun- 
dred editors  to  decide.  Eight 
passenger  trains  stop  here  every  24  hours. 

Randolph  was  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of   V  ermont  to  Capt.  Aaron 

Storrs  and  nineteen  associates  in  1780.  habitat  here  among  the  Green  Mountains 
If  such  a  place  as  it  now  is  has  been  carved    and  we  are  proud  to  call  it  home. 


THE  OLD  roVEBKD  ItRIDOK  IJY  THK  MILL. 
Ktreutly  rvplaDkrd  and  piil  in  ikha|M>  fur  nnutbcr  hundreil  veart. 

a  country  town  and  we  claim  no  pre-emi- 
nence over  New  York,  Chicago,  or  even 
Philadelphia.     But  we  have  a  charming 
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The  Norwich  "Hikes." 

By  carl  VOSE  WOODBURY.  Pno.csioN  op  CHCMiariiv.  N.  U. 


THE  writer's  attention  has  recently 
been  called  to  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  A  Journal  of  an  Kxcursion  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  American  Literary, 


r 


Capt.  Noyes  as  Officer  of  the  Day. 

Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  under 
Captain  Alden  Partridge,  June,  1822." 
This  describes  the  first  extended  march 
made  by  the  cadets  of  the  institution  which 
later  became  NORWICH  UNIVERSITY 
—  a  march  from  Norwich  to  Concord  and 
return,  made  in  ten  days  including  a  three 
days  stop  at  the  latter  place.  Among 
other  interesting  features  may  be  noted 
the  uniform  cordiality  of  the  citizens  of  the 
various  towns  through  which  they  passed 
amounting  always  to  the  "tendering  of 
refreshments"  and  sometimes  to  military 
escort,  a  review  before  the  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  presentation  of  a 
standard  by  the  young  ladies  of  Mr.  Blake's 
Literary  School  of  Concord.  The  account 
sums  up  a  part  of  the  good  results  of  the 
trip  as  follows:  "  Among  the  benefits  which 
we  had  realized  in  our  tour,  the  happy 
effects  of  industrious  and  well  regulated 
habits,  which  often  form  the  man  anew, 
had  now  been  experienced.  During  this 
one  short  excursion,  a  test,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  force  of  habit  was  afforded,  and  the 


lesson  was  a  lesson  of  improvement.  Many 
of  our  fellow  cadets,  with  their  equipage 
for  a  burthen,  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
scarce  advanced  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
were  at  no  time  the  sufferers  of  any  degree 
of  inconvenience  from  the  travel  of  one  day 
and  another  in  succession.  With  an  atmos- 
phere heated  to  an  insufTerable  degree,  a 
road  sometimes  deep  in  sand,  and  then 
rough  and  mountainous,  many  of  our 
younger  brothers  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge their  inability  to  vie  with  any 
in  our  corps. " 

The  jumj)  from  1822  to  the  present  is 
sufficient  time  for  those  fourteen-year-old 
brothers  to  come  of  age,  and  now  the  corps 
numbers  none  under  sixteen,  and  the  aver- 
age age  is  about  nineteen.  The  scorching 
sun  of  r822  still  shines,  but  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  85  years  has  seen  some  improve- 
ment in  roads,  so  that  the  '  'hikes' '  of  today 
may  be  a  little  easier  than  of  old.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  average  day's  march 
is  not  so  long,  but  in  the  old  days  cadets 
were  quartered  at  the  homes  of  the  towns 
in  which  they  stopped,  while  today  there  is 
the  work  of  making  and  breaking  camp 
with  all  the  camp  and  cook  police  and  the 
day  and  night  guard  duty  to  be  performed. 

The  custom  which  it  was  the  desire  of 
Capt.  Partridge  to  make  permanent  fell 
into  disuse  and  has  been  revived  only  within 
the  last  three  years.  Up  to  that  time  an 
annual  camp  with  occasionally  a  day's  march 
had  become  the  rule.  Since  then  the  prac- 
tice march  or  hike  has  taken  place  and  will 
probably  be  a  permanent  thing. 

In  arranging  a  hike  a  line  of  march  is 
selected  which  will  be  of  interest  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible.  Roads  must  be 
easily  passable  for  the  wagons  which  draw 
a  ton  or  more  apiece;  camp  grounds  must 
be  available  with  water  convenient,  and 
having  room  to  lay  out  the  camp  in  some 
kind  of  order.  If  space  can  be  had  to 
manipulate  the  corps  in  drills  and  parade, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  first  two  of  the  recent  hikes  were 
arranged  by  Major  Hovey  of  the  24th  infan- 
try, U.  S.  A.,  and  the  plan  called  for  the 
entire  ten  days  to  be  spent  in  marching 
except  about  two  all  day  stops  where  drill 
grounds  were  to  be  had.    The  first  one 
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carried  out  the  plan  about  as  outlined,  the 
second  however  failed  in  that  the  corps 
were  unable  to  reach  the  objective  point, 
Fort  Ethan  Allen,  on  account  of  weather 
conditions.  This  year's  march,  on  account 
of  delay  in  getting  the  spring  ammunition, 
was  differently  planned.  The  scheme  was 
to  march  for  five  days  and  then  camp  on 
the  rifle  range  for  the  remainder  of  the  time, 
spending  the  time  in  target  practice.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch  and 


resting,  supper  was  served,  each  company 
going  to  the  mess  tent  in  turn  and  drawing 
the  ration  of  steak,  potatoes,  bread  and 
cofTee.  Then  guard  was  mounted  and 
retreat  had  without  parade.  Those  not  on 
guard  had  privileges  until  tattoo  at  9:30, 
and  at  taps  all  was  quiet. 

Next  morning  camp  was  broken  and  at 
8 :3o  the  wagons  were  loaded  and  the  march 
taken  for  Barrc  where  the  corps  arrived  in 
about  two  hours.    The  marching  is  in  col- 


LIEUT.  CHAPMAN,  COMMANDANT,  U.  S.  A.,  AND  CAPT.  MOSELEY.  V.  N.  G. 

Capt.  Monelejr  arvoinpanlpU  ilie  Corpa  as  a  Rur«t  of  tiiv  <'<>tnmandniit. 


on  account  of  perfect  weather  and  beautiful 
scenery  this  hike  was  best  of  all. 

The  corps,  about  125  strong,  marched 
out  of  the  village  of  Northfield  about  eight 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  June  loth,  en- 
route  for  Montpelier,  the  first  halting  place. 
As  dinner  could  not  be  cooked  until  camp 
was  made,  a  "temporary  refreshment"  as 
our  predecessors  would  call  it,  of  sand- 
wiches "was  partaken  of"  just  before  reach- 
ing the  city,  and  about  12:30  the  corps 
reached  the  arsenal  grounds  where  the 
tentage  was  issued  and  camp  immediately 
made.    After  proper  policing  of  camp  and 


umn  of  squads  and  under  the  service  reg- 
ulations, 55  minutes  march  and  5  minutes 
rest  in  every  hour.  Reaching  Barre,  the 
corps  was  marched  at  attention  through  the 
scjuare,  and  then  swinging  into  the  usual 
route  step  entered  the  race  track  where 
camp  was  to  be  made.  The  usual  daily 
routine  of  camp  making  was  carried  out 
here  and  then  after  dinner  the  men  were 
given  liberty  until  guard  mount  which  was 
followed  by  evening  parade.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  visitors  were  present  at  these  cere- 
monies. Supper  followed  and  during  the 
evening  the  customary  camp  fires. 
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CAMP  OF  THE  NORWICH  CADETS  WHILE  IN  WILLIAMSTOWN. 


From  here  the  march  led  through  the 
beautiful  VVilliamstown  gulf  to  Brooktield 
where,  across  the  pond  on  the  hill  was  the 
next  camp  site.  This  march  was  the  best 
of  any  as  the  scenery  is  unsurpassed  and 
the  road  excellent.  The  Brookfield  camp, 
overlooking  the  pond  and  village  was  ideally 
located  and  it  was  with  regret  that  camp 
was  broken  Friday  morning. 


HALT  OF  A  SQUAD  AT  THE  WILLIAnSTOWN  GULF  HOUSE. 


The  next  day  was  much  like  this.  The 
corps  marched  to  VVilliamstown  and  camped 
before  dinner  in  the  center  ol  the  village 
near  the  railroad  station.  During  the  after- 
noon a  ball  game  occurred  between  the 
cadets  and  the  town  team  resulting  in  a 
victory  for  the  former.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  and  the  game  was  enlivened  by 
enthusiastic  "rooting"  on  both  sides. 
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THE  COLUMN  Olf  THE  AARCH,  APPROACHING  BROOKFIELD. 

Out'  hiiu<]n-d  and  twi-uty-rivt-  iii(>n  Iti  tlie  nuiinianil. 


Another  day's  march  brought  us  back 
to  Northfield  and  the  ritle  range.  Here  a 
five  day  camp  was  made  in  a  little  valley 
among  the  hills.  Guard  duty  and  the  usual 
camp  routine  were  carried  out  and  after 
a  5:30  reveille,  each  day  was  given  up  to 
target  practice  carrying  out  the  X'ermont 
course  for  marksmen.  Camp  was  broken 
on  Thursday,  the  21st,  and  the  corps  re- 


turned to  barracks. 

The  usual  amount  of  fun  was  indulged 
in  among  the  boys,  and  "rookies"  who, 
desiring  greater  variety  in  the  food  line, 
came  up  to  headijuarters  for  ' "  pie  checks' ' 
swore  to  get  even  ne.xt  year.  '  'Sky-hooks' ' 
also  were  in  demand  for  tent  pitching,  but 
ft  was  finally  decided  to  do  without  them. 
The  evening  camp  fires  were  scenes  of  good 


FORMING  THE  BREAD  LINE,  AT  THE  COOK  TENT. 
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A  PART  OF  THE  CAMP  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

fellowship  and  jollification  never  to  be  for-  In  all  this,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  plain 
gotten  and  the  stories  and  songs  will  long  and  abundant  fare,  the  best  of  cooking, 
bring  a  smile  of  pleasure.  care  of  the   person   and   perfect  camp 


TARGET  PRAaiCE,  AT  200  YARDS. 
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ON  THE  RIFLE  RANGE,  SOO  YARDS. 

sanitation  had  their  effect  in  contributing  ters  and  other  minor  injuries,  handling  men 

to  the  uniform  good  health  of  the  cadets,  and  teams  with  economy  of  time  and  effort, 

and  the  lessons  of  care  of  health,  skill  in  each  has  its  place  in  conditions  which  are 

arranging  a  camp,  aseptic  treatment  of  blis-  likely  to  confront  any  of  us  at  any  time. 


"ja"ORWICH,'' 


A  Sketch. 


BY  CARL  VOSE  WOODBURY. 


A common  question  nowadays  is  one  as 
to  the  advantages  of  military  train- 
ing in  connection  with  a  college  education. 
The  adherents  of  the  time  honored  system 
can  see  but  one  way  in  which  to  develop 
the  sense  of  responsibility  necessary  for  a 
man  who  is  to  do  a  man's  work,  and  that 
is  the  freedom  of  life  that  allows  a  man  to 
make  of  himself  what  he  will.  The  man- 
ner of  such  a  working  out  in  connection 
with  the  routine  of  military  life  is  to  them 
inconceivable.  The  object  of  this  short 
sketch  is  to  give  a  view,  perhaps  a  little 
different  from  the  old  one,  to  some  who 
like  to  see  all  sides  of  the  question. 

In  beginning  then,  let  me  state  that  there 
are  military  schools  and  military  schools, 
just  as  there  are  degrees  in  all  things.  In 
order  to  differentiate  somewhat  more  closely 
than  had  lieen  done  before,  the  War  De- 
partment some  five  years  ago  decided  to 


divide  the  hundred  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  Army  officers  were  detailed  as 
professors  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
into  four  classes;  Class  A,  those  essentially 
military  of  which  at  present  there  are  twen- 
ty-three; Class  B,  land-grant  colleges  which 
receive  money  from  the  Government,  thir- 
ty-nine in  number;  Class  C,  those  which 
live  up  to  the  prescribed  standard,  but  are 
not  essentially  military  in  character,  num- 
bering twenty-seven;  Class  I),  those  in 
which  military  instruction  is  purely  nom- 
inal, from  which  the  officers  have  since  been 
withdrawn.  In  addition  to  this  division 
the  six  most  distinguished  institutions  in 
Class  A.  were  honored  by  special  mention 
to  the  Department,  and  were  given  the 
privilege  of  nominating  graduates  each  year 
for  commissions  in  the  regular  army.  It  is 
of  one  of  these  tirst  si,\  Class  A  institutions, 
the  one  with  which  I  am  most  intimately 
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acquainted,  and  the  only  college  of  the 
grade  in  New  England,  that  I  shall  write, 
giving  in  this  way  a  concrete  example  of 
military  methods  in  higher  education. 

In  1819,  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  a 
former  Superintendent  of  West  Point,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  stretching  across  the 
country  a  chain  of  institutions,  which  should 
educate  the  "citizen  soldiers"  in  both 
branches  of  life.  In  opinion  volunteer 
troops  should  be  commanded  by  men 
trained  for  their  work;  and  experience  in 
the  wars  in  which  volunteers  liave  had  an 
important  part  bears  out  this  idea.  Any 
veteran  of  either  the  Civil  or  Spanish  wars 
knows  perfectly  well  that  the  efficiency  ol 
the  forces  was  not  up  to  the  limit  of  tndr 
possibilities  because  so  many  officers  were 
not  educated  to  be  soldiers.  An  important 
part  of  the  work  of  officers  is  to  care  for 
the  health  of  their  men,  for  a  sick  man  is 
as  useless  a  piece  of  war  machinery  as  a 
broken  gun,  and  a  lot  more  trouble.  To 
secure  this  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  tactics  and  of  some  profes- 
sions in  civil  life,  is  a  chief  object  of  Nor- 
wich University  and  similar  military  insti- 
tutions. 

The  first  and  last  thing  taught  is  duty, 
duty,  duty,  duty,  until  the  sound  gets  to 
be  so  fcimiliar  as  to  become  almost  tire- 
some. A  cadet  on  arriving  is  shown  his 
quarters  and  assigned  to  his  company,  not 
by  a  crowd  of  "guying"  sophomores,  but 
by  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
he  is  cared  for  and  instructed  in  the  things 
required  of  hiuT.  He  rises  when  the  bugle 
•ounds  "reveille,"  and  he  doesn't  loaf 
about  dressing  either — that  is,  he  doesn't 
but  once.  Next  is  calisthenics,  and  after 
6iteen  minutes  of  this  a  fellow  is  not  fussy 
about  what  kind  ol  breakfaist  he  has,  so 
long  as  it  is  clean  and  plenty.  After  this 
comes  police  of  quarters.  Sometimes  it 
comes  in  handy  to  be  able  to  make  a  bed 
and  tidv  up  a  room  ;  it  is  very  unhandy  not 
to  have  that  ability  at  Norwich.  Then 
guard  is  mounted,  and  those  who  have 
been  detailed  for  the  duty  have  to  take 
their  inspection.  Is  their  clothing  neat  and 
whole?  Carefully  brushed?  Linen  clean? 
Are  shoes  polished  ?  Faces  shaven?  Do 
rifles,  belts,  and  other  ecjuipment  show 
evidence  of  careful  keeping?  If  so,  well 
and  good:  the  best  man  ' '  makes  orderly 


and  his  troubles  are  over.  The  others  are 
subject  to  duty  during  the  day,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  as  little  interference  with 
academic  duties  as  possible,  and  they  must 
always  be  within  call  if  needed.  Then 
comes  chapd  followed  by  the  color  salute, 
an  expression  of  honor  to  the  flag,  simple 
but  very  impressive.  After  chapel,  recita- 
tions, marching  to  the  class-room  under  an 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  his  section.  Four  hours  of  this  and  then 
comes  the  mess  call  for  dinner —  one  of  the 
three  most  wdcome  calls  of  the  day:  the 
others,  strsi^as  it  may  seem,  being  break- 
fast and  supper.  The  squads  are  marched 
to  mess  at  the  various  clubs  and  boarding 
houses. 

An  hour  and  a  half  is  judjred  a  fair  time 
to  allow  a  cadet  to  eat  as  much  as  is  good 
for  him,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  comes 
drill.  It  may  be  a  battalion  parade,  com- 
pany drills,  a  skirmish  drill  or  sham  battle, 
or  occasionally  a  problem  of  attack  and 
defense  occupying  the  entire  aftanoon. 
Drill  is  followed  by  two  hours  more  of  rec- 
itations, after  which  comes  release  until 
retreat  at  supper  time.  Base-ball,  foot- 
ball, skating,  skeeing,  tennis,  walking, 
loafing,  as  in  any  other  institutions  occupy 
this  time.  From  call  to  quarters  at  7 :30 
cadets  are  busy  in  their  rooms,  unless  usii^ 
"  privileges"  obtained  by  clean  records  in 
deportment  and  duty.  Taps  at  10 iy>  ends 
the  day. 

But,  one  will  say,  that  is  alt<^ether  too 
much  like  grinding  servitude;  when  a  man 
is  old  enough  to  go  to  college  he  is  old 
enough  to  do  without  childish  restraint, 
and  pseudo- military  red  tape.  Experience 
however  proves  that  men  who  have  had 
such  a  training  possess  certain  very  real 
advantajges  over  those  who  have  not.  An 
interesting  commentary  on  this  is  a  compi- 
lation by  President  Findlev  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
shows  that  West  Point  has  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  graduates  who  have  attamed 
eminence  in  civil  life  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican institution.  Harvard  and  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  dividmg  honors  for 
second  place.  The  fact  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  that  in  the  century 
and  a  half  that  1  iarvard  was  working  before 
West  Point  was  even  dreamed  of,  the  num- 
ber of  college  graduates  in  the  couiUry 
was  relatively  extremely  small,  and  the 
chance  of  rising  to  eminence  correspond- 
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Norwich  University,  the  Military  Colle< 
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ingly  great,  and  also  that  the  majority  of 
West  Point  graduates  do  not  enter  civil 
life  at  all.  Moreover  there  is  one  thing 
regarding;  temporal  conditions  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  and  that  is  the  esprit  (ic 
corps  which  makes  such  a  system  success- 
ful. The  mrn  do  it  themselves.  It  is  a 
matter  ol  pride  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
excellence  set  during  preceding  years. 
Each  cadet  officer  wants  his  battalion,  his 
rompan\',  thr-  '-best  ever,"  and  the  men 
have  an  cquai  cniliusiasiu. 

As  things  are  arranged  at  Norwich,  the 
faculty  and  officials  rarely  have  a  case  of 
discipline;  it  is  all  handled  by  cadet  courts- 
martial,  and  comes  to  higher  authority  only 
for  review.  There  are  uiree  grades.  The 
summary  court,  having  petty  cases  with 
slight  penalties  is  in  session  praciiciilly 
every  academic  daj'.  Offenses  brought  be- 
fore this  court  are  usually  technical  In  t  aches 
of  regulations  or  orders  and  inattention  to 
duty.  The  garrison  court,  a  more  formal 
body,  takes  cases  of  greater  moment,  and 
has  correspondingly  greater  powers  of  pun- 


ishment ;  while  the  general  court  takes  up 
the  most  serious  cases  and  may  reoommend 

any  punishment  up  to  expulsion.    DoeS  all 

this  teach  responsibility? 

But  when  all  this  military  is  attended  to 
what  time  is  left  for  academic  work?  Even 
here  the  conflict  of  objects  is  by  no  nvrins 
so  great  as  it  might  seem.  The  time  used 
in  routine  is  of  course  taken*  from  that 
which  in  non-military  institutions  might,  if 
the  student  desired,  be  spent  in  study.  But 
in  many  cases  a  large  part  of  so  called  study 
is  actual  waste.  A  student  who  has  ' '  all 
the  time  there  is"  is  quite  likely  to  loaf 
over  his  work  with  his  mind  moving  here, 
there  and  the  other  place,  but  utterly  unat« 
traded  by  the  work  in  hand.  The  method 
of  "a  place  jor  everything  and  everything 
in  iih  place"  is  as  essential  in  study  as  in 
housekeeping  or  in  business  life.  So  the 
aim  of  the  Norwich  plan  is  to  confine  atten- 
tion to  study  in  study  hours,  and  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  a  student 
to  do  all  he  ought  to  do  if  he  can  concen- 
trate his  attention.     It  is  easier  to  do  this 
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thing  here  in  fjuiet,  than  where  one  may 
be  constantly  interrupted  by  visitors:  for 
"  visiting  during  study  hours"  is  a  pun- 
ishable ofiense. 

The  topography  of  Vermont  lends  itself 
to  an  unusual  degree  to  the  study  ci  civil 

engineering.  Hills  and  valleys,  water 
courses,  woodland  and  pasture,  fertile 
meadow  and  rugged  ledge,  all  aid  in  the 
development  of  various  methods  of  work. 
And  here  again  the  military  comes  into 
close  touch  with  academic  work.  An 
instrument  party  is  to  be  sent  out  for  an 
afternoon.  It  is  made  iij)  of  a  chief  and 
the  various  subordinates,  who  knows  each 
his  place.  The  chief  of  the  day  expects  to 
gi\  e  reasonable  orders  and  to  be  obeyed, 
and  obedience  comes  as  a  matter  of  habit. 
Again  military  and  engineering  recitations 
are  frequently  combined,  and  reconnais- 
sances made  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  character  of  a  territory  from  a  military 
Standpoint  as  well  as  of  obtaining  familiarity 
with  the  different  surveying  mstruments 


FIELD. 


and  operations.  A  familiar  sight  is  a  red 
and  white  Hag,  such  as  is  used  in  military 
signalling,  "wigwagging"  on  some  distant 
hill  to  give  desired  information  to  another 
party  engaged  in  making  the  same  triangu- 
iation  survey. 

Every  spring  for  about  ten  days  before 
commencement  the  entire  corps  take  part 
in  a  practice  march  or  ' '  hike. ' '  The  route 
is  sdecfted  with  reference  to  camping 
grounds  and  natural  formations  which  may 
give  opportimities  of  learning  to  care  for 
oneself  and  one's  fellows.  Making  and 
breaking  camp,  loading  and  unloading 
wagons,  care  of  the  health  are  amonij  the 
things  learned  by  practical  and  intensely 
interesting  experience.  Childish?  \'es, 
but  all  men  get  childish  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  homesick  for  some-  of  old 
mother  Nature's  nursing;  and  alter  all  it  is 
one  of  the  '* foolish"  things  in  the  world 
which  are  really  worth  while.  And  then, 
too.  in  case  I'ncle  Sam  should  ever  need 
his  boys  again  to  help  him  maintain  his 
honor  and  integrity,  such  schooling  is  worth 
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everything,  and  more  than  likely  to  prevent 
useless  and  unneoetsaiy  sacrifice  of  lives  to 
thr  ravages  of  disease  and  good  intentioned 

ignorance. 

But  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  this  sys- 
tem and  the  other,  military  strictness  and 
almost  unlimited  personal  freedom  from 
restraint,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste,  as 
the  cannibal  said  to  the  missionary.  There 
is  in  addition  to  the  regular  branches  of 
education  a  real  training  and  development 
of  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  in  such 
a  course  for  those  who  are  willing  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  make  it  a 
success.  On  the  other  hand  the  strict 
attention  to  detail  would  quickly  wear  on 
a  man  whose  loVe  for  imiividual  liberty 
clouded  his  perception  of  the  benefit  ob- 
tained. It  is  quite  a  stiff  test  to  send  a  fel- 
low away  from  home  for  the  first  time  with- 
out any  restraint  at  all,  and  expect  him  to 
make  no  slips.  But  in  the  case  of  military 
responsibility  it  is  up  to  some  person  to  see 
tliat  he  is  not  remiss  in  bis  duty  and  is  a 
credit  to  his  organization. 

Consistently  with  the  object  stated  at 
the  opening  of  this  article,  stress  has  been 
laid  on  die  military  feature.  Although 
that  does  underlie  the  entire  life  of  the  col- 
lie there  is  other  work,  too,  and  a  brief 
account  <A  it  and  the  equipment  may  not 
he  out  of  order.  The  arrangement  of  build- 
ing is  seen  from  the  cut. 

The  barracks,  both  Alumni  and  Jackman 
balls,  are  arranged  with  wide  corridors  and 
rooms  placed  so  that  the  entire  corps  may 
be  assembled  almost  instantly  and  without 
crowding.  The  members  of  a  company 
occupy  contiguous  rooms,  and  are  under 
the  direct  care  of  the  captain,  each  lieviten- 
ant,  sergeant  and  corporal  acting  as  a  dep- 
uty, as  nr  as  his  individual  authority  goes. 
In  this  way  responsibility  can  readily  be 
placed  and  disorder  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. Dewey  Hall  is  Uie  administration 
buUdiag  and  contains  in  addition  to  the 
offices,  the  chapel,  museum  and  Weather 
Bureau  Station.  The  recitation,  drafting 
and  instrument  rooms,  and  engineering 
office  arc  located  in  Dodge  I-Inll,  the  base- 
ment of  which  is  occupied  by  the  chemical 
laboratories. 


A  new  course,  that  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing has  been  made  possible  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  given  a 
building  to  be  used  jointly  for  that  purpose 
and  for  a  library,  and  also  funds  for  elec- 
trical equipment.  The  two  main  stories  are 
to  he  devoted  to  the  library,  having  a  large 
suck  room  in  the  west,  with  r^din^  and 
reference  rooms  on  tiie  east.  Space  »  also 
provided  for  placing  bronzes  or  other  por- 
traits of  those  who,  in  different  walks  of 
life,  have  shed  especial  glory  on  their  Alma 
Mater. 

The  basement  and  sub-basement,  which 
are  fully  lighted  stories,  on  all  sides  but 
the  east,  are  devoted  to  the  electrical  de- 
partment. Recitation  room,  laboratories, 
dark  room  and  the  necessary  storerooms 
are  located  in  the  basement,  while  the 
shops,  storage  battery  and  machine  testing 
rooms  are  in  the  sub-basement.  The  build- 
ing is  entirely  fireproof,  —  brick,  concrete 
and  steel  being  the  principal  materials  — 
and  all  the  wiring  for  power  and  experimen- 
tal purposes  is  to  be  fully  exposed,  thus 
offering  both  safety  and  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

The  intention  is  to  connect  to  the  village 
system  a  three  phase  motor  capable  of  do- 
ing all  the  necessary  work,  at  present,  and 
from  that  to  drive  genmtors  to  produce 

all  the  commercial  svstcxns  direct  and  alter- 
nating. Later  on  it  desired,  this  can  be 
replaced  by  a  suitable  engine  run  from  our 
own  power  plant.  This  plant  is  now  used 
only  for  heating,  pipes  running  to  all  the 
buildings  on  the  hill,  but  with  150  horse 
power  boilers,  light  and  power  can  readily 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  required.  A  work 
shop,  equipped  with  the  ordinary  machine 
lathes,  drills,  planers,  etc.,  will  afford  val- 
uable training  in  the  construction  of  sudh 
electrical  instruments  as  can  be  made  tO 
advantage  by  the  student 

Theafni  of  the  coll*  ^o,  then,  is  to  grad- 
uate men  equipped  alike  for  the  pursuits 
of  war  or  peace;  not  fighting  engineers, 
but  citizens  whose  lives  are  influenced  by 

a  strong  spirit  of  patriotism,  "men  who 
their  duty  know,  and  knowing,  dare  main- 
tain." 
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Fairlee,  Vermont 

By  D.  CLFLEDA  CHANOL'R. 


AMONG  the  recent  discoveries  of  pleas- 
ure seekers,  the  little  town  of  Fairlee, 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  has 
proved  a  rare  find.     Situated  just  across 


Beautiful  Glen  Falls. 

the  river  from  the  old  and  well  known  town 
of  Orford,  N.  H.,  and  nestling  at  the  very 
foot  of  a  massive  ledge  of  solid  rock  which 
rises  upward  tor  hundreds  of  feet  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Morey,  this  little  hamlet 
is  one  of  great  attractiveness  in  itself,  even 
if  one  ignores  the  beautiful  lake  and  sum- 
mer resort  just  around  the  base  of  the 
mountain. 

The  one  cozy  hotel  of  the  village  is  often 
filled  to  overflowing  with  vacationists  and 
summer  visitors  during  the  warmer  months. 
Automobile  parties,  going  to  and  from  the 
White  Mountains  almost  invariably  make 
a  stop,  of  at  least  a  few  hours,  in  this  (juaint 
Utile  town,  attracted  as  much  by  the  hearty 


welcome  of  its  hospitable  residents,  as  by 
the  unusual  beauty  of  the  scenery,  while 
the  patrons  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road find  here  a  welcome  rest  and  refresh- 
ment for  both  mind  and  body  after  a  day 
of  travel. 

Through  the  summer  months,  six  trains 
stop  daily  at  the  little  station  just  opposite 
the  Fairlee  Pallisades  (as  the  rocky  wall 
on  the  mountainside  is  known)  and  train 
time  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  times  in 
Fairlee.  It  is  seldom  that  one  or  more 
visitors  do  not  arrive  to  be  greeted  by  a 
host  of  friends  who  have  gathered  at  the 
station  in  their  honor.  The  stranger  is  gen- 
erally bound  for  Morey  Lake  and  after  a 
quick  survey  of  the  many  carriages  which 
await  his  pleasure  he  chooses  one  and  is 
soon  bowling  merrily  over  a  mile  of  level 
road,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  time  the  train  steams  from  the  station, 
he  finds  himself  directly  opposite  the  little 
town  of  Fairlee.  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  Morey  Lake,  like  an  ocean 
in  miniature  lays  at  his  very  feet. 

About  the  first  building  to  attract  the 
stranger's  attention  is  Densmore's  Casino, 
Morey  Lake's  new  pleasure  palace,  con- 
taining a  large  dance  hall  open  three  nights 
each  week  for  dancing  and  for  a  sacred  con- 
cert on  Sunday  afternoons;  its  lower  floor 
being  given  to  bowling  alleys  and  billiard 
room.  Passing  through  the  billiard  room 
he  steps  out  upon  the  broad  veranda  and, 
being  a  lover  of  Nature's  Art.  he  stands 
entranced  at  the  beauty  before  him. 

Cradled  between  high  mountains  the 
beautiful  lake  stretches  away  for  three  miles 
to  the  northward,  while  its  regular  shores 
permit  the  eye  to  reach  every  corner  of  its 
expanse,  and  lar  beyond  the  mountains 
which  form  its  northern  boundary,  one  ol 
the  peaks  in  the  White  .Mountain  range  is 
plainly  visible.  On  the  right  Mount  Morey 
raises  an  impassable  barrier  between  the 
village  and  lake,  while  Kcho  Mountain  on 
the  left  gives  back,  with  clear  precision, 
every  shout  of  merry  laughter  which  sounds 
from  the  boats  on  the  lake,  and  not  infre- 
quently Mount  Morey  answers  in  derisive 
mockery  any  sound  loud  enough  to  reach 
its  stony  heights. 
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So  hidden  among  the  noble  trees  are  the 
cottages  which  line  the  shore  of  Morey 
Lake,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  there  are 
between  sixty  and  seventy  of  them  nestled 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain. 
^  A  sense  of  quiet  and  seclusion  comes  to 
the  visitor  as  he  views  the  restful  picture 
made  by  mountain,  lake,  and  woodland, 
with  now  and  then  a  farm  house  or  cottage 
giving  character  to  an  open  space. 

A  long  line  of  wavy  white  smoke  soon 
attracts  the  stranger's  attention  as  it  rises 
slowly  upward  against  the  dark  green  back- 
ground of  the  trees  which  cover  Mount 
Morey  and  the  Gypsy  .steams  gayly  up  to 
the  pier  of  the  Casino,  while  the  summer 
stillness  is  broken  by  shouts  from  the  merry 
party  on  board.  The  stranger  joins  the 
noisy  throng  and  the  little  steamer  plows 
on  its  way. 

At  the  Pavilion,  just  around  a  wooded 
point  another  stop  is  made  and  a  mad  rush 
ensues  to  the  boiling  spring  of  pure  water 
just  outside  the  hotel. 

Five  minutes  later  the  boat  continues  on 
its  course  and  unless  a  chance  passenger 
appears  on  the  landing  of  the  Bungalo  or 
Birchmere  Cottage,  its  course  is  uninter- 
rupted until  the  Glen  Falls  House  is 
reached.  Here  the  boat  is  often  filled  to 
the  limit  of  its  capacity. 


Just  around  Middle  Point  in  P3cho  Cove 
the  steamer  rests  for  a  time  to  send  a  sal- 
utation from  its  shrill  whistle  to  the  moun- 
tain above.  Taking  up  the  sound  Echo 
hurls  it  across  the  lake  and  listens  in  silent 
glee  while  Mount  Morey  makes  a  feeble 
attempt  at  imitation. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Echo  Cove, 
Geulick's  summer  school  for  girls,  called 
Camp  Alloah  comes  into  view.  The  active 
bloomer  clad  figures  make  an  interesting 
sight  as  the  girls  flit  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  little  white  tents  which  serve  as  dor- 
matories,  or  pause  to  hail  the  passing  boat 
with  their  school  cry. 

From  Cliff  Mull  the  Gypsy  steams  across 
the  narrow  bay  which  forms  the  head  of 
the  lake  and  as  she  turns  about  for  her 
homeward  trip  down  the  eastern  shore  the 
mountains  to  the  south  rise  majestically 
into  view. 

At  Birch  Lodge,  Idlewilde.  Sunnyside, 
and  the  Maples  a  smiling  group  crowd  the 
wide  veranda  as  they  wave  a  cheery  greet- 
ing to  those  on  board,  and  fhe  picture  they 
present  to  the  occupants  of  the  passing 
steamer  is  one  of  perfect  contentment  and 
care-free  happiness. 

Arriving  again  at  the  Casino  the  stranger 
finds  great  amusement  in  watching  the 
pranks  of  the  bathers  about  the  Chutes 
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while  small  boats  and  canoes  glide  noise- 
lessly by  and  the  setting  sun  changes  the 
dark  waters  to  colors  of  rainbow  hue. 

Another  day  finds  him  ready  for  any 
new  pleasure  which  this  delightful  resort 
may  of?er  and  a  trip  to  (ilen  Falls  being 
proposed  he  gladly  accepts  the  proposition. 
Just  across  the  roadway  from  the  Glen  Falls 
House,  a  cool  grove  of  tall  trees  affords  a 
pleasant  picnic  ground  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  as  a  reception  hall  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  Glen  Falls  pathway.  Enter- 
ing through  the  leafy  doorway  he  is  guided 
into  a  broad  ravine,  through  which  a  tiny 
brook  ripples  softly,  over  stones  which  the 
passing  ages  have  completely  hidden  in 
bright  green  moss.  Flowers  grow  on  every 
side  and  the  misty  tangle  of  woodland  fern 
waves  a  hearty  welcome  while  no  warning 
sign  forbids  him  gathering  the  cheerful 
little  jewels  of  the  forest.  Overhead  the 
birds  furnish  sweet  music  for  his  entertain- 
ment while  a  little  red  squirrel  scampers 
into  the  topmost  branches  of  a  nearby  oak, 
and,  with  a  merry  chatter,  leaps  from  tree 
to  tree  luring  him  deeper  into  the  woodland. 
Rustic  seats  here  and  there  along  the  path- 
way invite  him  to  rest,  but  hearing  the  roar 
of  the  falls  in  the  distance  he  presses  on- 
ward and  soon  clambers  over  the  side  of  a 
large  rock  to  find  himself  at  his  destination. 


For  a  moment  he  can  hardly  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  so  beautiful  is 
the  scene  before  him.  The  deep  ravine 
through  which  he  has  just  passed  is  sud- 
denly filled  from  side  to  side  by  a  mighty 
ledge  of  rock  which  rises,  like  a  wall,  for 
many  feet  above  his  head.  The  little  brook 
on  its  way  down  the  mountain  side  has 
tumbled  boldly  over  the  face  of  this  rocky 
barrier  and  year  after  year,  has  worn  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  boulder  until  its 
fall  now  begins  at  a  point  many  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  ledge.  As  if  ashamed  of  its 
weakness  Mother  Nature  has  covered  the 
worn  sides  of  the  rock  with  feathery  moss 
and  little  green  mittens  while  its  face  is 
nearly  hidden  under  a  growth  of  small  trees 
and  stately  fern. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  pen  to 
describe  or  any  picture  to  justly  portray 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Glen  Falls,  for 
it  is  one  treasure  in  Nature's  Museum 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and 
once  seen,  no  true  artist  could  resist  the 
temptation  to  return  again  and  again  to 
the  influence  of  its  charms. 

Beyond  the  falls  a  shady  path  winds  up 
the  side  of  Echo  Mountain  to  its  rock 
crowned  brow  and  the  view  from  this  noble 
height  is  unrivaled.  Many  towns,  lakes, 
and  mountains  are  visible  through  an  atmos- 
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-phere  which  is  nearly  always  smokeless  and 
<:lear,  a  circumstance  unusual  to  the  higher 
elevations  of  Vermont' s  sister  state.  Mount 
Morey  is  also  easily  ascended  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut  River,  as  seen  from 
its  summit  lends  a  picture  which  would 
bring  both  fame  and  fortune  to  the  artist 
who  would  give  it  to  the  world  on  canvas. 

A  well  kept  roadway  near  the  shore  of 
the  lake  enables  one  to  drive  or  walk  about 
its  entire  circumference,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  and  judging  from  the  number  who 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  its 
.  attractions  are  second  to  none  of  the  many 
other  features  of  amusement  enjoyed  about 
this  pleasure  ground. 

Page  after  page  might  be  written  of  the 
beauties  and  pastimes  at  Morey  Lake  but 
in  order  to  give  the  visitor  the  pleasure  of 
discovery  we  will  pass  them  by  and  answer 
a  few  of  those  (juestions  sure  to  be  asked 
by  the  prospective  guest. 

Provided  one  does  not  care  to  hire  one  of 
the  many  well  furnished  cottages,  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  including  boat, 
either  the  Pavilion  or  CAcn  Falls  House 
offer  good  board  and  pleasant  rooms,  at 
very  reasonable  rates.  Several  farm  houses 
are  also  thrown  open  to  the  stranger  during 
the  season  which  begins  about  the  middle 
•  of  June  and  continues  into  September. 


Many  cottagers  remain  through  the  entire 
month  of  September.  Three  liveries  sup- 
ply carriages  of  every  description  for  drives 
about  the  lake  and  mountains,  while  boats 
may  be  hired  by  the  day  or  hour,  at  either 
of  the  hotels  or  Casino.  Si.x  mails  daily 
keep  the  visitor  in  touch  with  the  outer 
world  while  the  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
from  Boston  bring  all  the  news  of  business 
events.  Pure  air  and  pure  water  abound 
at  Lake  Morey  and  many  of  the  cottages 
are  supplied  with  nature's  drink  from 
springs  which  bubble  clear  and  untainted 
from  the  mountain  side. 

To  every  one  in  general  and  to  V'er- 
monters  in  particular,  Morey  Lake  e.xtends 
a  hearty  invitation  to  spend  their  vacation 
about  her  historical  shores  and  all.  who 
are  wise  enough  to  accept  her  hospitality, 
will  carry  to  their  homes  a  mental  picture 
of  her  attractions  which  will  cheer  the  heart 
and  refresh  the  mind  through  many  long 
months  of  weary  toil. 

.Sitting  on  a  cottage  piazza  when  twilight 
casts  her  tirst  shadows  on  the  rippleless 
lake,  watching  the  shimmering  moon  as 
she  drives  the  last  reflection  of  a  bright 
sunset  cloud  from  nature's  mirror  and 
vainly  enjoys  her  own  beauty,  reflected 
therein,  one  listens  to  the  tale  of  how  Cap- 
tain Morey,  for  whom  the  lake  was  named, 
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CLIFF  MULL.  BREEZY  KEACU  AND  PINE  LODGE,  UPPER  LAKE  MOREY. 


VIEW  OF  LAKE  MOREY,  LOOKING  NORTH-EAST  FROM  GLEN  FALLS  HOUSE. 


BATHING  AT  THE  CHUTES. 


PAVILION.  ECHO  MOUNTAIN  AND  STEAMER  "GIPSY." 
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and  the  true  inventor  of  the  steamboat  sank 
the  evidence  of  his  genius  in  the  lake's 
bottomless  waters;  then  gazing  dreamily 
skyward,  to  where  the  eagle  is  making  his 
homeward  way,  through  the  gathering 
shades,  to  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  shore, 
now  darkly  outlined  against  the  horizon, 
a  feeling  of  peace  and  reverence  takes  pos- 
session of  the  soul  and  the  true  heart  stands 
nearer  to  its  Maker  than  it  has  stood  for 
many  a  day.     Each  bitter  memory,  each 


vain  regret  and  hopeless  longing  is  softly 
lured  to  rest  and  as  one  yields  almost 
unconsciously  to  the  soothing  influence  of 
Nature's  Lullaby  one  does  not  wonder  that 
these  noble  mountains  have  watched  the 
rise  of  a  great  genius  nor  ever  that  their 
wonderful  inspiration  made  him  great 
enough  to  sink  his  life's  work  and  hope  in 
the  silent  waters  rather  than  expose  the 
perfidy  of  the  friend  who  had  robbed  him 
of  all  earthly  fame. 
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An  Ascent  of  Mt  Mansfield 

■V  RCV.  LUCIUS  P.  nccD. 


CLIMBING  on  foot  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  a  mountain  top  vision.  To 
be  carried  up  the  steep  trail  by  sweating, 
panting  horses  can  never  fully  open  the 
doofsofiqppredatioa.  It  is  when  toe  height 
has  been  meaaured  by  steps  and  the  body 
wearied  by  exertion  that  the  soul  is  ready 
to  appreciate  the  attainment.  The  eager 
attack  at  the  first  steep  ascent  of  the  trail, 
the  steady  plodding  when  the  real  business 
of  climbing  is  on,  the  quenching  ol  persist- 
ent thirst  at  cool  springs,  the  occasional 
discouraging  or  encouraging  glimpses  of 
greater  heights,  the  laying  anticipation  of 
the  summit,  the  half  surprise  when  at  last 
the  top  appears,  the  sense  of  achievement 
and  elevation,  these  prepare  the  soul  to 
appreciate.  Then  the  spirit  shows  its  mas- 
tery of  the  flesh,  for  the  weariness  by  the 
way  is  ioigotten  in  the  revelry  of  the  spirit 
in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  earth. 

The  morning  Prof.  Brownscombe  and  I 
enquired  the  way  at  Stowe  for  Mt  Mans- 
field and  boldly  set  out  on  foot  we  canght 
the  half  amused,  half  pitying  expression  of 
our  informants.  But  our  lolly  was  our 
glory  for  we  had  determined  to  measure 
our  strength  against  the  mountain's  height 
and  would  entertain  no  doubts  of  victory. 
Nature  was  in  one  of  her  ficlde  moods  that 
morning;  now  fiill  of  promise,  now  threat- 
ening.  The  mountain  was  as  shy  as  a  nun 
and  refused,  except  for  brief  moments  to 
Hit  the  vdl  of  doud  from  its  face.  Never- 
theless nature  was  kind,  for  she  tempered 
hfr  warmth  to  the  task  and  hired  us  by  her 
beauty.  We  realized  how  relative  a  mat- 
ter distance  is.  The  sign  board  said  five 
miles  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  a 
good  road,  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  agree- 
alde  companionship  made  the  miles  seem 
insignificant 

That  none  need  begin  the  ascent  while 
thirsty  there  is  a  fine  spring  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  we  rested  and 
ate  our  lunch,  enriched  by  red  raspberries- 
contributed  by  a  generous  little  maid  who 
iiad  picked  them. 

At  high  noon  we  "  hit  the  trail  "  in  ear- 
nest. We  had  nicely  adjusted  ourselves  to 
the  climb  when  to  our  surprise  the  hill 
ceased  and  we  saw  the  rocul  stretch  out 
ahead  of  us,  for  nearly  a  mile,  over  farming 
land,  and  the  mountain  loomed  up  beyond 


untouched.  This  first  ascent  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  test  one's  climbing  mettle  before 
the  real  business.  Soon  again  we  were  in 
the  woods  rapidly  ascending  the  road  over- 
ardied  by  trees.  Like  a  great  serpent  it 
winds  and  twists  upon  the  mountain  nde, 
only  once  stretchings  out  sufficiently  to  give 
a  view  far  ahead.  The  road  tantalizes  one 
by  always  half  prombing  a  view  of  the  val- 
ley and  the  hills  yet  seldom  doing^  so. 
Only  when  the  spirit  begins  to  flag  is  there 
an  opening  in  the  thick  woods  through 
which  the  hilb  behind  can  be  seen  fort 
becoming  insignificant.  Again,  when  one 
fancies  the  .top  must  be  near  the  road 
sweeps  around  the  mountain  side,  the  trees 
become  a  mere  fringe  and  the  traveler  can 
see  high  beyond  him  the  brow  of  the  great 
profile.  He  must  gather  his  energies  again 
for  a  further  climb. 

The  road  is  kept  in  good  condition  all 
the  way  making  the  walking  easy.  In  fiict 
we  often  wished  that  some  one  had  dared 
to  break  away  from  it  and  boldly  cut  across 
many  of  the  bends  and  made  a  shorter, 
though  steeper  bridle  path.  As  it  is,  it  is 
too  mudi  like  a  long  bill  road.  A  strug- 
gle up  the  steep  side  over  rocks,  roots  and 
fallen  trees  would  give  a  zest  to  the  climb 
that  it  now  lacks.  Sheer  perseverance 
wins  now.  Perseverance  will  aeem  a  grace, 
however,  unless  the  muscles  are  in  shape 
tu  endure  much.  We  marvelled  at  one 
thing  about  tiie  road.  Was  it  built  so  as 
to  strike  the  springs  of  water  just  where 
they  should  be,  or  did  nature,  anticipating 
the  road,  place  them  so  conveniently.?  It 
surely  seemed  that  our  thirst  was  an  indi- 
cation of  a  spring  near  to  satisfy  it 

After  two  houn  of  climbing  we  heard 

the  tinkling  of  a  cow  bell.  Should  we  pity 
the  boy  who  must  go  after  the  rows  that 
night,  or  were  we  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
have  ascended  fiir  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
pasture  land?  The  rounding  of  the  next 
curve  answered  our  query  for  there  at  the 
foot  o£  the  cliff  was  the  Summit  House, 
and  we  surmised  that  thus  must  be  the 
hotel  cow  on  its  lofty  feeding  ground.  At 
last  we  had  conquered,  the  mountain  was 
beneath  otir  feet 

While  we  rested  on  the  hotel  veranda 
we  revelled  in  the  view  of  the  vallesrs  below 
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us  and  the  mountains  rising  peak  beyond 
peak  till  mere  ghosts  of  mountains  were 
vaguely  outlined  in  the  blue  haze.  I  hope 
that  little  hotel  nestling  beneath  theclih  is  a 
paying  proposition  for  it  is  certainly  a  great 
comfort  to  the  mountain  climber.  To 
make  the  ascent  and  return  in  one  day  is 
•  sin  against  bo^  fksh  and  qiirit.  We 
Americans  sin  wofuUy  against  our  esthetic 
natures  by  our  hurried  way  of  viewing 
great  scenery.  A  sweep  of  the  landscape 
with  the  eye,  an  exclamation,  the  purchase 
of  a  post-card,  and  we  are  off  to  some  other 
attraction.  Lasting  impressions  are  not 
made  by  the  glance  of  an  eye.  A  moun- 
tain top  is  no  place  for  mental  snap  shots 
but  rather  for  time  exposures.  It  is  a  place 
to  relax,  to  forget  time,  to  open  eyes  and 
soul  to  impre^ons.  Who  can  know  a 
mountain  until  he  has  seen  the  many 
changes  that  play  across  its  face  and  has 
felt  its  many  moods.  So  this  little  inn  that 
invites  the  traveler  to  linger  near  thb  altar 
of  nature  performs  its  work  ot  i%hteous- 
ness. 

Several  of  onr  Vermont  peaks  give  one 
the  sense  of  devation  better  than  Mansfield 
but  it  is  unique  in  the  extent  of  its  top,  and 
the  number  of  view  points.  The  long  ridge 
whose  profile  so  resembles  a  fiice,  with  a 
lugubrious  upper  lip,  is  a  veritable  play 
ground  in  extent  and  variety  of  scenery. 
One  scales  the  nose  of  that  stupendous  face, 
then  is  lured  to  walk  the  deceiving  two 
miles  along  the  rocks  until  he  stands  upon 
that  protruding,  beardless  chin.  Ail  the 
way  one  feeb  as  though  he  were  walking 
along  some  great  divide.  Beyond  this 
highest  point  on  the  mountain  there  is 
a  lower  rise  which  might  be  called  the 
"double  chin."  From  this  can  be  seen 
the  little  lake  lying  like  a  turquoise  in  an 
emerald  setting.  Even  the  great  broken 
masses  ol  rods  which  form  me  lips  have 
their  views.  Surely  there  is  no  reason  for 
time  dragging  when  on  a  summit  with  such 
features. 

The  afternoon  we  spent  on  the  nose. 

The  slight  haze  baffled  our  attempts  to 
identify  the  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains. 
It  was  like  an  unsuccesdul  hunt  for  the  &ce 
in  a  pictorial  puzzle.  But  what  need  to 
see  ninety-nine  miles  to  Camels  Rump 
(  How  did  the  Camel' s  anatomy  get  so  scat- 
tered ! )  when  the  landscape  on  Ae  north  is 
filled  with  splendid  peaks,  and  to  the  south 
hills  rise  tumultuously  until  they  culminate 


in  Gunels  Hump,  and  to  the  west  stretdi 

out  beautiful  valleys  leading  toward  that 
smile  of  nature,  Lake  Champlain,  with  the 
blue  Adirondacks  in  the  background.  The 
haze  obscured  every  suggestion  of  Mon- 
treal but  near  at  hand  were  the  V^ermont 
hamlets,  Morrisville,  Stowe,  Waterbury 
Center  and  Underbill,  interesting  to  us. 
Here  and  there  we  could  catch  glunpses  of 
the  Winooski  and  Lamoille  rivers.  Off  on 
the  lake,  one  could  see  with  a  glass,  the 
steamers  headed  for  Burlington  and  a  few 

sail  boats  among  the  islands.  A  Ruskin  is 
needed  to  describe  any  mountain  vision  but 
we  saw  it,  we  felt  it  all,  and  we  know  what 
it  is  to  be  lifted  up  in  spirit  yet  humble  in 
the  presence  of  greatness.  We  understand 
why  a  Vermonter  never  forgets  his  home 
and  why,  when  fiir  away,  he  dreams  of  the 
"hills  of  summer  and  the  hills  of  snow." 

Our  disappointment  was  keen  when,  in 
the  late  afternoon,  clouds  gathered  in  the 
west  threatening  to  hide  the  son.  For 
Mansfield  is  famous  for  its  sunset  views. 
Yet  with  hope  we  went  out  on  one  of  the 
lips.  The  ooods  veiled  the  glory,  but  the 
landscape  was  beautiful  in  the  changing 
light.  The  green  hills  to  the  north-east 
grew  tawn^  and  the  valleys  on  their  sides 
app«ufed  like  great  bhidc  shadows  as  the 
evening  light  fell  athwart  them.  Deep 
blue  covered  the  hilLs  to  the  south.  Then 
as  a  mere  indication  of  what  might  liave 
been,  the  sun  like  a  great  scarlet  sphere, 
broke  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  touched 
them  with  splendor  and  set  the  lake  on  fire 
with  its  color.  The  light  faded  and  from 
the  height  we  watched  lUght  settle  down 
over  all.  Peace  brooded  over  the  world. 
We  realized  that  darkness  has  its  beauties 
and  knew  the  mountain  in  another  mood. 

Dawn  is  the  awakening  signal  on  a 
mountain.  We  were  early  seated  upon  a 
pinnacle  awaiting  the  sun.  The  sunrise 
was  an  unfulfilled  promise.  A  glow  in  the 
east,  long  streaks  of  light,  a  crimson  path, 
a  touch  of  light  on  the  western  clouds, 
then  greyneas  over  all,  the  douds  had  con- 
quered.  Disappointment  could  not  linger. 
In  the  west  the  clouds  were  high  and 
threatening,  but  east  of  us  the  valleys  were 
filled  with  fog  so  that  it  resembled  a  lake 
region.  Now  and  again  these  fog  clouds 
would  rise  and  move  until  there  sailed  up 
the  valley  a  vast  aerial  navy.  Lower  peaks 
were  soon  cloud  capped  but  Mansfield  was 
kept  clear  by  a  strong  west  wind. 
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After  breakfast  we  started  on  the  return 
tramp  to  Stowe.  The  distance  seemed  so 
short  as  looked  down  upon  the  white 
duirch  spire  in  the  village.  We  had  not 
fofR^otten,  though.  The  rain  began  to  iall 
as  we  started.  A  school  teacher  and  a 
preacher  know  that  often  it  is  best  to  defy 
weather  conditions  so  we  set  out  in  spite 
of  rain.  For  nine  miles  it  poured  and  the 
mud  grew  deeper  yet  we  enjoyed  it  all 
The  grey  clouds  rolled  out  their  thundi^r  is 
if  to  intimidate  any  who  might  defy  them. 
By  the  trail  stood  a  tree  shattered  by  the 
spiteful  lightning  a  few  days  previous,  a 
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reminder  of  its  fury.  The  hill  sides  across 
the  valley  appeared  like  mountains  filled 
with  smouldering  fire  as  the  white  vapors 
arose  from  the  forests.  Mansfield  hid  its* 
iace  in  anger.    It  was  in  another  mood. 

Tired,  wet,and  hungry  we  reached  Stowe 
where  we  took  the  trolley  for  Waterbury. 
We  knew  that  those  two  days  of  pleasure 
had  been  worth  more  than  some  weeki  oT 
grinding  work.  The  mountain  top  gives 
the  valley  its  beauty.  Many  times  in  the 
year  of  work  we  will  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the 
hffl  from  whence  came  our  help. 


Notes  by 

■VTNt 

Cut  the  bushes  at  the  danseroas  turns  of  the 
nwd.  It  win  save  a  bad  collision  some  day. 

Theo.  N.  Vail.  Lyndon's  wealthy  telephone 
magrnate,  says  American  manufacturers  would 
better  try  to  do  less  and  do  it  better.  Best  sen- 
timent in  a  kmg  thne. 

Is  it  any  wonder  big  city  cars  go  through 
some  villages  at  45  miles  an  hour?  Entire 
absence  of  wanting  signs  on  approaching  high- 
ways shows  a  community  has  no  law  enforcing 
sentiment  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  local  con- 
stables Can  you  e.xpect  a  dog  to  mind  if  he 
never  sees  the  whip  ? 

Some  of  our  regular  subscribers,  some  edi- 
tors snd  many  new  found  readers  show  a  lively 

appreciation  of  our  effort  at  making  a  Vermont 
magazine.  And  nearly  all  close  their  letters 
with  ttic  hope  that  we  are  receiving  the  sub- 
stantial support  the  enterprise  merits.  It  is  up 
hill  work  and  long  hours,  friends.  Yet  very 
slowly^  we  gain.  There  is  no  rush  to  subscribe. 
A  whole  l(ff  of  home  people  are  indifferent  to  a 
home  publication.  This  very  thing  has  killed 
five  V^ermont  monthlies  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  People  can  not  see  that  a  Vermont  pub- 
lication, upholding  their  interests,  should  head 
their  list — then  what  city  magazines  they,  can 
aftord.  That  is  where  we  take  their  measure 
of  patriotism.  And  we  know,  better  than  any- 
one else  —  except  those  who  have  tried  and 
failed  —  how  very  little  "patriotism  "  there  is  in 
the  State.  Let's  not  tallc  about  it.  If  a  \'er- 
mont  monthly  can  measure  up  in  intellectuality 
and  freshness — be  near  a  living  entity  andbave 
plenty  of  pictures,  it  has  a  fighting  chance.  It 
IS  not  easy  to  maintain  as  good  a  magazine  as 
the  average  city  one,  of  a  size  and  price  propor- 
tioned to  our  lessened  constituency  but  we  hope 
to  show  that  it  can  be  done. 

New  Hampshire  has  the  reputation  among 
canvassers  or  rising  readily  to  magazine  oppor- 
tunity, even  if  it  he  misdirecteri  Will  we  snow 
a  less  appreciation  of  individual  cttort  tu  bene- 
tu  (lie  whole  state?  A  dollar  is  the  unit  of 
progress. 


the  Way. 

KorroR. 

The  boy  or  man  who  gives  a  lisrd-working 
horse  a  sharp  cut  with  tiie  whip,  without  a  wora 

of  warning,  nu^ht  to  be  given  time  for  thought 
in  the  county  jail  The  unthinking  cruelty  of 
grocerynien  and  hotel  drivers  lias  gone  on 
about  long  enoug^i.  Will  you  be  the  first  to 
speak  to  mem  aboirt  h? 

PLEASURE  ON  THE  CONNECTICUT. 

A  Boston  coirespondent  wishes  to  know  i(  it 
is  practicable  to  canoe  the  Connecticut  from 
White  River  Junction  to  Springfield,  Mass.  It 
is.  The  writer  once  covered  the  route  to  Wind- 
sor Lx>cks,  Connecticut.  Parties  frequently  put 
in  as  far  up  as  Wells  River,  Vt.  The  stream 
there  is  only  a  few  rods  from  the  railway  station 
and  is  thoroughly  navigable  even  in  times  of 
drouth.  The  beauty  of  that  part  of  the  valley 
is  quite  beyond  compare.  Just  below  Ponipa- 
noosuc  the  set-back  from  the  Wilder  dam  is 
apparent.  This  dam  is  two  miles  above  White 
River  Junction.  At  the  dam  make  a  short  carry 
on  the  New  Hamnslure  side  and  paddle  a  short 
fiistance  to  the  lower  Mb.  Carry  again  five 
rods.    Do  no/  attempt  to  run  them. 

The  freight  house  at  White  River  Junction  is 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  water.  The  trip 
from  here  to  Bellows  FalU.  about  45  miles  by 
river,  can  be  made  from  early  dawn  to  dark,  by 
steady  paddKng.  After  eight  miles  Sumner's 
or  "Quectiee"  Falls,  in  Hartland  are  reached. 
/)o  not  try  io  shoot  but  carry  by  fifteen  rods  on 
X'erniont  side.  Superior  scenery  and  easy  pad- 
dling to  below  mouth  of  Black  River,  near 
Charlestown.  Set  back  from  Bellows  Falls  dam 
makes  slow  work  in  for  last  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
Plenty  of  boats  and  launches  at  the  Falls.  Carry 
here  on  New  Hampshire  side  by  team  one-half 
mile  to  sand  beach  below  mills  ( jood  water 
and  occasional  pleasing  rapids  through  Brattle- 
boro^  Vernon  and  Northfield  to  the  long  and 
very  dangerous  French  King  rapids  just  above 
Turner's  Falls.  Carry  by  team  three  miles 
tlirough  Turner's  Falls  city  and  put  in  at  ^^on- 
lague  City  (famous  for  fish  rt>d  UutoriesK 
Thence  down  the  broad,  (juiet  river,  past  the 
Hadleys,  with  tobacco  fields  on  either  side,  to 
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Hoi  yoke  d«m.   Cany  on  lelt  side  by  team, 

atHuit  a  mtlf  to  bencfi  below  mills.  Exudation  of 
< Dior  and  chemicals  kills  hsh  and  shows  in  cur- 
rt-ni  fni  suine  miles.  Slow,  pleasant  paddling 
under  Springfield  bridge  to  dam  at  Windsor 
Locks  where  the  letting  into  the  locks  and 
release  into  the  rapid,  buoyant  waters  of  the 
four  mile  canal  alongside  the  river  is  the  pleas- 
antf'st  kind  of  a  t'liii^li  for  a  trip.  The  freight 
house  at  Windsor  Locks  is  just  across  the  rail- 
way from  the  canal  and  shipment  of  boats 
home  an  easv  matter.  Some  make  the  trip 
titrouKh  to  salt  water. 

There  is  fair  fishing  for  bass,  pike  and  pick- 
erel nearly  all  the  way.  A  troll  let  out  in  the 
ouieter  waters  ought  to  furnish  all  the  hsh 
oesired.  After  the  last  of  July  the  Ic^s  are  out 
of  the  way.  There  are  plenty  of  good  camping 
places.  drilt>wood  for  fires,  villages  for  supplies, 
and  farm-houses  for  milk  and  ^:gs,  and  iiospi- 
tali^all  along 

We  carried  a  7  X  7  A  tent,  hung  on  a  rope 
tit'twt  i  n  trees  and  slept  on  a  rubber  blanket  on 
the  ground.  Have  your  "dullle"  in  a  water- 
proof bag  and  if  you  are  tipped  over  you  will 
not  on  the  instant  lose  everything.  In  the  180 
miles  we  never  had  a  sugf^esdonof  an  accident. 

Rain  did  not  fall  on  nur  fi\e  day  trip.  So 
sunburneti  our  mothers  wouldn't  have  known 
us  we  applied  at  the  hotel  at  Windsor  l  ocks 
for  a  room  in  which  to  change  our  clothes  but 
the  clerk  wouldn't  give  it  until  we  had  showed 
our  wad  ( $135 ).  When  two  young  gentlemen 
in  new  suits  came  down  to  take  the  Pullman  for 
Hartford  he  api  iK  'gizcd  profusely. 

If  any  of  our  friends  negotiate  the  Connecti- 
cut take  a  camera  along  and  afterward  tell  our 
readers  all  about  it  In  its  way  it's  as  good  as 
a  trip  to  Europe. 

The  mountains  of  Vermont  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  n1!  who  know  (hem  They  have  caused 
our  habiUs  ol  riig^t'd  perseverance.  We  may 
well  reverence  these  sentinel  associations  from 
our  childhood.  In  our  October,  '06  issue  we 
published  a  Mountain  Hymn  which  in  far  reach- 
ing paihos  has  never  been  equalled  to  oor  peo- 
ple. Today  we  have  other  tributes.  Reflection 
on  all  these  purifies  the  soul — even  as  a  visit 
to  ihe  mountain  top.  If  you  have  kindred 
thoughts  send  them  in.  Wliilc  not  oft  expressed 
there  is  sincere  attendance  at  these  devotions. 

At  this  season  the  house  wives  prepare  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blueberries  —  for  our  grat- 
ification in  winter  months.  Now  then,  write 
your  vacation  e.xperiences  (in  Vermont)  while 
fresh  in  mind  and  let  us  have  them  for  the 
delectation  of  V'ermonter  readers  in  the  long 
evenings. 

Poor  Corea  sufters  all  manner  of  iniustice 
from  the  Japanese  and  her  weak  King  is  held  a 
prisonrr  in  his  castle.  Is  this  what  tn^  would 

do  to  us  ? 

New  Hampshire's  success  with  tourists  about 
ten  million  dollars  a  year  is  due  to  4.J  \  ears  of 
advertising     backed  by  the  erection  of  hotels. 

So  we  pay  tlie  Standard  Oil  enormous  prices 
toenable  iiiem  u  >  undersell  competitors aocoad. 
Dear  Mr.  Ko<:kefeller. 

Hear  "reveille"  sound  at  "Norwich"  Sept.  3. 


'^Clotties;. 


Just  as  easy  and 
juit  as  cheap  to 
get  clothes  that 
are  made  right, 
as  to  get  those 
that  ire  made 
wrong. 

We're  glad  to 
show  you  how 
ours  are  made. 

You  get  cxtjt 
service  just  where 
you  necJ  it  —  in 
the  coat  front  — 
no  wrinkling  or  sag 
(jing,  just  a  ni 
smooth  (it  as  long 
the  fabric  holds 
gcther. 

I'rict  s  ca.sy— $10. 
to  $20.00  a  suit. 


//■  jroM  wamt  a  _  . 
fr.^mt  mud*  like  At 
Lint  iH  lie  cHtyom  nOt 
kttvt  to  tomt  htrt. 

Wheeler  Bros., 

Tailors  and  Olothiers, 

White  KlTcr  Jiuctloii 


Randolph  Sanatorium, 


Inc. 


DR.  J.  P.  GIFKORD.  Medical  Director. 
MISS  KATHARINE  LEHAN,  Head  Nur»e. 

Tills  «'i-lI.4»<)iiliiiM»<l  Saimtorlum.  plPiutRntly  lo» 
raicil  ntiiiil  iii<i>t  iicHltbtiil  Murroundlnfco.  oSlm» 
Hplfrxllil  retr«Ht  for  the  idck  aad  nufleriiig. 

Tiiiiruugbtjr  coap«t*iit  a>dleal  akUli  cflldpot 
anil  kindly  miNM.  and  honi«lll»  trMturat  con- 
uplrc  to  roiurn  pattentu  to  their  honiM  well  and 
happy.  OpcratinK  room  provided  with  ever.v- 
tliliiK  nimlorn  In  nurirpry.  A  flne  rword  of  nur- 
fw^Bful  ca»<'»*  A  iM'll.oril'Tfd  iDHtltation,  wber* 
nature  and  Kcleiice  aid  Id  the  reatornUon  of  health. 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address       M-i'v-il  P-.r-n  ti-.-  PANnoiJ'H  VT 
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Sent  us  by  m«U  ^ill  berc^Acd  and  returned 
the  "s^fcday  ^f^Mehred* 


Manufacturing  Opticians,  St.  Jolinsbury,  Vermont. 


« 


(A  reliable,  rntcrprising  firm.]  — Editor. 


Cratain  anb  iBnbge  Work  a  Apedoltp. 


iBugbre,  IB.  2B. 


Iftitc  Htber  Jaiution.  Vt. 


#rMiiib  .^loM. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OP 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  stawe. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


We  Weave  RUGS  Drorn 
Your  Worn  and  discard- 
ed Carpets -Circular- 

 No  Agents  

BELGRADE  RUG  0> 

32  HolH»StrBo«b>n. 


FOR  SEEDINQ  DOWN. 

Farmers  who  are  looking  for  a  first-class  fer- 
tilizer for  seeding  down  in  the  Summer  or  Fall 
will  find  it  in  the  following  formula.  This  form- 
ula was  originated  by  the  Director  of  the  Ver- 
mont Experiment  Station  at  Burlington  and 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  ii6  of  the  station. 
The  amounts  named  are  for  one  acre: 

Raw  Ground  Bone,  300  to  400  lbs. 

Acid  Phosphate,      100  to  150  lbs. 

Wood  Ashes,  300  to  400  lbs. 

Muriate  of  Potash,  50  to  70  lbs. 
The  ingredients  of  this  mi.xture  are  all  recog- 
nized as  valuable  fertilizing  agents  but  with  the 
exception  of  Ashes  they  heretofore  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  markets  of  Vermont. 
This  condition  is  now  changed  and  all  the 
materials  of  the  formula — except  the  Ashes, 
which  the  farmer  can  usually  furnish  himself — 
can  be  purchased  of  Carroll  S.  Page,  Hyde 
Park,  Vt.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  make  quota- 
tions on  application. 

The  Munate  of  Potash  and  Acid  Phosphate 
he  sells  are  the  purest  that  can  be  bought  and 
his  Raw  Ground  Bone  is  guaranteed  to  be 
absolutely  pure  and  the  best  the  market  aObrds. 
The  bone  which  he  offers  is  simply  the  finer 
particles  that  are  sifted  out  of  the  coarser  Gran- 
ulated Bone  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
his  Page's  Perfected  Poultry  Food.  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Bone  ordinarily 
offered  by  the  trade  as  that  has  usually  l>een 
steamed  or  treated  with  acids.  It  will  be  usu- 
ally found  that  practically  all  the  nitrogenous 
elements  have  been  removed  to  make  glue, 
thus  taking  away  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
bone.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  matter  of 
Summer  or  Fall  seeding  or  of  Fertilizers  for 
any  purpose,  write  him  for  information  and 
prices  mentioning  this  magazine. 
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I  THE  NEW  POLICIES  

OF  THE 

I  Contpiiitp  

I  OF  HARTFORD.  CONMBCTICUT  


Gnuit  more  tqpdons  than  any  other  Life  Insuianas 
policy.    Loans  granted  after  the  fint  year.  Cash 

values  after  the  second  yearly  payment.  The 
Phoenix  Model  Dividend  System  makes  20  Pay- 
ment Policies  fully  paid  up  in  15-16  years. 
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THE  mnat 
rharmlufc, 
|i  Ir  t  n  rpiique 
iiod  healthful 
m'ctlon  ()  u 
t  h  I H  r  n  n  1 1  ■ 
iipnt.  iiiid  tli«> 

yii  u  r  vaca- 
tion Ih  In  the 

Breen  Hills 
of  VeriORt, 

au<l  hIuok  the  HhnriM  <>(  LAKE  CHAAPLAIN. 

A  beaatlful  brochure  frtrlD^  h  complett-  (loftcrip- 
tlnn  nr  nil  the  vlllaK<^M  and  reaorlM  |ncutp<l  on  the 
lint*  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

aod  on  the  ahiircM  of  l.nke  Cbamplniu,  alao  a  lUt 
of  Hoieln  and  the  heitt  Family  Homr*,  who  wUI 
take  aumnier  boardera  at  prlreii  ranfflug  from 
to  $10.00  iwr  week,  Is  uow  ready  for  delivery. 
Mailed  ou  receipt  of  8  L-«ntii  for  poataK«.  on  ap|ill- 
catloD  to  T.  H.  HANl.EY,  N.  E.  P.  A.,  3G0  Wanh- 
Ington  St.,  Hoafon.  or  A.  W.  ECCLESTONK.  S. 
I'.  A  .  3H6  Ilroiidwav,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

0.  0.  J0HE8,  J.  E.  BENTLET, 

Qen'!  Maaager.  Ckn'l  PaiMoger  Aft. 


Windsor,  Vt.,  July  20—  S.  A.  Reed 
of  this  place  has  the  contract  for  the 
plumbing  in  the  new  annex  to  the 
Junction  House  at  White  River.  He 
will  equip  twelve  bath-rooms  with  the 
new  porcelain-lined one-piecesteel  tubs. 


McCall  Patterns 

are  more  generally  sold  than  any  other. 

This  is  on  account  of  their  style,  accuracy  and 
simplicity. 

McCall's  Magazine 

[The  Queen  of  Fashion] 

50  cents  a  year.     Latest  copy  5  cents.  Ever)' 
subscriber  gets  a  McCall  pattern  free. 

AgCiOta  wantMl.     Addr«m  The  UcCALL|<.'0..1.\ew  York. 


Woodstock  mN,(Vt.) 


I  ipcn  ill 
ibe  fear. 
Golf  Cour»«.  Chirminf  Drirn. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER,  Manaeer. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Hie  Great  Summer  Playground  of  America 

Write  For  Booklet 

NEW  ENGLAND 
VACATION  RESORTS 
-  FREE  - 


19  Other  Summer  Publications 
descriptive  of  the  beautUUl  New 
England  scenery- 
List  sent  on  application. 

Address,  Passenger  Department,  Boston. 


D.  J.  FLANDERS, 
Paai.  Traf.  Mgr. 


0.  M.  BURT, 
Qta.  Pail.  Agi. 


Great  Horse  Remedy. 

The  let's  nnd  tt'ot  n p*^  vraU'hInff  and  can* 
Romly  fiir  tn-utiiiir  the  oomiiiua  ailmcots 
8aTf8  iniin y  n  viilimhiH  anirniil.  Koffln  in 
lime  nn>l  KendaH'B  5p«vln  Cure  Is  n  ponl- 
tivp,  iwrmnni-nt  curf  for  <>f  all  niw»>s  at 
Spavin,  RlfiKbone,  Splint,  Curb  or  Lame- 
nes*.    Kevp  it  on  th«  shrlf. 

USIO  POK  YEARS. 
NiirthuiiilKTlntKl.  I'»  ,  IXs-.  NM. 
Dr.  B.  J  K.  n.l»ll  i       Eiio«biii-»:  K»ll-,  Vt. 

•irotletiM'n — rictt«»  vend  iii<-  a  o-py  nf  jronr 
"TreattM  onthe  Horse  and  Inn  l>l»e«uM-si."  I 
biiTabeen  •  mfr  at  your  Kaatfsll'a  S^avta 
Cur*  tor  ya«r«  »>m1  r**r-  •mtneud  it  fi<r  man  or 
b.-«>.t  »()«'r>»<'r  I  Iii>To  an  opportiniltjr.  I 
hart'  graal  eaitfldanea  In  Ma  uaai  ha*a  9mr»4 
Ihraa  dINaraiM  eaaaa  whara  a  haraa  daelar 
fallad.  II.  J  SI  A.SNUiT 

Prlc«  SI;  6  lor  95.  fJrmt<ftt  linlmftni 
krii>»  ii  fur  fiiinily  us«i.  All  tlnitrtfists  anllit. 
,\i-of|>t  no  siihstitiitf.  Thti  sfri'Af.  lyH>lt,  'X 
Trcalitc  on  the  Hortc,"  tnw  rrotii  diUKKifftaor 
Dr.  B.  J  KENDAU  CO  .  Cnosbarg  F«lb.  VI. 
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Hirn.AM) 


Buick,  ^  «  ^ 
Cadillac  and 

Stanley  Automobiles. 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND. 


Auto  Supplies  and  Repair  Shop.  { 

Ask  for  one  of  oiu*  Route  Canto — they  an  fine. 

^      EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE 

►    CO.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt 

H.  R.  lOLLBlt,  IIANAOBR. 


Winn:  moiim  vi\s 


IF  IT  IS  . 


HANOVER 
CRACKERS 


AND  MILK, 

there  is  added  pleasure 
in  a  simple  meal. 


The  Oriqjinai 
Ready-to-eat 
Food — 

and  still 
THE  BEST. 


Soid  by  most  grocers. 

SMITH  St  50N, 

MAKERS. 
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WinH^tveitp  of  ^emiont 
CoUeoe  of  ilUliicine* 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14di,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Bveiy  facility  for  Instruction. 

iliuneiioiui  CUnlcf  j* 

For  announccmem  and  fordier  inionM- 
tion,  addrctt 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Secretaiy, 
BurUnrtM,  yermint 


l^emtont  ^cabemp, 

An  endowe<<.  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
buainess  courses.  ^  Nine  modern  buildings. 
Sqiamle  dortnitorie*.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nunw.  ^  Military  drill  fat  boys.  Special 
physical  Mining  for  girls.  ¥  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  ntaka  study  suoosssfiil  and  cnate  a  school 
life  nmnuany  earnest  and  attractlvv. 

JOHN  L.  ALOER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,   -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A   COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING   MKN  IX 

I  Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  Militury  College  of  the 
State  of  Vcmont. 

NORTHFIELD.  VERMONT. 


 GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS  

1 0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
^  partments  enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furnitore  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  larce  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  thr  {rf>ods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claui)  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyen  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  eoods. 

Even-  department  is  h]]rd  w  'wU  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  si/es  in  Axministers,  Bms- 
sells,  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
countiy  store.  Thi^  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  carefid  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.    Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 
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natipnal  Df e  1iuiir<uice  CoMpmiy, 

MONTPBLIER,  VERMONT. 

B8TABU8HED  IN  IISI.  OPntATDiO  IN  42  8TATB8. 


Ins.  in  Force,  ( 
Assets, 
Surplus, 


JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER,  Preadcnt 
JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  Vice- President. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice-Pretid 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  Secreury. 


Paid  "for 
Basia. 


)  $148,797,787.00 
37,511,373.24 
-  4,224,287.21 


HARRY  M.  CUTLER,  Trouurer. 
A.  M.  BISBEE,M.  D., Medical  Dir 
CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actuary 
FRED  A.  HOWLAND,  Couuel. 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelicr,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent.  Hyde  Park.  Vt. 

£.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  VL 

W.  W.  8PRAOUS  ft  SON,  Qen.  Agti.,  St.  Johmbuiy,  Vt. 

H.  E.  TAYLOR  ft  SON.  Gen.  Agts.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

T.  S.  PECK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 


I 


CAPITAL,  $100,000.  SURPLUS  $20,000. 
UNITED      STATES  DEPOSITARY. 


Commercial  and  jfeavings  I3epartments. 

•     •     •     ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED      •      •  • 

I  (ilL-^'tliint*  Klveii  iiriiinpt  attt-ntlon- 


DIRBCTOR8: 
JollO  L.  Bacon,  Robert  E.  Smith,  Leonard  O.  WhHkr. 
James  W.  Pattee,  Howard  J.  MUlcr. 

OFFICERt: 
PRESIDENT.  John  L.  Bacon, 

VICB-PRES'T,  Robert  E.  Smith, 

CASHIER.  William  W.  Ruaicll. 


■I  Um  WMI»  Rivtr  JusOIm  VmH  Offiea  m 
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lOc  A  Copy. 


THE 


$1.00  A  Year. 


The  5tate  flagazine. 


THE  OLD  VILLAGE  SHOP,  WALLIlfGFORD. 


PuBLiaHCO  Monthly  at 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
BY  CHA8.  R.  CUMMINQS. 
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WINDSOR  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 


Dwight  Tuxbury  &  Sons 

 OF  WINDSOR  

wish  to  call  attention  to  their  various  lines  of  new  fall  and 
winter  goods  and  invite  all  in  want  of  seasonable  merchandise 
to  call.   The  several  departments  are  now  most  fully  stocked. 

Men's  Clothing,  Hate,  Shoes, 
Boys'  Clothing,  Caps,  Shoes, 
Ladies'  Cloaks,  Suits,  Shoes, 
Children's  Cloaks,  Dresses,  Shoes, 
Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Trimmings, 
Blankets,  Linens,  Cottons,  Flannels, 
Window  Hangings, 
Floor  and  Wall  Coverings, 
Table  Furnishings,  Kitchen 

Utensils— and  Ten  Thousand  other  items. 

One  expense  account  for  all,  permits  of  superior  values. 

At  home  every  week  day  and  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  evenings. 

Dwight  Tuxbury  &  Sons. 
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A  Song  of  Seasons 


■Y  KATHBRINC  M.  0AVIS. 

The  maple  grove  has  yielded  all 

Its  store  of  longed-for  sweet; 
The  snow  has  gone,  aiui  tender  green 

Springes  up  around  our  feet. 
In  every  marsh  and  pool,  the  frogs 

Pipe  shrill  and  high  and  clear; 
Brave  Robin's  merry  note  is  heard  ^ 

Announcing  that  he's  here. 
A  filmy  veil  of  green  is  spread 

To  grace  boughs  bare  and  gaunt; 
New  joy  in  life  filb  every  heart 

With  Spring  in  old  Vermont 

But  fair  young  Spring  has  left  our  hills 

She  did  not  tarry  lony; 
Now  bob-o-link  amid  the  grass 

Is  rioting  in  song. 
The  whirr  of  busy  mowers, 

The  srent  of  fragrant  hay, 
A  thousand  joys  of  sound  and  sight 

Pervade  each  glowing  day. 
Away  to  breezy  grove  and  lake 

To  each  cool,  shadowy  haunt 
For  wood  and  blossom  and  bird-song  say 

If  8  Summer  in  VermonL 

When  orchard  boughs  are  bending 

With  crimson  fruit,  and  gold; 
When  the  moon  is  a  sphere  of  silver 

And  the  nights  grow  crisp  and  cold; 
When  maples,  elms,  and  beeches 

Are  robed  \n  garments  gay: 
And  a  tender  haze,  o'er  all  the  land 

Veils  the  mountdns,  far  away; 
When  golden-rod  and  asters  blue 

Rv  everv  road-side  flaunt; 
You'll  know,  by  these  unfailing  signs 

That  Autumn  rules  Vermont 

But  look!  Thedouds  hang  low  and  gray 

The  wind  is  keen  and  chill. 
The  first  snow,  sifting  gently  down, 

Fast  covers  vale  and  hUl. 
When  the  Sim  appears,  he  looks,  surprised 

On  a  world  of  purity  ; 
While  matchless  jewels  are  sparkling  strewn 

On  every  bush  and  tree. 
Blow,  wind,  and  Muster  ;  we've  firesides  warm, 

Vou  cannot  one  of  us  daunt  : 
Dear  joys  ot  home,  ^lad  Christmas  cheer 

Crown  Winter  m  Vermont 
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The  Equestrienne. 

BY  ELIZABETH  WALLACE. 


HAVING  traversed  the  toll-bridge  at 
a  walk,  Jocelyn  whipped  up  her 
little  black  stallion  which  straightway  broke 
into  a  brisk  canter.  How  she  loved  this 
dear  North  country,  especially  now  in  its 
gay  October  coloring.  How  strong  and 
wdl  she  fdt  as  she  breathed  in  the  clear, 
invigorating  morning  air. 

"I  wish  mother  would  live  up  here  all 
the  year."  she  sighed,  "for  I  know  I  should 
love  it  just  as  wdl  when  Jack  Frost  rdgns 
supreme." 

Here  her  eye  brightened  as  her  gaze 
wandered  from  the  silver  river  that  ran  so 
smoothly  beyond  the  low  lying,  fertile 
meadows  at  her  left  to  the  steep  fern  em- 
bow^ed  banks  with  their  wealth  of  noble 
trees  at  her  right.  Straight  ahead  stretched 
the  country  road  looking  so  cool  and  rest- 
ful under  the  over  lacing  bows  of  white 
birches,  eveigreens  and  butternuts. 

*'  This  is  much  finer  than  the  Park,"  she 
thought  as  she  stopped  at  the  mossy  water- 
ing trough  to  let  her  hone  drink.  '  *  Elis- 
abeth and  Janet  think  I'm  a  hoyden,  be- 
cause I  care  for  horses  and  out-door  life, 
but  don't  you  care,  Koto,"  she  whispered 
to  her  hone  as  he  bore  her  ofil  at  a'gallop. 

Jocelyn  Herrick  was  a  Gothamite  of 
good  old  stock,  but  instead  of  conforming 
willingly  to  social  customs  as  did  her  two 
sisters,  she  rebelled.  Not  but  what  she 
knew  by  instmct  which  fork  to  use  at  the 
ri^bt  time  at  dinner  and  how  to  talk  enter- 
tainingly to  her  widowed  mother's  guests. 
But  inwardly  she  resented  all  the  trivial- 
ities and  banalities  of  society  life.  Not 
that  the  Herrick' s  lived  in  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, but  it  was  just  a  waste  of  time  and 
good  vital  energy  Jocelyn  was  wont  to 
dedare  to  shop,  drive,  call  and  entertain 
at  stated  times. 

' '  I  had  hoped  college  would  do  a  good 
deal  for  jocelyn,"  Mrs.  Herrick  had  con- 


fessed to  a  friend,  "but  she  seems  more 
radical  in  her  capri(  es  and  movements  than 
ever.  I  doubt  if  the  free  and  easy  life  our 
American  college  girl  leads  is  a  benefit  to 
society,"  added  prim  little  Mrs.  Herrick 
in  the  same  breaUi.  "  Jooel3m  loves  bohe- 
mian  things,  she  really  has  the  spirit  of  '49, 
though  I  can't  imagine  where  she  got  it, 
surely  not  from  her  father  or  me.  She  is 
totsUy  unlike  the  other  girls  and  you  know 
the  child  loves  a  fast  horse,  and  a  tramp  in 
the  country.  She  can  even  fence  and  isn't 
afraid  to  fire  a  pistol.  My  brother  George, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  encourages  these  pro- 
pensities in  Jocdyn. ' ' 

On  this  particular  morning  Jocelyn  was 
in  an  extremely  happy  frame  of  mind,  for 
wasn't  she  doing  just  what  she  liked,  skim- 
ming over  these  wooded  roads  on  a  clean- 
limbed, active  little  horse.  Then  after  a 
l;tnch  on  the  porch  in  her  riding  habit,  for 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a 
nekjlibornig  ooontry  house,  she  would  play 
golf  all  the  live-long  afternoon  with  that 
nice  eighteen  year  old,  Bobby  Sawyer. 

From  these  sunny  reflections  she  was 
interrupted  by  a  whirr  and  a  rumble  and 
just  ahead  round  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road 
appeared  a  big  motor  car  going  at  full  speed. 

Koto  sighted  the  approaching  enemy 
and  laying  back  his  crisp  littie  ears  he 
snorted,  while  a  wicked  light  came  into 
his  eyes.  He  plunged  and  reared  and 
s^in  and  again  swung  round  into  the  path 
of  the  oncoming  car.  The  girl  turned  the 
frightened  horse  and  attempted  to  keep 
him  to  the  right  of  the  narrow  road  which 
at  this  point  was  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
precipitous  banks. 

"Quiet,  Koto,  Quiet,"  soothed  the  girl 
as  she  swung  the  enraged  and  terrified  ani- 
mal round  once  agam  to  face  the  car. 
"  Look  at  it,  boy.  ■  It  is  only  a  car,  it  won't 
hurt  you." 
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But  the  girl  pieaded  in  vain,  for  on  came 
the  car  at  a  terrific  speed.  Finally  think- 
ing the  horse  in  its  frenzied  leaps  niiji;ht 
throw  her,  she  raised  her  hand  to  the 
driver*  who  either  didn't  or  wouldn't  see 
her  sign  of  distress,  for  the  car  kept  up  its 
mad  pace. 

' '  I  fancy  it  will  have  to  be  a  case  of  in- 
timidation." flashed  through  the  girl's 
mind,  as  she  whipped  out  a  little  revolver 
and  sent  a  charge  whizzing  by  the  man's 

ear. 

This  brought  the  fellow  to  his  senses 

and  in  a  moment  the  Wi^  machine  had 
Stopped  and  the  girl  alighting  led  her  quiv- 
ering, foam-flecked  beaist  past  the  danger. 

• '  Did  n' t  you  see  me  signal  ? ' '  she 
flashed  at  the  driver  amid  the  whirr  of  the 
engines. 

**  I  thot  ye'd  bethrowed,  sure,"  said  an 

old  farmer  who  had  hurried  up  at  hearing 
the  pistol  report.  "Gosh,  but  ye' re  a 
brave  un  and  I  like  yer  spirrit.  Them 
shovers  think  they  own  the  hul  airth,  and 
I'm  tjlad  to  meet  some  un  who  kin  take 
em  down  a  peg.  Now,  my  ol'  mare  don't 
give  a  dam,  wbtn  them  diwds  are  agoin, 
but  whin  they  stop,  thin  she's  scairt. 
Why  my  wife  was  a  drivin  of  her  the  other 
day,  whin  one  of  them  air  cairs  come  along 
and  stopped.  Thin  ol*  Nell  begun  to 
dance  and  shy,  and  the  woman  in  the  cair, 
begun  to  talk  to  my  wife  and  the  ol'  wom- 
an just  spok  right  up.  Says  she,  '  If  yer'll 
stop  yer  jawing  and  git  along,  I'll  resk 
my  nag/  and  they  git" 

'*Mi8S  Herrick  let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Spencer,"  said  Mrs.  Plmerick  as  she 
touched  Jocelyn  on  the  shoulder  to  draw 
her  attention  from  the  stage.    For  it  was 

a  first  night  performance  of  a  rollicking 
comedy  which  was  destined  to  run  several 
winters  in  New  York.  '*  I  thought  you 
college  people  would  have  a  good  deal  in 
common,"  she  heard  her  hostess  explain 
as  Spencer  took  a  chair  behind  hers. 

They  were  soon  in  gales  of  laughter  over 
the  performance  of  the  two  leading  come- 
dians wlio  came  onto  the  boards  accoutred 
in  the  latest  and  most  ultra  of  automobile 
togs.  But  the  acme  of  enjoyment  came 
when  the  stage  automobile  in  climbing  the 
pictorial  mountains  broke  down.  Then 
was  enacted  a  scene  that  raised  the  echoes, 
when  the  two  actors,  alighting,  proceeded 
to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  their 
shattered  idol. 


**  I  suppose  you  drive,  Mr.  Spencer?" 
asked  Jocdyn,  after  the  curtain  Ml. 

"Well,  I  did,"  stammered  Spencer, 
"but  I  made  such  an  unmitigated  ass  of 
myself  last  summer  that  I  haven't  cared 
for  the  sport  since." 

"Why,  what  happened?  questioned 
Jocelyn  with  awakened  interest. 

"Nearly  ran  a  young  woman  down," 
answered  the  young  man  bluntly. 

"Do  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  ui^ed, 
"I'm  sure  it  wasn't  your  fault." 

"  It  was  entirdy,  Miss  Herrick.  You 
see  [  was  on  a  wager  that  I  could  exceed 
the  speed  limit  fpr  fifty  miles  and  not  get 
pulled.  So  I  was  pounding  along  one  of 
those  country  roads  looking  neither  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  when  just  as  I  made  a 
sharp  turn,  I  saw  a  girl  on  a  terrified  horse 
a  few  rods  in  front  of  me.  I  tried  to  stop, 
but  just  couldn't  for  the  moment.  When 
the  first  thing  1  knew  the  girl  sent  a  bullet 
whizzing  past  my  ear.  I  guess  that  brought 
me  to  my  senses,  and  with  a  supreme  effort, 
I  did  manage  to  put  on  the  brakes.  But 
I  have  never  gotten  over  the  withering 
look  that  girl  ^ot  at  me  as  she  passed. 
My,  I  feel  cold  still,  when  I  think  of  it," 
pursued  the  poor  fellow. 

"Of  course  she  couldn't  have  under- 
stood the  situation"  suggested  the  girl  as 
she  raised  her  open,  gkoses  to  hide  her 
confusion. 

rd  go  down  on  my  knees  any  time  to 
gain  that  girl's  pardon.  For  she  was  a 
corker.  One  of  the  best  horse-women  I 
ever  saw.  She  sat  that  stallion  without 
the  quiver  of  an  eye  lash." 

"Quit  your  raving  and  attend  to  the 
show,  Allan,"  jollied  one  of  the  other  men 
in  the  box.  •*  He's  done  nothing  all  win- 
ter. Miss  Herrick,  but  rave  madly  over  a 
fair  unknown  I  suppose  some  Phyllis  or 
Amaryllis  took  him  by  storm  on  one  of  his 
solitary  trips  last  summer.  If  he'd  taken 
me  along,  I'd  have  kept  him  straight." 

"  Poor  company  is  worse  than  none" 
retorted  .Spencer  laughing. 

"Why,  Miss  Herrick,  this  is  a  pleasure" 
exclaimed  Spencer  as  they  met  in  the  Park 
some  months  later.    "  I  didn't  know  you 

rode." 

' '  Oh,  yes, ' '  she  made  reply.  ' '  Nearly 
every  day." 

On  dashed  their  horses  through  the 
whistling  March  wind  which  had  whipped 
Jocelyn" s  cheeks  into  a  rich  rose,  Allan 
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Spencer  keeping  abreast  of  the  girl,  noticed 
the  clever  way  in  which  she  handled  her 
little  chestnut  mare. 

"Jove,  but  I  believe  she  rides  as  well  as 
the  real  girl  and  if  this  chestnut  were  a 
black,  I'd  be  willing  to  wager  she  was  the 
girl,"  flashed  through  the  young  man's 
mind. 


"It  isn't  polite  to  stare,"  jeered  Jocelyn 
as  other  riders  passed  on  the  bridle  path. 

' '  Too  late  to  redeem  myself  now.  I 
queered  myself  at  our  first  meeting,  girl," 
he  said  with  meaning. 

"  Never  too  late  to  mend,"  she  retorted. 
"But  I  wouldn't  go  down  on  my  knees, 
today.    It's  muddy." 


marker  is  one  of  33  which 
the  historical  society  of 
Bennington  is  determined 
shall  be  set  up.  Others 
have  been  the  Catamount 
monument,  the  burial 
place  of  the  50  Hessians 
and  the  spot  where  Stark 
stood  when  he  said  "Yon- 
der are  the  red-coats; 
they  are  ours  or  Molly 
.Stark  sleeps  a  widow 
tonight  ! ' '  The  next  site 
will  probably  be  the  spot 
where  fithan  Allen's 
house  stood.  And  a  statue 
of  Seth  Warner  will  prob- 
ably be  set  up  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Benning- 
ton Battle  .Monument. 

The  moulding  of  the 
bronze  tablet  well  pre- 
serves the  form  of  the 
early  printing  press,  used 
with  little  variation  for 
250  years,  and  which  is 
often  used  as  the  symbol 
of  the  printing  art.  It 
differs  little  from  the  old 
wooden  Daye  press  of 
the  State  House  (  the  first 
used  north  of  .Mexico,  and 
now  at  Jamestown. ) 

It  was  at  such  crude  ma- 
chines that  Franklin  and 
(ireeley  and  Garrison 
worked,  inking  the  type 
with  leather  balls,  skilfully 
dropping  the  dampened 
hand-made  paper  on  the 
tympan,  thence  upon  the 
hand -cast  type,  rolling 
the  bed  under  the  platen 
I  SUPPOSK  as  printers  we  take  more  and  giving  a  stalwart  pull  at  the  lever  to 
interest  in  this  picture  than  most  readers,  produce  the  impression. 
It  is  the  only  monument  to  the  press  that  The  (iarrison  marker  weighs  about  six 
we  know  of.  And  at  this  time  when  the  tons.  Its  cost  was  borne  by  a  number  of 
freedom  of  the  press  is  somewhat  before  Bennington  citizens  anil  by  a  few  living 
Congress  it  is  not  inappropriate.     This    without  the  .State.  It  was  dedicated  June  20. 


WILLIAM  U.  JC 

V   '  - 
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Old  Times  in  New  England. 

BY  OVANDO  D.  CLOUOH. 


IF  the  old  time  injunction  "  Take  no  heed 
for  the  morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or 
how  ye  shall  be  dodied,"  had  been  made 
to  the  old  settlers  of  New  England  any 
time  down  to  even  less  than  seventy-five 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a  solecism, 
and  an  anadironism,  and  if  heeded,  would 
have  planted  a  seed  of  which  the  fruit  would 
have  been  continuous  barbarism,  hot  if 
the  people  of  New  England,  down  to  diat 
time,  had  not  been  every  day  fully  ali\  e  to 
what  they  should  eat  and  how  they  should 
be  clothed  and  shod,  New  England  would 
still  be  a  wHderness,  its  dvmzatioo  un- 
known, and  its  history  unread  and  unwrit- 
ten. And  what  would  the  history  of  our 
country  be,  who  would  care  to  write  it  or 
read  it,  without  the  part  New  England  has 
played  in  it? 

To  give  a  fair  story  of  the  conditions 
then,  it  may  be  only  fiur  to  say.  that  in  the 
southern  and  older  portions  of  New  Eng- 
land many  things  of  the  arts  of  ci\'ili/ation 
and  refinements  of  life  had  obtained  that 
were  still  unknown  or  unobtainable  in  the 
northern  portions,  where  it  was  still  in  the 
age  of  "homespun  and  cowhide."  For 
if  indeed,  it  may  be  shown  there  were 
things  in  the  line  of  clothing  from  foreign 
markets,  such  as  broadcloths,  silks,  satins 
and  others,  for  the  well-to-do,  and  calicoes, 
driUii^,  the  coarser  cottons,  etc..  from 
the  then  recently  installed  New  England 
mills,  they  all  would  be  only  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule,  that  the  clothing  then 
of  all  the  poor  and  the  well-to-do  was  home 
raised,  homespun,  home  woven,  home  dyed 
and  home  made,  in  their  fullest  sense,  from 
^  wool  of  sheep  raised  entirdy  on  the 
farms  of  New  England,  and  in  the  wearers' 
own  vicinity,  and  that  the  footwear  of  all, 
rich  or  poor,  was  made  from  the  hides  of 
cattle  and  sheep  that  had  gnused  on  the 
nearby  farms,  that  were  tanned  in  some 
nearby  tannery,  of  which  there  were  man^, 
and  were  cut  and  made  by  some  local  dis- 
erf  St.  Crispin  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
wearers'  own  home  Can  the  reader  fully 
realize  what  life  would  be  under  such  con- 
ditions? 

If  the  writer  can  tell  how  one  family  of 
one  man,  one  woman,  one  boy  and  one  girl 
lived,  what  th^  did,  and  had  to  do,  it 
would  be  but  a  duplicate  of  what  all  had  to 


do.  except,  may  be,  those  poorer  ones  that 
in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  have  been  the 
bread  or  the  meat,  the  butter,  mustard,  or 
|>epper  of  the  sort  of  sandwich  of  human 
life  and  society.  Every  farmer  then,  to 
feed,  clothe  and  shoe  his  family,  had  to 
keep  cattle  and  sheep,  not  only,  to  eat  and 
to  sell  of  their  meat,  but  to  have  wool  for 
their  dothing  and  leather  for  their  boots 
and  shoes.  And  not  only  for  his  own  fam- 
ily but  also  for  the  family  of  his  mechanic 
neighbor  whose  services,  at  times,  he  needs 
must  have,  who.  also,  must  plan  to  get  all 
such  necessaries  for  his  family  from  his 
farmer  neighbor.  Thus  there  was  a  mutual 
dependence  and  mutual  help  and  all  had 
an  interest  in  all  the  others.  And  all  these 
things  had  to  be  planned  for,  and  prepared 
for,  sometimes  «  year  and  more  bdore 
needed  for  use. 

In  the  late  spring,  or  when  the  waters 
had  become  warm,  the  sheep,  of  which 
every  farmer  had  a  flock,  were  driven  some- 
limes  miles,  and  washed  in  a  pond  or  deep 
hole  in  a  brook.  After  some  days  when  the 
sheep  became  dry  then  came  the"shearing. " 
There  were  men  then  who  made  themselves 
proiident  as  * 'shearers"  and  were  in  good 
demand  at  that  time.  Then  the  wool  was 
sorted  to  get  fleeces  of  about  the  same  fibre 
for  the  web  of  cloth  to  be  made.  Down  to 
less  than-  75  years  ago  there  was  still 

some  wool  carded  by  hand  with  two  cards 
the  same,  or  similar  to  the  wood  back  cards 
used  then  and  later,  for  carding  horses. 
But  about  that  dme  the ' '  carding  machine," 
now  also  obsolete,  came  into  use,  and  soon 
many  a  carding  mill  was  located  on  the 
streams  here  and  there  about,  to  whidi  the 
wool  was  carried  to  be  put  into  "rolls" 
for  the  spinning,  when  it  it  was  taken  back 
by  the  owner  to  be  spun  into  the  yarns 
called  warp  and  woof»  suitable  for  the  web 
to  be  woven.  The  warp  was  the  long  yarns, 
long  as  the  web  was  to  be  in  yards,  and  was 
wound  around  the  beam  of  the  loom.  The 
woof  was  the  yam  thrown  in  by  the  shuttle 
which  ran  the  width  of  the  doth.  Most  all 
girls  then  knew  how  to  spin.  Many  of 
them  **  went  out  spinning"  and  made  quite 
a  pretty  penny  therein  These  later  vears 
the  girls  have  done  their  spinning  sitting 
on  a  wheel  up  and  down  the  streets  of  the 
dties  and  over  the  roads  of  the  country. 
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All  farmers'  wives  and  most  farmers' 
daughters  then  could  also  weave.  And  all 
families  who  had  looms  and  made  cloths 
also  had  to  dye  either  the  yarns  before 
weaving  or  the  cloth  after  and  so  had  to 
have  a  "dye  pot."  It  was  usually  a  sort 
of  wood  pail  or  bucket  with  a  tight  fitting 
cover,  and  sat  on  the  hearth  near  the  jamb 
of  the  fireplace,  or  what  was  called  the 
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"corner,"  and  made  a  good  and  desirable 
seat  for  the  little  fellows,  boys  or  girls. 
The  dyes  were  made  by  a  combination  ol 
chemicals,  barks,  and  weeds,  such  as  indigo, 
copperas,  butternut,  sumac,  smartweed, 
and  others,  which  the  housewife  knew  how 
to  use  so  as  to  produce  the  color  and  shade 
desired.  And  the  smell  of  one  of  those 
dye  pots  on  the  days  when  the  yarns  were 
changed  or  "wrung  out"  was  a  thing 
never  to  be  forgotten.  After  the  cloth  had 
been  woven,  it  was  taken  to  mill  again, 
where  it  was  washed,  scrubbed,  fulled, 
dressed  and  pressed  and  all  ready  for  use. 
The  cloth  for  the  man's  and  boy's  suits 
were  often  of  the  same  web  as  were  the 
dresses  of  the  woman  and  girls,  the  differ- 
ence being  in  more  fulling  and  different 
dressing,  and  mayl>e,  difllerent  coloring. 
But  both  were  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide. 


There  was  no  shoddy  then.  A  cloth  quite 
universally  in  use  then  was  "frocking." 
worn  by  men  and  boys.  It  was  usually 
woven  in  white  and  blue  checks  or  stripes. 
It  was  a  very  serviceable  cloth,  strong  in 
texture,  and  strong  in  the  smell  of  the  dye 
pot,  that  time,  wear,  and  washing  could 
scarcely  obliterate.  'Tis  said  a  grain  of 
musk  will  linger  in  a  room  fifty  years, 
so  would  the  scent  of  an  old  time  dye  pot 
linger  in  a  piece  of  frocking.  Sometimes 
it  was  made  up  into  suits  of  coat,  trousers 
and  jacket,  but  its  almost  universal  use  was 
as  a  "frock,"  and  a  frock  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  shirt  then  or  today,  but  fuller  and  longer 
than  a  ' '  boughten ' '  shirt  of  today.  It  was 
put  on  over  the  head,  had  pockets,  and  a 
belt.  It  was  an  outer  garment,  worn  over 
all  else.  It  might  better  have  been  called 
"charity,"  for  charity  is  said  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  So  the  frock  covered 
the  prince  and  the  pauper,  the  saint  and  the 
sinner,  the  clean  and  the  dirty.  The  recol- 
lections or  revelations  of  almost  everybody 
and  everything  have  heretofore  been  writ- 
ten. The  wnter  ha^  never  seen  either  of 
them  written  of  a  frock,  but  he  has  worn 
frocks. 

Almost  every  housewife  then,  could  make 
her  own  and  her  daughters'  clothes,  and 
the  men's  and  boys'  frocks,  but  beyond 
that  the  tailor  or  tailoress  had  to  be  called 
in,  and  really  so,  for  the  tailor  then,  came 
to  the  house  with  his  goose,  press  board, 
shears,  etc.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily while  he  measured,  cut  and  made  the 
garments  needed  by  all  from  the  man  of 
the  house  down  to  the  smallest  boy.  The 
going  from  family  to  family  to  do  their 
work,  as  did  the  tailor  and  the  shoe-maker, 
was  called  "whipping  the  cat."  And  the 
time  of  whipping  the  cat  was  in  the  late  fall 
when  the  boys  and  girls,  big  and  little, 
were  on  the  tip-toe  of  hope  and  an.xiety  for 
their  new  clothes,  boots  and  shoes,  for  the 
first  day  of  school  usually  Ijeginning  on  the 
first  of  December.  Sad  indeed  was 
the  life  of  the  child  then,  as  it  probably  is 
now,  that  had  to  go  to  school  in  its  old 
clothes.  So  the  coming  of  St.  Crispin  and 
Sartorious  was  anxiously  awaited  by  the  60 
to  80  boys  and  girls  of  a  school  district, 
that  then  usually  gathered  at  the  school 
house  and  crowded  and  huddled  about  the 
one  fireplace  fire. 

Consider  too,  the  sheep  now  so  rare,  and 
the  part  they  played  in  the  early  days  of 
our  civililization.   Cast  no  aspersions  upon 
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them,  even  a  black  one,  by  saying  t^sMy 
fellow  looks  sheepish,  or,  a  scape  grace  is 
the  "black  sheep"  of  the  family.  Every 
theep  that  ever  lived  and  died  in,  and  for. 
New  Knt:laiKl  deserves  a  monument  instead 
of  opprobrium.  For,  to  cast  up  our  ac- 
counts with  them,  we  can  charge  them  pas- 
turage on  the  rough  hillsides  in  summer, 
in  winter  a  place  under  the  barn  or  a  cold 
shed,  with  a  bare  sufficiency  of  coarse  hay, 
now  and  dien  a  few  turnips,  water  once  in 
a  while,  and  sometimes  salt.  To  them  we 
must  give  credit  for  the  wool  from  which 
the  bulk  of  our  clothing  was  made,  consid- 
erable of  the  meat  we  ate,  some  of  the 
leather  worn  by  the  women  and  the  wool 
to  make  mittens,  gloves,  stockings,  and 
tippets  for  men  and  women,  ' '  gallouses ' ' 
for  the  men  and  in  vs,  and  "garters"  for 
women  and  girls,  ^'es,  consider  well  the 
sheep,  without  which  our  history  could 
scarcdy  have  been  written. 

And  it  was  an  almost  equally  strenuous 
forecasting  into  the  future  to  see  that  the 
family  should  be  shod.  To  have  good  sole 
leather  re(]uired  the  hide  of  an  ox  or  a 
large  old  cow ;  smaller  cattle,  calf,  and  sheep 
skins  were  for  upper  leather  for  all,  old  and 
young,  big  and  little.  .And,  as  at  that  time, 
it  took  a  full  year  for  leather  to  be  suitably 
tanned,  the  tarmer  who  had  a  large  family 
of  hoys  and  girls  had  to  plan  for  all  these, 
and  in  sufficient  qu.mtity,  a  long  year  ahead. 

Today  leather  is  tanned  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  even  in  a  few  days  and  finished  to  sat- 
isfy the  eye,  but  it  will  not  wear  like  the 


old  leather  that  had  lain  in  the  strong  hem- 
lock H(juor  a  twelve  month.  Thus  it  was 
a  constant  looking  ahead,  a  taking  of  a 
thought  for  the  morrow,  till  at  last  there 

came  the  shoe  maker  with  his  bench,  his 
boot  tree,  his  straight  lasts,  his  hand  made 
wood  pegs,  his  hogs'  bristles,  and  this,  that, 
and  other  things  needed  for  shoeing  a  whole 
family,  where  he  found  lying  in  a  pile  in  a 
corner  of  the  big  kitchen  the  whole  variety 
of  foil  sides  of  leather  of  the  ox  down  to 
the  sheep,  as  they  came  from  the  tanners. 
And  may  be  the  tailor  was  there  too,  and 
the  table  piled  with  rolls  of  flannel  and  frock- 
ing.  If  so  ^ey  were  indeed  strenuous  days 
when  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  big  and  little, 
and  father  and  mother,  all  were  being  fitted 
to  clothes,  boots  and  shoes.  Men  and  boys, 
even  quite  little  fellows,  then,  wore  long  leg 
boots.  Ah  !  was  there  ever,  in  a  long  life 
time,  another  such  a  proud  moment,  such 
an  opefiing  into  a  great^^r  heaven,  as  then 
came  to  the  boy  with  his  first  pair  of  long 
leg  boots?  FatFier  and  mother,  of  course, 
were  served  first  and  ilien  on  down  by  age 
and  size,  till  at  last  all  were  clothed  and 
shod,  and  all  went  clattering  about  with 
their  new  unlityi)g,  hard  and  stiff,  straight 
last  boots  and  stibes,  up  and  down  the  un> 
carpeted  stairs,  anci  over  the  uncarpeted, 
unpainted.  spruce  board  floors.  But  it  was 
sweet  music  then,  and  struck  all  the  chords 
of  life's  melody,  if  not  even  of  harmony, 
from  A  to  G.  Sweeter  by  far  than  the 
rattle  and  jangle  of  piano,  the  whine  and 
drone  of  organ  as  often  played  by  the  dilet- 
tante of  today. 


HISTORIC  GAVEL  USED  BY  BOSTON  DAUGHTERS  OF  VERMONT. 


Thesavel  used  at  the  meetings  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Vermont  is  made  ol  historic  wood.  Mrs. 

Mary  Walton  Dewey,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Society  was  appointed  a  "  committee  ot 
one'"  in  tfiesprinv:  .t  iSty-  to  see  what  historical 
wuod  from  Vermunt  could  be  found  for  a  gavel 
for  the  Club.  She  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry  D.  Hall 
ot  Bennington,  Vermont,  (son  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Hltand  of  Vermont)  asking  him  if  there 
was  any  wood  from  thr  "ratamount  Tavern" 
to  fje  had.    I  he  lolluwing  reply  was  received. 

"Dear  Madam: 

Yours  of  the  i  Mli  was  duly  rect  i\ed,  and 
I  went  about  obtaiaing  some  wuotl  for  the 
purpose  you  desired,  but  could  find  nothing;  of 
the  old  building  but  two  of  the  doors,  the  rest 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  conllagration. 
But  .Tsit  w.is  thoujjht  lu  st  not  to  mutilate  them, 
i  concluded  to  send  a  piece  ol  a  locust  tree 
that  Stood  beside  the  front  gateway  to  the  old 
tavern,  and  undoubtedly  was  there  when  Gen. 


Stark,  Seth  Warner,  Ethan  Allen,  and  others 
went  in  and  out  before  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 

It  stands  about  twenty  feet  from  the  bronze 
Catamount  Tavern  .Memorial  lately  erected, 
and  being  very  hiT^zv  must  be  very  old.  The 
piece  I  send  you  1  think  will  make  a  nice  gavel 
head.  I  sawed  it  from  the  tree  myself.  The 
piece  of  maple  is  from  the  same  premises  a.nd 
can  be  used  for  the  handle. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  D.  Hall." 

This  gavel  is  a  copy  of  the  ivory  gavel  used 
in  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives,  Boston. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Daughters  of  Vermont 

in  Nov.  iSg;,  in  the  name  oi  Vermont,  hoping 
that  the  Daughters  would  always  resjidiid  as 
<|ui(_klv  t(j  tlie  r.ip  o!  ttieir  President  ;is  (  ,i[>tain 
I  >el.tplace,  Cunmiandant  of  Ticonderoga,  did, 
to  the  rap  of  Ethan  Allen,  that  early  morning 
of  May  lo,  1775. 
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AUGUST  MEETUfG  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHOIR  UNION  AT  FAIRLEE. 


0\'ER  one  hundred  and  twenty  singers 
and  musicians  gathered  on  August 
1 6th  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Densmore's  on 
Lake  Morey,  for  the  Mid-summer  Festival 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Choir  Union,  an 
organization  composed  of  the  choirs  of 
churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut 
river  between  Wells  River,  \'t.  and  Han- 
over, N.  H.  This  organization  is  a  result 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  planning  of  its  Direc- 
tor, Henry  J.  Kilbourn,  recently  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Bradford, 
Vt.,  now  a  preacher  in  Everett,  Mass. 
Rev.  Mr.  Kilbourn  has  been  ably  seconded 
in  his  efforts  by  the  choristers,  singers  and 
musicians  of  fourteen  towns,  among  whom 
the  Choir  Union  has  enjoyed  a  steadily 
growing  popularity. 

On  May  4th,  probably  the  stormiest  day 
of  last  spring,  fifty  representatives  of  these 
choirs  met  and  adopted  a  constitution  with 
the  following  preamble: 

* '  The  purpose  of  the  Choir  Union  is 
(a )  To  promote  the  worship  of  God 
by  the  study  and  rendering  of  the 
best  sacred  music. 


(b  j  To  create  a  library  of  such  music, 
from  which  each  choir  connected 
can  secure  its  music  at  little  or  no 
expense. 

(c)  To  promote  the  social  enjoyment 
of  its  members." 

The  following  officers  were  also  elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President: 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Taggart,  Newbury,  V't. 

Vi(  E  Presidents: 
Mr.  G.  L.  Winship.  Fairlee,  Vt. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Converse,  Lyme,  N.  H. 

Secretary: 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Barnes.  North  Thetford.  Vt. 

Treasi  rer: 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Murfey,  North  Thetford,  Vt. 

Librarian: 
Mr.  George  A,  Jenkins,  Bradford,  Vt. 

These  meetings  have  been  held  two  or 
three  times  a  year  for  the  past  five  years 
in  the  towns  of  the  above  mentioned  region 
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on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  They 
have  been  characterized  by  so  much  good 
comradeship  and  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that,  with  this 
new  organization,  a  regular  gathering  at 
least  three  times  a  year  is  to  be  established. 

We  have  already  a  valuable  library  of 
sacred  and  patriotic  music,  from  which 
each  choir  may  borrow  tor  its  own  use. 

The  dates  of  meetings  are  set  as  far  ahead 
as  possible,  the  music  to  be  used  is  for- 
warded to  all  and  rehearsed  in  choir  groups 
of  two  or  three  for  several  weeks.  Then, 
upon  the  appointed  day,  coming  by  rail 
and  team,  some  driving  many  miles,  all 
gather  for  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon  of 
earnest,  hard  rehearsal  under  the  Director's 
baton.  In  the  evening  a  public  concert  is 
given  which  has  always  drawn  a  large  audi- 
ence and  left  us  with  expenses  paid  and 
money  in  the  treasury.  The  chorus  re- 
ceives thorough  drill  in  the  works  of  the 
best  anthem  writers  of  the  day  and  the  great 


REV.  HENRY  J.  KILBOURN, 

Who  lM.'lleTP«  In  the  cn-opvraUon  of  church  rhnln. 
[I'urtralt  b.v  rourti^jr  llrndfnrJ  Opinion.] 


oratorio  choruses  as  well  as  in  the  correct, 
forceful  and  effective  rendering  of  the  best 
hymns  of  the  church. 

The  object  of  technical  proficiency, 
although  important,  has  been  made  sec- 
ondary to  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  great  worship  har- 
monies, which  purpose  we  believe  is  being 
realized. 

At  the  recent  meeting  by  Lake  Morey, 
greeted  by  an  audience  of  hundreds,  glad- 
dened by  the  social  joys  of  the  day  and 
uplifted  by  the  majesty  of  the  closing  "Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,"  from  "The  Messiah," 
swelling  over  the  silent  waters  of  the  moun- 
tain lake,  our  comrades  in  song  parted, 
apparently  more  devoted  than  ever  to  the 
Choir  I  nion  Idea. 


To  the  Wanderer. 

Ah,  those  memories  of  home!  Like 
you  to  drink  at  the  boiling  spring,  to  scale 
again  the  mountain's  awful  height,  to  drive 
along  the  old,  familiar  country  road  —  to 
see  the  waving  crops,  the  butterflies,  the 
herds  of  grazing  cattle,  the  calves  at  the 
trough  by  the  fence,  the  bare-footed  lad 
catching  the  plump  Morgan  and  letting 
down  the  pasture  bars,  the  farmer  plowing 
under  the  sward,  the  old  rail  fences,  the 
graceful  towering  elms;  to  hear  the  noisy 
prattle  of  the  brook,  to  rattle  through  the 
covered  bridge,  to  see  the  prosperity  of 
the  farms,  and  the  dear  old  villages — so  far 
apart  from  the  roar  and  smash  of  the  busy 
city?  All  this  and  more  you  can  attain 
again  in  just  one  year's  subscription  to 
The  Ver.monter.  'Tis  wonderful  what 
a  tale  our  twelve  issues  unfold  to  many  a 
wanderer  in  distant  states.  How  the  heart 
is  touched,  the  tears  well  up,  the  hand 
trembles  and — that  bunch  in  the  throat — 
HOMK.  VERMONT. 

Come  back  if  you  can.  We  want  you. 
There  is  work  enough  for  all.  But  if  you 
can't  come  —  just  yet  —  send  for  that 
monthly  letter  from  home  —The  \'kr- 
MONTER.  We  trust  it  will  bring  pleasure 
to  yourself  and  friends. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  made  decided 
progress  in  having  fire-escapes  placed  on 
public  buildings,  while  the  matter  was  in 
their  jurisdiction.  The  State's  Attorneys 
have  it  now.  What  are  they  doing? 
Watch  Vermont  for  a  fearful  holocaust. 
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MT.  NANSFIELD,  ROSE  AND  CHIN,  AS  SEEN  FROM  SIOWE. 


STOWE  celebrated  Old  Home  Week 
this  year  for  the  seventh  time,  having 
observed  the  event  every  year  smce  its  inau- 
guration in  1 90 1,  when  the  first  celebration 
was  carried  out  with  great  enthusiasm. 
An  Old  Home  Association  was  formed, 
and  invitations  were  issued  to  many  former 
residents  a  large  number  of  whom  returned 
and  took  part  in  a  most  successful  program. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  celebration 
was  that  of  1903,  when  the  Soldiers'  Me- 
morial Building  was  presented  to  the  town 
by  Hon.  Healey  C.  Akeley,  a  wealthy  res- 
ident of  Minneapolis,  whose  birthplace  was 
in  Stowe,  and  whose  gift  to  his  native  town 
was  most  happily  chosen,  combining  as  it 
does  a  noble  monument  to  the  honored 
soldiers  of  the  civil  war  and  a  splendid  pub- 
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come  at  this  time.  To  this  end  visitors  and 
the  people  of  the  town  are  called  together 
in  a  social  way,  on  several  occasions  during 
the  week. 

The  observance  began  this  year  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Aug.  14.  with  an  ( )ld  Home 
Social  at  the  NIemorial  Building.  The  audi- 
torium was  charming  with  light  and  color. 
Masses  of  pictures<|ue  wild  Howers,  plants 
and  grasses  were  disposed  about  the  stage 
with  a  beautiful  drop  scene  for  a  back- 
ground. A  large  number  of  people,  includ- 
ing many  summer  visitors,  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  "Old  Home  Hand 
.Shake,"  which  made  all  acquainted.  A  • 
short  program  was  carried  out  which  in- 
cluded selections  by  the  favorite  Stowe 
orchestra  and  vocal  and  instrumental  solos. 
C  L.  .McMahon,  president  of  the  ( )ld  Home 
Association,  welcomed  the  assemblage  and 
called  upon  many  of  those  present  for  rem- 
iniscenses.  Among  those  responding  Mr. 
Newell  Bigelow,  who  was  once  a  schoolmate 
of  Mr.  Akeley's,  expressed  warm  appre- 
ciation of  his  gift  of  the  Memorial  Building 
which  provides  for  all  the  public  needs  of 
the  town  and  adds  so  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place;  and  Hon.  A.  C.  Slayton 
gave  recollections  of  the  political  history- 
covered  by  his  long  life. 

After  the  formal  program  the  orchestra 
furnished  music  for  dancing.  Mr.  Slayton. 
as  the  oldest  man  present,  leading  the 


A  VIEW  AT  PALISADES  PARK,  STOWE,  VT. 


Crystal  Spring:,  Smugrgler's  Notcb. 

lie  building  for  the  use  of  all  loyal  citizens 
of  the  town.  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  of 
Iowa,  then  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  who  was  also  born  in  Stowe,  was 
present  at  the  presentation  and  dedication 
of  the  building  and  made  the  address  of 
the  day.  Other  celebrations  of  Old  Home 
Week  have  been  less  elaborate  but  none  the 
less  enjoyable.  It  has  been  the  endeavor 
of  the  Association  to  assure  every  absent 
son  and  daughter  of  the  town  a  special  wel- 
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THE  OLD  FOLKS  HAVE  A  RIDE  IN  OLD  HOME  WEEK. 


grand  march  with  Mrs.  F.  E.  Atkins  of 
Waterbury,  for  a  partner. 

A  novel  feature  was  the  serving  at  a  clem- 
atis draped  table  of  coldest  water  brought 
from  the  mammoth  spring  at  Smuggler's 
Notch.  This  spring  is  known  through  all 
the  country  side,  the  water,  only  40  degrees 
above  zero,  pouring  out  at  the  base  of  a 
clifi  a  thousand  feet  high  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  gallons  a  minute. 


Following  a  pleasant  custom  of  <  )ld  Home 
Week  Thursday  was  devoted  to  family  re- 
unions and  picnics,  the  Palisades  Park  being 
a  favorite  resort. 

On  Friday  afternoon  an  exhibition  of 
sports  on  Main  Street  drew  a  large  crowd, 
the  younger  people  coming  to  see  the  sports 
and  the  older  to  meet  old  friends. 

In  connection  with  the  sports  President 
McMahon  had  arranged  to  give  an  auto- 
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mobile  ride  to  residents  over  .S3  years  of 
age,  and  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Wade,  aged  86,  Mrs. 
VVade,  85  and  George  A.  Harris,  84,  were 
given  a  spin  about  town,  which  they  enjoyed 
exceedingly. 

The  sports  consisted  of  a  variety  of  races 
with  prizes  for  the  successful  contestants 
and  closed  with  a  base  ball  game  in  an  ad- 
joining field,  between  the  "fats"  and  the 
"leans,"  the  "leans"  winning  with  a  score 
of  23  to  20. 

( )n  Friday  evening  a  concert  by  Stowe 
Military  Band  at  the  Palisades  Park  proved 
a  great  attraction.  The  park  is  a  recent 
gift  to  the  town  from  a  public  spirited  cit- 
izen, Hon.  P.  D.  Pike  and  is  a  romantic 
spot.  The  long  lines  of  Japanese  lanterns 
lighting  the  leafy  gloom,  and  reflected  in 
the  stream  below  made  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment. The  band  music  was  of  unusual 
excellence,  and  ice  cream  and  cake  were 
served  in  the  pavilion. 

To  many  the  most  enjoyable  occasion  of 
Old  Home  Week  as  observed  in  .Stowe, 
is  the  union  service  of  all  churches  on  ( >ld 


Home  Sunday  morning.  The  service  this 
year  was  held  at  I'nity  church  on  Aug.  18. 
and  was  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Kliza  M.  H.  Abbott,  the  subject  of  a  most 
appropriate  sermon  being  "The  Home 
Land."  A  profusion  of  beautiful  flowers 
adorned  the  church  and  above  the  pulpit 
alcove  were  the  words  in  large  letters  of 
white  immortelles, ' '  No  Place  Like  Home.  ' 

The  service  ended  with  singing  of 
"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee"  by  choir  and 
congregation  to  the  swelling  strains  ol  the 
great  organ,  and  the  benediction  by  the 
pastor.  The  large  audience  included  many 
former  residents  and  also  many  summer 
visitors  whose  presence  and  interest  at  all 
the  events  of  the  week  has  been  much 
appreciated.  ( )ld  Home  Week  has  come 
to  stay  in  Stowe.  The  yearly  festival  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  the  results  more  than  repay 
the  efforts  required  to  sustain  it. 

To  the  Association  and  its  President 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  success  of  the 
occasion. 
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An  Introduction  to  Wallingford. 


BY  LILLIAN  B.  BAKCR. 


MAIN  STREET,  WALLINGFORD,  VT. 


WALLINGFORD  is  a  small  town 
nestled  close  to  the  (  ireen  Moun- 
tains in  the  southeastern  part  of  Rutland 
County  and  has  an  area  of  about  23,000 
acres.  It  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams  which  furnish  tine  mill-sites.  It  is 
made  picturestjue  by  many  beautiful  ponds 
and  lakes  distributed  over  its  surface. 

The  principal  stream  is  Otter  Creek 
which  flows  through  the  town  from  south 
to  north.  Roaring  Brook  flows  through 
the  village  and  empties  into  Otter  Creek 
just  west  of  the  village.  Nearly  opposite 
the  village  and  west  of  the  Creek  is  a  lovely 
sheet  of  water  of  about  icx)  acres  called 
Elfin  Lake.  East  of  the  village  the  Green 
Mountains  rise  in  their  grandeur.  The 
highest  ridge  is  called  While  Rocks,  at 
the  foot  of  which  an  ice  bed  forms  among 
the  broken  rocks  which  remains  during  the 
entire  summer. 

Wallingford  is  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Rutland,  on  the  line  of  the  Rutland  Rail- 
road. The  village  has  three  churches. 
Congregational,  Baptist  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic. It  contains  seven  stores,  a  photo- 
graph gallery,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a 


town  hall,  school  house,  two  fork  factories, 
a  harness  and  shoe  shop,  grist  mill,  two 
saw  mills  and  a  fine  creamery  operated  by 
Brigham  Co. 
The  fork  works  of  The  American  Fork 


THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 
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THE  HOTEL  AT  WALLIIfGFORD. 


&.  Hoe  Co.  and  The  VVallingford  Manu- 
facturing Co.  do  a 
their  goods  being 
shipped  to  nearly  all 
the  countries  ol  the 
earth  where  Ameri- 
can implements  have 
been  introduced. 

VVallingford  gra- 
ded school,  situated 
on  School  street  is  a 
fine  institution  estab- 
lished Sept.  I,  1S71. 
The  building  is 
pleasantly  located, is 
capable  of  seating 
200  scholars  and 
has  four  teachers. 

The  Town  Hall 
was  e  r  ected  t  w  o 
years  ago  at  a  cost 
o  f  $10,000.  The 
building  contains 


THE  GILBERT  HART  LIBRARY. 

floor;  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to 


a  town 


clerk's  room, 

court  room,  and  toilet  rooms  on  the  first 


an 

flourishing  business,  audience  room  capable  of  seating  400.  In 
  the  basement  are  sit- 
uated the  jail,  fur- 
naces and  store- 
rooms. A  fine  clock 
a  gift  to  the  town  by 
the  late  Joseph  Ran- 
dall, adorns  the 
tower. 

The  old  village 
shop  is  where  the 
Batcheller  Brothers 
( now  American 
Fork  &  Hoe  Co.) 
began  to  manufac- 
ture forks  and  they 
have  enlarged  their 
plant  until  they  now 
occupy  one  of  the 
finest  plants  in  Wal- 
lingiord. 

The  Gilbert  Hart  Library  of  which  noth- 
ing finer  in  construction  and  appointment 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


WALLINGFORD  WFG.  CO. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING,  WALLIWGFORD. 
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can  be  found  in  New  England  was  a  gift  to 
the  town  by  Gilbert  Hart  of  Detroit. 


TOWlf  HALL,  WALLINGFORD. 

The  "New  Wallingford,"  a  recently 
erected  hotel  containing  every  improve- 
ment and  convenience  accommodates  many 
summer  boarders  and  offers  unusual  induce- 


ments for  the  tourist  and  summer  guest. 

The  first  grave  in  Wallingford  cemetery 
was  made  necessary  in  the  following  man- 
ner. About  the  year  1777  a  Tory  from 
Manchester  attempted  to  go  to  Castleton 
and  put  himself  under  Royal  protection. 
He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Green  Hill, 
Wallingford  when  the  citizens  learning  that 
he  was  on  the  ' '  Hill ' '  went  after  him.  He 
pointed  a  gun  at  them  when  they  imme- 
diately shot  him  down,  fatally  wounded. 
He  was  carried  to  the  home  of  Benj.  Brad- 
ley and  kindly  cared  for  until  he  died.  He 
was  buried  on  Mr.  Bradley's  farm,  filling 
the  first  grave  in  Wallingford  cemetery, 
where  hundreds  now  peacefully  sleep  with- 
in its  hallowed  precincts. 

The  Town  Farm  is  located  east  of  the  vil- 
lage and  contains  140  acres  under  the  super- 
vision of  Bert  Johnson.  The  farm  usually 
has  from  six  to  eight  of  the  town's  poor  on 
the  premises,  who  are  kindly  cared  for. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Wallingford 
was  organized  Feb.  10,  1780  by  Elisha 
Rich  with  a  membership  of  21  and  Rev. 
Henry  Green  as  pastor.  The  church  took 
early  ground  against  slavery  and  intem- 
perance, and  celebrated  its  centennial  anni- 
versary Feb.  10,  1880.  Rev.  C.  R.  B. 
Dodge  is  the  present  pastor. 


MAIN  STREET. WALLINGFORD,  LOOKING  SOUTH. 
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The  Congregational  Church  was  orgail« 
ized  in  1 792  with  the  Re\-  Heninniin  Osborn 
as  pastor.  1  he  present  house  ol  worship 
was  erected  in  1828.  It  will  comfortably 
seat  about  300  people.  Rev.  Walter  Thorp 
is  the  present  pastor. 

St.  Patrick's  Church  {  Roman  Catholic) 
was  organized  in  1865  by  Rev.  Fr.  Boylan. 
At  its  organization  it  consisted  (A  "^oo  mem- 
bers which  has  since  increased  to  over  600. 
The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1866  at 
a  cost  of  $8,000  and  will  oomfortaUy  seat 


350  people.    Rev.  Fr.  Maylette  is  the  pas* 

tor  in  charge. 

A  graceful  fountain,  a  gilt  to  the  village 
by  Kdgar  Hill  stands  at  the  comer  of  Sch<x>l 
Street  and  Main  Street,  furnishing  refresh- 
ing drink  to  man  and  beaist. 

(iood  roads  are  enjoyed  by  local  team 
owners,  and  the  patrons  of  our  two  liveries, 
and  by  those  about  town  who  own  auto- 
mobiles. The  pictures  with  this  article 
show  Walltngfbrd  to  be  a  splendid  place 
of  residence. 


Mountain  Directory. 


Jap  jgeatu 


4.01a  Fkct. 

and  many  points  of  interest  to  be  seeni 


Ten  miles  from  hotel  at  North  Troy  to  base  of  mountain,  where  teams  are 
l«Ht.  The  ascent  of  one  mile  can  be  made  without  a  guide.  There  is  only 
one  path,  in  fair  condition,  thru  woods  all  the  way.  The  last  half  is  steep. 
Last  water  half  way  up.    No  house  on  summit.    View  unobstructed  by  trees 


.^Iflntmf   -iVlantifiplh     Waterbury  to  Stowe  by  electric  line.    Five  mile  drive  thru  pleas- 
jBlMUiu  jmaHatttw,        farming  country  to  foot  of  mountain,  ascent  of  four  and  a  halt 
4  389  FecT  miles  by  good  mountain  road  to  Summit  House,  a  large,  comiort- 

^*"'*'    •  ■  able,  well  kept  hostelry,  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  over  which 

the  Nose  towers  2<kj  feet  The  higliest  water  in  the  state  bubbles  out  near  the  top  of  the  Chin, 
two  miles  away,  and  .>ij' 1  feet  higher,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  is  at  its  base.  The  \  it  w  is  rarely 
surpassed  in  New  England.  The  Adirondacks  loom  beyond  the  Champlain  valley  and  western 
Vermont  is  spread  Ottt  like  a  map.  Montreal  is  faintly  visible,  and  to  the  east  a  tumult  of  monster 
hills  and  minor  mountains,  to  the  Connecticut  river  and  Mu  Washington.  Smuggler's  Notch  is 
one  ot  the  points  of  rare  bMUty  and  interest  on  the  way  up. 

iHTAtn^I 'oi   i^lltttn     Stage  Irom  Richmond  station  to  Huntington,  about  four  miles.  Two 
IgLramirl  a   ^mity*    miles  thence,  via  Huntington  Center  to  Mr.  Liberty's,  near  base, where 
4  088  Feet  food  and  lodginR  may  be  had.    The  distance  from  base  to  summit 

'  *  is  three  miles,  along  a  u  cl!  del'in'  <I  path  thru  the  woods  and  no  guide 

is  necessary.  Water  from  brooks  part  way  up.  .Stunted  trees  on  summit  but  no  cabins.  Aver- 
age time  of  ascent  two  hours.  Or  one  may  leave  the  train  at  North  Du.\bur>'  for  a  five  mite  drive 
or  tramp  to  farmhouse  at  base  of  mountain.  The  view  from  top  b  unsurpassed. 

^^llIiflfTfntt  Reached  from  west  side  by  ihirtLcn  mile  drive  from  Rutland,  ovei' 

jn^mumiUII  ,yK-w«%»    stage  road  via  Mendon.    Steep  mountain  road,  suitable  for  wagons, 
^  2A1  FcET  ascends  four  miles  to  modest  hotel  and  stable  500  feet  from  summit 

'       rKKT.  peak,  an  enormous,  irregular  pile  of  rocks.   Ascent  by  path  on  east 

sldeis  firom  West  Brldgewater,  14  mileS,  thru  imposing  scenery,  by  stage  road  from  Woodstock, 
Two  miles  by  road  frnni  hotel  to  old  house  at  base  1  Juggernaiii  .  hack  of  which  swampv  wo<jd 
road  leads  up  mountain,  succeeded  by  path  of  easy  grade.  Spring;  water  a  mile  short  of  sum- 
mit, and  sormg  at  hotel.  Distance  three  miles,  last  mile  steep,  average  time  four  hours.  Best  to 
take  a  guide.  Wonderful  panorama  from  peak  :  L.akes  George  and  Champlain,  Adirondack  Mts., 
Mansfield  and  Jay  Peak,  Connecticut  river,  Mts.  Washii^on,  Ascutney,  Kearsarge.  Monadnock. 

.idilntinf'  ^firntntV    Three  miles  from  Windsor  station  to  Allen  Dudley's  or  Will  Hois* 
jymUUIIi  >CTgtUimff«    ington's  farm-houses,  where  teams  are  left,  onc  tourth  mile  from 
3  320  FctT  base.   Arduous,  three  mile  climb,  steadily, simiuusly  upward.  Good 

•  dry.  well  defined  l)ri(lle  path  thru  woods,  entire  distance.  Best 

water  in  tub  at  spring  at  half  way  sign;  fairly  good  water  in  wells  near  the  two  large,  new  cabins 
on  fK«th  and  south  peaks  ol  summit  ridge,  maintained,  with  the  paths,  by  Ascutney  Moun- 
tain Association,  for  public  use.  Average  time  of  ascent  two  hours.  Paifly  good  trails  on 
Weathersheld  side  from  Frank  Proctor's,  and  on  the  Brownsville  side  from  Herbert  Dunn's. 


mini.   ^l^lJlttflV      i'"iir  miles  from  Manchester  slaliun  by  carriage  ruad;  three  miles 
tB»4mMWA*    from  base  to  lop  of  N<)i<  ti  road,  which  leads  over  at  north  end.  to 


3.672  Fcrr. 


Sandgate.  Leave  teams  here  and  procee<l  by  wood  road,  to  summit. 
There  is  one  other  road,  by  Skinner  Hollow,  and  many  foot-patte, 
The  distance  up  from  village,  by  path,  is  2}..  miles.    Water  is  obtained  at  spring  on  south  end  of 
summit.   There  is  no  shelter  at  summit.   The  view  includes  the  White  Mountains.  Lake  Cham- 
plain, Hudison  River,  Bennington  Monument,  and  Stratton  Mountain. 
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A  Veteran  Hunter -Trapper  and  his  101st  Bear. 


Bv  M.  M.  BALL. 


CHARLES  Merritt  Robbins.  of  Han- 
cock, the  subject  of  this  sketch  and 
whose  picture  with  his  ibist  bear  is  here 
reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of 
The  Vermonter  is  we  believe  the  champion 
veteran  bear  hunter  and  trapper  of  Ver- 
mont. Mr.  Robbins  was  born  Jan.  lo, 
1 83 1,  making  him  over  76  years  old  when 
he  caught  his  last  bear  this  summer.  He 
has  had  some  e.\citin^  adventures  but  had 
plenty  of  nerve  and  skill  and  came  out  of 
them  all  right,  and  with  a  whole  hide. 

At  one  time  he  had  a  bear  in  a  trap  and 
a  man  who  happened  to  be  with  him 
begged  the  privilege  of  shooting  it,  which 
he  readily  granted.  The  man  put  two  or 
three  bullets  into  the  bear  which  tumbled 
over,  apparently  dead,  and  Robbins,  sup- 
posing that  to  be  the  case,  kneeled  down 
on  him  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  pocket 
knife  when  up  arose  Mr.  Bear  and  Robbins 
got  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry.  Grabbing 
his  rifle  he  put  a  bullet  into  bruin  that 
stopped  him  very  suddenly.  At  another 
time  he  got  into  close  quarters  with  a  bear 
and  had  his  coat  torn  completely  off  his 
back  but  escaped  any  actual  injury. 

Mr.  Robbins  once  followed  a  bear  three 
miles  into  the  dense  woods  on  Lincoln 
Mountain  in  the  night,  with  a  lantern. 


Seeing  it  was  no  use  to  follow  him  further 
he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  homeward. 
He  thought  several  times  that  he  was  being 
followed  but  could  not  see  anything.  The 
ne.xt  day  he  went  back  there  and  could 
plainly  see  the  tracks  ol  two  wild-cats. 
"Lucky  for  them,"  said  he,  "  that  I  did 
not  get  my  eye  on  them."  The  largest 
bear  he  ever  caught  weighed  405  pounds 
and  the  smallest  40  pounds,  and  his  big- 
gest haul  was  two  bears  in  one  day. 

At  the  early  age  of  four  years  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  eye.  When  he 
grew  to  man's  estate  he  went  away  and  had 
a  glass  eye  put  in.  Upon  his  return  one 
of  his  neighbors  asked  him  if  he  could  see 
with  the  glass  eye.  "  Oh  yes,"  said  Rob- 
bins with  a  twinkle  of  the  other  eye,  "I  can 
see  first  rate  with  it  but  I  generally  use  the 
other  one  to  sight  a  gun  with." 

Besides  being  a  bear  hunter  Mr.  Rob- 
bins is  a  good  republican,  a  good  citizen, 
and  has  held  many  town  offices.  He  is  a 
genial,  kindly  old  gentleman,  ^and  wears  a 
full  beard,  as  you  see  in  the  picture.  He 
was  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Rochester 
this  summer  when  a  small  boy  (  little  Harry 
Workman)  balanced  up  to  him  and  wanted 
to  know  if  he  was  Santa  Claus,  which 
pleased  him  very  much. 


CHARLES  M.  ROBBINS  OF  HANCOCK.  VT.,  WHO  COULD  PROBABLY  SHOW  THE  PRESIDENT 
THE  WHEREABOUTS  OF  A  BhAR  OR  TWO  IN  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS. 
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IReStoration  of  an  i^istoric  illeetin8= blouse. 


Bv  C.  W.  OSGOOD. 


ROCKINGHAM  Old  Home  Day  was        About  one  year  ago  the  matter  of  putting 
celebrated  August   15  with  special     the  building  in  good  condition  and  stop- 
exercises  in  its  historic  meeting- house.  ping  ihe  vandalism  of  curio  hunters  who 


In  old  Meetlngf-bouse  at  Rockliig^ham,Vt.,  showing  high  pulpit,  sounding:  board  and  box  pews. 

i  KocklnKhani  In  n<>nr  H<>llowa  Knll«  and  tb>^  old  rhnrrli  nnd  biiryliig.ffroiind  an<  much  vlitlt«>d.) 


It  was  the  custom  of  the  early  settlers 
in  New  England  to  locate  their  meeting- 
houses on  a  hill,  possibly  for  two  reasons, 
preserving  the  custom  of  earlier  times  to 
erect  their  altars  on  "  high  places,"  and 
for  protection  against  the  Indians.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  old  meeting-house  at 
Rockingham.  Back  of  it  is  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground.  Some  of  the  stones  bear 
dales  as  early  as  1777.  The  high  pulpit 
is  opposite  the  main  door,  against  the  wall 
with  its  original  sounding-board  still  in 
place.  It  was  cut  down  some  years  ago 
to  accommodate  the  moderator  of  the 
town  meetings  but  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  height  and  architectural  beauty. 
The  deacon's  seat  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
pulpit.  The  pews  on  the  floor  are  separ- 
ate square  enclosures  with  seats  on  three 
sides,  and  ornamented  on  top  by  a  spindle 
railing.  The  floor  and  the  gallery  on  three 
sides  has  a  seating  capacity  ol  about  1000. 


had  taken  away  all  of  the  1400  spindles 
and  60  pew  doors  was  taken  up.  Mrs. 
Horace  W.  Thompson  of  Bellows  Falls, 
who  was  especially  interested  raised  $600. 
by  subscription  and  the  town  voted  $500. 
in  addition.  The  repairs  of  the  wood-work 
were  made  with  Oregon  red-wood  and 
matched  well  the  old  unpainted  wood. 

The  building,  painted  white,  is  now  in 
fine  shape  with  a  slate  roof  and  with  good 
underpinning.  The  timbers  in  the  rool 
are  as  sound  as  when  built  in  1787.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  this  old  meeting-house  is  within  12 
years  as  old  as  the  American  Republic. 

The  celebration  of  Old  Home  Day  began 
early.  By  noon  hundreds  of  people,  old 
and  young,  were  .seated  in  family  groups 
on  the  hill  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
enjoying  their  picnic  lunch.  At  least 
1 200  people  were  gathered  including  many 
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who  had  returned  from  the  surrounding 
towns  and  states  to  this  historic  spot. 

The  exercises  held,  lasting  two  hours, 
were  presided  over  by  N.  L.  Divoll.  Music 


The  Old  Mcetln?-Hous«  on  the  Hill,  Rockingham. 


was  furnished  by  the  Bellows  Falls  Band. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Sanford, 
the  Episcopal  rector  of  Bellows  Falls. 
Words  of  welcome  were  extended  by  Mr. 
Divoll.  The  principal  address  by  Con- 
gressman Kittredge  Haskins,  was  in  the 
main  historical,  and  was  well  received.  An 
original  poem  by  Miss  Mary  O.  Divoll 
added  to  the  interest. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  L. 
O.  Sherburne,  Rev.  H.  H.  Shaw,  Marl- 
boro, Vt.,  Rev.  R.  W.  Roundy,  Ludlow, 
Editor  W.  C.  Belknap  of  the  Bellows  Falls 
Times,  Dr.  E.  R.  Campbell,  F.  B.  Locke 
and  C.  W.  Osgood.  The  formal  exercises 
closed  by  singing  America. 

The  old  and  the  new  were  strangely 
contrasted  on  the  hill-top  when  the  horse- 
less carriages  arrived  with  "nothing  to 
push,  and  nothing  to  pull,"  standing  be- 
side the  old  farm  wagons. 


Observations  by  the  Way. 

The  country  railway  station  is  a  starting 
point  worthy  of  more  thought  than  it  gets. 
The  unprincipled  world-drummer  will  tell 
you  there  are  always  girls  at  the  station 
when  the  train  comes  in.  Just  there  to 
look,  to  banter  with  the  trainmen  and  who- 
ever may  address  them.  Look  out  of  the 
window  at  the  next  small  station.  There 
are  two  even  at  this  evening  train.  What 
he  says  is  so.  For  fifty  miles,  if  you  will 
listen,  he  will  unfold  lascivious  dcc<ls  that 
started  with  the  struck  acquaintance  made 
with  the  waiting  giris  at  the  railway  sU- 


tions.  And  he  speaks  with  cool  authority. 
I  heard  the  tale  of  one  of  these  rakes  last 
spring  en  route  and  was  so  stunned  I  could 
not  speak  of  it.  The  courts,  the  stage, 
the  story  magazines,  are  speaking  plainly. 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  some  of 
us  have  eyes  and  see  not.  Keep  the  girls 
away  from  the  railway  station. 

Angling  for  Eutemen. 

Local  correspondents  of  some  State 
papers  are  praising  the  showing  made  by 
Pacific  Coast  magazines  and  prospectuses 
which  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  Bad 
business.  This  is  falling  to  the  lure  of  the 
"Golden  West"  just  as  the  Boards  of 
Trade  out  there  intended  you  should. 
Better  turn  to  and  help  manufacture  rain- 
bow coloring  for  Vermont's  use.  There 
are  conspicuous  examples  of  V'ermonters 
following  the  wake  of  the  setting  sun  and 
being  mighty  glad  to  get  back. 

Ruling  the  Igorrotc*. 

A  western  subscriber,  recently  returned 
from  nine  years  service  as  judge  in  the 
Philippines  writes  that  "every  American 
who  goes  there  makes  a  sacrifice."  What 
business  has  our  nation  in  that  quarter  of 
the  earth  ?  England  says  we  are  making 
a  "fiasco"  and  that  the  Filipinos  hate  us 
more  than  they  ever  did  the  Spaniards. 


HISTORIC  VERMONT. 

Bv  CLARICE  A.  BROWN 

*'  Vermont :  Thy  name,  if  either  heard  or  seen. 
Calls  to  the  mind  thy  rounded  hills  oi  green ; 
The  pine-sweet  winds  that  sweep  through 

valleys  free ; 
The  myriad  brooks  that  singing  seek  the  sea." 

ermont.  h  ow  the  name  of  this 
grand  old  State  stirs  the  hearts 
of  all  her  people  ;  and  carries 
them  back  in  fancy  to  the  days  when  the 
pine-sweet  winds  sweeping  through  the 
verdant  valleys,  the  singing  of  the  myriad 
brooks  on  their  way  to  the  deep  blue  sea, 
was  unmingled  with  the  voice  of  the  white 
man;  when  the  bold  brave  Iroquois  Indian 
roamed  at  will  the  hills  and  vales,  peaceful, 
prosperous  and  happy,  all  unmindful  of 
that  which  was  soon  to  call  to  life  the 
fires  of  hatred  and  bloodshed  slumbering 
in  their  savage  hearts  ;  when  the  glimmer 
of  the  camp-fires  mingled  with  the  pale 
lustre  of  the  cold  white  moon  alone  illu- 
mined the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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Thus  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
How  little  like  our  Vermont  of  today! 
Now,  as  then,  the  brooks  are  singing,  rol- 

lickinir,  iolly  sonps,  as  they  still  hurry,  never 
stopping,  never  wearying  on  their  way  to 
the  sea.  Now  as  then  the  mnds  sweep 
through  the  valleys,  still  slightly  laden  with 
the  scent  of  the  pine  boughs.  But  all  else 
has  changed:  where  once  were  little  wig- 
wams,  now  stand  large  cities,  quiet  villages 
•or  peaceful  fnrm  houst's;  where,  once,  all 
was  dense,  untrodden  woods,  now  are  fer- 
tile valleys,  fields  of  golden  grain,  and  firuit 
orchards.  And  in  the  f.ir  north-west,  over 
the  same  waters  where  the  li>j:ht  birch  canoe 
shot  as  swift  and  true  as  an  arrow,  now 
pass  to  and  fit)  stately  steamers,  yachts  and 
smaller  craft.  Thus  Vermont  has  changed! 

But  the  X^ermont  of  today  still  retains 
the  rugged  picturesqueness  of  the  Vermont 
•of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  is  still  as 
b^utiful  to  those  first  beholding  it,  as  it 
was  to  Samuel  De  Champlain,  nearly  three 
•centuries  ago,  when  in  1609,  he  sailed  up 
the  western  coast  of  the  lake  which  bears 
his  name.  He,  as  far  as  is  known,  was  the 
iirst  white  man  to  see  Vermont. 

With  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  Ver- 
mont's days  of  quiet  and  solitude  were  for- 
ever ended.  For  many  years  after  this, 
tribes  ol  brightly  punted  Indaos,  uttering 
fearful  war-whoops,  or  creeping  noiselessly, 
stole  up  and  down  the  valleys,  and  bands 
of  gaily  unilormed  Frenchmen  cleared 
their  way  between  the  ki^  hill-tops,  mus- 
Jcet  and  arrow  doing  their  fiital  duty. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  trouble  and 
"blood-shed,  little  by  little  small  English 

settlements  were  formed,  the  first  in  1690 
at  Vernon.  At  this  time  Vermont  took 
grants  Irom  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  it  was  not  until  1749,  that  die 
first  town  was  chartered  by  Governor  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  was  named  Bennington  in  his  honor. 

In  the  pages  of  history  Bennington  holds 
the  highest  place  of  any  part  of  X^erinont. 
It  was  there,  that  in  1762,  Vermont's  tirst 
public  meeting  was  heM.  It  was  there, 
also,  that  the  first  church  of  the  "Grants" 
was  built  in  1764.  There  in  176.S  was 
constructed  the  famous  "Catamount  Tav- 
«ti,*'  Vermont's  first  council  chamber,  and 
there  in  August  1777,  was  fought  the 
"  Battle  of  Bennington,''  the  most  decisive 
(battle  of  the  Revdution.    It  was  between 


Bennington  and  Albany  that  the  tirst  mail 
route  was  establbhed  in  1783,  and  at  Aen- 
nington  in  1791,  Vermont  adopted  the 

Tnited  States  Constitution. 

U  the  Revolution  was  ended  at  Benning- 
ton, it  was  begun  at  Westminster,  for  it 
was  at  the  massacre  of  Westminster,  in 
1775.  that  the  "first  blood  of  the  Revolu- 
tion" was  shed,  by  ihe  murder  of  William 
French,  a  patriot,  in  Vermont's  first  court, 
built  in  1772.  In  Westminster  also.  17S1, 
the  first  state  newspaper  was  published,  by 
name  "  The  Vermont  Gazateer." 

Vermont's  history  is  not  limited  to  the 
southern  section  of  the  state  only.  Lake 
Champlain,  so  calm  and  still  in  her  beauty, 
was  the  scene  of  fearful  conflicts.  Here 
occurred  manv  skirmishes  between  the 
British  and  Americans,  the  most  notable 
ol  whidt  are  perhaps  the  hard  fought 
"Battles  of  Lake  Champlain,"  in  1776  and 
1S12.  Then  for  a  time  Lake  Champlain 
relapsed  into  its  former  quiet,  as  some  poet 
says  of  it  — 

"Lake  ChamptaHi*s  shores,  how  cold  and 

still  an  hundred  years  ago  : 
The  unbroken  forest  stood  above;  the  waters 

dashed  below  : 
An  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  gone, 

and  all  that  rocky  coast 
Is  turreted  with  sbioing  towera,  an  empire's 

noble  boast." 

Next  comes  Windsor !  Peaceful,  quiet 
Windsor !    In  the  midst  of  which  the  most 

historic  building  in  the  state  stands  neglec- 
ted and  almost  unnoticed.  It  was  in  this 
building  that  on  July  8,  1777,  Vermont's 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  where  many 
times  alter  the  \'ermont  council  met. 

Truly  America  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Vermont !  Look  back  over  the  last 
century  and  see  how  many  famous  men  are 
sons  of  Vermont.  Ethan  Allen,  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  and  Geo.  F.  Edmunds  are 
but  few  among  many.  In  all  the  great 
crises  of  this  nation  X'crmont  has  been  a 
loyal,  steadtast  daughter.  \  ears  have 
come  and  gone,  and  years  may  come  and 
go  but  still  she  will  be  the  same  beloved 
state,  nothing  can  diange  her,  but 

•'What  to  us  are  the  centuries  dead, 
And  the  rolUne  years  forever  tied. 
Compared  with  thee,  O  grand  and  fah' 

Vermont 
Our  Goddess  Motlicr  ? 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  thy  verdant  hills, 
Fresh  with  the  freshness  ot  mountain  rills. 
Pure  as  the  breath  n(  thy  fragrant  pine^ 
Glad  with  the  gladness  of  youth  di^ne.'* 
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A  Letter  for  the  Young  Folks. 


Our  names  are  Jack  and  Nigger  Adaths. 
I  am  Jack,  thirteen  years  old,  and  Nigger 
is  four  years  old.  We  live  in  the  quaint 
little  village  of  North  Chester  in  a  large 
stone  house.  I  am  dark  brown  and  white 
and  weigh  56  pounds  ;  Nigger  is  as  black 
as  coal,  he  weighs  10^  pounds.  I  think 
he  is  just  as  nice  if  he  is  a  darkey;  we  are 
great  chums  and  play  many  hours  together 
rolling  china  eggs  which  we  had  on  the 
Xmas  tree.  VVe  are  both  fond  of  riding; 
have  been  all  over  Vermont  with  Master 
and  Mistress,  and  often  stay  a  week  in  a 
place.  I  always  ride  on  the  front  seat 
with  Master  to  see  that  he  drives  correctly 
and  Nigger  rides  on  the  back  seat  with 
Mistress  and  Miss  Rena.  Rena  is  a  dear 
little  baby  God  gave  to  us  when  he  took 
our  dear  mistress  to  live  with  him  in 
Heaven.  I  often  get  on  the  big  bed  and 
reach  one  paw  over  and  rock  the  cradle. 
Last  Tuesday  Mistress  started  for  South 
Street  with  little  Rena;  she  got  most  there 
and  a  lady  told  her  to  look  back;  she  did 
so  and  there  was  Nigger  and  I  coming 
down  the  sidewalk  side  by  side.  It  was 
real  naughty  of  us  for  she  had  to  go  back 
hume.  I  didn't  do  any  harm  but  Nigger 
would  tag  and  he  was  too  small  to  go  so 
far.  I  thought  it  real  mean  in  that  lady 
to  tell  on  us.  Mistress  reads  every  word 
in  The  Vermonter  and  1  shall  be  proud 
to  have  my  picture  in  it.  Mistress  calls — 
"Jack,  come  and  see  to  baby"  so  I  will 
say  good-by  to  readers  of  The  Vermonter 
and  tend  Rena.  Jack  Adams. 


Eeminigcent. 

Bv  HARRIET  M  SILVER. 

WHEN  I  read  about  the  umbrella  bear 
in  a  recent  issue  ol  The  Vermon- 
ter, I  bethought  me  that  somewhere  hid- 
den away  in  memory's  treasure-house,  I 
had  some  reminiscences  of  "ye  olden 
times"  which  are  interesting,  as  they  show 
to  what  perils  our  forbears  were  exposed 
in  every  day  lite.  These  stories  were  told 
to  me  over  and  over  in  my  childhood  by 
my  mother  when  books  were  scarce,  and 
anything  pertaining  to  the  first  settlers 
and  their  manner  of  living,  was  as  fascina- 
ting as  fairy  tales.  They  took  great  hold 
upon  my  imagination,  and  I  remember 
them  as  well  as  though  I  heard  them  but 
yesterday. 

My  maternal  grandmother's  parents 
lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Hartland  on 
tlie  Quechee  river.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Joanna  Taylor.  I  do  not  remember 
her  lather's  given  name,  but  her  brothers' 
names  were  Asa,  Alvin,  and  Oliver,  the 
latter  being  killed  at  North  Hartland  by  a 
log  rolling  onto  him  from  a  pile  by  the 
wayside. 

At  that  time  the  country  was  so  infested 
by  wild  animals  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  drive  the  stock  up  at  night,  and 
house  it  in  order  to  insure  its  safety. 
Another  thing  that  was  thought  to  be  in- 
dispensable by  our  good,  thrifty  forbears 
was  to  teach  children  to  work  early  in  life, 
not  only  to  acquire  habits  of  industry,  but 
that  they  might  learn  to  love  it  from  prac- 
tice. 

So  when  my  grandmother  had  arrived 
at  the  maiure  age  of  seven  years,  she  was 
given  the  task  of  getting  up  the  sheep  at 
night.  Once,  when  she  had  driven  them 
up  and  they  were  secure  within  the  fold, 
they  asked  her  if  she  had  got  them  all. 
"  All  but  one,"  she  replied,  "a  black  one, 
that  wouldn't  go  with  the  others  although 
I  tried  hard  to  make  it,  but  instead  it  went 
into  the  river  and  swam  across." 

As  there  was  no  black  sheep  in  the 
flock,  they  well  knew  what  she  had  been 
trying  to  drive;  and  we  can  well  imagine 
the  consternation  of  her  family,  when  they 
realized  to  what  danger  their  darling  child 
had  been  e.\posed;  and  their  thankfulness 
that  He  who  shut  the  lions'  mouths  had 
kept  her  from  being  torn  in  pieces  and 
devoured  by  the  bear.    Suffice  it  to  say 
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however,  that  i>he  was  not  sent  lor  the 
aheep  after  timt  experience. 

When  she  grew  to  womanhood  and 
married,  she  stUl  continued  to  hve  in  the 
same  neighborhood;  and  then  she  and  her 
bust»nd  had  an  adventure  more  thrilling 
yet. 

One  atternoon  he  had  occasion  to  go  to 
a  neighbors'  two  miles  away,  on  an  enand. 

It  grew  so  late  before  he  was  ready  to 
return  home  that  his  friends  tried  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  remain  over  night,  as 
they  did  not  consider  it  safe  for  htm  to 
travel  through  the  woods  at  so  !:ire  an  hour; 
but  he  said  no,  his  wife  was  at  home  alone 
and  was  expecting  him  and  he  must  go. 
so  he  left  tor  home. 

As  he  passed  through  the  door-yard  he 
picked  up  a  stick  of  oven-wood  which  his 
friend  was  splitting  at  the  time,  for  a 
weapon  if  need  be.  This  wa.s  a  long  stick, 
split  hne,  prepared  expressly  for  heating 
brick  ovens.  He  started  oft  brtskly*  whist- 
ling as  he  went,  to  keep  up  his  courage. 
Not  \on^  after  leaving  the  clearing  he 
heard  a  wolf  howl  on  one  side  of  the  road 
some  distance  away.  Soon  an  answering 
call  Jrom  the  opposite  direction  met  his 
ears,  and  then  more  Irequent  calls  and 
answers  until  it  seemed  as  though  the  woods 
were  full  of  them.  He  brandished  his  stick 
and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  trying 
to  frighten  them  away,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  the  howls  came  more  freqoent  and 
nearer,  as  they  seemed  to  be  dosing  in 
upon  him. 

He  (juickened  his  pace,  but  dared  not 
run  for  fear  the  wolves  would  pounce  upon 
him,  thinking  they  were  going  to  lose  their 
prey;  and  such  was  his  fear  and  trepida- 
tbn  the  cold  sweat  came  out  all  over  his 
body,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end  (  so  it  was 
told).  He  walked  on  as  rapidly  as  possible 
until  he  came  within  sight  of  the  house, 
when  he  started  upon  the  run,  and  his  wife 
hearing  the  tumult  and  tearing  the  worst, 
stood  ready  to  open  the  door  which  he 
passed  through  and  tell  prostrate  upon  tiie 
floor,  with  the  wolves  in  close  pursuit 
behind  him  ;  and  she  through  a  crack  in 
the  door  counted  fourteen  great  wolves 
pass  the  comer  of  the  house. 

BafHed  in  their  attempts  to  sup  on 
human  flesh,  they  sought  the  next  best 
opportunity  to  sate  their  whetted  appetites, 
as  they  went  for  the  corral  near  the  house. 
How  they  gained  entrance  T  do  not  know, 
but  that  they  did  enter  was  soon  evident 


to  the  anxious  listeners  near  by.  My 
grandfather  having  received  such  a  shock 

during  his  perilous  walk,  was  so  unnerved 
that  he  dared  not  attack  the  wolves  single- 
handed,  SO  they  had  to  sit  supinely  by  and 
listen  to  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing 
of  cattle  until  they  had  gorged  and  sur- 
feited themselves  and  slunk  away  to  their 
lairs  in  the  forest. 

The  morning  presented  n  sorry  sjiectacle. 
Several  sheep  lay  manglied  and  dead,  and 
one  cow  had  her  udder  n^rly  eaten  off. 
It  was  a  sad  loss  and  setback  for  people 
just  beginning  in  a  new  country,  but  the 
gratitude  they  felt  for  the  preservation  of 
my  grand&tber's  Ble,  no  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  mitigated  their  sorrow  and  regret. 

As  a  sequel  I  should  be  glad  to  state 
that  he  rallied  his  neighbors  and  hunted 
down  the  wolves  and  slew  every  one ;  but 
truth  iorbids  my  drawing  on  the  imagina- 
tion, as  i  do  not  remember  what  took 
{dace  afterwards.  Only  I  know  that  in.  a 
iew  years,  they  moved  to  Lyndon,  where 
they  brought  up  a  large  family  of  children, 
one  of  whom  was  my  mother. 

Do  we  not  owe  our  forebthers  a  deep 
and  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  cour* 
age,  toil,  hardship  and  sacrifice  they  en- 
dured in  bringing  our  loved  Vermont  to 
its  state  of  beauty  and  prosperity  with  none 
to  molest  or  make  us  afraid^  Methinks 
we  do,  and  the  best  reward  we  can  give 
them  is  by  living  blameless  lives,  having 
high  ideals,  and  so  reflecting  honor  Upon 
those  who  have  gone  beiore. 


Cigarette  smoking  is  an  underlying 
cause  of  the  decadence  m  workers.  When 

young  bovs  essay  it,  what,  in  view  of  the 
present  strmgency  oi  able  help,  has  the 
hiture  in  store  tor  us? 

The  man  or  boy  who  cannot  make  a 
move  until  his  pipe  or  cigarette  is  lighted 
has  no  initiative  and  b  the  last  man  selec* 
ted  by  the  intelligent  superintendent. 


It  might  be  well 

to  send  that  Vrrmontrr  subscription  for  a 
friend  todajr.  In  quality  and  quantiQr  V(K 
IPiiaMilii  it  a*  unfailing  as  a  moantmin  spriiif . 

Some  of  your  friettda  are  writing  far  it — 
there  an  liuniliar  faoM  and  acencs. 

Can  you  do  better  with  a  dollar  ? 
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AT  THE  LOG-DRIVERS'  CAMP. 


The  annual  log  drives  down  the  Con-  in  the  picture,  it  is  located  near  houses  but 

necticui  give  employment  to  many  men  more  olten  on  pleasant  meadows  hard  by 

and  horses.    These  are  cared  for  in  a  camp  a  dam  or  bridge  or  fall  where  the  logs  need 

which  is  moved  nearly  every  day  to  keep  watching.     The  log  driver  is  a  hardy  fel- 

abreast  of  the  drive.    In  rare  instances,  as  low,  inured  to  all  risks,  a  little  boisterous 


THE  COOKING  AND  SLEEPING  TENTS  WHEN  AT  LOWER  WATERFORD.  I'bt.t.w  i.y  .Mr«  L.  K  Wliiinm,. 
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THK  ttioNT 
rharmlnfc 
l»  I  c  t  u  r«*iiiiiie 
nnii  he&lthtiil 
section  <in 
t  b  i  >  c  n  11 1  I  ■ 
iient,  anil  the 
plncr  toap<*ud 
your  vaoii- 
ttoii  In  III  tho 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 


and  nloHK  the  nhormi  ot  LAKE  CHAMPLAIR . 

A  Itpautlful  bnichun-  irlrltiK  "  ••"mp'e""  J'-s^rlv- 
tlon  of  itll  the  vllliiKmi  and  re«mrtH  locatml  on  the 
linf  of  tlw 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  on  thenhoPCH  of  l.akp  ('baniplnln.  aUo  a  li»t 
ot  Hotels  and  the  be«»t  Fanill.v  Home",  who  will 
take  Rummer  hoarders  at  prirM  raofrlnic  from 
*4.()0  to  ♦10.<N)  iMT  week,  is  now  ready  for  dpllrery. 
Mailed  on  re^'lpt  of  «  cents  for  postano.  on  Bpl'll- 
cation  to  T  H.  HANl.EY,  N.  E.  I'.  A  .  MO  \V»jih 
Ingtop  Ht  .  IJosion,  or  A.  W.  EDCLKSTONK.  S. 
r.  A  .  3H6  hroadwav.  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES;  ST.  ALBANS.  VT. 
G.O.  JONES,  J.  E.  BENTLEY,  , 


Heat  that  HEATS. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Windsor  i.s  installing  new  boil- 
ers of  3250  feet  heating  surface  in  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows Home  at  I.udlow.  The  old  ones  used  too 
much  coal.  They  were  only  just  big  enough. 
The  home  will  be  warm  next  winter  with  low 
fires  because  Reed  figured  on  the  needs  of  the 
building  and  REED  KNOWS. 

Mr.  Reed  hasthe  contract  to  place  a  hot  water 
system  which  will  w(frm  the  Parish  House  at 
White  River  junction  this  winter  —  and  these 
are  only  two  of  many. 

It  Is  slgrnlflMnt  that  Reed'a  cMttomers  grtct 
him  with  a  smile 

when  the  mercury  Is  10  below. 

**  Take  me  back  to  Old  Vermont  **  lod 
"The  Grand  Old  G.  A.  R.'' 

Two  latewt  sodk  hits.  Vennoutem  everywhere  shonlil 
buy  the  first  and  everybody  everywhere  should  own  the 
other.    By  mall  2S  Ct«.  each. 

VERMONT  MUSIC  CO..  Rutmno.  VT. 


Woodstock  iNN,(Vt.)  r;^:' 

(>olf  Courir.  Cliinnint  DHrn. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Manaeer 


perhaps  after  pay-day,  but  good  hearted 
withal.  He  is  not  usually  given  to  conver- 
sation in  public  but  in  camp  can  sing,  recite 
poetry  or  fight  with  the  best  of  them. 
He  wears  nail-shod  boots  and  his  presence 
'  in  a  village  is  often  made  known  to  the 
initiated  by  the  marks  in  the  concrete, 
softened  by  the  mid-summer  sun.  And 
then,  too,  you  may  see  a  string  of  the  big, 
powerful  horses  drawing  a  set  of  wheels 
from  which  depend  pails,  chains  and  bags 
of  hay,  as  they  pass  from  one  point  to 
another  where  their  aid  is  required  in  snak- 
ing stranded  logs  off  into  deeper  water. 

The  cook's  tent  is  always  headquarters 
for  the  lingering  village  boys,  who  have 
memories  of  the  fine  doughnuts  given  out 
by  the  "  cookee"  last  time,  or  the  good- 
tasting  tea,  or  those  wonderful  beans  baked 
over  night  in  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground, 
made  hot  by  a  fire  built  on  stones  at  its 
bottom,  on  which  the  covered  kettle  was 
set,  with  embers  raked  round  it  and  earth 
over  all. 

This  outfit  is  more  pretentious  and  comes 
dangerously  near  knocking  the  romance 
out  of  the  business.  The  cook  has  a  range 
on  a  wagon,  after  the  manner  of  the  circus, 
instead  of  baking  his  bread  in  a  hood  of 
sheet  iron  set  up  against  the  open  camp  fire. 
The  kettles  hanging  over  the  fire  at  the 
left  probably  contain  some  savory  stew  or 

t  meat  or  water  for  the  use  of  the  cook. 
Nearly  all  meals  are  sent  in  kettles  and 
buckets  to  the  men  on  the  job. 

The  camp  is  rather  larger  than  usual. 
The  companies  sometimes  start  with  about 
600  men  but  the  number  is  reduced  to  250 
or  less  before  the  destination  is  reached. 
Many  of  the  logs  are  put  in  near  the  Can- 
ada line  and  float  300  miles  down  the  Con- 
necticut to  Mt.  Tom  and  Holyoke.  In 
some  seasons  there  is  60,000,000  feet  of 
spruce  cut.  The  logmen  require  no  "fix- 
ins."  They  sleep  rolled  up  in  blankets^ 
on  the  ground — as  many  as  a  tent  will  hold. 

Sometimes  the  cook  is  permanently 
located  in  a  shanty  on  a  raft,  called  the 
"  Mary  Ann,"  which  is  successfully  steered 
past  all  the  rapids  and  lesser  falls  and  is 
moored  to  the  bank  by  the  camp.  Often 

I  the  horses  are  taken  down  stream  on  rafts 

I  and  consider  the  whole  affair  quite  monot- 

I  onous. 

The  log-driver  in  action  is  worth  watch- 
ing. He  walks  far  from  shore  on  the  logs 
of  a  "boom,"  as  logs  fastened  in  line  are 
called,  balances  on  his  rolling  footing  by 
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the  aid  of  his  long  pike-pole— and  wouldn't 
make  a  mite  of  fuss  if  he  fell  in.  But  he 
doesn't  fall— very  often.  He  jabs  and 
pries,  and  rolls  the  logs  which  have  been 
selected  as  principally  holding  a  jam,  and 
will,  with  his  companions,  take  his  chances 
of  getting  ashore  if  the  great  log  pile  is 
suddenly  set  in  thrusting,  dangerous  action. 
The  long,  peaked  "log-boat."  which  will 
hold  twenty  men  and  can  be  propelled  like 
a  streak  by  their  bending  oars  is  always 
alongside  the  work  of  the  rivermen. 

The  owner  or  manager  of  the  drive,  an 
experienced  lumberman,  is  always  at  hand 
while  the  drive  is  on  the  move.  One  large 
operator  maintains  a  high-power  launch  on 
the  river  and  a  "red  devil"  ashore,  directed 
by  a  chauffeur  of  more  than  daring  ability. 
Thus  the  range  of  the  drive  is  readily  within 
the  grasp  of  a  few  hours  run.  The  manager 
of  a  log  drive  is  always  a  man  of  resource 
and  action,  a  leader  ol  men  and  a  study  for 
the  character  student. 


One  has  only  to  read  the  papers  from 
New  York  to  realize  that  the  flood  of  immi- 
gration to  this  country  should  be  stopped 
long  enough  to  allow  those  here  to  become 
"desirable  citizens."  The  carnival  of 
blood,  terrorism  and  burglary  which  pro- 
gresses there  among  the  Sicas,  Paster- 
naaks  and  so  on,  has  no  place  in  this  coun- 
try. If,  by  war  the  forces  of  the  military 
and  police  were  withdrawn  from  the  centers 
of  the  country,  conditions  would  be  right 
lor  a  reign  of  unrestricted  anarchy. 

A  Chicago  paper  says  Henry  James  has 
been  selected  as  the  most  popular  author 
by  the  inmates  of  an  Illinois  insane  asylum. 
This  is  ex\remely  probable. 


A  numm  5ociefy^ 


Nutblnir  •(Tunis  iRirh  rvUrf  for  OirtM.  Spuuta, 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

muTT*.  n.  c  .jmm  m.  w*. 

a*.     /.laMrfi  Ok,  SMtwi  FUb.  Tl 

0«««liai«i  I  kM  v^l  K>~M]'f  llfwla  Cm  m  »rm: 
ta.  UMkaa. ■■■nij,  OtUm ••4  iWm,  Ii  kM  ^rt^ 
itmmtiL  T«f;  iritj  r^n,  •.■.Clark. 

Pftmt  >l|  aitrM.  OrMtratkanwii  ItnlmonI 
(or  ranuiT  OM.  All  dnvtruu.  Am-pl  no  •m. 
•atiita.    Tb*  rrsat  hook,  "TrMtlM  •^Ma 
M«r*a"  tnr  from  dracglau  or  0 
.  ■.  J.  KmiMI  O*^     KiMakara  rail*,  w. 


TO  give  durmbility  with  ityle  U  what  wc  accompliah 
In  OUT  Cuitom  Clothing  department. 
O  not  charge  you  more  than  an  article  ia  worth  it 
our  motto.  To  make  aatiifactory  everythiOE  that 
doe*  not  prove  to.  ia  our  desire.    A  big  line  of  cloth  on 
hand  (or  you  to  telcct  from. 

WHEELER  BROS.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


^andolpb  Sanatorium,  inr 

OR.  J.  P.  OIFFORD.  Medical  Director, 
MISS  KATHARINE  LEHAN.  Head  Nurae. 

TliU  wrll-«M|iil(i|>ci|  .SHUBiorlum.  plPHfiantly  |o. 
rated  amid  ninHt  benlthful  KurniiiiiilinKM.  ofTrm  n 
■{tirnflld  rrtrvnl  for  thr  ak'k  nnil  aiiltrrinK. 

ThorouKhljr  riim|>etriit  mrdlral  akllj.  rtflcknt 
ami  klatllv  niirani.  «nd  hnni<>llk»  ircntinvot  <'on- 
apirr  tu  rclurii  |>ntl»ota  tn  llirlr  hotiiM  trrlt  nnil 
happv.  (i|HTailtife  riH>ni  prnvidwl  with  rvrry- 
tbloK  modrm  Id  auricery.  .\  llnr  rword  ul  ituV- 
crMful  TKmm.  \  n<>ll.unl<>rpd  InalltutloD,  whrra 
nature  and  Hcl#nc<>  bI<I  lo  the  rr«ti>nitliin  nf  health 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Addretilhe  Medical  Director,  RANDOLPH.  VT 


THE  MAKING  OF  HANOVERS 

IN   THE   FACTORY  OF  SMITH   &  SON,  WHITE   RIVER  JUNCTION. 


FACTORY  OF  SMITH  &  SON.  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION. 
WHERE  HANOVCR  CRACKERS  AND  DARTMOUTH  CHOCOLATES  ARE  MADE 


HE  making  of  HAN- 
OVER  CRACKERS  is 
always  interesting.  None  the 
less  SO  on  a  warm  morning. 
All  the  windows  are  open 
and  the  long  sweep  of  power- 
ful fans  above  stirs  the  air  tre- 
mendously. The  baker's  boy 
is  brushing  ou\  the  oven. 
The  girls  are  waiting  near, 
for  the  cutting  of  crackers  to 
begin.  Great  baskets  are 
piled  high  above,  and  hun- 
dreds of  empty  cartons  in 
orderly  array.  We  have 
come  at  the  right  moment. 

Early  in  the  morning  the 
fire-pots  under  the  great  reel 
oven  were  newly  stoked. 
Then  came  the  bakers,  who 
removed  quantities  of  dough 
from  the  big  mixer,  where  it  had  "proved"  over  night.  Soda  and  salt  were  mixed  into 
batch  after  batch  with  mechanical  precision,  and  all  was  set  aside  and  covered,  for  a  little, 
until  the  chief  baker  should  determine  that  it  had  "proved"  again. 

CUTTINQ  and  When  the  dough  has  been  prepared  about  an  hour  the  machines  near  the 
BAKING  oven  are  set  in  motion.    Soon  the  old,  familiar  dimuendo  of  the  breaker 

is  heard,  as  great  lifts  of  dough  are  cut  off",  and  come  from  under  its  roller 
in  broad  sheets,  accompanied  by  the  steady  "champ,  champ,  champ,"  of  the  big  cutter  head, 
shaping  the  Crackers  and  indenting  HANOVER  on 
each  one. 

The  waste  dough  is  deftly  stripped  from  the 
moving  conveyor,  the  baker  slides  a  broad,  wooden 
"peel"  under  the  advancing  platoons  of  embryo 
Crackers  and  transfers  them  to  a  shelf  of  the  oven. 
Let  us  time  him.  Taking  six  dozen  at  a  time  he  is 
placing  in  the  oven  MORE  THAN  FIVE  HUN- 
DRED  CRACKERS  A  MINUTE,  the  big  drum 
being  slowly  revolved  until  all  the  shelves  are  full. 

This  continues,  with  five  minute  stops  for  bak- 
ing, until  far  more  than  a  ton  of  dough  is  used 
EACH  DAY. 

PACKING  and  When  HANOVER  CRACKERS  are  baked,  in  the  way  that  only  HANO- 
SHIPPING  VERS  are,  they  are  taken  in  enormous  baskets  to  the  bins  near  by.  The 
packers  work  rapidly  and  place  the  Crackers  in  cartons  while  HOT  FROM 
THE  OVEN,  ensuring  the  fresh,  delicious,  HANOVER  CRACKER  aroma  and  flavor, 
with  which  many  of  us  are  familiar.    Each  carton  holds  100  perfect  Crackers. 

In  the  entire  process  of  making  Hanovers  only  the  purest 
materials  are  used  and  absolute  cleanliness  obtains.  You  could 
not  be  better  pleased  if  made  in  your  own  kitchen. 

Twenty-four  of  these  neat,  blue  boxes  are  placed  in  a  case, 
and  addressed  to  a  dealer  whose  order  is  just  at  hand,  for  imme- 
diate shipment  to  him. 

HANOVER  CRACKERS  are  sold  in  nearly  every  town  in 
Northern  New  England.    Always  ask  for  them. 
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Manufactaring  Opticians,  8t.  Johnsbury,  Yermont. 


Croton  anb  iinbot  Siorfc  a  ApctMltp. 


C  B.  i^uffbee.  B.  B.  1^., 


Ibite  iRitotr  Junction.  Y^t. 


0imiib  ^iMT. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OF 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  stawe. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
White  Rlyer  Junction,  Vt. 


We  Weave  RUGS  TVom 
Your  Worn  and  discard- 
ed Carpets -Circular- 

 No  Agents  — - 

BELGRADE  RUG  0> 

32  MolH«StrDo«ion. 


Hi\v-  'A  hM^\c  building  of  Smith 

n  a\  e  d  looK  ^  opposite 

page  if  you  wish  to  see  where  The 
Vermonter  is  edited  and  printed.  We 
occupy  the  two  upper  floors  of  this  end 
of  the  main  building. 


Agents  Wanted 


in  every  village  in  the  New 
Kngland  and  Middle  States  and 
Canadian  Provinces,  where  we 
have  no  representative,  to  buy 
for  us 

Hides,  Calf  Skins,  Sheep 
Pelts,  Tallow  and  Bones 

AND  TO  SELL 

Page's  Perfected  Poultry 
Food. 

U^F.  FURNISH  CASH. 

M'E  PA  Y  THE  FREIGHT. 

Address  for  Terms 

Carroll  S.  Page, 

HYDE  PARK,  VT. 
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A  STATE  INSTITUTION 

THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company, 

ors.m.«i  A,  D.  i82».        OF  MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  1(1  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 

Lowest  Possible  Cost.  Its  losses  are  adjusted  and  ScC  VOUr  local  AgCnt. 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage.   1  ^  1 


OEO.  O.  STRATTON,  President. 
LOUIS  P.  GLEASON,  Vice-Preal«tent. 


JAMES  T.  SABIN,  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY.  Treanirer. 


N 


OTE  the  dean  class  of  advertising  in  l^rmontrr.  Compare  it  with  any  other  publication. 
It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  standing,  of  national  reputation  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont. 


r 


SAMUBL  1.  PINGREE. 

Pmidrat. 

DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Virr-PrrtiiJrm. 


ALFRED  K.  WATSON. 

Tr«*ir«f. 

CEORGE  M.  WATSON. 

Ant.  I'raturer. 


l^ite  i^iber  Aabingfii  iBank. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
Nrw  Sarinci  Bank  Block.  Miia  Strwi. 


Baakiic  Hoar*:  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  1  F.  M.  to  I  r.  M. 


Rrrrtrn  isd  par*  dcpoitti  each  butinrH  dajr  in  tbc  yt^t. 
Hone  Sarinfi  Baakt  loiard  FREE  apoa  tbc  Initial 
dnwiil  of  One  Dollar. 

Depoiha  made  on  the  flril  loar  baaincta  dajn  of  \%y  nontk 
draw  inirre*  (ron  tbe  IM. 

iBierett  will  be  credited  to  depoaiton  Jaauary  lal  aa^  Julf  lal. 
ronpoundlnf  Iwirr  a  jrear. 

There  ire  ao  Mockholdert  la  thU  bank.  All  Ike  camlac*.  lew 
rxpenir*.  brlon(ln(  tn  drpoaitort. 

All  Taxes  ane  Paid  by  the  bank  on 
Deposits  of  •2000  or  less. 

Thit  laMitutioB  it  Mbirct  to  the  aaperriiion  of  tbc  Ualc  Ib- 
•pector  of  Fiaaacc. 

No  Boner  of  tbe  baak  ran  be  loaned  to  aar  of  In  officcn. 

Thie  Bank  prefert  Vrrmont  lecurilin  for  tbc  iareitment  el  ha 
lundi.  and  aendt  no  moaer  out  of  tbe  tuie  uatil  tke  boac 
deoand  hai  been  met. 


When  Patronizing  our  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Vermonter. 
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Wmberstttp  of  l^entiont 
Cottege  of  M^tmm. 

The  lifty-hlth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  I4th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  mondis. 

A  New  Building  with 

Laffe  well  equipped  Labonttofies, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halla, 


Vtmrnt  acabtmp, 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparmtory.  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  #  Nine  modern  buildings. 
Sefjarste  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nure^  ^  Military  drill  for  boys.  Sp<rci«l 
physical  training  for  girls,  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labocm- 
toneSt  wQffkshops*  domestic  scienos  SQuipmBnt 
and  provision  far  all  wholssoms  ool-m^door 

makr  stiidy  successful  and  create •  SCllOOl 
litc  uniuuaily  earnest  and  atuacuve.  • 
JOHN  L.  ALOER,  A.  lf.«  Fkiadpal. 
SAXTONS  RIVBR,   -  VERMONT. 


Bveiy  iKility  for  Instniction. 

Mwmnwi  Cltnttis  j» 

«i*  iHolttrite  CxpeiiKe 

For  snnouiicemeiit  sad  further  infontia- 


Norwich 
University 


H.  L.  WHTTB,  A.  M.,  Secretafy, 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING  MEW  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Kiii^ineering 
and  in  Military  Science.   :  ; 

Addren  The  Military  College  of  the 
Suite  of  VcmoDt. 

NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT. 


Cabot  |Brotl)er£( 


QENERAX.  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


10,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  \d  led  to  this  the  m  idrraTc  prices  at  which  the  goocis 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

Every  department  n  filled  wtdi  fresh  new  goocb.    Our  line  of 

CARPETS,  MATTINGS.  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Rrus- 
sells,  7  apestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  y<Ni  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.    Pair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  pries  to  alL 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


I. — 
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 THE  NEW  POLICIES  

OP  THE 

^tioentx  ;fi(luttial  life  Jtuiuronce 
 Company  

 OF  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT  


Grant  more  options  than  any  other  Life  Insurance 
policy.  Loans  gianted  after  the  fint  year.  Cjsh 
values  after  the  second  yearly  payment.  The 

Phoenix  Model  Dividend  System  makes  20  Pay- 
ment  Foltues  fully  paid  up  in  15-16  years. 
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THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 
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MONTPBUER,  VERMONT. 

B8TABU8HED  IN  IISO.                                 OPBRATING  IN  42  STATM. 

Ins.  in  Force,  (r.;'")  $148,797,787.00 
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How  People  Lose  Their  Money. 
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people  lose  their  money,  and  sometimes  their  LIVES. 

How  People  Save  Their  Money. 

By  depositing  it  in  a  u;ood,  reliable  bank. 

Conhilcnt  that  tbis  bank  fully  meets  the  public's  needs, 
we  tender  its  services  to  all  who  believe  in  keeping  on  the 
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WINDSOR  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 


mm  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 

CHRISTMAS. 

^y^HILE  the  "Times"  do  not  indicate  the 
advisability  of  investing  too  heavily  in 

**Jim-Craks"  and  toys  fur  Christmas,  we 
have  as  usual  houj^ht  in  tlie  New  \'()rk  whole- 
sale market,  and  liave  in  our  selections,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  Festive  spirit  of 
Christmas,"  confined  purchases  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  general  useful  lines  for  our 

1907  HOLIDAY  DISPLAY. 

Come  early  as  convenient  to  our  commodious  store, 
bringing  your  Christmas  lists  with  the  assurance  that  we  can 

with  our  increased  facilities,  supply  all  your  known  wants 
and  offer  many  suggestions  besides,  for 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Good  h^ht,  room  and  air  to  shop  in  comfortably; 
Convenient  arrangement  of  different  lines; 
Polite  attention  whether  purchasing  or  not. 


DWIGHT  TUXBURY 
&  SONS, 

Department  Store.  AATindsor. 
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A  STATE  INSTITUTION. 

THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organlred  A.  D.  1828.  OF    MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 
Lrowest  Possible  Cost.    Its  losses  are  adjusted  and 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage. 

See  your  local  Agent. 

GEO.  O.  STRATTON.  Prealdent, 
LOUIS  P.  CLEASON.  Vice-President. 

JAMES  T.  8ABIN,  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Ti«aaurer. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1907. 

Vermont  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

■v  cnahlcs  s.  porks. 


THE  Jamestown  Ter-Centennial  Expo- 
sition is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  of  any  of  the  great  expo- 
sitions  ever  held  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Commemorating  as  it  does  the  first  pct- 
manent  English  settlement  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  the  event  forms  a  substan- 
tial foundation  for  an  historical  memorial 
celebration  worthy  of  the  early  fathers  and 
patriots  who  established  a  Republic  on 
our  shores. 

The  Centennial  Expositions  held  at 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis, 
and  Portland,  were  magnificent  object  les- 
sons of  the  grovrth  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  family  of  nations 
that  endrcie  the  globe. 

The  Jamestown  commemoration  is  re- 
molded 300  years  from  the  momentous 
event  that  marked  the  beginning  of  civil 
history  in  America.  Virginia  soil  received 
the  first  seed  of  Anglo  Saxon  civilization 
on  the  Western  Continent.  It  was  but 
two  years  later  that  the  great  Frendi 
explorer  baptised  the  green  Hills  of 
Vermont  with  the  waters  of  the  lake  bear- 
ing his  name.  Thus  Virginia  and  Ver- 
mont became  twin  sisters  in  discovery  and 
history.  John  Smith  and  Samuel  de 
Champlain  were  the  advance  couriers  of  a 
people  who  subsequently  changed  the  his- 
tcny  of  both  the  old  and  new  worids.  There 
are,  therefore,  sentimental,  as  well  as  his- 
torical reasons,  for  the  Green  Mountain 
State  to  dasp  hands  widi  the  Old  Domin- 
ion across  the  bridge  of  three  centuries  and 
officially  recognize  the  Jamestown  Ter- 
Centennial  wliich  is  now  being  celebrated 
off  historic  Hampton  Roads. 

The  State  of  Vermont  resp'mded  to  the 
roll  call  of  the  Union  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Exposition,  and  no  State  received 
a  more  hearty  welcome  from  Virginia  and 
her  Southern  sisters  than  Vermont. 


Virginia  appreciated  the  fact  that  thi?  is 
the  first  time  that  Vermont  has  ever  been 
officially  represented  at  any  Exposition  as 

a  State. 

The  Legislative  act  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  State  of  Vermont  at 
the  Ter-Centennial  Exposition  authorized 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Vermont  commission  to 
the  Jamestown  Ter-Centennial  Expodtion, 
of  which  he  should  be  a  member  and  presi- 
dent. It  also  provided  for  the  election 
of  a  secretary. 

The  section  of  the  act  providing  for  the 
representation  of  the  State  at  the  Exposi- 
tion is  herewith  |^ven : — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  to  secitrea  full  exhibit 
of  the  resources  of  the  State  and  have  the 
same  exhibited  at  the  Jamestown  Ter-Cen- 
tennial Exposition.  Said  Commission  shall 
also  make  an  exhibit  of  the  history  of  the 
State,  showing  what  the  State  has  done  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  government  from  the 
days  of  its  eariiest  begmning  to  the  present 
time.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Commis- 
sion, the  interests  of  the  State  can  be  best 
served  by  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Jamestown  Ter-Omtennial 
Exposition,  the  Commission  mav  erect  a 
building  of  such  character  and  size  as  it 
thinks  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  tiie 
State. 

Section  4  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  said  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act, 
which  sum  is  to  be  managed,  controlled 
and  expended  by  said  Commission  in  such 
manner  as  in  its  opinion  will  best  conduce 
to  the  honor  and  dignity  and  profit  of 

the  State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  Gov- 
ernor Fletdier  D.  Proctor  appointed  the 
following  persons  members  of  the  James- 
town Commission:  J.  Forrest  Manning  of 
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Rutland,  Fred  L.  Davis  of  Pomfret, 
Edgar  O.  Silver  of  Derby,  Edward  M. 
Goddard  of  Montpelier,  Charles  S.  Forbes 
of  St.  Albans,  James  E.  Pollard  of  Ches- 
ter. Lieutenant  riovernor  George  H. 
Prouty  was  designated  by  the  Governor 
to  represent  him  on  die  Commimon. 

The  Commission  subsequently  met  and 

completed  its  organization.  The  Officers 
and  Standing  Committees  are  as  follows: 
President,  ( I-.x-ofticio)  Fletcher  D.  Proctor ; 
Chairman,  George  H,  Plx>uty;  Secretary, 

Charles  S.  Forbes. 

Committee  on  State  Building;  Geo.  H. 
Prouty,  j.  Forrest  Manning. 

Committee  on  Historical  and  Educa- 
tional  Exhibits;  Edward  M.  Goddard* 

Edgar  O.  Silver. 

Committee  on  Manufactures,  Machin- 
ery and  Quarry  Products  Exhibits;  Geo. 
H.  Prouty,  J.  Forrest  Manmng,  James  E. 

Pollard. 

Committee  on  Publicity,  Scenic  At- 
tractions, Resomcesand  Summo*  Resorts; 
Charles  S.  Forbes,  Edward  M.  Goddard, 

Edgar  O.  Silver. 

Committee  on  Agricultural  Exhibits; 
Fred  L.  Davb. 

The  State  Commissimi  organized  as  above 

indicated  on  January  15,  enroute  to  \nr- 
folk,  Virginia,  where  the  members  went 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  exposi- 
tion grounds  and  obtaining  desirable  space 
in  the  different  buildings  for  Vermont  ex- 
hibits and  also  to  select  an  eligible  site  for 
a  State  Building.  Ample  space  was 
secured  in  four  of  the  main  exhibition 
buildings  for  \Vrmopt  exhibits,  free  of  cost. 
The  charge  made  by  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany for  similar  space  to  individuals  or 
corporations  is  from  $r. 00  to  $2.00  a  square 
foot,  according;  to  location.  This  generous 
concestton  of  free  space  to  the  State  Com- 
mission was  extended  to  all  Vermont  ex- 
hibitors; a  gratuity  never  before  offered 
the  people  of  this  State  by  any  previous 
Exposition  in  the  United  States.  The 
Commission  held  several  meetings  during 
tiie  Spring  and  Summer  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  in  connection  with 
Vermont's  representation  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  The  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  it 
and  appropriating  $10. ox)  is  described  in 
another  place  in  this  article. 


THE  EXPOSITION'  GROUNDS  AHD 
Bl'ILOINGS, 

The  grounds  of  the  exposition  comprise 
an  area  of  400  acres  of  land,  fronting  a  mile 
on  Hampton  Roads  and  extending  back 
into  an  nritjinal  forest  gfOWth  almost  a  mile 
on  the  south.  A  woven-wire  fence,  eight 
feet  high,  surmounted  with  cross  wires 
incloses  the  grounds  from  the  side  of  the 
land,  has  trained  upon  it  trumpet  vines, 
honeysuckle,  Virginia  creeper,  and  red 
ramUer  roses;  and  these  vines  cover  the 
fence  with  a  dense  growth  of  tropical  foli- 
age  and  bloom 

The  buildings  of  the  exposition  conform 
to  the  Colonid  standard.  Many  of  these 
buildings  are  permanent  structures,  built  of 
stone,  brick,  cement.  Of  the  twenty-tive 
large  buildings  of  the  exporition  company, 
the  thirty  State  buildings,  and  the  six  large 
Government  buildings,  hardly  one  fails  to 
show  some  distinctive  Colonial  feature, 
and  all  agree  in  form  and  outward  finish. 
The  majority  of  the  private  exhibit  and 
amusement  buildings  are  also  Colonial  in 
design. 

The  centra]  and  most  beautiful  building 
upon  the  grounds  is  the  Administration 
building.a  permanent  structure  of  brick  and 
granite,  by  250  feet  in  size.  On  the 
left  of  this  is  the  Art  building,  on  the  right 
the  building  of  Historic  Arts.  The  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  building  and  the 
Machinery  and  Transportation  building, 
each  280  by  550  feet  in  size,  are  between 
the  Administration  buildine  and  the  United 
States  Government  buildings,  near  the 
great  piers.  The  States  E.xhibit  Palace, 
;o<i  by  500  feet;  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy 
building,  100  by  250  feet;  the  Food  Pro- 
ducts building,  250  by  300  fttt,  and  the 
Agricultural  building,  200  by  250 feet,  are 
near  the  center  of  the  grounds. 

Near  the  eastern  limits  of  the  grounds, 
and  along  the  picturesque  canoe  trail,  is 
the  Ari"^  and  Crafts  \'illage.  The  build- 
ings are  oi  quaint  and  ple.ising  design  and 
represent  upon  a  greatly  enlarged  scale  an 
ideal  \  in:igc  of  the  17th  Century.  Some 
of  the  buildings  are  the  copper,  silver  and 
wood  working  shop,  the  pottery  building, 
the  textile  building  and  the  model  school 
building.  Within  the  buildings  artists  in 
various  lines  of  manual  work  |urn  out  little 
artides  in  the  sight  of  the  visitors. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the 
grounds  is  Lee's  Parade,  a  wdUroUed 
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field  of  sod,  thirty-five  acres  in  extent,  sit- 
uated just  south  of  the  centra)  buildings. 
The  grounds  are  surrounded  by  walkways, 
with  grown  and  symmetricsl  apple  trees 
ten  feet  apart. 

Upon  these  grounds  almost  every  day 
during  the  progress  of  the  exposition  .sol- 
diers and  sailors  from  eve^y  part  of  the 
United  States  parade. 

West  of  the  main  exposition  buildings 
and  Lee's  Parade  is  a  large  square  with 
two  parallel  avenues,  inclosing  concession 
sites  known  as  the  ' '  Warpath' ' .  This  cor- 
responds with  the  ''Midway"  of  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  the  "Pike"  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition, and  the  "Trail"  of  the  Portland 
Exposition.  Vast  temporary  structures 
are  occupied  by  amusement  companies  for 
their  purposes.  Many  of  the  exhibits  in 
this  line  are  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  exposition,  and  show  features  of  con- 
siderable historical  value. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  United  .States 
Government  at  the  Exposition  are  the  great 
piers  which  project  mto  the  waters  of  Hamp- 
t<ni  Roads,  .^n  appropriation  of  $400,000 
was  made  to  construct  two  parallel  piers, 
2000  feet  long  and  an  eighth  of  a  mile  apart. 
The  piers  are  200  feet  in  width  and  contain 
handsome  passenger  stations  on  the  shore 
line.  The  farther  ends  are  connected  by  a 
third  pier,  also  200  feet  in  width,  arched 
in  the  center  to  admit  of  the  entrance  and 
egress  of  all  kinds  of  passenger  craft.  Tall 
towers  stand  at  the  ends  of  the  piers,  upon 
which  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  and 
great  searchlights  are  erected.  The  entire 
pier  is  illuminated  with  electricity.  The 
basin  within,  an  area  of  forty  acres,  is  used 
for  all  kinds  of  minor  aquatic  events. 

More  than  J  10,000, 000  has  been  expend- 
ed on  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The 
United  States  Government  appropriated 
$2,000,000,  \'irp:inia  $.\'^o,oryj,  and  the 
different  States  from  ^10,000  to  $150,000. 
Rhode  Island  made  an  appropriation  of 
$7 1 ,000  and  expended  on  its  historical  ex- 
hibit alone  more  than  $10,000.  North  Car- 
olina expended  nearly  as  much  money  on 
the  exhibit  of  its  mineral  resources,  mostly 
marble.  Vermont  was  in  evidence  in  the 
important  departments  of  the  exposition, 
notwithstanding  the  limited  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission. 

The  various  exposition  buildings  are  fill- 
ed with  exhibits  representing  the  history 
and  the  diverrified  interests  m  the  country 
and  also  the  products  of  agriculture,  th« 
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mines  and  the  varied  industries  of  the 
United  Slates.  As  a  whole,  the  Jamestown 
exposition  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  Pan-American  exposition  held  at  Buf- 
falo.  The  electrical  display  at  night  is  of 
an  extensive  and  brilliant  character. 

The  Vermont  Buildlns:* 

The  Vermont  State  building  is  attractive, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  ior 
which  it  was  intended.  A  broad  piazza 
extends  on  three  sides  of  the  building  and 
comfortaUe  chairs  invite  the  visitor  to  rest 
here  and  enjoy  the  charming  view  of 
Hampton  Roads.  The  building  is  painted 
a  drab  tint  with  white  trimmings. 

The  first  floor  consists  of  one  large  room 
with  a  central  staircase  leading  to  the 
second  floor.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
southern  pine  and  white  The  walls  are 
covered  with  green  tinted  scenic  paper  of 
Colonial  style.  The  second  floor  is  divided 
into  several  rooms.appropriately  furnished. 

The  reception  room  is  furnished  with  re- 
productions  of  Colonial  furniture  and  many 
original  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  periods.  Among  the 
loan  collection  of  furniture  of  early  days 
are  the  following  household  articles-  a 
Mayliower  chair  from  the  Sheldon  Art 
Museum;  a  taU  hall  dock  owned  by  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam,  loaned  by  Mrs.  H.  Chas. 
Royce  of  St.  Albans;  a  dressing  table, 
owned  by  Gen.  Flthan  Allen,  loaned  by 
Prof.  Geo.  H.  Perkins  of  Burlington;  a 
chair  owned  by  Dr.  Jonas  Fay  of  Ben- 
nington, loaned  by  John  S.  Hubbell  of 
St  Albans;  a  solid  mahogany  taMe  owned 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden,  loaned  by 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Lucas  of  St.  Albans;  a 
mahogany  side-board,  a  small  banjo  clock, 
a  set  of  fire-place  fittings  and  a  set  <rf 
plates,  cups  and  saucers  and  other  pieces 
of  crockery  of  Revolutionary  days,  loaned 
by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Bingham  m  Bennington. 
Other  loan  exhibits  lound  in  the  Ver- 
mont  Building  comprise  brass  candle 
sticks  and  other  brass  household  furnish- 
ings. The  building  was  designed  by  Miss 
Josephrne  Wright  Chapman,  a  New 
York  architect. 

The  Vermont  building  has  been  visited 
by  many  thousands  of  people  since  its 
completion,  more  than  6,000  of  whom  have 
registered  their  names  in  the  book  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Mn.  Edward  M.  Goddard 
is  the  hostess. 
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How  Vermont  is  Represented, 

VERMONT  occupies  about  4000  square 
feet  of  space  for  exhibition  purposes 
in  die  prilldpal  exposition  buildings.  These 
spaces  are  divided  as  follows:  States  Ex- 
hibit Palace,  1,600  square  feet;  Pure 
Foods  Building,  1,070  square  feet;  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  Building,  800  square  feet ; 
History  and  Historic  Art  Palace,  500 
square  feet  The  Vermont  spaces  are 
conspicuously  located  in  the  various  build- 
ings. No  charge  has  been  made  any  ex- 
hibitor for  space  occupied  as  the  State 
Commission  secured  from  the  Exposition 
management  ample  space  free  for  all  cx 
hibits  from  Vermont.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  for  the  Vermont  Commission  to 
properly  prepare  the  different  departments 
for  the  exhibits  made  by  individuals  and 
corporations,  as  well  as  those  made  by  the 
State.  This  requirement  included  laying 
hard  pine  floors,  putting  up  railings,  cover- 
ing the  wall  with  burlap  and  decorating  the 
booths.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  work 
die  State  Commissioners  by  correspond- 
ence and  through  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  invited  and  solicited  the  manufac- 
turers, marble,  granite  and  slate  producers, 
formers,  wool  growers,  dairymoi,  maple 
sugar  makers  and  other  associations  to 
make  exhibits  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. In  order  to  promote  this  work  and 
aid  the  people  and  different  interests  and 
industries  ol  the  State  in  making  exhibits 
the  Commission  offered  to  pay  all  trans- 
portation charges  by  expreas  or  fre^ht  on 
all  exhibits  sent  to  the  Exposition. 

The  expense  of  fitting  up  Vermont 
spaces  at  the  expomtion,  and  the  expend- 
iture made  for  transporting  exhibits  from 
Vermont  points  to  the  Exposition  grounds 
and  installuig  them  has  required  much 
money.  The  responses  made  to  the  re 
peated  appeals  of  the  State  Commission 
lor  exhibits  were  not  as  numerous  as  an- 
ticipated, but  notwithstanding  die  failure 
crt  a  number  of  our  larger  industries  to  be 
represented  at  the  ex[)t)S!tion,  a  very  cred- 
itM>1e  exhibition  of  the  history,  material 
resources,  industrial  interests  and  natural 
attractions  of  Vermont  has  been  made. 

EXHIBITS  IN  THE  STATES*  EXHIBIT 

Bl'ILDINf;. 

The  Vermont  department  in  this  building 
occupies  1,600  square  feet  of  space  on  one 


of  the  main  aisles.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  heavy  green  burlap  and  the  space  b 
enclosed  by  a  neat  wooden  railing  covered 
widi  green  burlap.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  rear  wall  is  adcnued  with  eight  large 
water  color  paintin|^s  on  canvas  of  Vermont 
scenery,  viz :  KiUington  Peak,  Ascutney 
Mountain,  Equinox  Mountahl,  Camels' 
Hump,  Mount  Mansfield,  Jay  Peak, 
Willoughby  Lake,  and  Lake  Champlain. 
These  paintings  are  works  of  art  and  were 
done  by  H.  L.  Chadwick  of  Sc.  Albans 
for  the  Commission. 

In  the  center  of  the  wall  han^s  a  large 
map  in  oil  oolorB  of  the  mountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  railroads,  towns,  cities  and  counties 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Chadwick.  Above  this  map  rests  a  hue 
reproduction  in  oil  colors  of  Vermont 
coat-of-arms.  The  heads  of  several  Ver- 
mont deer,  finely  mounted,  adorn  the  posts. 

The  remaining  wall  space  ts  made  at- 
tractive by  numerous  enlarged  photographs 
in  frames  of  Vermont  scenery  and  summer 
resorts,  farm  scenes  and  views  of  industrial 
plants.  Some  of  these  photographs  are 
colored.  These  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs are  splendid  advertisements  of  Ver- 
mont 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  X'ennimt 
exhibit  in  the  States'  exhibit  building  is  a 
display  of  the  flora  of  the  State,  comprising 
some  200  mounted  specimens  from  the 
valuable  Pringle  collection,  owned  by  the 
University  of  Vermont.  This  collection 
is  shown  in  forty  or  more  large  frames  and 
is  superior  to  any  similar  exhibit  made 
by  any  other  State.  The  Burlington 
Venetian  Blind  Companv  of  Burlington 
show  twenty  specimens  of  native  woodi  in 
panels  finely  finished.  The  \'an  Camp 
Packing  Company,  St.  Albans,  have  an 
exhibit  of  500  cans  of  evaporated  milk. 
The  Equinox  Spring  Co.,  Manchester, 
show  a  pyramid  of  bottled  spring  water 
and  ginger  champagne.  The  Orange 
County  Omning  Co.,  South  Newbury,  ex- 
hibit Vermont  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
glass  jars.  The  Green  Mountain  Packing 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  have  an  exhibit  of  500 
cans  of  preserved  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Budd  D.  Hawkins,  West  Windsor,  ex- 
hibits garden,  field  and  flower  seeds.  The 
Wallingford  Manu&cturing  Co. ,  Walling- 
ford,  have  an  exhibit  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  implements.  The  Porter 
Screen  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Burlington  show  a 
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cabinet  of  wire  screen  doors  and  windows. 
The  Baldwin  Refrigerator  Co.,  of  Burling- 
ton exhibit  refngerators.  The  Estey 
Organ  Co.,  Brattleboro,  show  an  organ 
and  piano.  The  Governor  Smith  Point 
Farm,  St.  Albans,  exhibit  a  variety  of 
farm  products,  induding  cereals.  The 
Royce-Hubbell  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Albans, 
show  revolving  shelf  stands.  Enlarged 
framed  photographs  shown  in  this  space 
are  loaned  for  exhibition  purp>oses  by  the 
following:  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
Bellows  Falls;  Franklin  County  Creamery, 
St.  Albans:  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland: 
Owl's  Head  Creamery,  Enosburg  Falls; 
Estey  Organ  Co.,  Bratdeboro;  E.  C, 
Or  vis,  Manchester;  Bennington  Battle 
Monument  and  Historical  Society ;  Dr. 
W.  Seward  Webb,  Shelbume;  Henry  G. 
Thomas,  Stowe;  £.  C.  Smith,  St.  Albans, 
Wm.  Landon,  Georgia;  R.  W.  McCuen, 
Vergenncs;  James  F.  Manning,  Rutland; 
E.  M.  Goddard,  Montpelier;  W.  J.  Van 
Patten,  Burlington;  Geo.  E.  Fox,  Brattle- 
boro;  Champlain  Transportation  Co., 
Burlington;  C.  H.  Place,  St.  Albans; 
Dr.  G.  I..  Miller,  Brattleboro;  A.  C  S. 
Beeman,  St.  Albans. 

THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  historical  exhibit  made  by  the  State 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  is  modest  in 
extent  but  creditable  in  its  character. 
Some  States  have  expended  as  much 
money  on  their  historical  exhibit  as  the 
entire  appropriation  made  by  the  Vermont 
Legislature.  Vermont  occupies  a  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  History  and  Historic 
Arts  Palace.  This  space  is  decorated  with 
the  State  and  United  States  flags  Uste- 
fuUy  arranged.  The  central  attraction  is 
the  historic  printing  press  loaned  by  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society.  As  is  wdl 
known  this  ancient  press  is  the  first  one  used 
in  North  .America,  north  of  Mexico.  It 
rests  in  a  glass  cabinet  and  its  history  is 
told  in  a  la^  placard  placed  on  the  frame- 
work. This  old  press  e.xcites  the  interest 
of  all  visitors.  A  large  show  case  facing 
the  front  aisle  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  State  papers,  documents,  maps,  coins 
and  relics  of  the  Colonial  and  Revoiution- 
ary  periods. 

Upon  the  walls  are  hung  50  fine  sepia 
portraits  of  the  Governors  of  \'ermont  from 
Thomas  Chittenden  t  o  Fletcher  D . 
Proctor,  inclusive.  The  portraits  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  photograpnic  art  and  were 
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made  by  Flmer  Chickering  of  Boston. 
They  are  shown  in  oak  frames,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  are  brass  plates  containing  the 
names  of  the  Governors.  It  b  the  purpose 
of  the  State  Commission  to  donate  these 
portraits  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  preserved 
and  placed  on  the  walk  ol  the  State  House 
at  Montpelier. 

Upon  entering  the  main  doorway  of  the 
History  and  Historic  Arts  Buildup  vis- 
itors are  attracted  by  two  large  portraits 
suspended  from  the  wall  on  the  main  aisle 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building.  These 
portraits  are  of  two  famous  Vermonters,- 
Admiral  George  Dewey  and  Vice  Admiral 
Charles  E.  Clark,  loaned  by  the  State  of 
Vermont  as  the  inscriptions  state.  These 
oil  portraits  occupy  positions  of  honor  as 
a  recognition  of  these  distinguished  naval 
heroes  and  of  the  State  ol  Vermont 

EXHIBITS  IN  THE  PURE  WOODS  BUILDING. 

One  of  the  most  nutewoitliy  exhibits  in 

the  Pure    Foodi^  BuUding  ii  that  of 

Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup.  This 
exhibit  is  made  by  the  Vermont  Maple 
Siagur  Makers*  Association  and  tbeVer« 

mont  Maple  .Sugar  Makers'  Nfarket.  The 
Vermont  Maple  Sugar  booth  occupies 
1,000  square  feet,  and  the  space  is  attrac- 
tively fitted  up  and  decorated.  The  booth 
is  equipped  with  brick  arches  and  evapor- 
ators illustrating  modern  sugar  making 
and  the  "sugaring  of!"  process  is  shown 
daily.  Part  of  the  space  is  used  as  a  din- 
ingf  room  for  serving  hot  syrup  with  griddle 
cakes,  waffles  and  doughnuts  to  visitors. 
Maple  sugar  in  large  and  small  cakes  and 
maple  syrup  in  globes,  bottles  and  cans 
make  up  an  attractive  display  of  Vermont 
maple  products.  This  exhHnt  is  one  of 
the  leading  attractions  of  the  Exposition. 
Orders  for  maple  sugar  and  syrup  for  im- 
mediate and  future  delivery  are  taken  at 
the  booth.  A  miniature  maple  sugar  bush 
and  house  arc  exhibited  in  this  space  by 
G.  H.  Grimm  of  Rutland.  The  maple 
Sugar  exhibit  and  demonstration  is  in 
charge  of  A.  J.  Croft  of  Enosburg  Falls. 

The  Wells  and  Rirhardson  Company 
of  Burlington  occupy  a  booth  in  the  Pure 
Foods  Building  and  make  a  fine  exhibit  of 
diamond  dyes,  lactated  food,  butter  oolor 
anfi  other  specialties. 

.MI.\I.N(i  AND  METALI.l  RtiV  BUILDINii. 

Vermont  occupies  a  conspicuous  section, 
fronUng  on  two  main  aisles,  in  the  Mines 
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and  Metallurgy  building.  The  space  is 
about  800  square  feet.  The  booth  is  en- 
dosed  by  a  handsome  railing  consisting  of 
10  polished  posts  of  X'ermont  marble  of 
difilerent  kinds,  connected  by  chains.  At 
one  eml  is  a  polished  wainacocting  of  varie- 
gated Vermont  marble,  six  feet  high. 
The  posts  and  wainscotting  were  furnished 
by  the  Verniont  Marble  Company,  In 
this  Space  are  placed  cabinets,  tables  and 
pyramids  for  exhibiting  specimens  of  Ver- 
mont marble,  granite,  slate  and  other 
minerab.  Thb  exhibit  was  arranged  for 
and  installed  by  Prof.  Cvo.  H.  Perkins, 
Slate  Geologist,  and  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  display  of  mineral  products 
of  the  State  ever  assembled.  T1i«re  are 
shown  105  specimens  of  marble,  granite  and 
slate,  by  24  different  individuals  or  cor- 
porations. The  specimens  consist  of  cubes 
and  slabs,  cut  or  polished,  and  many  both 
rut  and  polished,  .\bout  every  variety 
of  marble,  granite  and  slate  produced 
in  this  Sute  is  in  this  collection.  In  this 
section  are  exhibited  14  enlarged  photo- 
graphs in  frames  illustrating  Vermont 
stone  quarries  and  mills. 

The  exhibitors  and  exhibits  are  dasaiiicd 
as  follows: 
Marble: 

Vermont  Marble  Company.  Proctor 
Rutland  Florence  Marble  (  cirnpany,  Rutland 
Columbian  Marble  Quarrying  Co.  Rutland. 
Barney  Marble  Company,  Swanton. 

Granite: 

Enright  Granite  Company.  Windsor. 
Woodbury  Granite  Company,  Hardwick. 
E.  B.  Fills  Granite  Company,  Nofftbfield. 
Barclay  Brothers,  Barre. 
Boutwell-Mnne-Vaniam  Granite  CO.,  Barre. 
Jones  Brothers,  narre 
|*resby.  Koguc  .md  Kendall. 
Wetmore  and  Morse  Granite  Co.,  Banre. 
Moore  Brothers  &  Brault,  Barre. 
E.  L.  Smith  &  Company,  Barre. 
Consolidated  Granite  Company,  Barre. 
Newport  Granite  Co.,  Derby. 
Patch  and  Company,  Montpelier. 
A  H.  Beedle,  Randolph. 

Sl.m  k: 

Vermont  Black  Slate  Company,  Northlield. 
Unfading  Green  Slate  Co.,  Fair  Haven. 
Rising  &  Nelson  State  Co.,  West  Pawlet 
Mathews  Slate  Company,  Poultnqr. 

MiSCEI.LANEOrS  ExHIRITS. 

Museum,  University  of  Vermont,  samples  ot 
Maltett's  Bay  Marble. 

American  Mineral  Company,  Johnson,  large 
piece  of  White  Talc. 

State  Cabinet,  sl.il>s.  (  uhes  <>r  marble,  slaia 
and  granite  and  minerals  and  fossils. 


Vermont  Day  at  the  Exposition. 

The  celebration  of  N'ermont  Day. Sep- 
tember iS,  at  the  Exposition  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.  It  was  a  noteworthy 
event  in  the  history  ot  the  Exposition  and 
the  exercises  ot  the  orc.isinn  in  the  audi- 
torium attracted  an  audience  ot  nearly  700 
persons,  induding  100  V'emionters.  The 
celebration  was  (|uite  fully  reported  by  the 
X'irginia  papers  and  the  account  which 
appeared  in  the  Norfolk  LAndniark  is  so 
complete  that  it  is  republished  here. 

"With  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
'Green  Mountain  Boys,'  celebrated  Vermont 
Day  at  the  Ter-Centennial  yesterday  and 
the  representatives  of  the  New  England 
Slate  and  the  Old  Dominion  exchanged 
greetings  and  felicitated  upon  the  friendship 
of  the  two  commonwealths,  which  began 
when  both  were  nothing  but  American 
colonies. 

The  visitors  were  cordially  wdcomed  to 

the  exposition  and  to  \'irginia  by  President 
Tucker  of  the  exposition,  and  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor EUyson,  of  the  State,  and 
their  sentiments  of  good  feeling  were  re- 
sponded to  eloquently  by  (iovernor 
Proctor,  of  V'erniont.  The  oration  of  the 
day  was  ddivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  A. 
DeBoer,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  dis-> 
tin^ished  citizens  of  the  Green  Moun* 
tain  State. 

At  9 :3o  in  the  morning  the  visiting  party, 
which  numbered  almost  100  arrived  at  the 
Exposition  grounds  from  Newport  News, 
and  was  met  by  Secretary  Shepperd  and 
Vice-  President  Alvah  H.  Martin,  of  the  Ex- 
position company,  who  escorted  the  guests 
to  the  \'ermont  Building.  Here  Governor 
Proctor  was  called  upon  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Ellyson,  representing  Governor 
Swanson,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

At  10:30  Governor  Proctor  officially 
called  upon  LieuL-Gov.  EXLywon  at  the 
Virginia  building,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed at  the  State  building  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  These  ceremonies  occupied 
the  time  of  the  visitors  until  the  hour  set 
for  the  exercises  to  begin  in  the  auditorium. " 

Seated  upon  the  platform  were  President 
Harry  .St.  George  Tucker,  Vice  President 
.Alvah  H.  Martin  and  Secretary  G.  T. 
Shepperd  and  other  officers  of  the  Ex- 
position, Lieutenant  Governor  J.  Taylor 
Ellyson  of  \'irginia;  Governor  Fletcher 
D.  Proctor,  Lieutenant-Governor  George 
H.  Prouty,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  DeBoer,  State 
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Commissioners  Edward  M.  Goddard  and 
Charles  S.  Forbes  of  Vermont,  and  the 
following  members  of  Governor  Proctor's 
staff:  Surgeon  General  A.  M.  Norton, 
Col.  E.  W.  Gibson,  Col.  Earle  S.  Kinsley, 
Cd.  Clayton  J.  Wright,  and  Col.  \Vm. 
D.  Woobon. 

"Lieut. -Gov.  Prouty  ill  Vennont,  pre- 
sided duringf  the  exercises  and  presented 
President  Tucker,  after  the  Mexican 
Natioml  band  had  rendered  die  opening 
selection.  Far  more  people  were  in  the 
large  auditorium  than  have  attended  many 
of  the  State  day  celebrations  of  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  exceedingly  cordial  in 
greetings  and  welcoming  to  the  great  James- 
town exposition  the  representatives  of 
Vermont.  He  said  the  State  was  small  in 
area,  but  that  she  was  laij^e  in  many  other 
ways  just  as  important. 

Mr.  Tucker  then  expressed  his  appreci- 
ation and  that  of  not  only  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  exposition,  but  of  all  Vir- 
nnia  for  the  generous  participation  of  the 
Gr«en  Mountain  State  in  the  exposition, 
commemorating  the  first  5)ermancnt  Ei^* 
lish  settlement  on  this  continent. 

Lieut. -Gov.  EUyson  followed  Mr.Tucker. 

Governor  Ellyson  said  that  he  was  g^rate- 
ful  for  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
greetings  of  the  Old  Dominion  to  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  Vermont. 
He  said  that  no  state  could  receive  a 
warmer  welcome  to  Virginia  soil. 

When  Governor  Proctor  was  presented, 
the  whole  audience  rose  to  greet  him,  and 
for  several  minutes  the  applause  con- 
tinued. He  was  eloquent  in  his  response 
to  the  words  of  wdoome  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  exposition  and  of  the  State. 

The  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  Joseph  A. 
DeBoer  was  then  presented.  His  address 
was  devoted  to  \'ermont  history  and  Ver- 
mont patriots  and  statesmen.  It  was  a 
scholarly  production  and  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  audience. 

Following  the  exercises  in  the  auditorium 
the  official  party  from  Vermont  were  Pres- 
ident Tucker's  guests  at  lunch  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  ofhcials  of  the  exposition. 
The  afternoon  until  five  o'clock  was  spent 
by  the  visitors  m  sightseeing.  I  hey  were 
driven  over  the  grounds  in  carriages  and 
stopped  at  many  of  the  buildings. 

Governor  Proctor  reviewed  at  five  o'  clock 
all  the  United  States  troops  now  stationed 
at  the  exposition  and  witnessed  an  exhibi> 


tion  drill  by  the  crack  I3th  cavalry  and  the 

3rd  artillery. 

The  day  s  program  came  to  an  end  with 
a  brilliant  reception  tendered  to  Governor 
Proctor  and  the  niemliers  of  his  party  at 
the  Vermont  building  by  the  Vermont 
commission  to  the  tercentennial  This  re> 
ception  was  held  between  the  houn  of  nine 
and  eleven  and  more  than  200  guests, 
accepted  the  hospitality  ofthe  Vermonters. ' ' 

NOTES. 

The  attractions  and  resources  of  the 
State  are  admirably  advertised  in  a  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  Commission  entitled 
"  Wrmont,  The  Green  Mountain  State," 
written  by  Frank  L.  Greene  of  St.  Albans. 
It  is  a  book  of  80  pages  and  contains  some- 
thing  about  everything  regarding  Vermont, 
with  numerous  handsome  illustrations. 
This  book  is  the  best  publication  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  on  the  exposition  grounds 
and  its  free  distribution  to  thousands  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
bas  advertised  the  State  far  and  wide. 
These  books  were  distributed  at  the  \'er- 
mont  building  and  also  at  the  Pure  Foods 
and  State  Exhibits  buildings. 

There  were  two  excursion  parties  from 
\'ermont,  one  going  via  New  London, 
New  York,  and  the  Cape  Charles  route, 
and  the  other  via  Providence  by  boaL 
The  Vennont  pwrty  arranged  for  by  tha 
state  commission  contained  nearly  fifty  per- 
sons. Thb  party  rendez-  voused  at  Brattle- 
boro,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept  14,  where  a 

fine  dinner  was  served  the  members  at  the 
Brooks  House.  The  party  was  run  special 
by  the  Central  Vermont  to  New  London, 
where  the  steamer  Worcester  of  the  Nor- 
wich line  was  taken  for  New  York.  R. 
M.  Hyde,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the 
Central  Vermont,  was  in  chaise  of  the 
party  as  far  as  New  London.  The  \'er- 
monters  boarded  a  special  train  at  Jersey 
City  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road on  the  morning  of  September  15. 
Newport  News,  \'a.,  was  reached  in  the 
evenmg  and  Vermont  headquartei  s  estab- 
lished at  the  Hotel  Warwick.  The  party 
between  New  York  and  Newport  News 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dunn,  traveling  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

"nie  State  of  Vermont  was  awarded  by 
the  Jury  of  .Awards  a  gold  medal  on  the 
exhibit  of  maple  products  and  a  diploma 
of  a  silver  medal  for  its  collective  mmeral 
exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
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J.  F.  MANNING,  Rutland. 


Remarks  of  Governor  Proctor. 

AFTER  the  pleasing  introductory  ad- 
dress by  the  presiding  ofticer  and  the 
eloquent  welcome  extended  to  \'ermont 


CHARLES  S.  FORBES,  St.  Albans,  ScCy. 


by  President  Tucker  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Kllyson,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
a  splendid  literary  and  patriotic  treat  which 
awaits  us  in  the  oration  of  the  day,  I  am 
sure  no  extended  remarks  are  expected 
from  me. 

X'ermont,  not  large  in  area,  population 
or  material  wealth,  conservative  by  inheri- 
tance and  to  some  extent  through  neces- 
sity, has  been  slow  to  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  represented  at  the  vari- 
ous expositions  that  have  been  held  in  our 
country  during  recent  years.  The  reason 
lor  her  position  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
want  on  the  part  of  her  people  of  patriotic 


FRED  L.  DAVIS,  Pomfret. 


devotion  to  the  State  or  loyalty  to  the 
Nation.  Her  history  from  the  earliest 
pioneer  settlements  to  the  present  time  has 
been  one  of  unselfish  sacrifice  to  principle. 
Her  record  for  patriotism  in  its  broadest 
and  highest  sense  is  nowhere  excelled. 
X'ermont  has  felt,  and  I  believe  wisely, 
that  she  had  many  vital  problems  at  home 
which  must  speedily  be  solved  and  devel- 
oped if  she  were  to  hold  her  rightful  place 
among  her  sister  States.  The  grand  march 
of  progress  which  the  new  century  is  wit- 
nessing and  in  which  our  own  country 
is  splendidly  leading,  retjuires  a  re-adjust- 
ing and  broadening  ol  policy  in  each  State. 
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To  this  work  Vermont  has  wisely  been 
giving  her  attention  and  contributing  her 
material  resources.  X'ermont  is  happy  to- 
day in  the  awakening  she  is  experiencing,  in 
the  spirit  of  progress  that  is  so  apparent 
throughout  the  State;  and  while  the  work 
is  but  started,  we  take  pride  in  the  start 
and  have  every  hope  for  the  future. 

When  this  Exposition,  through  its  offi- 
cers, appeared  at  our  capitol,  with  an  in- 
vitation to  join  in  the  Exposition ,  \'crniont 
was  at  first  inclined  to  adhere  to  her  long 
established  position;  but  \'irginia's  cour- 


EDWARD  M.  GODDARD,  RontpcUer. 


teous  invitation,  perhaps  the  very  fact  that 
it  was  Virginia,  played  no  small  part  in 
determining  \'ermont  that  she  wanted  to 
be  represented  in  Jamestown.  Our  Legis- 
lature approved  and  so  we  came. 

An  Exposition  of  this  kind  is  helpful  to 
all.  It  is  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
learn  what  is  being  done  all  over  our  coun- 
try, to  improve  and  develop  along  all 
lines.  It  is  and  should  be  the  real  medium 
of  exchange,  helpful  to  all.  It  is  the  best 
possible  means  of  bringing  to  New  Eng- 
land knowledge  of  what  the  South  is  doing. 

We  may  freely  touch  elbows  in  national 
fellowship  and  be  the  better  for  the  experi- 
ence. But  above  and  beyond  this  material 
benefit  is  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  good 


EDGAR  0.  SILVER.  Derby. 

of  bringing  together  upon  the  soil  of  V'ir- 
ginia  sons  and  daughters  from  all  parts  of 
ourcountry,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a 
better  personal  acijuaintance,  a  fuller  knowl- 


JAMES  E.  POLLARD,  Chester. 
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edge  of  each  other's  condition,  and  there- 
f(»te  a  doser  personal  ssrmpathy.  Largely 
of  a  common  origin,  drawn  together  in 
the  closest  bond  of  sacrifice  and  patriotic 
service  in  our  early  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence, Vifginia  and  Vennont  may 
upon  this  occasion  well  join  hands  in  re- 
newed and  tirmer  determination  in  common 
labor,  and  aacrilice  if  need  be,  to  the  end 
that  our  common  country  may  accomplish 
the  work  and  attain  the  glorious  mission 


to  which  she  has  been  destined  since  we 
sacrificed  in  common  that  d>e  might  come 
into  existence. 

In  this  spirit  Vermont  joins  in  this  Ex- 
position; in  this  spirit  Vermont  appre- 
ciates and  is  grateful  for  the  hearty  wd- 
come  she  is  receiving:  in  this  spirit  \'er- 
mont  comes  to  Virginia  to-day  and  wishes 
her  God-speed  in  the  great  work  she  is 
doing  and  abundant  success  in  all  her 
worthy  undertakings  and  ambitions. 
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Speech  of  Hon.  Joseph  A.  DeBoer, 

AT  THC  JAMESTOWN  IXMSmON.  mtWT.  19.  1MT. 


Vermont's  civic  greatness. 

IN  any  inventory  of  national  virtues  noth- 
ing surpasses  their  average  character  and 
monJ  worth.   The  rule  by  whidi  to  gauge 
true  merit  in  any  people  is  to  consider  their 
response  to  the  demands  of  individual  in- 
dependence, to  love  of  labor,  to  a  practice 
of  aetf-sacrifioe.  to  the  worship  of  God,  to 
respect  for  the  forms  and  requirements  of 
government,  to  care  of  the  home,  to  love  of 
children  and  provision  for  their  education, 
and,  in  reverse,  to  find  an  absence  in  their 
social  and  political  life  of  sycophancy  and 
trimming,  of  sordid  acquiescence  in  any  un- 
just power  of  either  money  or  the  sword, 
and,  instead,  immutable  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  personal  rights,    the  moral 
^  equity  in  self-action  and  the  capacity  of  free 
*  bom  men  and  of  all  men,  where  the  intell- 
igence  exists,  to  govern  wisely  and  best 
their  own  domesticities  and  internal  affairs. 
Vermont's  giory  consists  in  her  ability  to 
prove  heirship  to  civic  and  moral  virtues  of 
that  type  in  all  times  of  her  prosperity  and 
adversity,  in  the  days  of  colonization,  the 
doubtful  period  oi  Indian  warfare,  the  crit- 
ical moments  of  the  Re\  ohition,  the  times 
of  constructive  government,  the  days  oi 
civil  war  and  the  periods  of  commercial  ex- 
pansion and  of  economic  reform.    At  all 
times  and  in  all  generations  since  its  estab- 
lishment, Vermont  has  been  the  mistress 
of  her  own  fortunes,  the  guardian  of  her 
own  rights  and  the  architect  of  her  own 
great  and  noble  sovereignty  in  American 
history.    She  was  of  neither  Pilgrim  nor 
Puritan,  but  of  both,  and  not  a  colony  of 
England,  France,  Holland  or  S{)ain,  but 
self- selected  out  of  tlie  best  colonial  el- 
ements in  our  national  devdopment  She 
was  neither  rich  nor  poor  but  always  a  high 
average  of  the  so-called  middle  class.  Til- 
lers of  the  soil  and  hewers  of  wood,  the 
people  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  sought 
from  the  earliest  days  the  pure  blessings  of 
the  home,  the  church  and  the  school  under 
the  exercise  of  their  own  self-government 
and  for  these  divine  gifls  they  were  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  rctjuired  by  their  times, 
physical  toil  without  limit,  taxation  within 
their  power  to  bear  and  military  service  on 


call.  As  it  used  to  be  so  splendidly  ex- 
pressed, they  stood  ready  to  serve  thehr 
state  with  tneir  fortunes,  their  honor  and 
their  sacred  lives.  And  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that,  while  Vermont  is  of  relatively 
small  area  and  <^  equally  small  popiiIatloD, 
it  can  proudly  come  here  to  participate  in 
this  important  historical  exposition  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  and  do  so, 
under  providence,  with  undisputed  title  to 
the  right  and  in  the  name  of  her  own  great 
sovereignty  of  that  simple  and  actual  de* 
mocnicy  which  has  been  maintained  un- 
impaired from  the  hour  when  its  people 
took  the  first  step  towards  the  making  of  a 
state,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
ago. 

INDIVIDUALISM  IN  VEKMONT. 

The  early  history  of  Vermont  has  been 
so  often  told  in  chronicle,  novel,  poem, 
essay,  state  document  and  history  by  the 
ablest  writers  <^  our  state  as  to  make  it  pre* 

sumptuous  for  me  to  undertake  any  effort 
save  a  brief  reference  only  to  its  salient 
lacts.  The  natural  tendency  has  been  in 
every  kind  of  narrative  to  exalt  a  few  men 
of  peculiar  fame,  soldiers  who  took  forts, 
generals  who  fought  successful  battles,  cit- 
izens who  resisted  the  unjust  demands  ot 
foreign  courts,  legislators  at  home  and 
abroad  and  inventors  who  began  or  per- 
fected great  ideas.  And  with  absolute  jus- 
tice, too,  do  we  revere  die  names  of  the 
great  leaders  of  those  days,  Ethan  Allen, 
Ira  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Thomas  Fay, 
Thomas  Chittenden,  Isaac  Tichenor  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  masterful  state-building 
crew.  But  X'ermont  also  presents,  as 
Carleton  has  so  reasonably  declared, ' '  a  held 
for  the  study  of  &mtly  traits,  individual 
character  and  personal  achievement,"  in 
other  words,  a  widespreatl  and  general  cap- 
acity and  character,  which,  when  influenced, 
directed  and  moulded  by  correct  schooling 
and  moral  discipline,  made  it  possible  for 
Vermont  in  after  years  to  give  such  noble 
contributions  of  her  sons  and  daughters  to 
the  work  and  progress  ol  other  states.  It 
was  the  union  of  inflividuali^m  and  self- 
dependence,  with  a  loyal  respect  lor  the 
values  of  town  government  and  public  dis- 
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cussion  of  all  village,  town  and  state  mat- 
ters, that  ultimately  crowned  the  !>tate,  if 
not  with  the  burdens  cf  superior  wealth,  at 
least  with  the  reputation  and  the  fact  of  a 
simple  and  happy  life  of  high  moral  and 
political  ideas  from  which  the  ambitions  of 
a  new  life  and  more  modern  thought  have 
not  been  able  to  detach  it.  Precedent, 
custom  and  inborn  reverence  for  the  past 
and  for  seemingly  crystallized  conditions 
yet  claim  their  accommodation  to  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  industrial  allairs  and 
of  regard  for  the  precepts  which  the  fore- 
lathers  taught  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  dominant 
infliwnce  of  Vermont  thought  and  Vermont 
action  today  distincdy  fiivors  the  doctrine 
that  the  pace  of  accommodation  to  the  re- 
quirements ol  existing  conditions  shall  be 
and  must  be  accelerated  without  in  any 
sense  foxgetting  or  detracting  from  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  its  loyal  citizens  of  the 
past  The  true  theory  is  to  ftt  into  our 
own  times  with  a  view  to  making  the  times 
of  the  future  better  and  more  useiul  to  the 
people  who  will  be  alive  when  we  are  gone. 
Yet  today,  when  memory  is  keen  to  the 
noble  self-sacrifices  and  labors  of  those  who 
now  rest  in  their  long  and  irrevocable  sleep, 
we  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  assignation  nor 
deny  ourselves  the  joy  of  recalKng  their 
stalwart  frames,  their  ready  minds,  their 
log  house  homes,  their  civil  liberty,  their 
conquest  of  the  trackless  woods,  their  vic- 
tory over  stony  iarro,  wood  lot,  mill  site 
and  c|uarry,  and,  above  all,  their  develop- 
ment of  the  simple  and  beautiful  life  of 
which  the  full  nature  and  individualism  yet 
remain  to  be  described.  No  men  bore 
stouter  hearts  than  they,  no  women  ever 
were  more  tender  and  iaithiiil  to  the  in- 
spurations  and  administrations  of  mother- 
hood, no  families  in  any  age  or  clime  ever 
indulged  in  acts  of  greater  self-sacrifice,  and 
no  people  were  ever  more  loyal  and  true 
to  Uie  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  single- 
minded  heart  for  indrpendenrf^.  Their 
lives  reflected  the  enduring  charms  of  their 
hills,  precisely  as  their  whole  experience 
taught  thrill  the  wisdom  of  making  haste 
slowly  and  of  letting  well  enough  alone. 
When  this  is  felt  and  understood,  you  also 
understand  the  secret  of  individualism  in 
Vermont  history,  the  permanency  of  its 
political  consistency  to  certain  doctrines, 
the  bars  which  it  has  prescribed  to  change 
in  its  constitution,  its  religious  respect  for 


the  mountain  rule  in  civil  nominations  to 
office,  the  competitions  of  its  towns  for 
honors  within  the  state  and  its  unpre- 
cedented siipport  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War»  but  over  and  above  all,  the  great, 
the  dominant  and  the  memorable  fact  is 
that  some  how  the  living  conditions  of  the 
individual  in  Vermont  warrant  him  in  hold- 
ing that  his  chance  b  the  measure  of  his 
alniBty  and  service  and,  therefore,  that  be 
may,  if  of  independent  mind  so  far  as 
wealth  and  other  power  isconcerned, '  'look 
and  laugh  at  a  '  that." 

Vermont's  At  quisitions. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  published  general 
histories  of  the  United  States  Vermont 

occupies  but  small  space  and  almost  wholly 
in  a  reference  to  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point  and  the  glorious  victory  at 
Bennington.  The  significanoe  of  the  great 
service  rendered  to  American  arms  in  that 
battle  is  always  conceded  with  entirejustice, 
as  having  insured  success  at  Saratoga, 
which  battle  Cressy  includes  among  the  ^ 
famous  engagements  which  altered  the  his-  " 
torj'  of  civilization  by  placing  the  colonies 
on  the  highway  to  success.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  publicity  enough  in 
those  days  to  give  deserved  recognition  to 
the  Green  Mcninlatn  Soys  for  their  toils 
and  labors  or  to  tht  diplomatic  game  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  shuffle  the 
cards  themselves  in  order  to  secure  a  square 
deal  Even  the  biographical  literature  of 
the  country,  apart  from  what  is  srrii  tlv 
local  and  in  the  nature  of  occasional  addre.ss, 
abounds  in  only  chance  references  to  the 
truly  great  and  definite  contributions  stead- 
fastly made  by  Vermont  to  pure  democracy 
and  national  support.  In  a  biography  of 
Govemear  Morris  he  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  the  English  Revolution  hardly 
prevented  "  a  small  civil  war  of  their  own." 
referring  to  the  quarrels  between  V^ermont 
and  New  York,  to  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  aftcrwnrds  applied  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  "foolish  business,"  meaning  that 
it  was  tolly  for  New  York  to  claim  a  sov- 
ereignty over  Vermont.  Governor  Clin- 
ton, who  was  a  state's  rights  man  him.self, 
received  good  counsel  from  Morris  when 
he  was  told  that  Vermonters  would  no 
more  respect  the  artion  of  Congress  than 
the  Pope's  Bull  and  that  he  had  better 
leave  the  people  alone  or  conquer  them. 
But  these  people  were  extraordinarily  hardy 
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and  independent,  always  flanked  by  wit 
and  supported  by  their  wisdom.  Thus,  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Congress,  Allen  and  his  fol- 
lowers promptly  converted  it  into  a  similar 
declaration  for  Vermont,  and  John  Jay, 
after  reading  the  pamphlet  oi  the  Green . 
Mountain  Boy,  wrote  his  homegovernorthat 
"there  is  quaintness,  impudence  and  art  in 
it,"  when  he  doubtless  meant,  as  was  the 
truth,  that  it  contained  originality,  courage 
and  reason.  The  question  is  of  national 
interest  as  the  hrst  one  with  which  Con- 
gress had  to  deal,  an  inter-slate  dispute, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  itself  otgaged  in 
framing  a  union  out  of  a  harmony  ol  states. 
Its  decisions  were  wisely  dilatory  and  Del- 
phic in  avoiding  the  issue  betwieen  claim- 
ants  on  the  one  hand  of  the  o.x  and  plough 
and  on  the  other  of  fee  seekers  and  land 
speculators,  who  claimed  under  title  of  a 
oistant  and  disputed  government,  whose 
grip  on  a  western  continent  the  colonies 
had  engaged  to  destroy.  Perhaps  there 
was  no  op[>ortunity  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  wild  freedom,  the  inborn  courage, 
the  developed  power  for  self-sacrifice  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  possessed. 
Yet  the  people  there  could  and  would  re- 
sist all  attacks  upon  their  proprietary  rights, 
whether  by  wa^  of  England,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  or  New  York,  resolved 
that  no  laws  but  those  of  God  should  gov- 
ern them  until  "we  have  time  to  frame  bet- 
ter ourselves."  Men  so  derived,  raised 
amid  such  rigors  of  climate  and  such  hard- 
ships of  settlement,  exposed  to  such  pro- 
longed and  unjust  attacks  upon  their  natual 
and  acquired  rights  and  inured  hy  constant 
calls  to  physical  ( lunince,  military  cour- 
age and  every  form  of  patience,  were  bound 
to  become  a  thrifty,  conservative  people, 
jealous  ol  all  their  legal  rights,  jgnorsnt  6t 
luxurv,  inimical  to  special  privileges,  un- 
mindful of  social  prestige,  constant  to  the 
ideals  of  political  and  civil  life  and  slow  to 
exchange  their  beliefs  for  any  suggestions 
not  approved  by  human  experience  or  rea- 
son as  probably  prudent  and  wise.  This 
simple,  moral  character,  acquired  by  the 
early  settlers  of  Vermont  and  transmuted 
to  their  children,  explains  the  consistency 
of  the  state  on  all  great  political  questions 
and  the  national  influence  of  Vermont 
through  the  successful  works  of  innumerable 
sons  and  daughters  since  presented  to  other 
Stales. 


vbrmont's  indepbmdbmcb. 

In  kind  and  degree  the  struggles  ol  Ver- 
mont for  independence  were  quite  as  mas- 
terful as  those  put  forth  by  the  colonies 
against  England  and  in  their  duration  and 
presistency  have  hardly  been  equalled  by 
any  self-governing  state  or  sovereignty  now 
extant.  About  a  century  after  the  found- 
ing of  Jamestown,  a  small  settlement  was 
made  on  what  is  now  Vermont  soil  under  a 
Massachusetts  charter,  that  state  then 
claiming  jurisdiction  as  tar  north  as 
Whidsor,  which  claim  in  1740,  by  verdict 
of  the  King,  New  Hampshire  reduced  to 
the  existing  boundary  on  the  south,  while 
at  the  same  time  pushing  its  western  lines 
to  whhin  twenty  miles  «  the  River  Hud- 
son. New  York  claimed  the  Connecticut 
as  its  eastern  boundary  and  so  began,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  struggle  for 
independence  of  our  state.  In  1764  royal 
inconsistency  in  England  grant*  d  solicita- 
tions from  New  York  the  Connecticut  for  a 
boundary  on  their  east,  not  giving  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  many  townships  al- 
ready chartered  by  New  Hampshire  to  the 
west  of  that  line.  If  this  had  signified  mere- 
ly a  change  in  jurisdiction  and  ncrtinowner- 
ship,  also,  it  might  have  been  accepted 
without  a  fight.  But  when  it  was  followed 
by  demands  upon  the  people  for  a  surrender 
of  their  charters  and  a  re-purchase  of  their 
lands,  it  at  once  instituted  irrevocnhle  war. 
For  the  Albany  courts  made  defence  of 
Vermont  title  impossible  by  ruling  out  of 
evidence  the  charters  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, resulting  in  writs  of  ejectment  and  in 
the  presence  ol  New  York  sheriffs  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  our  state.  Then  came  to- 
gether the  people  of  the  west  side  to  tell 
their  enemies  that  they  would  defend  their 
chartered  rights,  to  stig^matise  as  an  act  of 
usurpation  the  land  -grabbing  claims  of  New 
York  and  to  declare  that  they  would  resist 
with  force, "  as  law  and  justice  were  denied 
them."  This  declaration  ot  Vermont's  in- 
<lependence  of  the  King's  order  antedated 
the  Nation's  Declaration  in  Virginia  by  six 
years  and  from  that  vital  moment  at  Ben- 
nington the  history  of  Vermont  is  full  of 
conventions,  comitiittees  of  safety,  courts 
of  elders,  courts  ot  military  comniamif  rs 
and  councils  of  safety.  The  beech  seal  be- 
rnnie  an  instil  iition.  F.very  obnoxious  of- 
ficer was  relentlessly  pursued  back  to  his 
State.   The  Gods  ot  the  hilb  were  sub- 
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Stituted,  in  Ethan  Allen's  prayer,  for  the 
Gods  of  the  valleys.  The  settlers  gave 
notice  that  they  would  kill  all  who  under- 
took the  arrest  of  those  whom  the  courts  of 

New    York    h;\d    proscribed  as  outlaws. 
Vermont's  war  with  all  the  world  was  in  full 
onset.    Its  woods  re-echoed  with  the  sounds 
of  strife.    Adventures  of  singular  value 
multiplied  in  the  inextinguishable  struggles 
between  the  land-jobber  and  the  home- 
maker.    Westminster's  massacre  in  March 
of  1 795  was  the  first  blood  sacrifice  in  the 
strife  for  American  independence  and  the 
declaration  of  the  east  side  in  April  follow- 
ing was  the  final  e.xpreHsion  of  regard  for 
the  Kins^  and  of  undying  resistance  to  the 
claims  ot  New  York,  and  then,  eight  days 
Uter.  the  course  of  history  was  shifted  by 
the  news  from  Lexington  that  the  American 
Revolution  had  begnn.    Vermonters  of- 
fered their  services  to  Congress  but  declined 
to  work  with  New  York  except  upon  the 
understanding  that  thereby  their  own  claims 
of  independence  should  not  be  prejudiced. 
Nothing  attests  the  noble  spirit  and  vigor 
of  these  men  more  fully  than  this  promfit 
endorsement  of  the  colonies,  except,  j^os- 
sibly,  their  earnestly  considered  resolutions 
of  resbtance  to  all  attempts  upon  their  lo- 
cal rights.    At  Manchester,  in  1774,  they 
despatched  a  resolve  to  Justice  Hough  of 
New  York,  as  he  himself  under  affidavit 
asserts,  that  "any  person  or  persons  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  under  the  present 
situation  ol  affairs,  that  have  or  shall  pre- 
sume to  take  commission  or  commiaaions  of 
the  peace,  shall  by  the  grantees  in  general 
be  deemed  an  enemy  to  their  country  and 
common  cause."    There  were  no  nays  on 
this  proposition  and  it  stands  there  on  the 
record  in  all  its  simple,  historical  sii^nifi- 
cance  over  the  signature  of  the  distinguished 
Jonas  Fay,  as  clerk,  supported  by  such 
men  as  Robinson,  King.  Hawley,  Breck- 
enridge,  Pay,  Warner,  Warren,  Cochran, 
Hubell  and  Sunderland.    Thus  was  the 
spirit  of  self-government  constantly  flamed 
into  perpetual  self-assertion  among  the  hills 
of  Vermont  years  before  its  final,  its  im- 
mortal definition  was  framed  by  Jefferson 
of  Virginia.    The  everlasting,  {xitient  wait 
for  opportunity  went  on     Woods  pTvo  of 
their  game,  streams  of  their  fish  and  run- 
ning waters,  and  a  few  acres,  under  plough, 
of  their  abundant  yields.   The  hills  breathed 
their  most  invigorating  airs  and  the  seasons 
came  and  went  in  ever-changing  forms  of 


beauty  and  delight.  The  homes  grew 
slowly  in  comfort  and  pleasure  under  the 
guidance  of  the  mother  and  the  inspiration 
of  children.  The  foundations  of  a  good 
state  had  been  laid  through  the  sacrifice 
and  selt'-defense  ol  a  God-icaring  people, 
whose  ideas  of  right,  wrong  and  indepen- 
dence would  not  down.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  ever-watchful  mountains  in  April  of 
1775  the  settlers,  who  were  more  secure 
than  tboae  on  the  west,  resolved  that  the 
Government  of  New  York  should  he  con- 
demned and  that  they  should  petition  the 
King  rather  to  be  annexed  to  some  other 

state  or  to  he  rrformed.  I-onp,  very  long, 
since  then  have  Vermonters  witnessed 
with  the  utmost  pride  and  gratification 
the  unprecedented  growth  in  power,  sub- 
stance and  greatness  of  its  neighbor,  the 
great  and  noble  state  of  New  York,  but, 
while  appreciative  oi  its  greatness  and  itself 
entirely  behind  it  in  both  population  and 
wealth,  Vermont  has  not  ceased  to  be 
p^rateful  to  the  Providence  which  directed 
Its  illustrious  forefathers  and  for  the  fact 
that  the  ever-happy  soil  between  the  sweet 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  and  beautiful 
Champlain  was  reared  by  human  efforts  m- 
to  an  independent  state. 

VERMONT  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  third  article  in  the  Arlington  warn- 
ing of  December  10,  1775,  contains  among 
other  provisions,  thb:  '*to  see  whether  the 
convention  at  Dorset  will  consent  to  asso- 
ciate with  New  York  or  by  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  America."    At  the  Dorset 
convention  of  January  17,    1776,  James 
Breckenridge,  Captain  Heman  Allen  and 
Dr.Jonas  Fay  were  appointed  toprepare  the 
remonstrance  and  petition  10  Congress  of 
the  inhabitants  and  in  July  of  that  year  the 
petition  itseli  was  considered  in  convention. 
It  was  a  noble  petition.    In  it  Congress 
was  advised  that  Indian  wars  had  left  Ver- 
mont soil  a  part  of  New  Hampshire;  that, 
therefore,  it  was  in  the  power  of  Governor 
Wentworth  to  grant  legal  charters;  that, 
relying  on  these  charters,   the  petitioners 
had  gone  into  a  desolate  wilderness  to  en- 
counter fatigue,  danger  and  hardship  and 
had  founded  a  well  settled  frontier;  that 
their  natural  troubles  had  been  increased 
by  intriguing  land  traders;  that  Vermonters 
had  not  been  given  notice  ot  any  present- 
.ition  of  the  matter  to  the  King;  that  King 
and  Council  had  heard  only  one  side  o!  the 
story;  that  men  ot  Vermont  had  marched 
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Joseph  Arend  De  Boer, 
OF  montpelier, 

whose  unusually  comprehensive  riKsumt^  of  V'ermont's  history,  delivered  at  Jamestown, 
and  here  printed,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  honor  Vermont  or  love 
to  study  the  inherent  traits  of  her  people. 
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to  Quebec,  had  taken  Ticonderoga  under 
Allen,  and  were  then  ready  to  do  anything 
they  could  for  the  general  cause  except  to 
recognize  the  provincial  congress  of  New 
York  or  preiudicc  their  future  rights  to 
private  propert\     This  plea  for  redress 
was  complete,  thu>  otTer  of  support  unstinted 
and  the  reservation  was  human  and  wise, 
namely,  a  deferment  of  the  land  dispute 
pending  participation  in  the  Revolution, 
**  until  a  general  restoration  of  tranquility 
shall  allow  us  the  opportunity  for  an  equit- 
able discussion  of  the  same."    It  was  a 
dignified,  unselfish  and  eminently  patriotic 
petition. .  If  it  tailed  to  be  considered,  it 
was  because  Wrmont  had  no  delegate  in 
the  House,  but  patriots  in  that  body  were 
not  wanted  to  advise  the  inhabitants  to  fight 
England,  in  any  event,  without  regard  to 
some  other  state,  and  this  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  written 
into  the  history  of  thdr  tiroes.    The  Dorset 
convention  of  July  24,  1776  voted  articles 
of  association  to  "voluntarily  and  solely 
engage  under  all  ties  held  sacred  among 
mankind  at  the  risque  of  our  li\'es  and  for- 
tunes to  defend  by  arms  the  United  States 
of  America  against  the  hostile  attempts  of 
the  British  fleets  and  armies,  until  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  controversy  hetueen  the  two 
countries  shall  be  settled.  "    Meanwhile,  in 
the  open  field,  Ethan  Allen,  May  loth, 
1775,  with  82  men,  ••all  that  could  be  car- 
ried over  at  once,"  at  dawn  of  day  and  by 
surprise  stormed  and  captured  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.   He  presented  the  2d.  Congress, 
belore  breakfast,  the  first  day  of  their  ses- 
sion, with  the  right  of  way  to  Lake  Cham- 
plaui,  the  military  passage  from  the  Can- 
adas  to  New  York,   in  the  precise,  un- 
expected and  perfect  way  in  which  a  tew 
years  ago  another  son  of  Vermont,  Admi- 
ral Dewey,  opened  up  the  harbor  of  Manila 
in  the  War  with  Spain.    The  soldier  Allen, 
an  outlaw  of  New  York,   thus  took  his 
place  in  the  undying  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution, together  with  Col.  Seth  Warner, 
who,  on  the  following  day,  captured  and 
took  possession  of  Crown  Point.    I  pass 
o\  cr  the  refusal  of  the  Vermonters  to  serve 
under  Benedict  Arnold,   the  visits  of 
Allen  and  Warner  to    Philatlelj»hia  and 
their  securements  of  votes  to  pay  the  sold- 
iers at  Ticonderoga  for  their  services  and 
of  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the 
(  '.rants  under  officers  of  their  own.    Yet  all 
this  was  done  and  more  besides,  the  regi- 


ment in  question  being  raised  and  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Warner,  going  that 
verv  autumn  into  Canada  as  a  part  of  Gen- 
eral Montgomery's  brigade.  Unfortunately, 

however,  at  this  point  in  the  warfare,  Col. 
Allen,  probably  through  lack  of  support, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  an  attack  on  Montreal 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  England  and  was 

not  exchanged  until  three  years  later,  in 
1778.  When  Allen  captured  Ticonderoga 
Congress  was  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  The 

Adamses,  Livingston,  Jay,  Henry,  Lee, 
Franklin  and  VV^'^shington  were  there  and 
Hancock,  prescribed  by  Great  Britain,  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Assembly.  That 
body  hesitated,  however,  to  authorize  Con- 
necticut to  garrison  the  fort  captured  by 
Allen  and  whose  guns,  dragged  by  oxen 
over  the  mountains  01  W  rmont,  were  after- 
wards placed  on  the  Don  hester  Heights 
to  drive  General  Howe  from  Boston,  but 
it  dkl  not  hesitate  to  constitute  as  the  Con- 
tinental Army  the  army  of  New  England 
besieging  Boston.  Thus  isolated  were 
Vermonters  in  their  difficult  struggle,  more 
than  a  year  before  the  declaration  of  na- 
tional independence.  Meanwhile,  War- 
ner's regiment  had  aided  in  the  capture  of 
Montreal  and  been  dischai^;ed  and  after- 
wards, when  Arnold  by  way  of  Maine  had 
joined  Montgomery  at  (Quebec  with  the 
disastrous  and  mortal  action  at  its  Heights, 
Warner  was  personally  asked  by  General 
Wooster,  succeeding  to  the  command  of 
the  defeated  army,  to  raise  a  corps  of  men 
from  Vermont  and  come  to  his  relief 
This  was  not  only  done  by  Warner  but  he 
protected  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army 
up  to  its  arrival  at  Ticonderoga,  then  the 
American  base,  when  his  men  were  honor- 
ably discharged.  Afterwards,  when  On 
Carleton's  and  Gen.  Arnold's  fleets  had 
operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter  and 
Ticonderoga  called  for  two  regiments  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  they  were 
duly  supplied  and  afterwards  dismissed 
with  thanks  by  General  Gates  when  the 
English  retired.  In  1776  the  British  re- 
versed the  American  successes  of  1775. 
The  plan  was  to  divide  New  England  from 
the  Middle  States  and  with  that  object  in 
view  7000  veteran  troo[»s  were  supplied,  a 
force  brought  up  to  10,000  by  Indians, 
Canadians  and  Tories.  The  Cknadian 
and  New  ^'ork  forces  of  the  English  army 
were  to  move  toward  each  other  and  unite. 
English  resistance  at  Ticonderoga  was  over- 
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come  by  the  loss  of  Mt  Defiance  and  the 

retreat  of  the  Americans  by  way  of  Hub- 
bardton, Castleton  and  Skenesboro  besan. 
At  Hubbardton  the  rear  ol  Gen.  St.  Cbir 
was  protected  1^  some  900  men  under 
Colonels  Warner,  Francis  and  Hale.  Karly 
on  July  7th,  1777,  the  battle  of  Hubbard- 
ton was  fought  by  Colons  Warner  and 
Francis  and  the  issue  was  in  favor  of  the 
Americans  until  German  troops  reinforced 
the  English  and  Colonel  Francis  had  been 
killed.  Col.  Warner  advised  his  men  to 
break  lines,  look  out  for  themselves  and 
meet  him  at  Manchester.  The  loss  was 
heavy  on  both  sides.  Then  did  Burgoyne 
decide  for  a  trial  of  Bennington  and  the 
capture  of  its  stores  and  for  the  scourging 
ot  New  England,  ii  successful.  Col.  Baum 
with  a  force  of  t.ooo  men  and  Col.  Brey- 
man  with  as  many  more  in  supporting  r!is 
tance  were  sent  lo  discharge  the  task. 
Warner,  aided  by  the  Cooncfl  of  Safety 
and  b^  ddegate.s  sitting  at  Windsor,  raised 
lecruits.  New  Hampshire,  on  call,  made 
prompt  response  by  appointing  General 
John  Stark  and  calling  out  the  militia. 
From  western  .Massachusetts  came  an- 
other b(3dy  of  volunteers  with  a  prayer  for 
a  fight  under  their  captain-pastor,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Allen.  On  August  16,  1777, 
General  .Stark  prepared  to  attack.  ha\  ing 
160U  men,  one  hall  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  Vermont  troops  consisted  of  Warner's 
rangers  under  Col.  Merrick,  some  militia 
under  Col  Williams,  the  militia  of  Ben- 
nington and  vicinity  and  some  troops  from 
Massachusetts.  I  lic  l>attle  was  fought  in 
Hoosick.  N.  \'.  The  American  victory 
was  complete.  It  is  regarded  the  pivotal 
point  of  the  American  Revolution  because 
It  led  to  the  recognition  by  France  and 
other  nations  of  the  I'nited  States  and  was 
the  prelude  to  the  great  determinative  vic- 
tory at  Saratoga. 

VBRMONT  DBCLARBS  INUBPRNOBNCE. 

The  admissiun  of  \'erinont  into  iln-  union  of 
states  has  points  about  it  ot  draniaiic  quality 
and  I  venture  to  re  state  some  of  the  masterful 
features  of  that  work.  In  a  poor  frame  build- 
ing at  Windsor,  Vermont,  there  assembled  in 
June  of  1777  .1  hody  of  plain  fanners.  They 
were,  for  the-  greater  part,  unlettered  but  were 
of  stalwart  mould,  good  character  and  strong 
resolve.  They  met  when  the  Revolution  was 
at  its  height,  when  Tlconderoga  had  been  abaU' 
doned,  when  IkUKoyne  was  wiving  the  senlere 
in  his  front  and  all  nature  itself  was  at  war.  It 
was  the*  first  ronstitntiona!  cnrnention  and  its 
delegates  adhered  to  their  work  until  the  duty  of 
making  a  coostiiution  of  theirdemorracy  andnu- 
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man  rights  was  completed   This  instrument  ex 
ceeded  the  teachings  of  Penn  and  Franklin  in 

[iroviding  pay  forprivate  property  taken  fbr  pub* 
icuses,  in  claiming  the  rights  to  an  iTUernal  po- 
lice, in  guarding  fishing  and  hunting  n^hts  from 
exclusive  privilege,  in  creating  a  council  of  cen- 
sors, in  establishing  a  perfect  system  of  public 
schools  and  in  placing  the  first  bar  on  slavery 
in  any  constituUoo.  On  March  la,  1778,  the 
first  l^slature  of  Vermont  created  an  organ- 
ized civil  government  upon  the  foundations  ot 
the  local  government  which  had  prevailed  from 
the  early  days  by  committee  and  <  onvention. 
Prominent  on  that  occasion,  of  course,  were  the 
old  warriors  and  diplomatic  heroes*  and  it  is 
said,  with  probable  truth,  that  Governor  Chit* 
tenden  was  wearing  a  broaddoth  eoat  of  which 
one  side  was  blue  and  the  other  scarlet,  to  an- 
swer eonvertibly  the  retjiiirements  of  his  office 
or  the  demands  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Militia.  Governor  Holbrook  was  right  when 
he  declared  in  1861,  in  a  proclamation  of  other ' 
noble  and  eloquent  sentimenis,  that  *'  the 
discipline  of  adversity  rather  than  the  softer 

influence  of  prosperity  j;i\  e's  rhararter  and  lonn 
to  a  people."  Prior  to  the  lirsl  legislature,  as  \\  al- 
lon  has  observed,  there  met  in  Dorset  on  July 
34,  1776,  a  convention  to  consider  detachment 
of  the  east  side  Irom  New  York  and  to  join 
with  the  west  side  in  defense  of  warfare  for  na- 
tional independence,  which  Justice  Rowell  prop- 
erly agreed  in<  .uit  i  cjinmon  action,  some  kind 
of  supervisory  body  and  a  logical  tendency  to 
sell  government.  Then  came  the  great  conven- 
tion of  September  25,  1776,  when  patience 
turned  into  action  and  resolves  of  state 
building  consequence  were  passed  in  rapid  and 
unanimous  succession.  They  resolved  to  furtn  a 
separaLr  district,  to  regulate  the  militia,  to  con 
Struct  a  compact  subject  lo  majority  vote,  to  fur- 
nish troops  lor  the  American  cause,  to  return  a 
census  to  CooKress.  to  petuion  Congress  by  com- 
mission, to  defy  the  laws  of  New  Yorlc,  to  take 
measures  for  the  arrest  of  Tories  and,  finally,  to 
urge  upon  both  sides  the  formation  of  a  separate 
state.  Walton  assigns  to  these  hi^h  resolvesthe 
dignity  ol  the  tirst  consliiulion,  although  it  was 
not  until  january  15,  1777  that  the  Westminster 
Court  House  echoed  to  the  words  of  an  un- 
opposed resolution  declaring  the  Grants  an  in- 
dependent state  u[)f  n  a  declaration  of  ethical 
and  religious  pnnciples  which,  as  a  statement 
of  human  riglits.  lias  never  been  surpas.sed.  At 
this  decisive  moment.  Dr.  Young  of  Philadel- 
phia wrote  the  inhabitants  a  letter  suggesting 
that  they  adopt  a  constitution,  that  they  try  the 
experiment  ol  sending  delegates  to  Congress 
and  tliat  tliev  h.id  as  much  right  as  Congress 
iiseir  lo  insist  on  independence  But  Congress 
criticized  this  letter,  dismissed  the  Vermont 
petition  and  even  resrelted  bavine  or|nnized 
the  Seih  Warner  regiment,  to  all  whid)  the 
Green  Mountain  Hoi's  replied  in  llu  ir  roriven 
tion  at  Windsor  by  forming  an  indepciuktit 
state,  by  appointing  a  committee  to  drait  i  i<»n- 
stitution  an<l  by  adoptingit.and  this,  after  much 
work  due  to  the  diiliculties  of  communication 
and  substantially  one  hundred  and  thirty-eiKht 
years  ago,  was  almost  universally  endorsed,  was 
put  in  force  hy  thf  leadinj,'  politicians  u;is  tirst 
applied  by  Governor  Chittenden,  was  variously 
amended  by  the  Censors  up  to  1870.  until 
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finally  it  became  subject  for  any  change  in  its 
ideals  and  purposes  to  the  direct  vole  of  the 
people.  Iudj;c  Kovvell  says,  on  unsurpassed 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  it  has  ht  en  a  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  constitution  tu  tlie  people, 
and,  if  that  is  so.  it  attests  merely  the  profound 
wisdom  whh  which  the  forc&thers  worked  out 
the  problem  of  an  independent,  aelT-govendng 
Vermont. 

VBUHONr  tSCURBS  AOMtSSION. 

I  When  the  Revolution  was  declared,  it  only 
served  to  kill  off  a  civil  war  between  New  York 
and  Vermont.   When  Congress  was  asked  by 

our  state  to  admit  its  independence  and  enroll 
it  among  the  states  ot  the  Union,  it  begged  the 
question,  largely  on  account  of  the  problems 
and  claims  raised  by  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire and,  as  it  is  believed  through  diplomatic 
aid  to  Vermont,  by  Massachusetlit.  Tbroufhout 
the  entire  contest  for  admisslaa,  while  the  rev- 
olution was  in  progress,  Vermont  again  and 
again  declared  and  proved  its  loyalty  to  the 
cause  ot  the  i  olonies  but  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances did  its  people  lose  sight  of  their 
determination  to  be  soffoveming  and  inde- 
pendent  under  a  state  government  of  their  own. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  their  petition  to 
Congress.  Time  does  not  admit  ot  consider- 
ing the  discussions  and  special  pleadings  and 
acts  of  the  belligerent  claimants  there  but  it  is 
indispensable  in  any  historical  note  upon  the 
subject  that  account  should  be  taken  of  the  par- 
ticular event  which  led  to  the  admission  of  Ver- 
mont to  the  Union.  Her  increasing  strength 
only  served  to  increase  the  hostility  to  her  am- 
bitions of  independence.  New  Hampshire, 
having  formerly  recognized  her  as  a  sovereign 
state,  made  interference  because  sixteen  of  her 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  had  been  joined  to 
Vermont  on  their  own  petition.  The  mission 
of  Ira  Allen  to  settle  their  objections  proved 
futile  because  of  a  secret  disposition  on  the  part 
of  those  towns  and  others  to  form  a  |[overnment 
ofthdr  own,  which  fact,  when  disclosed,  at 
once  called  forth  an  act  by  Vermont  dissolving 
all  jdntnres  with  said  towns.  A  second  mis- 
aion  to  New  Hampshire  led  to  the  discovery  by 
Ira  Allen  that  its  leaders  aimed  secretly  to  an- 
nex all  Vermont  to  New  Hampshire,  a  purpose 
-afterwards  declared  by  an  open  claim  to  Con- 

fress  hy  that  state  of  jurisdiction  over  all  of 
ermont.  New  York  at  once  presented  her 
claims  and  about  this  time,  also,  .Massachusetts 
preferred  her  claim  to  a  part,  an  act  possibly 
mstituted  by  Vermont  in  offset  to  its  opposition 
on  the  east  and  west.  .Ml  sorts  of  plots  and 
counterplots  ensued  until  the  close  of  1779. 
Ethan  Allen  had  returned  from  his  captivity 
and  was  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  leading  Ver- 
mont opposition  lo  either  the  partition  or  loss 
of  its  soil.  New  York  undertook  to  establish 
civil  courts  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state 
but  upon  this,  as  Thompson  describes  it,  Allen 
descended  with  his  (^reen  Mountain  Boys  "  like 
a  thunderbolt,"  compelling  assent  to  the  iuris- 
diclion  of  Vermont.  .\nd  wht-n  New  ^*ork 
upon  this  cue  protested  to  Coui^reHs  and  ap- 
pealed for  redress,  Vermont  boldly  held  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the 
aflSurS  of  a  sovereign  state  and  through  the 
Governor  and  Council  demanded  justice  of  a 


"candid  world,"  for  the  acttia!  serurement  of 
which  the  patient,  learned  and  atiroit  labors 
of  Ira  .Allen  with  the  congressmen  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania ,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  other 
states,  his  pamphlets  and  arguments,  paved  the 
way.  Nothing  was  done.  In  1780  Congresa 
remained  calloas  to  all  appeals  from  Vermont, 
in  spite  of  its  offer,  on  admission,  to  bear  its 
full  and  just  proportion  of  the  war's  expense. 
Deferments,  one  after  another,  followed  until 
September  19,  17S0,  when  Congress  gave  New 
Hampshire  and  New  \'ork  a  hearing  but  made 
mute  listeners  of  the  Vermont  representatives 
upon  the  ground  of  not  being  represented  in 
Contjress  itself,  to  which  .Mien  ana  Stephen  R. 
Bradley  responded  with  an  able  written  remon- 
strance. In  short.  Congress  left  X'ermunt  to 
take  care  of  herself,  a  form  of  treatment  and 
responsibility  to  which  she  was  accustomed  and 
Irom  which  she  did  not  shrink,  though  War- 
ner's regiment  had  been  disbanded,  though  the 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war  captured  at  Ti- 
conderoga  had  been  pre  empted  by  Congn'css, 
though  restrictions  were  placed  upon  her  pre- 
emption of  Tory  properties  for  state  defense, 
though  her  borders  were  exposed  at  every 
point.  In  this  great  crisis  of  her  history,  little 
and  brave  X'ermont.  guarded  by  her  wooded 
fastnesses  among  the  mountams,  took  and 
held  her  position  as  an  independent  repul)lic 
and  as  such  began  to  act  more  independently 
forthwith  than  at  any  former  time.  She  promptly 
re>annexed  the  sixteen  New  Hampshire  towns 
to  the  dismay  of  New  Hampshire.  She  gave 
New  York  food  for  reflection  by  inviting  and 
byanne.xing  all  towns  on  the  w  stern  border  as 
far  west  as  the  Hudson.  The  attack  was  turned 
into  a  defense  and  those  sutes,  thus  check- 
mated, awaited  the  opportunity  for  another 
game.  How  was  Congress  to  be  moved  In  the 
oischar^e  of  a  duty  at  once  just  to  Vermont  and 
of  service  to  the  Union  ?  Attacks  on  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  were  attacks  on  the 
Union  by  a  state  now  publicly  declared  to  be 
an  independent  nation.  The  story  is  that  at 
this  juncture  Kthan  Allen,  walking  the  streets 
of  Arlington,  was  passed  a  letter  oy  a  British 
soldier,  to  the  contents  of  which  he  sent  answer 
to  Col.  Beverly  Robinson,  a  provincial  officer 
of  England,  "  I  shall  consider  of  it."  That  note 
contained  the  suggestion  that,  "on  embodying 
the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  In  fovor  of  the 
crown,  you  may  obtain  a  separate  government 
under  the  King;"  in  short,  the  su)2;gestion  of  a 
colonial  dependency  of  dreat  Britain.  Ethan 
Allen,  the  born  fighter  and  individual  thinker, 
is  said  to  have  said  :  "  You  British  devils  have 
heard  of  our  quarrels  with  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  and  our  rebuffs  from  Congress  and 
thought  to  take  advantage  of  them,  did  you  ? 
W  ell,  we  will  see,— we  will  see.  But  is  there 
not  a  better  way  to  disappoint  and  piniish  you 
for  your  audacity  than  to  answer  you  as  you 
deserve?  It  so  struck  me.  else  I  had  carried 
out  my  good  will  by  kicking  the  messenger  to 
Purgatory  on  the  spot.  But  we  must  have  the 
benefit  of  Ira's  brains  in  the  affair,  aye,  and 
those,  too,  of  shrewd,  one-eyed  Tom,  as  they 
call  the  Governor,  who  as  the  rfaymster  Rowly 
has  it, 

*  With  his  one  eye  can  more  espy 
Than  most  men  can  with  two.'  ' 
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That  fully  defines  the  soldier,  the  brain  and  the 
executive  of  early  Vermont  days,  Ethan  Allen, 
Ira  Allen  and  Thomas  Chittenden,  an  undying 
trio  of  X'ermont  heroes,  all  of  whose  images 
should  long  since  have  graced  the  capitol  of 
state  instead  of  leaving  EUian  Allen  in  bts  noble 
soHtode. 

I  will  not  detain  yon  with  the  details  ot  the 
highly  interesting  and  ingenious  diplomatic  ro- 
mance which  ensued,  demonstrating  the  ability 
of  the  state's  (ounders  to  engage  in  statecraft  as 
as  well  as  moneer  work,  in  diplomacy  as  well 
as  war,  in  (fisptoys  of  wit  as  well  as  of  wisdom, 
in  wbose  name  its  legislatures  have  been  elected 
since.  Only  eight  persons  were  said  to  have 
shared  the  secret  of  Col.  Robinson's  note  and 
these  leaders  of  the  people  studied  to  turn  the 
episode  into  some  form  of  argument  that  would 
make  Congress  take  recognition  of  Vermont. 
As  D.  P.  Thompson  obsemd  with  ondoubled 
accuracy,  "  Not  one  ot  tliem  had  any  thought 
or  inclination  of  transferring  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  than  they  tiad  to  the  Great  Mo- 
gul." Taking  advantage  of  the  rec  ent  burning 
ofRoyalton,  Governor  Chittenden,  it  was  de- 
cided, should  ask  the  commander  in  Canada 
for  the  release  of  prisoners,  resultiiu:  in  a  meet- 
ing between  Major  Carleton  and  Ethan  Allen, 
and  this,  in  turn,  led  to  a  truce  extending  from 
the  Hudson  and  excluding  the  British  from 
L^ake  Champlain  and  providing  an  appointment 
of  a  commission  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  delays,  excuses, 
failures  to  meet  and  complete  negotiations  were 
created  by  the  men  representing  Vermont, 
wh(fse  aim  was  to  avert  invasion  of  its  borders 
and  to  direct  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  England  was  seeking  a  coallition  with 
the  state,  when  in  1781  AUen  received  from 
Col.  Robinson  definite  proposals,  ui^ng  a  de- 
cision by  Vermont,  instead  of  replying  Allen 
sent  the  note  to  Congress  with  arguments  for 
the  admission  of  Vermont  to  the  Union  and  in 
closing  his  letter  be  made  use  of  as  forceful, 
eloquent,  paihtetk  and  noble  language  as  he 
or  any  man  ever  penned  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation or  democracy,  a  combination  of  words 
which  voice  the  purest  American  and  human 
sense  of  independence  and  individual  self- 
respect.  "Vermont,"  said  Ethan  Allen,  "Ver- 
mont, of  all  people,  would  be  the  most  miserable, 
were  she  obliged  to  defend  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  they,  at  the  same 
time,  at  full  liberty  to  overturn  and  ruin  the  in- 
dependence of  Vermont ;  for  I  am  as  resolutely 
determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont as  Congress  are  that  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  rather  than  fail,  we  will  retire,  with  our 
hardy  Green  Mountain  Boys,  into  the  desolate 
caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  with 
human  nature  at  large."  In  modem  times  only 
Watterson  of  Kentucky  could  have  marshaled 
5uch  a  phrase, — of  Kentucky,  our  twin  state  of 
admission  finally  to  the  Union,  to  which  today 
Vermont ers  send  their  affectionate  regards.  It 
proved  to  be  another  ineflectlve  appeal.  Con- 
gres<;  was  silent  and  Vermont  sent  Ira  Allen  to 
eftet  t  a  permanent  armistice  in  April  of  17.S1, 
u  itli  but  iittle  hope  of  success.  Men  have  met 
and  parted  before  in  history  on  great  occasions 
and  under  circumstances  of  great  personal 
emotion  but  certainly  nothing  m  our  history 


surpasses  that  parting  of  the  two  sturdy  broth- 
ers, Ethan  and  Ira,  when  the  former  tried  to 
pull  from  his  horse  the  emissary  of  Vermont, 
declaring,  "  Vou  shall  not  go!  If  you  do,  you 
will  in  one  week  be  on  your  way  to  England  in 
irons,  or  be  hanged,  or  to  die  by  inches  in  a 
prison  diip.  *'  Love  of  his  blood,  a1  ways  dom!  - 
nant  in  Vermont  families,  and  recollections  of 
his  own  Jails  in  England  actuated  Ethan  but 
love  of  his  state  moved  Ira  toward  the  Canadas 
to  apply  to  the  problem  at  hand  the  full  weight 
of  hk  great  experience  and  ability.  With  only 
19  men  in  his  conpany  he  met  the  British  com- 
mandant at  St.  Tonns.  adjusted  with  the  com- 
mission a  rartef  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
on  the  loilowing  day  and  gained  lurthertime  on 
negotiations  for  colonial  union  by  expressing  a 
wish  to  hrst  visit  Governor  lioldimand  at  (Jue- 
bee.  which,  tidien  reiused,  caused  Allen  to 
write  the  Governor,  evoking  not  only  a  reply 
but  an  additional  commission  on  the  part  m 
England.  Discussion  ensued  and  the  English 
commission  demanded  an  immediate  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  Vermont,  which  Allen  met 
by  saying  in  eflect  that  his  people  were  not 
ready  for  the  change  and  that  the  proper  course 
to  prepare  them  for  it  was  "a  well  defined  and 
settled  armistice."  With  utmost  tact  and  wis- 
dom Allenconducted  these  dithcult  negotiations 
lor  nearly  three  weeks.  He  secured  the  armis- 
tice without  lien  on  his  state  or  its  loyalty  to 
America,  checking  English  roiiitanr  aggression. 
Ibrdng  Congress  to  interest  itself  inVermont 
as  a  state  and  holding  back  a  great  force  of  well 
eijiiipped  soldiers  in  the  Canadas  until  Wash- 
ington conquered  at  Vorktown.  That  great 
general  was  in  the  secret  of  the  armistice  and 
has  endorsed  it,  but.  in  spite  of  that,  ttie  mem- 
orable year  of  1783  arrived  and  yet  no  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  nor  for  five  years  more. 
It  was  of  such  great  labor  to  establish  the  state 
of  Vermont.  Hut,  meanwhile,  under  the  level- 
ing effects  of  time  the  inevitable  conclusions  of 
justice  were  applied  to  the  state.  New  York 
gradually  limited  its  claims  to  certain  land  tracts 
only  but  received  no  admissions  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  New  York  also  btcame 
a  claimant  for  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  against  Philadelphia,  and,  finding  that 
the  latter  controlled  the  vote,  disco vereil  also 
that  Vermont's  exclusion  from  the  Union  was 
operating  to  its  disadvantage.  And  so,  amid 
infinite  hearings,  discussions  and  considerations. 
New  York  onluly  13,  1789.  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Vermont,  followed  by  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners by  our  state  on  October  2^^,  1789, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  removing  all  objections 
to  its>  admission  to  the  Union.  A  year  later 
New  York  ceased  its  ofyections,  waived  ail 
claims  of  jurisdiction,  allowed  existing  state 
bo\indary  lines,  rci  ailed  all  New  York  charters, 
accepted  ^130,000  from  Vermont  in  settlement 
and  ended  a  twenty-six  years'  controversy  with 
our  state,  while  Vermont  by  an  unanimous  act 
of  Congress  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  Febm- 
ary  ts.1791.  of  which  act  its  people  took  prompt 
notice  by  their  votes. 

Thus  116  years  and  7  months  ago  today  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  after  a  most  determined 
struggle  for  self-government,  became  part  of  a 
nation  to  which  it  has  since  dedicated  its  undy- 
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itig  love  and  service  wiihoui  regard  to  life  or 
fortune. 

And  thus  I  would  be  fain  to  leave  the  story 
of  Vermont's  independence,  won  by  the  cour- 
aee  and  self-sacrifice  of  its  people,  the  sword  of 
Ivthan  Allen,  the  leadership  of  Warner,  the  wit 
of  Cliittenden  and  the  innnmeratile  act-;  ,ind 
deeds  of  its  distinguished  and  noble  heroes. 
Yet,  in  closing  the  record,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
making  special  mention  of  that  valiant,  gentle* 
manly  soldier  and  scholar,  that  diplomat  and 
surveyor,  Ira  Allen,  whose  work  was  like  a 
thread  of  gold  through  the  constructive  period 
of  the  history  of  his  state.  He  died  in  old  age, 
exiled,  obscure  and  poor,  but  an  immortal  part 
of  the  history  of  Vermont  and  etititled  to  its 
gratitude  forever. 

Vermont's  lonsistencv. 

And  so,  your  Excellency,  we  reach  the  end 
of  the  story,  since  this  occasion  does  not  call 
for  any  particular  statement  of  events  since  the 
admission  as  the  state,  except  so  far  as  certain 
recollections  emphasize  and  prove  the  wisdom 
and  the  judgment  of  its  founders.  Vermont, 
of  course,  is  a  small  state  in  area,  population 
and  wealth,  but  in  civic  and  patriotic  virtues 
which  admit  of  quality  and  degree  instead  of 
mere  figures,  it  claims  rank  with  the  noblest 
stars  in  the  flag.  This  work  of  state  making 
and  of  claiming  and  holding  to  local  sel^ 
government  was  performed  out  of  a  population 
amounting  to  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  people  in 
New  Hampshire  and  7  per  cent,  of  the  people 
in  Massachusetts.  Even  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  Professor  Goodrich  has 
poiitted  out,  Vermont  had  only  8  towns  of  3.000 
popnlation  or  over,  while  Massachusetts  had  48 
of  5,000  and  I  a  of  over  10,000.  The  chief  occu- 
pation was  that  of  honie-makinp  and  the 
achievement  ot  independence,  precisely  as  the 
fint  residanis  of  Bennington  went  thither  to  en- 
ioy  an  independent  religion.  Bancroft  speaks 
or  its  churrnes  in  the  primeval  forest  and  of 
their  civilization,  wliich  he  said  "sprinpfs  from 
rural  industry,  intelligenceand  unaffected  piety," 
and  he  might  have  added  forcefully  that  the 
search  for  schools  supplemented  family  educa- 
tion and  consisted  01  an  "  unmanagable  inde- 
pendence," of  conservatism  in  all  things,  of 
adherence  to  old  laws  and  of  respect  for  customs 
and  the  home  1  he  woods,  indeed,  did  nuture 
thoughtfulness  and  lend  their  aid  to  the  uses  of 
a  constructive  imagination.  Inventions  origi- 
nated here  for  some  of  which  the  final  credit 
iustly  went  to  the  sons  of  other  states.  Yet 
names  like  Morey,  in  navigation,  lackman  in 
telegraphy,  Pitman  in  shorthand  and  Davenport 
in  electro-magnetism  will  be  recalled.  In  edu- 
cation, also,  considering  the  opportunities  en- 
joyed, there  is  a  record  of  achievement,  if  schools 
and  churdiea  are  the  proofs  of  noble  and  civil* 
ized  minds.  Torrey  or  Vermont  gave  the  first 
lectnres  on  art  in  this  country  and  Marsh  led 
Italy  to  adopt  the  Kindergarten  school.  Kd- 
munds.  with  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  and 
understanding,  supported  an  American  univer- 
sity and  Morrill  is  reported  to  be  as  much  as 
any  man  the^  father  of  the  Congresdonal  Li* 
brary.  A  singularly  noteworthy  fact  about 
Vermont  is  the  firm  insistence  by  tlie  people  of 
control  over  their  courts.     Even  today  biennial 


re-elections  are  the  rule,  asl"re<)uent  re  appoint- 
ments  were  also  the  rule  when,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Justice  Taft,  lienniMton  shire  had  as 
judges  a  general,  a  cdoneT  four  majors,  six 
captains,  two  lieutenants,  five  squires,  three 
deacons,  four  parsons  and  two  plain  men. 
There  were  occasji  ms  \^  hen  the  minority  party  in 
politics  supplietl  a  ma  jority  of  the  judges,  while 
for  nearly  acentiiry,  with  in.significant  exception, 
nojudae  has  Csiled  of  re-election,  attestii^  both 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  judges  and  the 
even  minded  temper  of  our  people,  who  dis 
played  the  same  fine  discretion  in  their  ^real 
admiration  for  Mr.  Phelps,  though  of  themmor- 
ity  party.  In  the  ordinary  business  affairs  of 
lite  people  the  same  simple,  democratic  and 
equitable  ideas  were  manifested,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  Senator  Dillingham's  history  of 
banking  in  the  state.  The  eighteenth  century 
closed  under  the  distressing  conditions  of  heavy 
taxes,  numerous  collection  suits  and  grievous 
debts,  with  no  circulating  medium  in  existence 
to  relieve  the  strain.  The  bills  of  neighboring 
states  were  of  uncertain  value,  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  feeling  that  the  state  should  organize  abank 
of  its  own.  This  did  not  occur,  howevcT,  until 
1S07  and  the  experiment  proved  the  fallacy  of 
substituting  state  fur  individual  effort,  the  state 
bank  liquidating  in  1S13  and  requiring  twenty- 
five  years  theremter  to  adjust  its  affairs,  being 
supplanted  by  numerous  solvent  institutions 
under  both  national  and  state  supervision  which 
have  answered  the  needs  ot  the  state.  In  all 
prudential  affairs  of  education,  justice,  banking, 
corporations  and  all  manner  ol  legislation  \'er- 
mont  has  adhered,  in  general,  to  its  idea  of 
control  through  individual  votes:  thus  conserv- 
ing  the  principles  which  seem  to  have  been 
stamped  irrevocably  upon  its  early  history.  So 
founded  and  having  good  natural  resources. 
Vermont's  future  is  secure,  especially  because 
it  Iwlds  m  home,  church,  sdiool  and  town  gov- 
enunent  as  essential  to  its  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. It  Is  consdons  of  its  honorable  origin, 
of  its  share  in  the  War  of  1S12  and  with  Spain, 
and,  above  all,  of  its  unsurpassed  record  in  the 
Civil  War.  Vermont  is  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, as  of  yore,  upon  the  old  doctrine  of  self- 
dependence  and  the  new  doctrine  of  SOlf-devsl- 
opment,  seeking  for  itself  no  other  prerogative 
than  its  rights  as  a  state  and  no  other  honor 
than  that  of  its  full  share  in  the  burdens  of  the 
nation  and  in  the  opportunity  to  sustain  its 
ht)nor  in  the  competitions  of  the  world.  It  feels 
today  the  impulse  of  new  thoughts  and  new 
ideas  but  I  am  confident  that  it  also  vields  filial 
affection  to  the  days  of  the  ancient,  whose  de- 
voted, heroic,  unselfish  labors  made  the  state. 
There  comes  today  no  sentiment  from  the  Green 
Mountains  save  one  of  united  affection  for  all 
the  states  and  no  prayer  more  fervent  than  that 
God  in  His  love  may  continue  to  bless  the  state 
of  Vermont  with  hoinor  and  with  peace. 


We  hnv«  vlewii  of  MorriKvlllpV  new  lake.  form««l  b.v  n 
dam  <ia  the  Lamoille  river,  wblcb  witli  a  descriptive 
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The  Bellows  Falls  Woman's  Club, 

BY  GRACE  ATHCRTON  HAZELTON. 


SOCIAL  Clubs  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  for  several  centuries  the 
Club  has  been  a  peculiar  institution  in 
Kngland.  France,  Germany,  and  the 
European  countries  had  their  Clubs  as 
early  as  the  i8th  century,  but  no  word  in 
these  historic  days  was  ever  mentioned  of 
women  connected  with  a  club,  and  the  idea 
probably  would  have  horrified  the  men  who 
founded  such  organizations  and  whose 
estimate  of  woman  was  hardly  what  the 
club  woman  of  to-day  would  expect.  But 
not  so  now.  The  Woman's  Club  to-day 
is  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
Society  and  the  State. 

Organizations  among  womep  in  the 
United  States  have  reached  enormous  pro- 
portions. To  Sorosis  falls  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  permanent  Woman's  Club, 
and  since  its  founding  in  1867  many  simi- 
lar clubs,  larger  and  smaller,  have  been 
formed  all  over  the  United  States  with  the 
State  and  National  Federation  and  identical 
interests,  which  make  the  Woman's  Club 
a  great  and  certain  power. 

The  women  in  Bellows  Falls,  inspired 
by  a  suggestion  given  by  Rev.  Albert 
Hammatt  in  a  sermon  before  his  Church 
in  the  late  summer  of  1901  in  which  he 
vividly  and  urgently  set  forth  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  club  of  women  in  liter- 
ary and  social  intercourse,  held  a  meeting 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Page  to  dis- 
cuss the  forming  of  such  a  club,  its  charac- 
ter, object  and  management. 

This  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  good 
deal  of  canvassing  among  women  likely  to 
forward  such  a  movement,  so  upon  this 
bright  day  in  September  an  enthusiastic 
throng  gathered,  and  a  departmental  club, 
a  club  with  study  classes,  a  lecture  course 
and  a  philanthropic  object,  was  wanted  and 
was  determined  upon.  A  committee  was 
appointed  that  day  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tion with  by-laws  and  a  plan  of  management, 
to  be  presented  at  an  early  date  when  the 
practical  possibilities  could  be  decided  up- 
on and  the  club,  if  it  was  to  be,  have  a 
program  the  coming  winter. 

The  Constitution  formed  those  first 
weeks  has  never  been  materially  changed, 
so  good  and  comprehensive  a  one  it  was, 
and  the  by-laws  only  added  to  as  the 


growth  and  demands  of  the  Club  made 
necessary. 

To  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood  worth  of  Concord, 
N.  H. ,  at  that  time  president  of  its  flour- 
ishing club,  who  gave  the  women  a  prac- 
tical and  helpful  talk  at  the  next  meeting, 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of 
the  first  months  of  the  Club's  existence. 
This  day  the  constitution  was  accepted  and 
on  the  Saturday  following  was  signed  by 
one   hundred  and  forty-five  active  and 


MISS  OLIVE  L.  PRENTICE, 

The  prwent  I'wident  oftlieClnb. 


twenty  associate  members, 
officers  were  elected: 


The  following 


President: 
First  V'ice-Pres: 
Second  Vice-Pres 
Secretary : 
Treasurer: 
Directors: 


Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Arms. 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Hammatt. 
Mrs.  George  E.  Welch. 
Mrs.  Edward  Kirkland. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Day. 
Mrs.  George  11.  Babbitt, 
Mrs.  William  W.  Sawyer. 
Mrs.  William  F.  Hazelton, 
Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Folsom, 
Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Mitchell 
Mrs.  john  H.  Reid. 

Four  departments  were  decided  upon: 

Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science  and  Current 
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MRS.  JOSEPHINE  H.  ARMS, 

rrr«ldeiit  froo)  ItiOl  tn  litns. 


Events.  These  meetings  were  first  held 
at  the  homes  of  members,  while  the  regu- 
lar Club  metings  were  held  in  the  Univcr- 
salist  Vestry,  but  in  1904  the  Club  moved 
its  home  to  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  having 
outgrown  its  first  (juarters,  and  all  the 
meetings  have  been  held  there  since. 

That  first  year,  the  Club  listened  to  a 
fine  course  of  lectures,  never  excelled  in 
later  seasons.  Mrs.  Walter  Stokes,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill,  Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd, 
and  a  course  of  demonstrative  lectures  was 
given  by  Miss  Marion  Patterson  and 
a  lecture  song  recital  given  by  Miss  Helen 
Whittier.  One  public  lecture  was  held  in 
the  Opera  House  by  Jacob  Riis,  truly 
most  entertaining  and  successful  for  the 
first  venture  of  the  kind.  A  lecture  on 
Art  by  Walter  Sargent  was  given  in  the 
Congregational  Church  to  which  all  the 
teachers  and  higher  grades  of  the  school 
were  invited. 

"  Gentleman's  Night"  was  inaugurated 
this  first  year,  as  were  the  Club  Teas. 

In  January  of  this  year,  an  exhibition  of 
copies  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  famous 
pictures  was  held  in  the  High  School  build- 
ing, the  proceeds  from  which  was  used  to 


purchase  pictures  for  the  school  room  walls. 
The  Exhibition  was  a  loan  from  the  Soule 
Art  Co.  of  Boston,  the  purchase  being 
made  from  them.  Three  beautiful  sepia 
prints  were  the  outcome  of  this  enterprise, 
The  Reading  of  Homer,  Winged  Victory, 
and  The  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  and  were 
hung  in  the  various  rooms. 

The  program  of  the  first  year  has  thus 
been  given  in  full  that  it  may  be  seen  with 
what  ambition  and  courage  the  Club  in- 
augurated its  first  session. 

The  feast  of  good  things  has  steadily 
continued.  The  Club  has  listened  to 
such  women  as  Margaret  Deland,  Flor- 
ence Howe  Hall,  May  Alden  Ward, 
Jeanette  Robinson  .Murphy,  Florence 
Kelly;  and  been  entertained  by  Mrs.  Waldo 
Richards,  Frederick  W.  Bancroft,  Elsie 
Livermore,  Alice  Worcester  Weeks,  Emilie 
Grant  Wilkinson   and   Helen  Brooks. 


MRS.  FRANCIS  G.  FLINT, 

Preaident  from  1808  to 

Public  lectures  have  been  given  by  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson,  Dr.  Richard  Burton, 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Dr.  Edward  Greene 
and  Jacob  Riis.  Some  of  these  have  been 
given  in  the  Opera  House  when  the  towns- 
people, being  confident  that  any  lecture 
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or  entertainment  put  before  them  by  the 
Woman's  Club,  would  be  well  worth  their 
patronage,  have  filled  the  house  to  its  large 
capacity,  and  often  aided  materially  to  the 
financial  demands  of  the  Club  and  its  work. 

A  feature  of  the  year's  program  but  re- 
cently given  up,  has  been  a  Children's 
Day,  when  all  the  children  of  the  schools 
have  been  invited  to  the  Opera  House  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  or  entertainment  adapted 
especially  for  them.  This  meant  fully  850 
guests,  and  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
find  a  program  equally  interesting  to  all 
the  grades,  the  day  was  a  success.  Edward 
F,  Bigelow,  Nature  and  Science  Editor  of 
St.  Nicholas,  with  his  beautiful  stereopticon 
pictures,  held  young  and  old  enthralled. 
Miss  Melanie  Murdock  with  her  imper- 
sonations of  children  and  dolls,  charmed 
€very  child  there  and  Edward  Avis,  mak- 
ing such  marvelous  bird  music,  seemed  to 
entertain  all,  but  when  the  committees 
attempted  to  arrange  another  program  and 
not  repeat  the  character  of  former  ones, 
the  choice  seemed  to  be  exhausted  and 
some  new  plan  will  be  adopted,  for  it  is 
found  to  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  an 
entertainment  pleasing  alike  to  the  little 
primary  and  the  high  school  scholar. 

Each  year  the  Club  has  had  a  "Guest 
Night"  when  a  fine  program  is  arranged 
and  the  regular  guest  rule  suspended  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  guests  are  allowed 
the  members  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

But  not  only  has  the  Club  been  enter- 
tained and  instructed  by  lectures,  readings 
and  recitals,  but  classes  in  Literature,  Art 
and  Music  have  been  conducted.  A  course 
of  lessons  in  Parliamentary  Law  was  early 
deemed  advisable  as  the  new  workers  in 
Club  life  realized  the  importance  of  the 
systematic  conducting  of  business,  and 
this  class  was  one  of  the  best  attended. 

For  several  seasons  practical  demon- 
stration lectures  of  cooking  were  given  by 
Miss  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  These 
suited  the  tastes  of  many,  to  whom  the 
parliamentary  lessons  did  not  appeal.  A 
most  helpful  class  in  Current  Events  has 
been  held  nearly  each  year,  sometimes 
conducted  by  Club  members,  sometimes 
by  someone  from  abroad. 

Music  has  always  been  a  feature  of  the 
club  programs.  An  octette  was  formed 
and  conducted  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Sumers, 
and  since  her  departure  from  town,  con- 
tinued under  the  able  leadership  of  M  iss  Alice 


Jackson,  which  has  furnished  most  delight- 
ful music  at  many  meetings.  This  has 
been  varied  by  solos,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. Miss  Jackson  has  conducted  a 
Chorus  Club,  consisting  of  women  of  the 
Club  and  girls  of  the  high  school,  and  a 
charming  concert  was  given  December 
last,  when  two  beautiful  cantatas  were  ren- 
dered. 

Just  a  word  about  the  many  ways  of  rais- 
ing money  lor  different  club  needs,  such  as 
silver  and  china,  to  be  used  at  the  social 
functions,  and  to  add  to  the  fund  for  sup- 


HKS.  GEORGE  E.  WELCH, 

I'reiilik'nt  fmin  I1MK'>  to  \'Mn. 


porting  the  stamp  saving  system,  the  work 
of  a  district  nurse,  or  to  add  to  the  treasury 
for  any  purpose.  Dramatic  entertainments 
have  been  given  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the 
private  entertainment  of  the  Club,  and 
much  talent  is  found  among  the  Club  mem- 
bers. Most  popular  is  the  work  of  this 
committee.  Sales  of  fancy  work  during 
the  holidays  and  rummage  sales  held  semi- 
annually, and  food  sales  have  realized  the 
Club  large  sums.  A  May  Day  Festival, 
and  a  Charity  Ball  have  increased  the 
treasury  as  well  as  the  social  life  of  the  Club. 

( )ne  very  delightful  event  in  the  Club's 
history  was  the  meeting  ol  the  State  Fed- 
eration held  October,  1904.    Perhaps  the 
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program  differed  in  no  way  from  the  usual 
program  of  the  federation  meetings  but  the 
event  was  particularly  marked  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  National  President,  Mrs.  Sara 
Flatt  Decker,  and  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
May  Aldcn  Ward,  and  several  members  of 
the  Society  ot  the  Daughters  of  Vermont, 
who  are  prominent  in  club  life  and  whose 
presence  and  words  were  an  inspiration. 

THE  DISTRICT  XI  RSK  SYSTEM. 

From  the  beg^inning  the  Bellows  Falls 
Woman's  Club  has  had  some  object  of  pub- 
lic benefit  always  under  way.  The  first 
year,  a  hospital  being  much  needed  and  the 
plans  for  one  being  under  consideration  by 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  the  Gubearly  in  hs 
career,  voted  tnoney  toward  thebail^g  of 
one.and  appointed  a  committee  toco-operate 
with  a  committee  from  the  town  to  make 
plans  for  one.  After  some  months,  the 
building  of  a  hospital  being  deemed  un- 
advisable  with  the  limited  funds  then  at 
hand,  at  a  full  and  interesting  meeting  of 
the  Club,  the  plan  of  supporting  a  Dis- 
trict Nurse  was  presented  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Flint  in  December,  1903.  Mrs.  Flint  as 
wdl  as  others  had  been  deeply  touched  by 
the  destitute  and  critical  condition  of  a 
Polish  woman  in  child-birth  and  felt  that 
something  might  be  done  by  the  Woman's 
Club  that  would  in  a  measure  fill  the  want 
of  a  hospital  in  Ikllows  Falls.  By  her 
earnest  words  supplemented  by  those  of 
other  members  it  was  voted  to  support  a 
District  Nurse  for  the  following  four 
months.  A  committee  was  chosen  by  the 
Executive  Board.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Flint  as  chairman,  with  two  most  able 
assistants,  Mrs.  Alice  F.  Barker  and  Mrs. 
Angie  Vaup^han,  the  latter  having  had 
some  expenence  in  settlement  work  in 
Boston.  While  great  credit  is  due  the 
original  committee  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  experiment  was  in  the  happy  choice 
of  nurse  in  Amy  G.  Frisdle,  a  graduate  of 
New  Fngland  Deaconess  Hospital  of  Bos- 
ton, not  only  gifted  in  the  requirements  of 
a  successful  nurse  with  the  best  of  training, 
she  is  doubly  fitted  to  relieve  moral  as  well 
as  physical  suffering,  giving  spiritual  aid 
in  many  desolate  homes. 

A  steady  increase  in  number  of  calls  up- 
on free  patients  was  a  most  encouraging 
feature  showing  that  the  very  ones  for  whom 
relief  was  intended  had  learned  to  call  for 
the  nurse's  services,  realizing  the  comforts 
of  good  care. 


In  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  the 
need  of  supplies  to  meet  ail  emergencies 
became  manifest  and  a  dotet  was  ^eedily 
filled  by  the  generosity  of  Qub  members 
and  interested  friends. 

As  this  experiment  was  to  be  supported 
by  the  Qub,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
money  in  some  way.  Three  entertain- 
ments of  variety  were  easily  planned  and  a 
sufficient  sum  realized.  A  lecture  by  Dr. 
Greene  in  the  Opera  House  in  January 
netted  $41.00  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works 
under  the  direction  of  Mary  Seidon 
McCobb  of  Portland,  as  Mrs.  Jarl^, 
added  $198.00  to  the  sum  and  ihc  social 
event  of  the  year,  the  Charity  Ball,  in 
April,  gave  $1 17.00  more,  which,  with  vol- 
untary subscriptions  of  $65.00,  made  an 
ample  fimd  to  msure  success  financially. 

At  the  close  of  the  Club  year  ail  were 
convinced  that  Bellows  Falls  could  not  do 
without  a  District  Nurse,  but  realizing  the 
expense  of  the  undertaking,  it  was  thought 
wise  to  raise  the  fund  by  subscription  rather 
than  burden  the  general  public  with  enter- 
tainments. During  the  coming  year  a 
canvas  was  made  amonp^  heads  of  corpor- 
ations, merchants  and  mdividuala  who  re- 
sponded liberally,  thereby  endorsing  each 
year  the  work  the  Club  had  undertaken. 

After  the  ttrst  year  following  the  four 
experimental  months,  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  demanded  a  larger  committee  and 
separate  Treasurer  of  its  number,  so  the 
retiring  President  of  theOub,  Mrs.  Francis 
G.  Flint,  was  elected  Chairman  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  District  Nurse  Department, 
which  ot^ice  she  still  holds. 

As  it  is  the  value  of  this  work  in  a  manu- 
facturing community  rather  than  the  suc- 
cessful management  that  should  be  realized, 
aomething  m  the  conditions  that  the  nurse 
is  ever  ready  to  meet  will  be  more  interest- 
ing than  statistics  to  the  maiority. 

In  the  homes  of  the  poor  the  nurse  not 
only  gives  the  best  of  care,  after  making  a 
patient  comfortable  with  clean  bed  linen 
( often  even  a  comfortable  bed  being  sup- 
plied) but  teaches  the  family  to  prepare 
suitable  food  for  the  patient 

Of  course  in  many  cases  broths  and 
nourishment  are  supplied  by  philanthropic 
women  and  taken  to  the  patient  by  the 
nurse,  as  are  delicacies  and  flowers. 

Emergency  calls  arc  frequent  and  the 
assistance  of  a  trained  nurse  equipped  at 
a  moment  s  notice  with  every  necessary 
article,  including  sterile  dressings,  is  in- 
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Miss  Frlzelle  in  Deacouess  uniform. 


vaKiable  to  the  doctors  of  the  community 
who  deeply  appreciate  this  work  in  the 
absence  of  a  hospital. 

Aside  from  the  general  supplies,  Miss 
Frizelle  has  found  the  need  of  clothing  and 
the  semi-annual  sales  of  garments  con- 
tributed have  not  only  filled  that  want 
but  inculcated  the  principle  of  self  support 
and  independence  at  the  same  time  adding 
to  the  treasury  about  $30o  each  year. 

In  some  places  district  nursing  is  merely 
among  the  poor,  but  not  so  in  Bellows 
Falls.  While  the  percentage  is  small, 
there  are  many  pay  patients  who  are  equally 
appreciative. 

With  a  house  fitted  for  a  few  patients, 
both  the  nurse  and  the  committee  would 
feel  that  the  highest  aim  had  been  attained. 

The  stamp  saving  system  was  introduced 
into  the  schools  in  1904  and  has  since  been 
carried  on  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
Mrs.  Edward  Kirkland,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  reports  a  steady  increase  in  the 
deposits  and  number  of  children  who  save 
money  through  the  system. 

The  original  cost  to  the  Club  was  about 
$25.00.  Stamps  representing  the  amounts 
brought  each  week  by  the  child  are  attached 
to  a  stamp-saving  card,  which  the  child 
keeps.    When  the  amount  reaches  $1.00 


it  is  transferred  for  him,  if  he  wishes,  to  his 
own  account  in  a  savings  bank.  During 
the  year  1904-05,  $662.27  was  brought  in 
to  be  represented  on  the  cards.  Five 
hundred  and  seven  children  took  out  cards 
and  188  took  their  money  to  the  savings 
bank,  making  a  deposit  of  $393.78.  Each 
school  year  the  amount  saved  has  been 
gradually  increased  and  the  uses  to  which 
thechildren  have  put  themoney  thus  saved, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  practical  and 
useful,  showing  what  good  work  is  doing 
in  encouraging  the  children  to  save  the 
pennies.  One  boy  pays  the  water  tax  with 
his  savings,  others  buy  shoes,  hats,  clothes, 
Christmas  gifts  and  often  long  coveted  toys 
or  pleasures.  One  boy  saved  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  bicycle,  a  girl  toward  a  doll 
carriage,  and  many  others  have  helped 
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There  will  be  more  than 

FOURTEEN  PAGES 

OF  SOUD  ILLUSTBATIOII 

in  tile  next  VtiiiiBlilftr* 

a  degree  of  pictorial  preMiUtfiofi  nada 

possible  by  the  atoiy  of 

The  Vermont  State  Fair 
in  Pictures 

from  photographs  Mcnred  by  the  employ- 

n.ent  of  a  photographer  equipped  with 
special  apparatus  for  this  kind  of  work. 

You  have  seen  pictures, but  few  hke  these 
—everything  is  on  the  go.  horse  racing, 
sheep  driving  by  dogs,  cadet  drills,  auto- 
facing  at  40  miles  an  hour:  and  all 
the  interest  of  the  graMMt  countsy  Ssir,  as 
though  yott  wrnm  it  yooftdfi  prise  floifaiis, 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  crowds  at  the  ticket 
windows,  on  the  midtvay,  at  the  races,  and 
'  at  cwyttainf  woctb  while. 


no  BXTRA  CBAMSB.   10  CIS.  A  COTT. 

ORDER  NOW. 


materially  in  the  needy  homes  from  which 
they  come,  learning  the  lesson  that  a  penn^ 
saved  is  a  penny  earned.  The  work  is 
only  carried  on  in  the  Itnver  grades,  and 
the  $1200.00  saved  in  the  last  two  school 
years  shows  the  success  of  the  work. 

The  officers  havinj;  affairs  in  charge  at 
present  are: 

President,  Miss  Olive  Prentice. 

1st  Vice  President,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bancroft. 
2nd   "       "  MiB.  E.  C.  OsffcxKl. 

lYeasurer,  Missjode  Detvy. 

Secretary,  ^^rs   Gerald  Welch. 

Corre^wnding  Sec.  Mrs.  \V.  F.  HazeUon. 
Dtraclors,  Mrv  M.  H.  Ray 

Mrs.  \V.  G.  Blake 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Perry. 

Mrs.  D.  K.  Pollard. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Tuttle. 

Mrs  F.  L.  Leavett. 

Each  vear  seems  to  hold  out  new  pos- 
sibilities and  new  treasures  in  the  Club  life. 
The  Club  has  been  singularly  successful  in 
all  its  branches  and  iindertnkings,  bursting 
into  life,  a  strong  organization,  growing  in 
membership  and  influence,  hilfilling  its  ob- 
ject, the  mutual  and  social  culture:  the 
promoting  of  ednrational,  literary'  and 
benevolent  objects  and  encouraging  a  gen- 
erous public  spirit  in  the  community. 


 THE  NEW  POLICIES  ^ 

OF  THE 

^fjoenix  jllutual  %ik  Sn^urance 
 Company  


-OP  HARTFORD,  COMNBCTICUT- 


Grant  more  options  than  any  other  Life  Insurance 
policy.  Loans  granted  after  the  Hrst  year.  Cash 
values  after  the  second  yearly  payment  The 
I%oenix  Model  Dividend  System  makes  20  P^y- 
mem  Policies  fully  paid  up  in  15-16  years. 


Qood  Afency  Openings 
Poc  Qood  Men* 


Addfcaa  Home  Ofltoe 
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THK  moot 
rhHrminir, 
pictu  rPiMiiie 
auti  l)«altbful 
Rectioii  nn 
t  b  I  a  c  o  u  r  i  - 
iient.  anil  the 
pl(ke«  tospend 
yo  u  r  vura- 
tton  In  In  th« 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

nnil  nIonK  the  nhnre*  of  LAKE  CHAIIIPLAIN4 
A  Iteaatifiil  brochntv  fclrinK  "  complelc  dpHcrlp- 
lion  of  nil  the  vlllnK«a  and  rM4irtH  located  on  the 
line  (if  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  on  tbesboren  of  l.nke  Cbamplaln.  alao  a  list 
of  Hotel*  and  the  be»tt  Family  Homen,  who  will 
take  auionier  boanlira  at  priren  ranKl»K  trmn 
$4.00  to  $10.00  |j«r  w<>«k.  In  DOW  ready  for  dellrery. 
Mailed  on  rei^elpt  of  6  centH  for  poata^e.  on  appli- 
cation to  T.  H.  HAN  LEY.  N.  E.  P.  A..  360  \V««h- 
Injtoo  St..  Boatoo.  or  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE.  S. 
P.  A..  Sas  llroudwav,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

0.  C.  J0HE8,  J.  W.  HAMLET, 

Oen'l  Manager.  (}«d'1  Patsangar  Agt. 


Every 

Team  Owner 

should  be  prepared  for  the  common 
ailments  and  hurts.  Wisest  plan  to 
have  on  hand  the  approved  n-mcdy, 
the  one  everybody  kuows  and  en- 
dorses. 

Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure 

Por  5p«vin.  Curb,5plifit,  KlngtMne.  C«iU, 
Wounds,  5orr«,  bWMOcy,  OalU,  etc.  No 

equal  in  the  world. 

Cued  AO  AUHMMts. 

Alhanx,  V.  Y.  17 1-ark  Ave,  lUrvb  8,  IDOb. 
Vt  U.J.  KoDdallCo 

Kiio«l>uiv  Fall«.  Vt. 
Q^CIf'tDen  — l'lt-aB45  rend  in49  a  oopx  of  yoar 
•  Troatliw  on  ih«<  Hor>«  >ii<l  bin  Ul »«•»«■». "  I 
fliiij  jniiT  KpfuJall'sKpavtri  Cum  all  rlKlit,  I 
am  eiii|ilc>jrr<l  by  W.  M.  Wliltiief  *  Ol,  of 
Allwnjr.  aiKl  It  hancaredall  allmoota  to  our 
•Uhlri,  HiMTiii  Curb,  ItlnKboue  aad  Ulp 
IMMtaaea,  aud  uUMr  •llmrtita 

W1LLI£  J.  MAUGBTER, 
O^fai'hnian. 

Price  91;  6  tor  $5.  Greatest  known 
llniiiieut  for  family  u.hh.  AU  druKKl^LS 
8fll  It.  Acivpt  DO  8UlMlitut»*.  The  great 
l><>ok,  "A  rreatlae  on  the  HorM,"  tree 
from  dru^Ki^^x  or 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.. 
EnMbttTfl  F«ll&,  Vcnnoot. 


Randolph  Sanatorium,  mc 

DR.  J.  P.  GIFFORD.  Medical  Director, 
MISS  KATHARINE  LEHAN,  Head  Nurae. 

Thia  well-«i|iilp|ied  Sanatorium.  pleaMantly  lo- 
cated  amid  nioHt  henttbtnl  aarroundlnKH,  offem  a 
aplendid  retreat  for  the  Hick  and  HiitrerinK- 

Thoroughly  [-ompeteiit  medical  itklll.  efllclent 
and  kindl.v  nurHea.  and  honiHlke  treatment  con- 
apire  to  return  patleota  to  their  hom««  well  and 
bappj.  OpuratlDK  mom  provided  with  every- 
thing modern  In  anr»rery.  \  fine  rword  of  auV- 
c««aful  raaea.  A  well-ordered  Inatltattoo,  whera 
nature  and  adence  aid  In  the  mttoratlon  of  health- 
Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 
Addresa  the  Medical  Director,  RANDOLPH,  VT. 


LADIES' 
COATS, 


LANPMCR  rV99 


Ladies'  Plush 
Lined  Coats  with 
fiir  collars  are 
very  popular  this 
season. — 

They  are  styl- 
ish, warm  and 
serviceable. — 

The  price  is 
within  the  reach 
of  the  masses 
and  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an 
expensive  gar- 
ment. 

Please  call  and 
see  them. 

WHEELER 
BROS.. 

White  River 
Junction.  Vt. 
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Craton  anb  linbgr  nerk  a  frperialrp. 

C  B.  I^ugbef ,  3D.  30. 

Sibitt  Hiber  Junction.  Vt. 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor,  vt. 


HOT  WATER.  BTCAM  AND  HOT  AIR 

Hoating  and  sanitary  Plumbing^ 

THE  aUARANTEBD  KIND. 
Big  liM«f  Batli  TulM,  CloMto  aad  Fitting  In  STOCK. 
8et  up  Immetllateljr  Uy  reliable  men.  —  We  entlniate. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OF 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  suwe. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
White  RlTcr  Junction,  Vt. 

We  Weave  RUGS  FVom 
Your  Worn  and  discard- 
ed Carpets -Circular- 

 No  Agents  

BELGRADE  RUG  Co 

32  Mollis St:BO«ton. 


Agents  Wanted 


in  every  village  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  and 
Canadian  Provinces,  where  we 
have  no  representative,  to  buy 
for  us 

Hides,  Calf  Skins,  Sheep 
Pelts,  Tallow  and  Bones 

AND  TO  SELL 

Page's  Perfected  Poultry 
Food. 

trE  FURNISH  CASH. 

HE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Address  for  Terms 

Carroll  S.  Page, 

HYDE  PARK.  VT. 
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ople  Buy  HAN  OVERS 


BCC3.11SC"""^^^^   know   Smith  &  Son 

insist  that  only  pure  materials 

be  used,  that  absolute  cleanliness  obtains  in  the  manu- 

facture,  that  every  detail  of  skill  and  ingenuity  is 
employed  to  make  HANOVER  CRACKERS  the 
best  of  their  kind  and  just  as  good  tomorrow  as  today. 


The  blue  box  is  a  deaxly  fiuniluir 
sight  to  many  a  New  England  hooae- 

Sold  by  mott  grooeis. 
100  count. 


THE 


Illustrations 

in  this  and  other  issues  of  Cfje  "VJermonter 

are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  V. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 

reasonable  prices. 
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Untoerfiitp  of  Vermont 
College  ot  iliebtcttte. 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  unc-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  eqviqiped  Labonftories, 
CommodiouB  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Evefy  fecility  for  Instruction* 

^umeroiui  Climcft  j* 

For  mnouDoemcnt  and  <iirtlicr  mfonm- 
tion,  adidreit 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
BarUii(Uin,  Vermont. 


An  endowp^  school  of  thr-  highest  standard?!. 
College  prcpAialory,  iicicrjtjfn,,  rnuisic,  art,  and 
business  courses.  <l  Nine  modern  buildings. 
Separate  dortnitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  #  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
ptavskal  mining  fi^r  g:i(is.  ^  An  ideal  locatiaii, 
m»  teaehers.  pr  grr-ssive  tmttiodB,  mw  labora- 
torica,  workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  ottt>of*door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  achcMl 
USb  un«isuaUj  aamcat  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALOBR.  A.  If..  Prindpal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,   .  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University  

A   C  OLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING  MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  En^neering^ 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  ol  the 

State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD.  VERMONT. 


 GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS  — 

10,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  dc- 
^  partments  enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  i.s  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durahiliry,  style  and  sea:>unablc  Koodb. 

E\rry  (icpartnicnt  k  tilled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Bru«- 
Sflls,  Tapestries  and  Kashmicrs  and  Kihro  is  t-xifptionalK  stronir  fnr  a 
country  &tore.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  tnrill  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  corns  in  and  look  whether  joa  buy  or 
not  Fair  pctoea  marked  in  fdain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


WiintiSiov,  VU 
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THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  VT. 

Capital,  550,000. 

Surplus  and  Undivided 
Profits.  540,000. 

Deposits,  5625,000. 

This  Bank  pays  interest  on  Saving  Bank 
Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


per  annum,  compounded  semi-annually. 

All  taxes  paid  on  individual  deposits 
not  in  excess  of  $2,000. 

Investments  carefully  m.-ide,  with  safety  of 
principal  as  the  first  consideration. 


DOMMAN  ■RIDOMAM.  Pnesidcnt. 

I.   P.  TITUS.  VlCC-^NCSIDCNT. 

W.  a.  CRANOALL.  TRCASURCR. 


There's  a  bit  of  interest  in  warships  just 
now.  In  the  next  Vermonter  we  go  aboard 
the  new  "  Vermont"  and  see 

THE  SILVER  SERVICE 

presented.  Views  of  the  Vermont  official 
party  and  a  new  full  page  picture  of  the 
new  "Vermont"  before  putting  to  sea. 
PresenUtion  speeches  of  Governor  Proc- 
tor Ithe  servicei,  Mrs.  North  ithe  flagi,  and 
Mrs.  Reed  (the  comfort  bags). 


Woodstock  iNN,(Vt.)r;r 

(;ol(  Cuurar,  Clanninc  Dritc*. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Manager. 
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nationdl  Dfe  Insuraiice  Zmpm* 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1140.                                  OPERATINO  IN  42  STATES. 

Ins.  in  Force,  (Sit:")  $148,797,787.00 
Assets,      -      -  37,511,373.24 
Surplus,        -      -  4,224,287.21 

JOSEPH  A.  DF.  BOER,  Prewdcnt.              HARRY  M    CUTLER,  Treasurer. 
JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  Vice-Pretident.           A.  M.  BISKKK,  M.  D  , Medical  Director. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice-PlcridcM.        CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actuwy. 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK.  Scovianr.               FRED  A.  UOWLAND,  CowMd. 

S.  S.  BALiLiARD.  General  Aeent.  Montoelier.  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Hyde  Pwlc,  Vt. 

E.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  &  SON.  Gen.  Agts..  St.  Johnsbuiy,  Vt. 

H.  S.  TAYLOR  ft  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  BratUeboro,  Vt. 

T.  S.  PBCK,  General  Ag^t,  BurUncton,  Vt. 

NO  TWO  ALIKE. 

We  have  safe-deposit  boxes  for  rent. 

I'hese  boxes  (or  safes)  are  designed  for  the  storage  of 
valuable  papers.    Two  keys  are  required  to  open  a  safe. 

No  liuo  locks  alike. 

You  keep  one  key,  we  the  other. 

We  rent  these  safes  by  tlie  year  at  Five  Dollars  and  up. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNC1I0N.  VL 

Digitized  by  Google 


lOc  A  Copy. 


$1.00  A  Year. 


The  5tate  Hagazine. 


A  PAIR  OF  JERSEY  HBIPBRS  IN  THE  JUDGING  RING. 


The  Story  of  the  State  Fair.  ^ 
Presentation  of  the  Silver  Service. 


^ubli0f)eb  i«onti)lp  bp  Cfjai.  ».  Cumming^,  lSSH)itt  »ibfr  Junction,  Vermont. 

_  ^  ^  Google 


THE  VERMONTER 


A  STATE  INSTITUTION, 
THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organixed  A.  D.  1828.  OF   MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  1^3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 
Lowest  Possible  Cost.    Its  Iosbcs  are  adjusted  and 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage. 

See  your  local  Agent. 

GEO.  O.  8TRATTON,  President. 
U3UIS  P.  GLEASON.  Vice-President. 

JAMES  T.  8ABIN.  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Treasurer. 

N 


OTE  the  clean  class  of  advertising  in  tCbt  ^rtmontrr.  Compare  it  with  any  other  publication. 
It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  standing,  of  national  reputation  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont. 


SAMUEL  E.  PINCREE. 

PrrmdCTil. 

DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vicf-PreiiilciiL 


AI>'RRD  E.  WATSON, 

Trnnrcr. 

GEORGE  H.  WATSON. 

Amc  TrnMrcr. 


WHITE  RIVKR  JUNCTION.  VT. 
New  Sarinxi  Bank  Block.  Mata  Slraec. 


Banklnc  Hourt:  9  A.  M.  (o  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  I  P.  M. 

Rn-rlrrt  and  pay!  dcpoiiii  each  buainen  day  Id  the  ytu. 
Home  Sat  inet  Banka  loaned  FREE  apon  ibe  initial 
drpoail  of  One  Dollar. 


Drpoaiti  made  o«  ibe  fim  four  tMi«ia«««  dajra  of  anr  aesik 
draw  Inierer  from  the  1(1. 

tnirrrtt  will  be  rrrditrd  to  depoiitora  Jaauary  tit  and  Jgljr  iM. 
conpoandinc  twice  a  rear. 

There  are  no  Mockholderf  in  tbit  bank.  All  the  eaminri.  Ina 
e>prnK«.  belonfllif  tu  depwiituri. 

ALL  TAXES  ARr  PAID  BV  THE  BANK  ON 
DEPOSITS  OF  S2000  OR  LESS. 

Thit  Inftitution  li  (ubiecl  la  the  (upeniiion  of  tke  Stale  la- 
ipertur  of  (''inanre. 

No  money  of  (he  bank  can  be  loaned  to  any  of  it*  officer*. 

Tbii  Bank  prrfrrt  Vermont  xx-uhtin  for  the  Inveatment  of  it* 
land*,  and  •rndf  no  money  out  ol  tbc  *tatc  until  tbe  boac 
demand  kaa  been  met. 


When  Patronizing  our  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Vermonter. 


Google . 


9  tlrilnite  to  0Uii  Vmmt. 


BY  OCAN  CLARHC. 


All  hail  our  own  Gret-n  Mountain  State, 
Though  sn\all  in  si/e,  in  glory  great! 
Her  nkcs  and  rivers,  brooks  and  rills, 
Her  woods  and  valet,  and  ^Ken-clad  hills 
in  lovelinett  nay  wdl  compare 
With  any  land  supiemeljr  fur. 

Her  rock-ribbed  mouBtaiBB  laiaed  on  high 
Like  Titan  vndls  to  lift  the  iky— 

Bederked  with  mhrs  of  living  green- 
Add  y;randeur  to  each  rural  wene, 
And  guard  the  valleys  at  their  feet 
From  blighting  winds  and  scorching  heat. 

Bcnrath  her  genial  summer  skies 
She  srrms  ulmixt  a  paraklisc; 
When  autumn's  ina|^c  crystal  dews 
Dye  all  the  leUfCCWith  rainbow  hucSt 
Her  laodMipet  new  a  splendor  show 
That  rivals  e*cn  tlie  snnaet  glow. 

Whh  lunves.  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep. 
That  grow  their  wolth  while  farmeta  ilctp} 
With  sugar,  mntte,  inarble,  slate — 
And  iniits  and  fact'rics  adequate; 
With  dairies,  fowls,  and  fruit  galore, 
,  Why  need  Vemiomert  righ  for  aaoi«r 

Tho'  rocks  and  stones  obstruct  her  soil 
And  render  hard  the  summer' s  toil. 
When  autunm*!  harvest  all  is  o'er 
Abtrndaace  crowds  eadt  threshing  floor; 
And  well'fed  children  roond  each  health 
Are  gay  as  if  they  owned  the  earth. 

What  if  the  winds  do  Aercely  blow 
And  pile  the  roads  with  drifted  .snow? 

Thcv  do  not  daunt  her  boys  and  girls. 
Nor  make  of  tlinn  poor  coward  churls, 
For  wading  snow  in  air  that's  chill 
Develops  courage,  suength  and  will. 


Since  Ethan  Allen  took  "  Old  Ti  " 

In  name  of  Htm  who  reigns  on  high, 

"  (irecn  Mountain  Boys,"  as  brave  as  those 

"  Old  Ethan  *'  for  his  daring  chose. 

Have  wrought  great  deeds  as  worthy  fame 

As  his  "in  Great  Jehoi'ah's  name." 

As  when  the  proud,  and  haughty  South 
'*  Secession  **  spoke  fimn  cannon's  RMVith, 

Her  heroes  pourrd  from  every  town 
To  put  the  lawless  traitors  down, 
And  fought  till  Grim  Rebellion,  sore, 
Gave  up  the  phost — and  war  was  o'er. 

E'en  so  "Green  Mountain  Girls"  were  true 
Ar\d  loyal  as  tlie  "  Boys  in  Hlue," 
And  all  they  could,  was  bravely  dune 
To  aid  the  cause  our  soldiers  won; 
^thcm,  in  camp,  the  nek  wcfa  healed, 
while  those  at  home  helped  till  the  €fM. 

A  refuge  from  the  wear  and  tear 
Of  business  turmoil  filled  with  care— 
A  healthful,  bracing,  cool  retreat 
From  noxious  air  in  1  stifling  heat- 
Vermont  affords  each  city  guest 
The  boon  of  comfort,  peace,  and  rest. 

The  best  of  all  her  splendid  charms 
Of  mountains,  \-allcys,  hills  and  farms; 
Worth  more  than  hidls  for  Ghurrh  or  State 
Tho'  built  of  marble,  roofed  with  slate ; 

ore  loved  dun  pafaiee  walls  and  domea 
Are  modest,  peaceful,  Dear  Old  Homes. 

Then  hail  to  thee!  dear  native  State, 
Thy  sacred  name  we  veneiate; 

Thy  many  virtues  shine  afnr. 
And  well  hast  thou  iicvw  named:    "  The  star 
That  never  sets,"  but  faithful  waits — 
The  cynosure  to  Heaven's  own  gates! 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  FAIR. 


TOLD  BY  A  VCRMONTER. 


D 


1 1 )  they  have  a  Fair  at  White  Rh  -er  ? 

Did  they? 

Say,  you 
o  u  g  h  t  e  r 
been  there. 
It  was  the 
greatest 
event  that 
ever  came 
off  inNorth- 
e  rn  New 
England. 
It  aston- 
ished its 
promoters, 
the  people 
of  White 
River  and 
all  who  saw 
it.  Fi  om  a 
mere  noth- 
in'  it  took 
root  and 
flourished,  and  grew  and  grew,  and  e.\- 
panded  at  the  last  minute  till  the  Fair  Man- 
agers and  the  35  carpenters  who  had  worked 
from  the  8th  of  June  to  Oct.  i  were  ta.xed 
to  their  utmost  trying  to  cope  with  it. 
'Twas  a  welcome  day  to  Contractor  Adams 
when  the  exhibits  stopped  comin'  and  his 
work  was  done. 

Then  the  people.  The  hotels  couldn't 
care  for  'em,  the  restaurants  on  the  grounds 
didn't  plan  to  feed  so  many,  the  railroads 
didn't  send  tickets  enough  to  the  stations 
on  the  line,  nor  have  cars  enough  on  the 
trains. 

How'd  White  River  come  to  get  the  State 
Fair?  Well,  we  wuz  on  the  tail  of  the  kite. 
Few  cared  whether  we  had  it  or  not.  Had 
fairs  here  some  years  ago.  Then  they 
took  the  old  grounds  beyond  Sykeses, 
where  they  had  fairs  forty  years  ago,  cut 


WILL  HE  MAKE  IT? 


out  the  highway  through  it,  built  a  kite- 
shaped  mile  track,  like  one  at  'ud  jest 
been  tried  out  over' n  Maine  or  somewhere, 
an'  was  thought  to  be  fast,  put  up  a  lot  of 
buildin's  and  a  stand  like  the  one  at  Brat- 
tleboro,  and  built  a  branch  line  from  the 
Woodstock  railroad.  Seems  if  it  would  be 
a  go.  But  it  rained  so  the  first  three  years 
of  the  Fair  that  the  leading  citizens  give  it 
up,  and  three  or  four  others  tried  their 
hands  at  it.  They  couldn't  make  it  go, 
settled  their  bills  for  half— didn't  pay  their 
premiums  or  something  like  that — public 
lost  confidence  and  they  quit.  While  it 
lasted  we  had  what  was  called  the  State 
Fair  every  other  year,  with  Rutland,  an' 
ofi  years  Inter-  State  Fairs  an'  such.  But 
they  never  had  a  crowd  that  filled  the 
grounds — seven  thousand  looked  lost,  I 
tell  ye.  'Bout  everybody  in  the  village 
had  shares  in  the  thing  and  any  of  'em 
would-a  sold  out  for  1 5  cents  toward  the 
last.  Well,  they  tore  up  the  railroad,  and 
used  the  buildin's  for  storage,  and  let  'em 
go  to  seed  generally. 

When  Max  Evarts  stirred  around  with 
his  $5,000  offer,  and  the  thousand  from  the 
legislature,  there  wa'n't  anybody  but  a  few 
horsemen  had  a  hope  of  gettin'  it  here. 
Of  course  Burlington  would  get  it.  They 
seemed  to  be  landin'  everything.  Or  if 
they  didn't  Rutland  would.  Still,  as  mat- 
ters dragged,  our  horsemen  got  busy,  saw 
they  could  raise  the  rest  of  the  $15,000 
needed  to  fix  things  up,  and  got  quietly  to 
work. 

'  Bout  the  time  the  thing  was  to  be  set- 
tled Frank  Wheeler,  upt'  the  West  village, 
reported  that  he'd  been  trying  to  sell  fer- 
tilizer to  a  farmer  near  Burlington,  while  on 
his  travels,  but  the  feller  wouldn't  buy. 
Wan't  goin'  to  need  it;  farm  was  all  staked 
out  an'  he  was  goin'  to  sell  t'  the  State  Fair 
folks  for  $5,000,  for  the  fair  ground. 
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THE  CRUSH  AT  THE  FAIR-GROUIID  nCKET-OFFICE. 

Three  ticket  windows  proved  inadetjuate  tii  »ell  rniin  fast  enoui;h  nn  the  aeoind  dav,  and  then-  was  much  tletav.  The 
iMt  car  ot  a  train  which  has  Just  arrived  at  the  Billings  Park  station  is  seen  at  the  Icit'    There  arc  ttvo  other  eotranom. 


A  Kroop  nt  tMtjMi-'i  Irom  Kutland. 

E.  C.  TUTTLE,    U.  S.  SENATOR  REDFIELD  PROCTOR.     DR.  MEAD,     NEWMAII  K.  CHAFFEE. 

Tuttlc  Puhlishin»j  Mouse.  (Futher  of  the  Governor  ]  Vrt*  of  llowc  Sc;iIo  Works.       On  State  Prison  Board. 

"What  class  of  exhibit*  will  you  jilacc  i»»  in?"  ;iskt-J  thi  Senator  jocosely,  on  bcinjt  held  up  by  the  Vermontek  man. 
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Then  one  night  John  Bacon  and  Geo. 
Aitken  came  home  on  the  train  and  said 
we'd  got  the  fair.  Didn't  stir  anybody  up 
then.  Seemed  kind  o'  visionary.  But  as 
the  summer  went  on  the  new  half  mile 
track  was  built  inside  the  old  mile  track 
(same  as  they  done  at  Providence)  and 
usin'  a  stretch  of  it — they  put  up  a  new 
stand,  holdin'  4,000  people,  a  judge's 
stand  and  a  big  platform,  built  a  new 


in'  in  cars  down  in  the  yard.  A  man  that 
had  been  to  Sherbrooke  said  there  was 
more  cattle  on  the  grounds  than  they  had 
to  the  Sherbrooke  Fair. 

Fred  Davis  was  worked  most  to  death 
in  the  Hide  office  down  t'  the  village. 
Everything  was  bcin'  done  new.  Entries 
was  comin'  thick  an'  fast,  and  it  took  some 
figurin*  to  find  where  they'd  stop  and  more 
hustlin'  t'  see  that  they  was  covered. 


A  REALLY  TRULY  VERMONT  MORGAN. 

One  ot  manv  at  the  Fair. 


board  fence  all  around,  re-roofed  all  the 
buildin's,  fixed  up  the  old  halls,  built  two 
new  horse  sheds  100  feet  long,  and  one  300 
feet  long,  added  70  feet  to  the  end  of  all 
six  cattle  sheds,  and  made  three  new  ones, 
each  200  feet  long,  and  bigger  quarters  for 
the  dogs  and  poultry.  Then  they  relaid 
the  railroad  track  and  the  sidin'  near  the 
main  gate.  It  begun  to  look  like  the  real 
thing. 

On  the  last  Sunday  Evarts  himself  was 
up  on  the  roof  in  the  rain,  encouragin'  and 
helpin'  the  men  that  was  rushin'  up  the 
last  sheds  for  cattle  that  was  comin'  —  wait- 


'Tsuh  wonder  to  me  that  they  got 
that  Fair  ready  on  time.  First  the 
week,  members  of  the  State  Fair  Commis- 
sion begun  to  come  to  help,  an'  then  they 
was  day  an'  night  sessions  regular.  What 
about  this  and  what  about  that.  Ten  car- 
loads of  bosses  come  in  by  night.  Must 
git  "em  up  to  the  grounds  right  off  an' 
make  'em  feel  comfortable.  Wagon-load 
er  fish-cans  too,  to  be  put  right  in.  Folks 
callin'  up  by  telephone,  wantin'  to  know 
if  they  had  a  place  for  400  species  of  one 
kind  of  cut  flowers.  (  Where  was  we  to 
git  bottles  enough  fo'  'em?)  or  writin'  to 
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It  required  much  active  persuasion  ti>  get  people  to  stand  away  Tor 
tunit.v  to  make  an  exposure. 


HUGH  BE-RIBBONED  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

just  a  Kccond' 


to  ^ve  the  photoi^rapher  oppor> 


know  if  there  was  room  for  their  herd,  or 
how  big  a  space  could  they  have  for  two 
woodchucks.  The  best  box  stalls  must  be 
reserved  for  the  Government  Morgans. 
("Go  an'  get  padlocks  an'  put  'em  on.") 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD  ROAN  STEERS,  WEIGHT  4,400, 

which  won  tirst  |ireiiiium  and  were  bv>t  ami  I'attcst  cattle  on  the  grounds. 


Disputes  to  be  settled  about  who  should 
have  spaces  in  Floral  Hall.  Fakirs  had  to 
be  "sized  up"  and  locations  marked  on 
the  blue  print  for  them  that  appeared  all 
right,  peanut  'n'  post-card  privileges  to  be 

given  out  an'  the 
score-card  privi- 
lege awarded  to 
th'  lowest  bidder 
— an  '  who  was  to 
milk  the  cows, 
an'  was  the  judge 
of  cheese  comin' 
— 'n'  the  Dart- 
mouth students 
to  help  out  on  the 
clerical  work — 
'n'  a  thousand 
things  more.  F' 
't  'adn't  been  f'r 
a  basket  o'  grapes 
to  munch  on  late 
nights  they  might 
a  gone  plumb 
crazy. 

By  Monday 
mornin'  a  com- 
munity of  shacks 
and  tents  had 
sprung  up  all 
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AN  HOURLY  SCENE  IN  THE  JUDGING  RING. 


along  the  main  streets  of  the  Fair,  an'  de- 
spite occasional  showers  the  finishin'  prep- 
arations was  goin'  on  with  a  rush,  drivin'  the 
last  stakes,  an'  puttin'  up  the  big  painted 
banners  and  flags,  'n'  the  decorations. 
VV^agon's  was  a-comin'  in  with  belated 
stuff,  an'  there  was  a  great  clatter  in  the 


halls  where  everybody  was  puttin'  up  his 
exhibit.  At  noon  the  ladies  swarmed  in  to 
help  the  men  and  things  went  up  on  all 
sides  in  a  hurry.  The  orphonium,  or  what- 
ever you  call  the  big  wagon  all  covered 
with  horns,  was  tunin'  up  outside  every 
little  while  something  grand,  jest  to  see  if 


COMING  SOME.   A  RARE  MOMENT  IN  THE  20-MILE  AUTOMOBILE  RACE,  WHEN  TWO  OF  THE 
CARS  GOING  40  MILES  AN  HOUR  CAME  INTO  VISION  OF  THE  CAMERA  AT  ONCE. 

T<>  get  the  full  benctitnf  this  one  should  hear  the  terrific  clinrtliniy  fmin  the  wiJe  «,*>cn  exhaust  of  the  muchinrs.  Note 
driver  ot  tin>t  car  and  the  two  cudru  rrouchcd  down  to  lessen  rc^iistann-  to  the  wind,  the  cadets  ready  to  stund  and  lean  out 
at  the  curves.   These  trials  took  phicc  in  the  early  forenoon  when  the  horx-mcn  had  ■<■  l  Uiin  on  the'  track. 
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the  pipes  was  in  order  I  suppose.  Down 
ch'  machinery  buildin  'the  gasolene  engines 
was  a  chuggin',  an'  one  kind  'n'  another 
of  farm  machinery  set  agoin'  to  show  visi- 
tors. There  was  quite  a  lot  of  mud  in 
places  an'  it  wan't  (juite  certain  whether 
the  sun  was  goin'  to  shine  or  not.  When- 
ever 'twould  get  through  the  clouds  for  a 
minute  the  effect  on  humans  was  quite  elec- 
trifyin'. 


Fair'd  gone  up  by  rail.  One  of  the  inter- 
estin'  things  I  see  was  a  bang-up  big  gipsy 
camp,  near  the  Pair,  with  big  painted 
wagons,  tethered  bosses,  kids  rompin' 
round,  and  the  gypsy  folks  cookin'  and 
standin'  round  their  tires. 

By  Tuesday  morning  the  old  ticket  office 
was  set  up  again  down  town,  and  the  two 
passenger  trains,  under  charge  of  Mike 
Powers,  was  runnin'  every  fifteen  minutes, 


THE  GOVERNOR  A  VISITOR  AT  OFFICER'S  ROW. 

Lieut.  Chapman,  Cotnmitndant.  Governor  Proctor. 

Every  team  in  the  village  was  makin'  just  as  they  used  to. 
record  trips  to  the  grounds  and  you 
couldn't  hire  one  lor  money.  Show 
people  was  goin'  up  atop  of  their  loads, 
cattle  was  bein'  driven  through  the  streets, 
led  horses,  loads  of  boards  and  lumber, 
bakers'  carts  was  humpin'  to  the  grounds, 
and  e.xtra  express  teams  was  doin'  their  ut- 
most to  get  the  great  stacks  of  chicken 
coops  and  things  to  the  office  they  had  up 
there.      Of  course  the  biggest  part  the 


Hack  for  the  fair- 
grounds— goin'  right  up  !"  was  the  cry  of 
the  teamsters  as  of  old. 

The  folks  come  that  first  day — about 
seven  thousand  of  'em,  as  many  as  we  ex- 
pected. The  Fair  was  ready.  But  folks 
acted  different  from  what  they  do  at  fairs 
generally.  They  wan't  no  exhibitor  could 
catch  "em  for  long.  They  come  through 
the  halls,  scatterin'  along,  interested — but 
walkin'  usually.    They'd  found  there  was 
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was  the  liveliest 
fair,  I  ever  see. 
Vou  didn't  have 
to  hang  around  in 
Floral  Hall,  an' 
listen  to  the  pian- 
ners,  and  count  the 
sofa  cushions,  an' 
look  at  the  braided 
rugs,  and  the 
cookin',  an'  the 
Shakers  in  their 
sun-bonnets,  or 
stand  at  the  merry- 
go-round  or  hang 
on  the  track  fence 
cause  you  didn't 
know  what  to  do 
with  yourself.  No, 
s\v-ree.'  I  don't 
b  e 1 i  eve  anybody 
saw  all  that  fair  in  a 
day  as  they  wanted 
to.  The  printed 
program  called  for 
DORSET  RAM  FROM  A  VERMOIfT  FARM.  almighty  lot  of 

winner  of  ist  prUc  Vt.  Slate  Fair.    Champion  ram  ut  Columbu*.  Ohio  and  Syracuse.  N  V.      ^^CntS  nobody  evet 

saw  pulled  ofT  at  a 

more  of  a  fair  than  they  thought— and  country  fair  before.  You  couldn't  watch 'em 
proposed  to  see  it  all.    In  that  respect  it    all — no  more'n  a  three  ring  circus. 


DORSET  SHEEP  FROM  A  VERnOIfT  FARM. 

Finit  prize  yearling  ewe  wliich  wua  chiimptun  at  Columlms,  Ohio  and  Syracuhc,  N.  Y. 
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A  PRETTY  START 

Obtainrd,  after  repeated  scoring,  by  caustic  call-downs 
failed  to  come  to  the  mark. 

Right  inside  the  main  gate,  on  the  right, 
was  the  big  poultry  exhibit — new  house 
an'  splendid  new  coops— moren'  a  thous- 
and fowls,  'n'  then  they  was  the  dog  show 
next  to  it — 'n'  beyond  that — porkers  'n' 
their  families  an'  sheep,  in  covered  pens. 
Front  of  all  this  was  cattle,  cattle,  cattle, 
in  long  new  sheds,  'n'  more  of  the  sheep. 
Everybody  said  they  never  saw  such  fine 
cattle.  Well,  they  wan' t  all  Vermont,  they 
was  the  best  from  everywhere.  You  knew 
they  had  the  blood  right  in  'em  before 
you  saw  the  ribbons  overhead.  It  said  on 
the  advertisin'  that  they  printed  in  the 


HEARING  THE  WIRE. 


U1  THE  2:24  PACE. 

Inim  Starter  Pike  and  prumi»e  i>l  a  #25.00  fine  ii  one  driver 

papers  "This  is  the  Fair  that  elevates 
farmin'."  Well,  'twas  so.  Make  ye 
wish  ye  was  a  farmer  to  take  a  look  around. 
I  thought  of  them  words  more'n  once,  an' 
was  proud  of  what  Vermont  had  pulled  to- 
gether. Then  you  came  to  the  new  grand- 
stand, with  33  boxes  next  the  tracks,  a 
whoppin'  restaurant  underneath,  and  a  fine 
two-story  judge's  stand  across  from  it. 
An'  say,  you  ought  to  see  the  view  from 
along  there — pleasant  farm  land,  the  tops 
of  wood-crowned  hills,  ('cause  yer  high  up) 
— an'  way  of! — over  ahead,  the  farm-dotted 
hills  of  New  Hampshire.  Proud  of  it  ! 
Not  because  it's  near  White  River,  but  in 
Vermont.  I  tell  ye  we've  got  the  Fair 
that  city  folks  are  comin'  to  see  when  they 
hear  of  it. 

Right  off  the  south  end  of  that  stand  a 
large  space  was  roped  off  for  automobiles 
— '  'Ga-rarge, ' '  they  called  it.  And  still  fur- 
ther on  the  hill-side,  was  the  brown  colored 
tents  of  the  cadets  from  Norwich  L'niver- 
sity — the  military  college  of  the  state. 

Right  at  the  left  of  the  gate  was  a  big 
merry-go-round — a  zipper,  sure  enough  ! 
and  beyond  that  a  solid  frontage  of  show 
tents  and  fakirs  two  an'  three  deep  for 
quite  a  ways.  They  wan't  there  to  fleece 
the  public.  They  didn't  let  on  that  kind. 
Instructive  an'  amusin',  everything  from 
fortune  tellin'  to  a  menagerie  with  big  black 
bears.  Other  side  of  this  amusement  street 
was  the  floral  hall,  with  pianos,  taxidermy, 
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home  furnishings,  manual  school  work, 
crayon  an'  oil  paintings,  and  fancy  work 
ot  every  kind.  The  most  restful  place  I 
see  while  I  was  away  from  home  was  the 
tasteful,  parlor-like  space  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  hall,  with  a  green  carpet  and 
comfortable  chairs,  and  a  big  bank  of  photo- 
graphs, put  up  by  the  Vermon ter  for  the 
reception  of  folks  interested  in  its  work. 


Mechanics  Hall,  near  by,  was  made  at- 
tractive  by  displays  of  salt,  flour,  stoves, 
pianos,  the  famous  Northtield  slate,  etc. 

Horticultural  hall  had  long,  wide  benches 
displaying  Vermont'sbest  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers. 

Under  the  ample  roof  of  the  farm  imple- 
ment department  engines  were  runnin'  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery,  an'  dynamos  for 


CALISTHENICS  TO  THE  SOUND  OF  THE  BUGLE  CALU 


QUICK  WORK  BEFORE  THE  GRANDSTAND  BY  THE  NORWICH  CADETS. 
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power  an'  lightin'.  Instructive?  Why, 
I'd  rather  my  boy  would  go  to  the  Ver- 
mont State  Fair  than  any  or  all  the  other 
things  that  happens  in  the  year.  No,  I 
don't  intend  to  under  rate  the  other  fairs — 
the  county  fairs — "reunions,"  we  call  'cm. 
Local  interest  fills  their  grounds  every  time. 
But  the  State  Fair  has  the  best  from  all. 

I'p  and  down  the  track-side  were  the 
tents  of  more  gypsies,  photo,  artists,  "post- 
card stations,"  candy-makers  and  games 
of  skill.  Not  chance.  There  wasn't  a 
gambling  wheel  on  the  grounds. 


most  of  'em  go.  Wednesday  morning 
came  in  a  heavy,  slow  lifting  fog — premon- 
itory of  sun  later.  Teams  and  trains  began 
bringing  in  lots  of  people  early  and  we  saw 
that  the  advertisin'  and  the  first  day  folks 
had  done  their  work.  A  big  circus  manager 
once  said  White  River  Junction  was  the 
best  show  town  of  its  size  in  the  country. 
He  didn't  see  where  all  the  people  came 
from.  We' re  used  to  seeing  i4,ooolookin' 
on  at  the  parade,  and  12,000  in  the  big 
tent.  But  I  tell  you  the  circus  was  out- 
done that  day. 


ON  THE  EAST  THOROFARE,  BETWEEN  EXHIBITIOIf  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  RACE-TRACKS. 

The  line  of  banner  sUndards,  down  through  on  the  left,  to  old  judge's  sUnd  (nppotite  old  ^mnd-stand  at  the  tall  ol  the 
kite)  it  alonK  the  (>riKin;il  inik-  track,  which  the  half-mile,  here  seen,  sweeps  into  at  this  point.  Colooy  o(  hor»e  ahed* 
in  far  distance  on  the  left.    The  new  j^rand.stand  is  just  off  the  right  of  thii)  picture. 


The  horse  sheds  formed  a  considerable 
fair  and  each  was  filled.  The  star  animals, 
of  course  was  the  Morgans  from  the  Gov- 
ernment breeding  stables  at  Burlington, 
established  by  efforts  of  Senator  Proctor, 
that  the  Morgan  strain  may  be  perpetuated 
and  developed.  More  than  300  high  bred 
animals  were  shown  in  all  classes.  A  black- 
smith shop,  with  skilled  workers,  was  an 
accessory  of  this  department. 

Vermont  folks  figure  that  the  middle  day 
of  a  fair  is  the  "best  day,''  so  that's  when 


Specials  arrived  from  everywhere,  and 
one  wan't  enough.  The  first  ones  run 
through  some  stations  without  stoppin'  or 
where  they  had  to,  locked  the  doors  and 
fought  the  people  ofT.  Some  of  the  family 
got  aboard  one  train,  others  another. 
Ladies  rode  miles  on  the  platform.  It  was 
a  crowd,  all  right.  The  morning  train 
from  Woodstock  with  si.\  cars  got  stuck 
on  Shallies  Hill  and  more'n  two  hundred 
men  had  to  get  out  and  push.  Fact. 

The  two  trains  alternating  up  the  hill 
over   the    V   couldn't  take  people  fast 
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RECEPTION  BOOTH  OF  "THE  VERMONTER."  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  FLORAL  HALL. 

Some  ol  the  photographs  used  in  the  V'khmontek  an- rU»*«<l  in  icroups,  as  Kattleship  Vermont,  Manual  Training, 
Scenery,  The  l^i(islalure,  Su|farinK,  t^uarryinn. 


enough.  The  crowd  that  couldn't  get  on 
packed  the  street  clear  across  to  Howard's 
corner.  Many  took  the  middle  of  the 
street  then  and  there  for  the  f  'airgrounds, 
for  the  sidewalks  was  crowded  with  folks 
going  that  way.  Autos,  carriages,  bikes, 
and  every  kind  of  rig  was  a-hustlin'  up 
over  the  terraces  to  the  great  plateau  above 
town  where  was  THE  FAIR  ! 


Pickpockets?  Say—  they  w-a-s  some, 
for  a  fact.  They  must  er  boarded  every 
incoming  train  when  it  was  miles  away. 
But  how  they  could  get  to  a  man  and  away 
when  folks  was  jammed  so,  I  don't  see. 
Must  have  been  two  or  three  in  every  car 
but  nobody  suspicioned  it  that  I've  heard 
of.  Say  they  was  a  slick  crowd.  The 
train  hands  found  empty  pocket-books  in 


Lake  and  Rainbow  Trout  from  Caspian  Lake  and  Von  Behr  or  Brown  Trout  from  BattenkUl  Rlrer. 
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COLLIE  DRIVING  SHEEP  PAST  THE  CAHERA,  AT  COMMAND. 


BANWELL  ROGER,  Old  English  Sheep  iHig. 

Ncvir  l>c;itcn  in  oprii  romprtitinii  in  I'tiitcd  Statc«  "r 
EiiKland  Thcac  dc>K>  tin  nnt  liiiM.-  to  be  tau^hl.  A  six 
monllis  old  pup  will  ol\-(inies  take  bold  and  drive  >lie<rp. 
Thc\  are  pure  bred  and  have  been  cl<»»e  cninpani»n»  of  men 
and  »hi'  p  lor  ^no  years. 


every  car.  Some  folks  found  they'd  been 
"touched"  soon 's  they  pot  here.  Some 
didn't  know  till  later.  Some  lost  money 
that  was  buttoned  in,  and  one  old  gentle- 
man was  relieved  of  a  diamond  scarf  pin  by 
two  young  fellers  that  offered  to  help  him 
out  of  the  car.  There  wan't  a  town  for 
more'n  40  miles  around  but  reported  los- 
ses by  their  folks,  in  items  to  the  papers 
next  week. 

Say,  we  was  the  dead  easiest  parcel  of 
folks  to  go  through  you  ever  heard  of. 
Pickpockets  in  X'ermont !  Who'd  a 
thought  it.  Oh,  of  course  they  was  city 
gentry.  We  ain't  got  no  adepts  at  it  here 
at  home. 

Now  there's  where  the  fair  folks  fell 
down.  A  tip  come  to  White  River  a  week 
ahead  that  a  big  gang  was  workin'  our 
way.  They'd  operated  at  Old  Orchard, 
Saratogy,  and  the  Plattsburg  races.  Sure 
thing.  At  Montpelier,  comin'  down,  they 
near  laid  a  man  out  in  broad  daylight. 
Police?  What  can  si.x  country  constables 
do  in  a  crowd  of  thirty  thousand.  They'd 
ought  to  had  a  dozen  city  detectives  to  nail 
them  fellers  when  they  got  off  the  trains 
and  run  'em  out  of  town  or  into  the  jug 
'til  the  Fair  was  over — that's  the  way  they 
do  at  Brattleboro.  What  do  folks  carry  a 
wad  of  money  to  a  fair  for?  Well,  I  don't 
know, — seems  's  if  ihcy  deserve  to  lose  it. 
I  bet  they  was  congratulations  when  that 
crowd  got  together  again — Far's  I  know 
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the  police  didn't  git  ONE.  But  we  needn't 
feel  much  worked  up.  I  see  by  the  Boston 
papers  pickpockets  worked  the  trains  to 
political  gatherin's  and  such — and  took 
pocket-books,  overcoats  and  grips  from 
Massachusetts  men — till  they  complained 
to  the  railroads  to  police  the  trains.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !    I  guess  we  ain't  so  easy. 

There  was  somethin'  doin'  on  the  grounds 
that  middle  day.  It's  interestin'  to  see  so 
many  people,  and  how  interested  they  all 


display  did  more  to  get  people  to  stand  up 
for  the  fishin'  laws  than  anything  you  could 
do.  There  was  fish  there  I  didn't  know 
we  had  in  our  state. 

Right  near  them  was  two  little  fawn 
deer  with  ribbons  on,  and  a  whole  big  cage 
full  of  English  pheasants,  such  as  is  runnin' 
wild  on  some  estates  round  here.  Pretty 
birds  too. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  got  a  whole  lot  of 
attention.    There  were  more  than  i.ooo 


A  "SNAP"  AT  SUPERIflTElfDENT  FRED  L.  DAVIS  AlfD  MAXWELL  EVARTS. 

Mr.  I>4vis  has  a  tine  farm  al  No.  Htirnfrcl  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association,  the  larifest  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Kvarl*  is  a  prominent  lawyrr  of  New  Vork  City  who  <|>end»  the  week  end  regularly  at  his  fine  muntry 
home  in  Windsor,  where  he  has  other  biisincs?!  interents.  Whatever  he  takev  hold  of  ifoes.  He  is  the  father  of  the  Fair. 
Mr  Evarts  is  President  of  the  Vermont  Kish  and  Game  League  whose  annual  gaOierinK  i.N  popularly  supposed  to  ante, 
date  the  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican  parly  in  Vcrmoot.  lie  was  Windsor's  Representative  at  the  last 
se»?iion  ol  the  I.et{i»!«lurc. 


were.  The  Midway  was  always  crowded 
with  folks  ready  to  hear  what  the  mega- 
phone artists  had  to  say  about  the  ossified 
man,  the  fattest  woman,  the  si.x-legged 
calf,  the  Yucatan  wonder,  biggest  bull  in 
the  world,  and  so  on.  The  halls  were 
jammed  lull.  There  was  always  a  lot  of 
people  at  the  fish  tanks,  lookin'  in  at  the 
trout,  an'  bass  an"  pike, — and  I'll  bet  that 


cattle  in  the  several  classes.  New  Yorkers 
said  we  beat  Syracuse  and  Rochester. 
Farmers*  wives  and  daughters  said  :  "Well 
I  never  saw  such  great  big  cows."  The 
sheep  exhibit  was  said  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive ever  shown  at  a  New  England  Fair. 
It  looked  as  if  X'crmont  farmers  had  gone 
to  sheep-raisin'  again.  Among  some  of 
the  novelties  on  the  grounds  was  Brown 
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Swiss  cattle,  rare  Norman  and  Scotch 
Highland  cattle,  Welsh  ponies  and  Ara- 
bian horses. 

The  Norwich  cadets  was  a  surprise  to 
about  everybody.  I  supposed  it  was  a 
school  lor  6qys,  because  I  know  some  that 
went  there.  That  camp  was  a  crack  mili- 
tary outfit  in  every  particular,  with  1 70  men. 
Say,  they'll  make  a  self-reliant  man  out  ol 
a  doy  almighty  quick.  When  they  come 
to  drillin'  on  the  track  they  got  a  lot  of  ap- 
plause from  that  grand-stand.  Just  like 
the  regulars  I  see  over  t'  Plattsburg  once. 

The  side-hill  beyond  their  camp  was  cov- 
ered with  family  parties,  and  there  was  acres 
of  teams  at  the  end  of  the  track.  A  lot  of 
autos  was  lined  up  in  their  park,  and  folks 
was  standin'  up  in  those  nearest  the  track. 
jThere  |was  more'n  afhundred  cars. J 


The  sheep  drivin'  by  dogs  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  interestin'  things.  One  of 
them  Shepherd  dogs  'ud  drive  a  bunch  of 
sheep  along  the  track,  through  a  gate  and 
into  a  pen  in  the  middle  of  the  field  in  six 
to  eight  minutes.  The  man  that  owned 
him  would  shout  of!  his  orders  short  and 
Scotchy.  The  dog  would  start  the  flock 
or  run  ahead  and  turn  'em,  or  it  two  or 
three  got  away  make  a  detour  away  out 
round  as  tight  as  he  could  go  and  get  'em 
back.  Or  he'd  hold  'em  in  one  place  an' 
lay  down  a  little  ways  off,  awaitin'  orders. 
Sometimes  he'd  run  after 'em  and  wouldn't 
do  the  right  thing.  The  man  would  yell 
at  him  sharp — he'd  stop  right  there,  with 
the  sheep  a-runnin',  look  back  and  with 
his  head  down  seem  to  be  thinkin' — then 
away  he'd  go  after  them.  Sometimes  when 


A  tolM  man  ol  familr  par  in. 


Officcn'i  Row  ind  Norwich  csdn  ramp. 


III  M 


coraanT,  lao).       »  r.  tuaai* 


INSIDE  THE  HALF-MILE  TRACK.  DURING  THE  RACING,  WEDNESD 
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WERY,  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  HALLS. 

he'd  bite  an  obstinate  sheep  on  the  leg  to 
start  him  the  sheep 'ud  turn  an'  show  fight. 
They'd  have  quite  a  Httle  tussle  an'  Collie 
'd  come  out  of  it,  shakin'  his  head,  his 
mouth  full  ol  wool — and  the  grand  stand 
a-  laughin',  but  the  sheep  went  where  he 
wanted  him  to.  A  good  sheep  dog  would 
be  a  help  to  any  farmer.  They  know  as 
much  as  some  folks. 

The  parades  of  fine  horses,  and  prize 
winning  stock  was  something  long  to  be 
remembered. 

The  trotting  was  exceptional  and  a  star 
attraction  but  owin'  to  heavy  rains  the 
track  wan't  in  the  best  ol  condition  and  no 
records  were  broken.  Between  the  races 
there  was  vaudeville,  riding  and  driving 
tournaments,  and  runnin'  races.  And  the 
Montpelier  band  wan't  chary  with  music. 

mnd-ttand.  tcailni  4.U00 


The  automobile  racin'  was  dreaded  by  a 
lot  of  folks,  who  thought  there'd  be  an  ac- 
cident. It  didn't  seem  as  if  we  was  in  Ver- 
mont, to  watch  'em.  The  air  was  charged 
with  that  fierce  rippin'  sound  from  the  rapid 
exhaust  of  the  machines,  goin'  for  all  they 
was  worth.  No  regular  racers— just  tourin' 
cars.  But  they  was  goin'  fast  enough — 
the  best  of  *em  better' n  40  miles  an  hour. 
They  started  together  but't  was  everybody 
lor  himself  after  that.  Each  would  have  a 
man  or  two  hangin'  close  to  the  side,  to 
get  up  and  lean  out  on  the  curves. 

Old  Charley  Taylor,  said  to  be  102  years 
old,  drove  an  exhibition  half  mile,  with  the 
usual  welcome  from  the  grand-stand. 
When  the  starter  introduced  him  he  said 
he  attributed  his  extreme  age  and  vitality 
to  three  things:    "Mr.  Taylor  does  not 

nuiml  Hall.      Old  cntKl-faiMi. 


.Y  AFTERNOON.     ESTIMATED  35,000  PEOPLE  Off  THE  GROUNDS. 
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"Charley  Taylor,  Veteran  Driver. 


Twelve  thousand 
people  came  the 
third  day.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  day  was 
the  iree-for-all  trot 
or  |>ace,  for  a  purse 
of  $600,  when  Ju- 
dex, driven  by  ].  B. 
McKeney,  lowered 
the  track  record 
to  2:115^. 


know  the  taste  ot  any  kind  of  li(iuor  1  j^reat  ap- 
plause); he  has  never  used  tobacco,  (applause 
and  cheers  I ;  and  he  has  never  been  married," 
(tunuiltuous  applause  and  cheering).  That  got 
everybody,  hrsi  and  last. 
It  was  a  great  day. 


Besidence  of  Dr.  Olln  W.  Daley. 


A  BUSY  AFTERNOON  ON  THE  AMUSEMENT  STREET  OF  THE  FAIR. 
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National  Bank  of  White  River  Junction. 


nain  part  foctory  of  Smith  It  Son. 

Vermontbh  oHice  second  and  Uiird  door,  riKhl  end. 


There  was  more  automobile  racin',  fancy  The  people  of  White  River  Junction 
tandem  and  four-in-hand  drivin'  by  ladies,  opened  their  homes  to  visitors  as  they  had 
a  Morgan  horse  parade,  cadet  drills,  and     never  done  before,  giving  those  who  ap- 


DISCHARGE  OF  A  FIELD  PIECE  IN  THE  SHAM  BATTLE  OF  THE  CADETS. 


just  the  same  interest  as  the  other  days. 
Then  there  was  the  great  horse  and  live- 
stock sale.    More  than  $3,000  worth  was 
auctio n e d  o ff  by 
"Sid."  Wilhington. 
This  was  an  idea  of 
Presi  dent  Max 
Evarts,  who  sells 
horses  in  New  York. 
H  e  thinks  there 
should  be  a  place 
where   dealer  and 
buyer  can  get  to- 
gether once  a  year, 
and  that   the  Ver- 
mont St  a  t  e  Fair 
should  be  the  great 
horse  show  of  New 
England. 


plied  through  the  Information  Bureau  their 
best  rooms  at  most  reasonable  prices.  No 
exorbitant  charge  was  asked  for  any  ser- 
vice. The  business 
blocks  ol  the  village 
were  handsomely 
decorated.  With  the 
present  management 
and  a  full  week  of  ex- 
hibition, more  pro- 
vision by  the  restaur- 
ant people,  a  camp 
of  sleeping  tents,  or 
a  temporary  hotel, 
the  X'ermont  State 
Fair  ought  to  be  a 
continual  success. 


About  one- third  of  the  Junction  House. 
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Christian  Endeavor  in  Vermont 


NOTABLE  among  the  fall  conventions 
ofour  various  religious  organizations, 
held  during  October,  the  State  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  stands  as  one  of  the 
best  yet  held  by  the  Slate  Union. 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention 
met  in  Swanton.  October  S-io,  carrying 
cut  a  program  rich  and  varied,  the  speak- 
ers being  drawn  from  the  strongest  men  of 
our  State  together  with  one  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's best  pulpit  orators  and  another  from 
among  King  Edward's  loyal  sons  of  Can* 
ada. 

A  most  agreeable  surprise  was  given  the 
delegates  and  visitors  at  the  opening  ser- 
vice, in  the  presence  of  our  worthy  Gov* 
ernor,  Fletcher  D.  Proctor.  He  was  given 
the  Chatauqua  salute  and  at  the  close  ot  a 
most  excellent  address,  received  hearty  ap- 
plause having  gained  for  himself  a  larger 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Vermont's  young 
people  through  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  and  aim  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

The  Devotional  Outlook  at  the  opening 
of  each  session  was  conducted  by  Rev. 
Eraser  Metzger,  pastor  of  Bethany  Church, 
Randolph,  and  from  these  moments  of 
rare  devotional  fervor  there  was  rich  fruit- 
age throughout  the  services  following. 

Nonnal  dasies  in  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  work  were  held  during  three  ses- 
sions. The  first,  led  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Gage 
of  St  Johnsbury,  the  last  by  Rev.  Benja- 
min Swift  of  Woodstock.  These  were 
well  attended  One  evening's  service  was 
a  "Good  Citizenship"  Rally,  at  which 
Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  of  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  gave  a  most  stimulating  address  upon 
"The  Christian  as  a  Citizen.  " 

EoUowing  this  was  a  reception  in  the 
Church  parlors  given  by  the  people  of 
SwantCMi.  The  receiving  party  consisted 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ranslow,  Swanton; 
Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  and  Rev.  E.  H. 
Tippett  of  Montreal,  with  the  officers  ol 
the  State  Union.  An  orchestra  furnished 
excellent  music  and  it  was  an  occasion  for 
forming  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  and 
enjo3ring  the  rare  good  lellowship  among 
young  people 

Swanton  people  were  most  cordial  in 
their  welcome  to  the  ddegates,  and  most 
solicitous  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  ol 
their  guests.  Meals  of  superior  quality 
were  served  by  the  ladies  ot  the  Congrega- 


tional and  Methodist  Churches,  at  twenty 
five  cents  each.  Lodging,  with  break- 
fasts, were  given  in  the  hospitable  homes 
of  the  town.  The  del^ates  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  more 
earnest,  thoughtful,  yet  rational  and  joy- 
ous company  of  young  people  never  gath* 
ered  in  a  Christian  Endeavor  Convention. 
The  President  of  the  Montreal  Union  of 
C}lri^liHn  Endeavor  Societies,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Tippett,  gave  a  most  interesting  address 
upcm  the  Worid-wide  View  of  Giriatian 
Ejodeavor.  Mr.  Tippett  won  all  hearts  by 
his  earnestness  and  a  most  charming  per- 
sonality. His  presence  emphasized  the 
spirit  of  international  fellowship  among 
young  peoples*  societies. 

1  he  report  of  the  work  of  the  y«ir,  and 
the  standing  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  Ver- 
mont was  most  encouraging,  as  given  by 
the  State  Secretary,  Miss  Grace  M.  Young 
of  Fair  Haven.  She  reported  a  member- 
ship of  about  e^ht  thousand,  Irom  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  societies,  a  gain 
during  the  past  year. 

That  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  inspiring 
service  in  which  reports  ot  practical  work 
were  given  from  different  jstx-icfies  and 
county  unions,  and  banners  were  presented 
to  those  having  die  highest  average  in  cer- 
tain required  ways.  The  work  of  the 
State  Union  has  l>een  carried  forward  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  a  most  devoted  band 
of  Chiistiao  workers.  Rev.  Frank  R. 
Morris  of  Bennington,  President,  wis 
re-elected  for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Grace 
M.  Young  was  also  re-elected  Secretary. 
Mr.  Jay  G.  Underwood  of  Hartland  was 
chosen  Treasurer,  and  Earl  M.  Lewis  ot 
Barre,  Auditor.  The  four  Vice  Presidents 
chosen  were,  in  order:  Rev.  Benjamin 
Swift  of  Woodstock,  D.  S.  Carpenter  ot 
Newport,  Rev.  S  P.  Perry,  Richford, and 
Rev.  A.  11.  Heyhoe,  Norwich. 

The  subject  of  Missionary  effort  and 
Study  Classes  was  given  a  prominent  part 
on  the  proenm  and  in  the  conlerences.  An 
exhibit,  ilnistrating  the  Young  People's 
Forward  Movement,  under  the  direction 
of  nearly  lorty  Missionary  Boards  of  the 
various  denominations  of  America,  was  dis- 
played in  the  diurch  auditorium,  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  This  e.xhibit,  requiring  a 
vast  amount  of  time  and  study  was  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  Silas  P.  Perry  of  Richford. 
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Mr.  Perry  was  present  during  the  entire 
convention  and  gave  one  of  the  strongest 
addresses  on,  "The  Ideals  and  Poaaibibties 
of  Mission  Study. ' ' 

The  Junior  work  was  presented  in  a  most 
convinciiigf  manner  by  Miss  Anna  Pierce  of 
Albany,  N.  \.  The  work  done  in  our  own 
state  was  reported  by  Miss  Flora  Winch  of 
Mclndoes  Falls,  who  was  chosen  its  Super- 


intendent for  another  year. 

The  closing  services  Thursday  evening 
were  a  fit  ending  to  an  enthusiastic  and 
purposeful  meeting.  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Pool  of  Barre,  gave  an  address  in  his  usual 
forcefiil  manner,  and  left  an  impression  of 
devotion  to  duty  to  be  carried  forward  into 
the  work  of  Christian  Elncteavor  for  the 
coming  months. 


The  Presentation  of  the  Silver  Service. 

BV  CHAS.  n.  CUM  MINOS. 


THE  4th  day  of  October  will  long  re- 
main in  the  memory  of  those  Ver- 
monters  who,  as  invited  guests  of  the 
officers  of  the  new  batdesbip  "  Vermont," 

went  aboard  that  ship  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  the  much  talked  of 
silver  service.  While  not  out  at  sea  the 
conditkms  aboard,  at  the  slip  m  Charles- 
town  navy-yard,  were  novel  enough  tO  be 
of  continual  interest  to  the  visitors. 

The  presentation  was  to  occur  at  two 
o'clock  P.  M.  That  hour  found  the  offi- 
cers of  the  "  Vermont"  welcoming  arrivals 
at  the  starboard  gangway,  or  conversing 
with  those  already  gathered  on  the  broad 
quarter-deck.  By  a  slight  delay  at  the 
hotel  the  V^ermont  official  party  was  late. 
Soon  a  long  line  of  hacks  daltered  out 
upon  the  wharf,  deposited  each  Its  Imnates 
at  the  foot  of  the  gang-plank,  or  movable 
bridge,  sloping  from  the  wharf  to  the 
ship's  deck.  Aj  Governor  Proctor  stepped 
aboard  he  was  perfunctorily  greeted  by 
Captain  Potter  and  otVicers,  and,  with 
members  of  his  staff  and  ladies,  was  imme- 
diately escorted  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
where  the  visitors  were  assembled,  that  an 
open  square  be  had  before  the  silver  ser- 
vice, which  was  arranged  on  a  table  *neath 
the  guns  of  the  after  turret.  As  the  party 
arrived  the  ship's  band  of  red-coated  musi- 
cians struck  up  "Fiail  to  the  Chief,"  and 
the  60  marines  drawn  up  in  lines  at  the  left, 
saluted,  handling  their  guns  with  the  {MPe- 
dsion  of  automatons. 

An  officer  Mew  a  whbtle  sharply,  and 
hrom  a  doorway  of  the  ship's  superstructure 
poured  forth  a  pent-up  stream  of  sailor- 
boys  commg  at  a  "dog-trot."  four  by  four, 
In  shuffling-  sailor  fashion,  and  rapidly  mass- 
ing on  the  right  And  boys  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  "seventeen  to  thirty- 
tive,"  the  entrance  requirement,  well  ex- 


pressing their  ages.  They  were  clad  in 
plain  blue  flannel  uniforms,  and  each  stood, 
cap  in  hand,  at  respectful  attention,  during 
the  exercises.  As  a  body  they  showed  in- 
telligence, were  cleanly  shaven,  and  plainly 
were  well  cared  for.  If  there  was  among 
them  the  happy-go-lucky  spirit  of  school- 
boys, they  showed  noneof  it,  then  or  after- 
ward  Kach  stood  as  a  unit,  intent  on  the 
work  at  hand,  and  without  a  glance  at  his 
neigfhbor.  So  with  the  marines  (soldiers 
aboard  ship) — rigidly  erect,  moving  not 
the  ball  of  an  eye.  An  officer  with  a  higher 
cap,  more  glitter  and  a  ferocious  moustache 
paraded  stiffly  before  them.  Now  and 
then,  at  some  sharp  order,  they  shifted 
position  of  their  arms.  The  mechanical 
crash  of  their  rifles,  when  the  butts  struck 
the  deck,  was  to  fill  a  landsman  with  awe 
at  the  infinitesimal  detail  of  discipline  and 
precision  as  worked  out  in  the  navy. 

Discipline.  Precision. 

We  saw  naught  else.  The  country  boy 
who  had  not  the  spirit  of  implicit  obedience, 
and  a  disposition  to  get  a  move  on,  would 
there  find  himself  in  a  sorry  pl^t. 

GOVERNOR    proctor's  PKE;>t.MATION 
ADDRBS8. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Vermont  are  here 
today  to  present  in  her  behalf  to  this  great  ship 
beanng  her  honored  name  this  nxxJest  token  of 

our  appreciation  of  the  honor  thus  done  our 
small  but  sturdy  and  patriotic  commonwealth. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  get  away  from  those  things 
that  daily  absorb  our  thought  and  attention, 
whether  of  a  {lersonal,  social  or  business  char- 
acter, and  getting  above  party,  race  and  creed, 
join  in  an  occa.sion  of  this  kind.  Aside  from 
the  pleasure,  may  we  not  get  from  sucli  an  oc- 
casion real  help  and  inspiration,  as  we  contem- 

Slate  the  never  taSXbag  patriotic  record  of  our 
Ute  and  nation. 

While  we  are  but  a  modest  inland  State,  we 

may  well  tnke  rea!  pride  and  satisfaction  in  her 
contributiun  to  the  Navy.   We  have  but  to  con- 
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sider Manila  Bayandtlie  strong  hand  of  Dewey. 
We  have  but  to  recall  the  lone  unparalleled  voy- 
age of  the  Oregon  and  the  splendid  honor  with 
which  she  acquitted  herself  at  Santiago,  and 
that  the  guiding  force  in  it  all  was  the  keen 
mind,  the  dauntless  courage  and  the  patriotic 
heart  of  our  beloved  Clark.  We  have  but  to 
remember  that  for  several  years,  important 
ones  in  the  development  of  the  Navy,  a  strong 
controlling  force  at  the  Navy  Department  was 
judge  Darling,  [beyond  the  pride  which  we 
may  well  take  in  these  and  other  sons  bearing 
our  name,  Vermont  is  patriotk.  She  loves  the 
nation.  Whatever  concerns  our  country  con- 
cerns Vermont.  Shewillhaveinthisshipadeep 
and  lasting  interest.   She  will  watch  her  as  she 

foes  forth  in  the  serviceof  our  common  country, 
lay  she  go  a.s  a  mt'ssenger  and  pruiiiuter  u\ 
peace,  rather  than  ;is  a  tempter  and  promoter 
of  war.    But  whatever  service  she  is  called  Upon 

to  pcflhnn,  we  know  she  will  honor  the  name 
she  bears  and  the  ccyuntry  she  serves. 

Captain  I'otter,  I  present  for  use  upon  this 
shin  this  service.  It  carries  with  it  to  the  shin 
and  to  all  who  serve  beneath  her  flag  the  God- 
speed of  every  son  and  daughter  ot  the  Green 
Mountain  State. 

Governor  Proctor  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Anne  B.  North  of  Shoreham,  State  Regent 
oltlie  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, who  presented  the  State  t1ag.  The 
flag,  which  formed  a  background  for  the 
table,  is,  unfortunately,  not  seen  in  the 
pictures.  It  is  of  silk,  of  regulation  size, 
4j3  X  6  feet,  and  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
needlework.  It  has  seven  stripes  of  red 
and  six  of  w  hite,  as  in  the  national  emblem, 
but  in  place  of  the  stars  the  state  seal  is 
embroidered  in  colored  silks,  within  a 
large  white  star,  set  upon  a  blue  field.  The 
flag^  was  made  in  Philadelphia  and  the  cost, 
$1  to,  was  contributed  by  the  800  daugh- 
ters of  the  20  Vermont  chapters.  Mrs. 
North  said : 

Captain  I'otter,  Officers  and  mkn  of  the 
Unitbo  States  Battliship  Vbrmont: 

The  Davghters  01  the  American  Revolution 
of  Vermont,  the  State  that  gave  the  hero  ot 
Manila  Bay  to  the  Nation  and  the  World,  the 

State  whose  founders  manned  that  tiny  flotilla 
upon  which  Ethan  Alien  and  the  "Green  Moun- 
tain Boys."  crossed  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  in  the 
name  f>f  the  "great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress,"  have  commissioned  me  to  bring  to 
you  with  their  greetings  and  their  benedictions, 
this  banner  of  tlie  State  lor  which  this  ship  is 
named. 

We  bring  this  ensign  with  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  it  may  forever  float  upon  the  winds 
of  peace  alone,  out  we  bring  it  also  in  the  calm 

assurance  that  shoiild  the  blast  of  war  blow  in 
our  ears,  and  its  dark  clouds  lower  we  shall 
hear  that  through  the  night,  its  single  star, 
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*'Hun«  glittering  through  the  cloud. 
Am  wncn  the  ol  batUt  puiMd 

VcniMit  had  whf ppad  fh*  cmrd". 

This  hope  will  brighten  days  to  come,  "As 
memory  gilds  the  past." 

As  the  single  star  of  Vermont  was  the  first  to 
be  added  to  the  mighty  constellation  t^  ti>- 
day  shines  upon  the  blue  field  ofonr  Nation's 
banner,  so  we  bring  to  yon  this  flag  in  the  full 
trust  that  in  every  hour  of  peril  or  of  need,  its 
star  shall  be  the  first  to  shine  on  every  sea 
where  duty  calls. 

We  bring  our  banner  with  the  hope  that  you 
may  never  near  the  music  or  the  moans  of  war, 
but  if  fight  you  must,  we  give  it  with  the  trust 
that  you  shall  fight  to  win. 

"War  is  a  terrible  trade,  but  in  the  cause  that 
is  righteous,  sweet  is  the  smell  of  the  powder." 

In  the  name  of  the  heroic  sons  of  the  motbtts 
of  Vermont,  who  in  every  war,  by  land  and  sea, 
have  ever  fought  for  God  and  Native  Land,  in 
the  name  of  "Freedom  and  Unity,"  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Battles  who  is  also  the  mighty 
Prince  of  Peace,  I  consecrate  this  flag,  with  the 
prayer,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  it  may  be  an  in- 
spiration to  duty,  and  a  well-spring  to  boioic 
action,  and  thus,  I  sign  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  token, 

'•That  God  lives  and  reigns!  he  built  nd  l«at 

The  heiKhtK  for  fieedoin's  battlcmcfit 

Where  floats  nur  flag  ia  triumph  still. 

Take  thv  bannrr!  may  it  wave 

Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave. 

Take  tny  banoer!  and  bcaeath 

The  l»attlc  cloud*  cncirding  wreath 

Gtiard  it!    *Tis  the  enslgaof  th«  Ikw, 

(iuard  it!    God  will  prospcrtllM, 

lo  the  i!:irk  ami  Irvitivj  hour. 

In  the  hiir--tm)»  lorlh  ot  power, 

Midst  the  roar  ul'gun  aod  men. 

His  right  hand  shall  guard  the*  fhUU 

Take  thy  banner !  may  it  be 

Swoi4  mad  shield  aUke  to  iiiee  I " 

Mrs.  Ida  R  Read  ol  Shdbume,  Freai- 

dent  of  the  Vermont  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  stepped  forward,  bear- 
ing a  small  U.  S.  flag,  surmounted  by 
white  streamers,  pointing  to  it  as  the 
national  pennant  of  the  org;anization  for 
the  best  state  work  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Mrs.  Read  spolce  in  a  dear,  motherly  voice 
and  said : 

Captain  Porrsa,  Opncaaa  and  Mbm  op  the 
Battlbship  **  Vermont  : " 

In  the  name  of,  and  for  the  member?;  of  the 
Woman's  C'hrislian  Temperance  Union  of  Vcr- 
m<uu.  1  present  to  you  these  artidesof  COOlOVt 
which  we  call  "Comfort  bags." 

While  this  beautiful  ship  has  been  building, 
the  women  who  wear  this  little  knot  of  white 
ribbon  in  our  Green  Mountain  State,  have  been 
hu<.\  preparing  them.  As  we  worked,  we  have 
thought  of  and  prayed  for  those  who  would 
serve  their  country  on  this  ship.  They  have 
been  made  by  mothers  with  tender,  loving 
hearts— no  not  ail  were  mothers,  for  from  the 
little  six  year  old  who  put  in  the  stitches  and 
wrote  her  letter  with  her  own  tiny  hands,  to  the 
aged  mother  in  Israel  whose  h«Ml  b  crowned 
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with  the  glory  of  over  ninety  beautiful  years, 
this  work  nas  been  done. 

The  State  ol  Vermont  has  presented  this  mag- 
nificent and  unique  silver  service,  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  have  presented 
this  beautiful  silk  banner.  Our  organization — 
often  called  "Organized  Mother-love"  tried  to 
think  what  our  own  boys  would  need  if  away 
from  home  and  mother.  Sometimes  when 
about  the  daily  routine  of  life  on  a  battleship 
you  will  get  slightly  bruised,  but  do  not  wish  to 
apply  to  the  ship's  surgeon ;  in  this  bag  you 


ent  sizes  that  will  help  you  out  till  you  can  use 
the  needle  and  thread  provided  to  securely  sew 
on  the  right  button  in  the  right  place. 

In  every  ba§  is  a  temperance  pledge,  '  I  trust 
you  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  sign  it,)  and 
a  wrUlfH  letter.  These  letters  have  come  from 
those  who  are  interested  in  you,  and  in  the 
dark,  moonless  nights  many  a  mother  will  look 
out  from  her  cosy,  cheery  home  into  the  dark- 
ness and  think  of  you  ploughing  through  the 
trackless  waves,  and  lift  a  prayer  to  God  for 
your  safety. 


Vermonl  Presentation  Party  and  Commander  of  Battleship. 

Back  row  Irom  left  to  riKlit ;  Col.  E.  S.  Kinslcv,  Chicl  oJ  Oovi-rnor'!*  Start  ;  Col.  W.  D.  Woolfon ;  Thomas  C.  Chcocy, 
Speaker  o»  the  House ;  Col.  C.  J.  WriRht.  Bedi.  W'illiaini*.  jr..  Sec'y  of  Civil  and  MiliUrv  Atlairs. 

Front  row  fnim  left  to  ri»{hl;  Col.  E  .M.  Uartlrtt,  Surgeon  lien'  A.  M.  Norton,  F.  G.'Fleetwmid,  Sec'v  ol  Stute.  Lieut' 
Gov.  Geo.  H.  Prouty,  Gov.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  Capl.  William  P.  Potter,  U.  S.  X.,  Commander  of  the  Vcrnjont,  Adjt. 
Gen.  W.  It.  Gilmore,  Judge  Advocate  Gen.  N.  G.  William!.. 


wilt  find  court-plaster,  bandages,  medicated 
cotton,  and  buttons — every  mother  of  boys. — 
aye  every  housekeeper  knows  buttons  get  ofl 
and  are  lost.  \'ou  are  minute  men,  every  one 
of  you,  and  when  an  order  comes,  you  must  be 
in  readiness.  Now  we  have  thought  of  this, 
and  if  a  button  gives  out,  you  need  not  hunt  for 
a  nail  to  fill  its  place  i  general  laughter  by  the 
sailor  boys  and  glances  from  one  to  anothen 
that  is  man's  last  resort,  but  look  in  this  Com- 
fort bag  and  you  will  find  sately  pins  of  difler- 


In  this  bag  you  will  also  find  the  Word  of  God. 
Some  special  promises  are  marked  so  when  you 
come  to  them  you  will  pause  and  read  again 
and  claim  the  promise  given  as  yours.  I  need 
not  say  "Men  be  brave!"  lor  we  know  you  will 
be,  but  have  true  moral  courage  and  stand 
always — even  if  you  stand  alone,  for  right  living, 
for  temperance  and  purity  of  life.  Take  Christ 
for  your  pilot  and  he  will  guide  you  safely 
through  life's  journey  and  bring  you  to  the  port 
of  heaven  in  triumph. 
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Captain  William  P.  Potter,  commander 
of  the  riiip,  responded  briefly,  expreasiiig 
his  appreciation  and  that  of  the  ship's  crew 
for  the  giits  of  the  Stole,  the  D.  A.  R. 
and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  He  then  called: 
• '  Three  cheers  for  the  ciHzens  ef  Vemuntf 
HlF-Hii'I"  (raising  his  cap) 
"Hurrah  ! 

Hurrah  ! 

Hurrah  !" 

burst  in  unison  and  enthusiasm  from  the 
ranks  of  the  S50  sailors  and  marines. 

That  ended  the  presentation  exercises. 

A  TOI  R   OF  THE  SHIP. 

The  Vermont  ofhcial  party  and  other 
guests  were  escorted  to  the  spar  deck,  a 
large  room  between  decks,  where  a  variety 
of  colored  creams,  salads,  and  other  eat- 
ables evincing  the  caterer's  art  were  eaten 
ad  libitum  by  all.  It  is  hot  inside  a  battle- 
ship, even  in  this  room,  where  3-inch  guns 
poke  their  lean  noses  through  openings  in 
the  steel  wall,  and  many  were  compelled 
to  seek  the  outer  air.  There  was  time  then 
ior  looking  about  the  ship  and  little  par- 
tiet»  in  chaise  oi  minor  oiiticers,  descended 
iSait  rope>raikd  staira»  steep  as  laddera,  and 
along  the  paiaageways,  all  bright  and 
clean  and  new.  One  could  reach  the 
ceiling  with  a  hand.  The  guide  said  it 
flcenoed  high  to  him,  for  in  the  ship  from 
which  he  came  he  had  tO  SUX^  when  walk- 
ing  between  decks. 

We  were  shown  the  sighting  and  load- 
ing mechanbms  of  the  8-inch  guns,  the 
sailor  closing  the  breech-block  with  swift, 
certain  stroke,  not  leisurely,  as  a  country- 
man would  have  done  it.  He  explained 
the  air-blast,  which  is  supposed  to  clear 
the  bore  oi  fragments  from  the  last  dis- 
charge. 

We  saw  the  ship's  store,  compact,  with 
shelves  to  the  door,  filled  with  "Zu-Zu" 
and  other  familiarly  advertised  package 
goodies,  dear  to  tiie  sailor ;  then  the  bak- 
ery, a  small  room  with  electrically  pro- 
pelled mixer,  and  an  oven,  in  charge  of  a 
sailor  who  said  he  used  900  puunds  of 
flour  a  day.  We  saw  the  ' '  brig, ' '  where 
latticed  ocUs  Speak  of  solitary  coniine- 
ment." 

Numbered  boxes  placed  in  racks  in  some 

of  the  passage-ways  COQtuned  the  personal 
belongings  of  the  seamen.  Below  these 
were  double  lines  of  white  canvas  bags, 
also  numbored,  for  clothing.    In  many 


rooms  through  which  we  passed  sailor-boys 
sat  upon  the  floor  with  their  "ditty-boxes" 
before  them,  opening  the  comfort  bags, 
placing  the  soap,  the  towels,  the  needles, 
the  writing  paper  or  Uie  Bible  with  other 
of  their  personal  eflects.  Many  were 
reading  the  letter  addressed  "  Dear  Sailor 
Boy,"  which  each  received,  signed  with 
the  writer's  inittab  and  town.  They  wa« 
strangely  (juiet. 

"Anything  you  fellows  can  use?"  I 
asked  one.  *'Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  quidd^, 
and  named  off  the  artides  he  found'  in  his 
bag.  "All  usdul,  just  what  we  want." 
I  read  his  letter.  It  was  dated  Eden,  Vt, 
and  was  a  masterfol,  tonehing  appeal,  in  a 
clear  hand,  to  the  boy's  better  nature  and 
honor.  It  asked  him  to  seek  guidance 
from  hb  Bible,  and  teemed  with  a  wanner 
interest  than  I  would  have  believed,  from 
an  unknown  correspondenti  "Good  for 
the  W.  C.  T.  U,"  I  thought 

"Are  they  all  like  this?"  I  said  to  his 
floor-mate,  with  ^  box  open.  **Oh,  no. 
All  different." 

This  lad  proved  to  be  E.  G.  Stevens,  from 
Danby,  the  only  Vermont  boy  on  the  ship. 
He  is  19  years  old,  and  a  bright  Httle  fel- 
low, well  versed  already  in  the  essentiab 
of  seamanship.  I  asked  his  standing. 
"Just  ordinary  seaman,"  he  said.  He 
placed  his  box  in  the  rack  overhead  and 
gladly  vohinteered  to  show  me  about. 

We  visited  the  "galley"  or  kitchen, 
with  ranges  built  in  line,  and  dosed  copper 
kettles,  suspended  about,  for  steam-oook- 

ing  coffee,  soups,  etc  All  was  scrupu- 
lously clean.  We  passed  deep  openings, 
down  which,  by  iron  ladders,  clinging  to 
the  wall,  I  was  in\  ited  to  descend  to  the 
very  vitals  of  the  ship,  the  boiler-rooms, 
where  sweating  stokers  work  seventeen 
feet  below  the  water-line  to  supply  tiie 
16,000  horse-power  engines  with  a  steam 
pressure  of  250  pK>unds.  But  time  was 
predous,  photographs  must  soon  be  taken 
for  readers  at  home.  We  went  to  the 
handling  room,  where  ammunition  is  passed 
from  an  opening  in  the  magazine  wall  to 
an  dectric  carrier,  which  hoists  three  shells 
at  once  through  an  automatically  closing 
aperature  to  the  turret  above.  These  men 
are  dosed  in,  durii^  action,  and  cannot 
escape  when  the  passage  is  flooded  with 
water,  as  may  be  necessary  in  time  of 
danger.  We  peeped  into  the  forward  tur- 
ret, through  the  bole  in  the  floor,  and  the 
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g^un  crew  looked  as  curiously  at  us  as  we  guests  at  the  milking  of  the  cows,  running' 

at  them,  the  great  guns  and  their  interlac-  the  evaporator,  quarrying  granite,  putting 

ing  mechanism.  a  scale  together,  or  printing  this  magazine. 

Below  the  quarter  deck  was  the  Cap-  they  might  experience  the  sense  of  utter 

tain's  room,  plainly  furnished,  with  bath,  worthlessness  themselves, 

and  the  rear-admiral's  cabin,  in  the  stern.  Those  who  had  made  the  rounds  of  inspec- 


The  Silver  Service  and  Vermont  Official  Party  Beneath  the  1 2-Inch  Guns. 

Thi'  Mcrvicc  haa  notable  cnKravini^  of  the  Vermont  Capitol,  su^arinK.  dairyinff,  and  the  Moixaa  horse,  together  with 
an  cnirraTinK  ot  the  ship  and  othera  of  the  sea.  It  w*»  purchased  by  n  Vermont  firm,  upon  order  of  (k>veroor  Bell,  who 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  tn  procure  it.  The  coat  wa»  tj.soo.  Thi-  Scr>  ice  waa  lully  de«cribed  in  the  Vk«- 
MoNTKR  for  November,  i9of«. 


(for  the  "Vermont"  is  designed  as  a  flag- 
ship, )  where,  as  in  other  rooms,  the  inevi- 
table 3-inch  gun  peered  out  to  sea.  All 
the  walls  were  of  thin  steel,  painted  white, 
and  there  can  be  no  wood  splinters  in  time 
of  action.  Near  by  was  the  ship's  library, 
and  the  officer's  dining  room,  in  which  is 
the  two- story  glass  case  to  protect  the  sil- 
ver service  from  relic  hunters. 

Every  foot  of  a  battleship  is  given  over 
to  utility. 

While  the  350  guests  from  city  and 
country  inspected  the  ship  and  the  silver 
service  several  of  the  young  officers  of  the 
"Vermont"  found  room  and  opportunity 
to  dance  upon  the  deck  with  some  of  the 
fair  ones  to  the  music  of  the  marine  band. 
The  ceremonial  manners  of  these  pallid, 
polished  gallants  were  rather  too  fine  for 
easy  assimilation  by  Vermonters.     If  our 


tion  chatted  in  groups  or  watched  the  in- 
teresting panorama  of  East  Boston's  water- 
front, over  across — piers  and  store-houses 
and  lofty  elevators  ;  stately  ships  with  gray- 
green  hulls,  loading  or  discharging  from 
the  ports  of  the  world,  fussy  tugs  nosing 
about  and  swiftly  moving  ferry  craft.  Out 
in  mid-stream  lay  other  of  the  government's 
war  vessels,  seemingly  unmindful  of  all  the 
activity  about  them.  The  deep,  hoarse 
whistles,  the  breath  of  salt  air,  the  quiet 
undulation  of  the  muddy-green  water,  the 
disturbing  exhaust  from  a  fisherman's 
dory,  passing  almost  under  the  stern,  the 
sound  of  the  ship's  bell  and  knocking  blows 
on  repairs  near  by  all  impressed  the  visitor 
from  an  inland  state. 

Captain  Potter  seems  a  brusque,  doughty 
warrior,  who  can  be  counted  on  to  bring;^ 
credit  to  his  ship,  the  state  and  the  nation. 
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He  is  not  a  native  of  Vermont  as  generally 
supposed,  but  was  born  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

The  ' '  Vermont "  is  a  veritable  floating 
fort.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  her  dis- 
placement of  16,000  tons  is  within  2,973 
tons  as  much  as  the  whole  of  Dewey's  fleet 


When  the  carriages  drove  away  with  the 
Vermont  official  party  many  of  the  sailors 
were  lined  up  forward  along  the  rail  of  the 
ship.  Several  Vermont  ladies  noted  this 
and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  farewell 
from  the  cabwindows.    Instantly  handker- 


A  Kit  of  SoclabUitj.    The  Visitors  From  Yermont. 

Gathered  on  the  port  side  of  (he  quaitcr-dcck  under  the  great  awniog  ivhich  had  been  spread  10  protect  that  panot  tlie 
ship  from  the  rain  ot  the  momini;. 

of  six  vessels,  at  Manila  bay.    The  "Ver-     chiefs  and  caps  flashed  in  response  from  all 
mont  also  discharges  in  one  volley  from    along  the  line— a  bit  of  pathos  in  the  part- 
each  gun  1 580  lbs.  more  metal  than  the    ing  of  new  found  friends, 
total  discharge  from  Dewey's  fleet. 


FACTS  .ABOUT  THE  "VERMONT." 

The  flasBhlp  Vpimont  la  the  largwit  and  mnnt  jwiwerful 
biitll«>ablp  In  the  navy.  ShP  la  4nO  feet  li>nfc.  of  1«  (KW  ton* 
i1Uplnr«-nient.  and  cnrrleo  vtl  offlci-m  ntxii  men.  Thp  New 
.l»TiM-T  la  U.tt*s  torn*  dUplfU^ment.  The  main  batt<'r.v  of 
the  Vermont  ronslnta  of  four  I'.'  Inch.  eluht  H-lnch  anil 
twelve  7  Inrh  r»l«i:  Mccondnr.v  bntfer.v,  twenty  3-Inch.  11 
pounder,  rnplil-flre  (funn,  twelve  3  poundera,  eluht 
l-poundem,  two  8-Inch  field  pliwH.  ond  eight  Kun"Ot  other 
rallbre. 

The  ateel  hull  Ik  protected  at  the  water-line  by  u  belt 
of  armor  nine  feet  wide,  hnvlng  »  nmxiinutn  thickne««  of 
U  Inehea  iinildahlp.  nlopUiK  ti»  4  lut  hnu  at  the  atem  nnd 
ateni.  The  amior  la  bncked  by  yinch  tenlt  |>lHMkinK 
and  eellulow  rotfer  damn.  A  pri>l<>cllve  dwk  of  iilrkel 
Hteel  covern  the  iihl|>  from  ateni  10  Kterti.  The  maKnil»i-M 
an-  ao  nrranjted  tliiil  one-half  the  ninniunlllon  In  oirrted 
at  ench  end  of  the  ship.  Nearly  all  the  niechanli«ni 
alxinrd  la  electrically  pn>|K'lled. 

The  euKHi***  are  of  the  vertU-aJ.  twin  wrcw.  lourcyllnder. 
triple  expanalou  ty|te  of  a  combined  I.  H.  P.  of  in  MH). 
Enih  la  In  «  wnnrnte  water-tlxht  roinpartment.  There 
are  twelve  holiara  In  kIx  coinpnrtmentn.  There  are  Ue. 
evaporntlnir  nnd  diBtllllnir  plnnla.  wlrelews  nnd  Knhniar- 
Ine  aiicnnU  and  nil  mechnnlcal  alda.  InrludUiK  telephone* 
toereryirin.   She  carrlex  four  heavy  nnchorn.  eluht  Inrice 


ateam  ciittera.  four  lauochea.  four  whale-boata,  four  dln- 
fceva. and  two  llfe-rnfta.  The  Verni<ini  wnalaunrheil  Aug. 
81  ■  1805.   


The  Eighth  Annual  Conference  ot  the  Ver- 
mont Daughters  of  the  Ainerican  Revolution 
was  held  with  the  Bennington  Chapter.  October 
9th  and  loth.  1907.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  ever  held.  Fifteen  chapters  were 
represented.  The  announcement  of  a  new 
chapter.  The  Lake  St  Catherine,  at  Wells,  Ver- 
mont, with  twenty-seven  charter  tuembers,  the 
banner  number  so  far  as  heard  from,  was  greeted 
with  applause,  as  was  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
A.  N.  .Swain  of  Bellows  Falls,  as  Regent,  to 
form  a  chapter  there.  Mrs.  Clayton  N.  North 
and  Mrs.  Julius  J.  Estey  were  nominated  for 
State  Regent  and  Vice- Regent.  Mrs.  Hindeswas 
elected  Treasurer.  Mrs.  I.  E.  Weeks,  /Xudilor. 
^Irs.  Moor,  Historian,  Mrs.  Lord  as  Chaplain, 
and  the  Secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Regent. 


The  American  Peace  Society. 

BY  M.  8TANNARO  MAY. 


THE  American  Peace  SodeQr  is  "founded  on 
the  principle  that  war  is  contrary  to  the 
spiritoi  Christianity  and  all  true  relijjion  and  mor- 
ality." During  the  first  few  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  several  small  peace  societies 
sprang  into  existence  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Mniliam  Ladd,  a  citizen  of  Maine  and  a  ^du- 
ate  of  Harvard  University,  saw  the  necessity  for 
co  operation  between  these  societies  and  organ- 
ized the-  American  a'-s< iciation.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  held  in  New  ^  ork  City  on  May  8th 
1828 ;  headquarters  were  established  in  that 
dty  but  in  1837  were  transferred  to  Boston, 
where  thejr  still  remai  n .  Today  the  society  is  a 
strong  organization  with  six  auxiliaries  estab- 
lished in  as  many  ot  uur  >-tates. 

The  ohKcl  ul  tht-  organization  is  to  make 
clear  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  the  spirit  of 
Chrisliaoity.  and  to  prove  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  war  on  all  the  gieat  interests  of  the 
world ;  also  to  "devise  means  for  insunnf^  uni- 
versal and  permanent  peace." 

Membership  is  open  to  all  those,  1  whether 
laborers  or  capitalists,  1  who  desire  to  assist  in 
this  great  undertaking  The  membership  fees 
of  $2.00  per  year  cnntril)ule  toward  the  support 
of  the  Society.  It  depends  further  on  the  sub- 
scriptions to  Tke  Advocate  of  Peace, — ^the  organ 
of  the  association.  011  legacies  and  other  contri- 
butions, and  the  iiUcrest  on  a  Trust  fund  ot  J 100,- 
000.  There  has  recently  been  created  a  special 
Building  and  Endowment  fund  which  now 
figures  over  $5000. 

The  Society  has  established  an  International 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Lecture  Bureau,  com- 
prised of  fiftet-n  .ible  ]e<  turtrs  A  Press  Bureau 
has  been  inaugurated  recently,  by  means  of 
which  items  regarding  the  Peace  movement  are 
being  distributed  amoiif  many  of  the  weelclies 
and  journals  of  this  country.  In  addition  to  the 
publication  of  themonthly  Advocatr,  the  associ- 
ation publishes  and  distributes  books  and  pam- 
phlets treating  the  different  phases  of  the  war 
and  peace  question.  Through  all  these  avenues 
the  Society  aims  to  reach  and  influence  the 
public  mind.  A  petition  In  &vor  9&  aCongress 
and  Court  of  Nations  was  sent  totheltfusachu- 
setts  Legislature  as  early  as  1835.  It  has  also 
sent  deputations  to  Washington  to  influence 
international  legisl.ition. 

The  Society  is  especially  active  in  seeking  to 
Attract  the  atlentioa  of  edticational  leaders.  It 


is  endeavoring  to  influence  the  thought  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  hoping  to  alter 

the  present  method  of  teaching  history  It  sug- 
gests that  history  in  its  true  meaning  should 
not  lie  made  to  stand  in  the  pupil's  mind  as 
"the  annals  of  war  and  bloodshed;  but  the 
record  of  the  development  of  pacific  civiliza- 
tion."  It  suggests  that  less  emphasis  be  laid 
on  the  details  of  war  and  battles  :  that  it  should 
be  shown  how  war  has  always  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  industry,  commerce,  invention, 
education,  science,  religion,  and  all  the  ans; 
that  men  who  have  been  constructive  workeis 
for  humanity  should  be  as  highly  extolled  as 
heroes  of  battle. 

Although  the  American  Society  does  not  dif- 
fer fundamentally  from  any  other  of  the  numer- 
ous peace  organizations  scattered  all  over  the 
globe,  yet  it  nas  been  prominent  for  services 
rendered  in  several  notable  instances:— The 
holding  nf  the  first  International  Penre  Con- 
gress in  London  in  1843  practically  originated 
with  this  Society.  It  also  pre.sented  several 
memorials  to  Conj^ress  Irom  1S83  to  1890,  sug- 
gesting an  intemational  conlerence  of  the  states 
of  the  weetem  hemispbere.  This  resulted  in 
the  first  Pan-American  Conference,  held  in 
Washington  in  1889. 

Our  .American  organization,  ket- ping  in  close 
touch  with  all  other  peace  societies  and  follow- 
ing closely  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  the  interests  oi  justice  and  peace  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare  the  outlook  most  en- 
couraging. Its  faith  is  not  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  war  and  navy  expenses  of  the 
principal  nations  have  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years,  our  own  having  increased  300  per  cent. 
The  problem  of  the  arrest  of  this  growth,  with 
its  ultimate  reduction,  they  feel  asmred  will 
eventually  be  solved  throiigh  the  Hague  Art>i- 
tration  Court. 

Although  the  American  Peace  Society  is  do- 
ing its  work  quietly,  and  is  handicapped  in 
many  directions,  yet  it  surely  is  proving  itself 
instrumental  in  promoting  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  brothefhood  aiid  peace. 
It  is  still  endeavoring  to  lead  mankind  away 
from  the  standpoint  of  selfish  interests,  intothat 
nbuie  (>r  thinking  and  living;  where  "He  tliat  is 
slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  tbatttSceth  a  dty." 


THE  NATION  S  GREATEST  PERIL. 

Incompetency  utalkM  al>ruad  In  tb«  Innd.  It*  Ht  iN  an-  »efn  vxtfty  dity.  rvery  hour,  iiiaii.v  tliiira  uii 
lioiir.  Brtry  roaaidtetorar.  every  anplnyar  nf  labor  la  apnaiM  at  tiM  Igaopama  cl  how  to  do  almple  tbluip' 
and  «arh  muat  n«4»ila.  then  and  there,  "bnmk  In,"  at  teniflc  mat,  the  haada  who  shonld  have  bad  iiyiitpni. 
thorfiiitrlitH-HH  niul  iiittltude  Inmalli^d,  tx-ttm'  thpy  i  ntne  of  njcr, 

IllCOnip4^t^ncy  prvvruta  th<-  fraltloD  of  many  wpll-lnid  v>l»nii.  Worker*  a veram*.  iiiidvr  prtiwun-. 
iiiil.v  two-thlrdx  the  oiit|tiit  «(  ten  years  aire,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  manager*  la  laiaNmaarably  Inrreaaed. 

I^alKir  cHiini>l  lie  had  nt  u  pHi-e  comniei<«iirHtH  with  nWllty.  nnd  In  Itn  narrowing  vMon  In  selfishly  romplii- 
eent. 

■icy  Ik  H  Krentrr  <  aim<'  for  alarni  lhan  tht-  inabiiiulatlonii  uf  VV  ull  Street.  th(>  race  niil' 
cMaor  MRTO  problem^,  <*r  the  Intentions  nl  the  .InpnneMe. 

There  ran  be  m>  bcipe  c(t  ItettermeDt  (rotu  the  home,  where  the  avcras*  child  la  r«qnlrv<)  to  do  nothttig. 
Norfroin  tbeaebool,  a*  at  preaeut  conatltuted  In  \  erinoii(. 

Ttaeivlaonv  mvIbk  clauae  for  the  tatnre.  Every  child  muat  aerr*  an  •pprentleeahlp  In  the  m  IicvuIk  uf 
BaaiMl  tmlalnir.  wlileli  miHt  In  apeedUjr  eatabllabed.  Bat  lor  tb*  hope  of  tbto  America  U  dooni<-<i . 

CHAS.  R.  CUMMIN08. 
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THE  moiit 
rbartninic. 
plctiirpiM|iie 
nnd  bealthlul 
itectlon  nn 
this  CO  n  1 1  - 
ii«nt.  and  the 
place  to  •p^nd 
your  vaca- 
tion In  In  the 

6reen  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

and  iilonjt  the  nhortu  of  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  brant  Iful  brochun-  g\\-\nK  a  oomplefe  deiHTlp- 
tlon  of  nil  the  vlllaKW  and  r««ortH  locali^l  on  the 
line  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  on  the  iibnre«i  of  I.nke  CbanipUln.  aUo  a  list 
of  Hoiela  and  the  be«t  Kanilly  Homw,  who  will 
takr  Bummer  boarders  at  prlcen  ranglnK  from 
♦4.(H)  to  f  lO.UO  \trr  week,  U  now  pendy  for  delivery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  Q  rents  tor  pontage,  on  appli- 
cation to  T.  H.  HANLBY,  N.  E.  P.  A.,  9«0  Waah- 
InfftoD  St.,  Bo»fon.  or  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE.  8. 
P.  A..  SX6  Broadway,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 
e  0.  JOHEB,  E.  H.  BOTHTOV, 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor.  Vt. 

MOT  WATCR,  STCAM  AND  HOT  AIR 

Heating  and  sawitawy  Plumbing, 

THE  GUARANTEED  KINH. 
B  ff  Him  el  Bath  Tube,  CloMts  and  FIttlnKm  in  STOCK. 
Set  up  Immediately  by  rellnble  men.  —  We  fwtlmate. 


Tlm»trle«l.  Stamlii  every  t«Mit-   ■*s«la,  Wla«ka««, 
Oyrk,  Bpllfil,  LanMiwms,  Swalllaa*   •H  rt-a<)ily 
\l(  nl  to  the  icrnat  Iimpmo  rrni»<tT 

AL-V^AYS  ON  IHAND. 

MorrU  Plalnii,  N.  J.,  June  K,  I& 
Vt.  B.  J.  RcBdall  Co., 

I>«>«r  Slr«:— HIc^jw  send  mr  ynnr  Horwe  BooV. 
Ki  ndair*  S|.>v|nC'nr«l«  the  kMlllaliMiM  I  t-vi  r 
u-«h1;  ha»e  iiw<l  U  f"r  thrv«-  yi-ani  •nil  nlwitj* 
kc.'p  U  on  haixl.    hpupr^  tfiilly.     W.K.  Tc«-I«. 
•  I  ■  Six  k*nl**  tar  *S.  OrmU-nC  known 

llnliii'-iilfor  fuiilly  ««•.  All  (IruiitflKtM  m>M  It.  A<-<N-(.t 
no  «ul»»tltu»e.  »)ur  irreat  txMik,  "A  TrsallM  Ihu 
M*rM,"  free  from  dniBin»t«  or 

Dr.  B.J  Kendall  Co.,  t—burw  r«iu.  vt. 


We  Weave  RUGS  FVom 
Your  Worn  and  discard- 
ed Carpets -Circular- 

 No  Agents  

BELGRADE  RUG  G> 

32  HolHsStrBoston. 


iy>  you  like  the  ton«  of  this  number?  Send 
a  dollar  to  encourage  our  work.    If  you  do  not 
care  for  the  magazine  send  to  a  friend.    1908  and 
four  back  numbers,  including  this  one— $1-00 


Inc. 


[Randolph  Sanatorium, 

W.  H.  OLADDING.  Superintendent. 
MISS  ELIZA  E.  FOLSdM,  Head  Nune. 


Thia  well-equipped  Sanatorium.  pleaMantly  lo- 
cated amid  nio«t  healthful  iiurroundInK".  offerM  a 
■plendid  retrvat  for  the  nick  and  nuHerlng. 

ThorouRhly  comi>etent  medical  Hklll.  efficient 
and  klodty  nurse*,  nnd  homelike  treatment  con- 
aplre  to  return  patleola  t4i  their  homes  well  and 
happy.  Operating  room  provided  with  every- 
thing modern  In  aurirery.  .K  tine  reirord  of  •uc- 
ceaaful  caaea.  \  well-ordered  ln*tltoilon,  whera 
nature  an<l  Hcience  aid  In  the  reatoratlon  of  health 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 
Addreaa  Supt.  or  Head  Nucm,  RANDOLPH,  VT. 


Wheeler  Bros., 


•WHnE  RIVER  juwcnoif,  VT.- 


have  many  things  exclusive  for  this  section 
in  the  best  lines  of  merchandise  and  you  will 
find  each  one  herein  mentioned  worthy  of 
your  attention,  viz — 

Cadet  Stockings, 

(for  Ladies  and  Miisei. ) 
EUte  Shoes,  (for  I^^dies  and  Gents.) 

Lion  Brand  CoUars, 

W.  G.  &  B.  VHT  Clothing:, 

Lanpher  Fur  Coats, 

H.  S.  &  W.  High  Grade  ClOthln?, 

Royal  Worcester  Corsets, 
American  Lady  Corsets, 
Warner  Rust  Proof  Corsets, 

TCLCPHO.NC  ORDCRB  PROMPTLY 
riLLCD.    NO.  8-S. 


WHEELER  BROS., 
White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
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tHtiibersiiti^  of  Vermont 
College  of  iSlebicme* 

The  fifty-fifcb  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1907,  uid  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  mondis. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratohea, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

«i*   iHoberate  Cxpetuie 

For  announcement  and  further  uilonm> 
tion,  addreis 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  IC.,  Secretaiy. 
ftnrUoftiMi,  YemuHit 


Vermont  Sitaimv, 

An  endowed  school  of  tlw  highest  stmndards. 

College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,   art,  and 
,  business  courses.    f>    Nine  modern  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.    Electric  lights.  Resident 
nuras.    ^    Milituy  drill  for  boys.  Special 
ptartical  tnriaiaf  lor  gltto.  ^  An  Idod  loeaftioa, 
'  atne  tMdiers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
;  tories,  workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
]  and  provision   for  all    wholesome  out-of-door 
i  ^l^*^*         study  sucoeaaftil  and  create  a  achool 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 

Uni\  ersitv 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING  MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Addreas  The  Military  College  of  the 
Slate  of  Vcnnonl. 

NORTHFIELD.  VERMONT. 


 : — GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS  —  

10,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  disdnct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  scK-(  tion  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  |j;oods 
are  sold,  if  you  connder  quality,  is  a  fuitfaer  daim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  tQrIe  and  seasonable  goods. 

T- vrn,-  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  jjodds.  (^ur  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sells.  Tapestries  and  Knhmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
counnty  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.    Pair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 
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If  you  are  to  have  Oysters 

You  may  want  Crackers 

The  most  desirable  Cracker  for  the  stew, 
I      the  table  or  the  kitchen  is  the 


THERE  ARE  NONE  BE  11  ER. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


Mad*  by  aiiriK  ft  SON.  Whte  Riw  JunGdon, 
and  aold  in  tha  blna  1 


THE 


Illustrations 

in  this  and  other  issues  of  tS^f^  "VJcmumtcr 
are  made  by  the 

R ENGRAVING  CO., 
a  St.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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Cratnn  anb  JSnbgr  Work  a  (tpedaitf. 

(E:.  B.  i^ugbee,  B.  39.  i^., 

Wbitr  &ibrr  9uiunon.  Vt. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OF 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 


Livery,  Feed 
Boarding  suwe. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 

Wblte  RlTCr  Junction,  Vt.  i 


Agents  Wanted 


in  ever>'  village  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  and 
Canadian  Provinces,  where  we 
have  no  representative,  to  buy 
for  us 

Hides,  Calf  Skins,  Sheep 
Pelts,  Tallow  and  Bones 

AND  TO  SELL 

Page's  Perfected  Poultry 
Food. 

WE  FURNISH  CASH. 

H'E  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Address  for  Terms 

Carroll  S.  Page, 

HYDE  PARK,  VT. 


EXCELSIOR  CAERIAGE  CO. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

M AN U FACTO RCRS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Carriages, 
Sleighs, 
Harness, 

— *i»o— 

Horse  Clothing. 

Automobiles 

AND  AUTOMOBILC 

SPCCIALTICS. 

Aqcnt«  for 

CadUUc,  Bulck  Aod 
Stanley  Cm. 


•kcond-hano  Canb 


H.  K.  :nii.i.KK. 
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THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  VT. 

Capital.  S 50, 000. 

Surplus  and  Undivided 
Profits.  540,000. 

Deposits,  S62S,000. 

This  Bank  pays  interest  on  Savings  Bank 
Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


per  annum,  compounded  semi-annually. 

All  taxes  paid  on  individual  deposits 
not  in  excess  of  $2,000. 

Investments  carefully  made,  with  safety  «if 
principal  as  the  first  consideration. 


OOAMAN  BNIDOMAN.  PNCSiOCNT. 

I.  P.  TITUS,  Vicc-PHCaiOCNT. 

W.  B.  CRANOALL,  TNCikSURca. 


THE  FAIR  PICTURES 


L'poti  rrcrtpt  iif  tZ  SO  eirh  wr  will  iriul  a  mjMiniAcmi 
(unoramic  pbotocnph  of  tlic  mMiirty  (c-ne  (p>KC  <08) 
which  li  II  >  )l  inchr*.  or  tbr  picturr  frmn  inMt  the 
trjck.  8  X  16  iorbri.  Wc  aim  havr  anortirr.  not  ihown, 
but  equally  tood.  Axt  8  x  2V  mrhri.  •fafn  I0(  Ihr  trounua 
Ittiia  tltr  hill  abore  the  caJrt  ramp. 

Wc  are  ooi  in  (lir  photo,  buiinna  but  can  pmcure  ihrsr 
manrloutlr  perfect  Hhotnt  of  Ihr  Kair.  which  vrrc  taken 
•pccUlly  (ur  ui.  (or  thuae  deilring  tlictn. 

I'nce  tncludcf  crcen  or  black  wealbered  (raine.  with 
(latt.  complete. 

CHA5.  R.  t-i:M.MIN(;S. 


WOODSTOCK  INN, I VI.),"- 


II 

ear. 


fJnU  Courar,  Cliarmlne  |)ri>r» 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Manager. 
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VERMONT'S  GREATEST  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION. 

nadonal  Dfe  1»$iirdiice  Company, 


MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 


OPERATING  IN  38  STATES. 


INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS. 


58th  YEAR. 


€ During  the  first  niiw  omitlui  of  Uw  pwent  year  the  C<mi|wny's  receipts, 
$5,328,620.54,  exceeded  he  outgo  for  ell  emees  by  92,125,375.34.   The  payments 

to  policy-holders,  $2,l';o,6R5,08,  made  during  that  time,  is  the  largest  sum  ever 
paid  during  a  corresponding  period  since  the  orgsniMtion  of  the  Company.  The  instw- 
ance  in  force.  $153,29M23.a8,fep«Bltntiliff  79AVt  poUdM,  beknigs  toi  " 

State  in  the  Union. 


JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER,  President. 
JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  Vicc-Preiident. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice-President. 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  Secretary. 


HARRY  M.  CUTLER.  Treaturer. 
A.  B.  BISBEE,  Medical  Director. 
CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON»  Acttary. 
PRED  A.  HOWLAND,  CoubmI. 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 

£.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland.  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAQUB  ft  SON,  Gen.  Agfa.,  St  J Ohmbuiy,  Vt 

H  E  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts..  Brattleboro,  Vt 

T.  S.  PECK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt 


NO  TWO  ALIKE. 

We  have  safe-deposit  boxes  for  rent. 

These  bo.xes  (or  safes)  are  designed  for  tlie  storage  of 
valuable  papers.    Two  keys  are  required  to  open  a  safe. 

No  izvo  locks  alike. 

You  keep  one  key,  we  the  other. 

We  rent  these  safes  by  the  year  at  Five  Dollars  and  up. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION, 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


Kalvad  at  tiM  Wbtta  Ritct  Juoctioa  Povt  OHicc  aa  Secood  Claaa  Mattsr. 
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10c  A  Copy. 


THE 


$1.00  A  Year. 


The  State 


Hagazine. 


WHAT  HAS  CALIFORNIA  TO  OFFER  TO  THIS? 


ON  QULf  R0*0  NORTH  POMF9ET. 


A  Number  of  General  Interest  to  the  People  of  Vermont.  ^ 


T 


HE  Vermonter  is  published  Monthly  at  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.,  by  Chas.  R.  Cummings,  and  contains 
original  stories,  historical  and  descriptive  articles  of 
the  kind  Vermonters  like  to  read.       :      :      :  : 


THE  VERMONTER 


A  STATE  INSTITUTION. 

THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organized  A.  D.  1828.  OF    MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


[t  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 
Lowest  Possible  Cost.    Its  losses  are  adjusted  and 
E>aid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage. 

See  your  local  Agent. 

GEO.  O.  STRATTON,  President, 
LOUIS  P.  GLEASON.  Vke-Pre*ident. 

JAMES  T.  SABtN.  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY.  Treaniicr. 

N 


OTE  the  clean  class  of  advertising  in  (Eijr  Vrrmonter.  Compare  it  with  any  other  publication. 
It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  standing,  of  national  reputation  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont. 


SAMUEL  E.  PINCREE. 

Prrtidnit. 

DAVID  A.  PKRRIN. 

V'icr-Prf»i<lcnt. 


ALFRED  K.  WATSON, 

Tre«««rtf. 

GEORGE  H.  WATSON. 

Aim.  Treanirrr. 


l^ite  i^iber  ftabings;  iBank. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 
Nrw  Savinrt  Bank  Block. 


Miii  Strart. 


Binkiac  Hoar*:  9  A.  M.  lo  12  M..  1  P.  M.  lo  )  P.  M. 


RrcciTFt  md  payi  depotiti  each  builnru  day  in  (br  rnr. 
Hone  Sarinti  Banki  loaned  FREE  opon  the  Inhial 
dcpoiit  of  Onr  Dollar. 

Orpoiiti  made  on  the  (im  loar  baiiBeM  dairi  of  aay  oiontk 
draw  lntrrr«i  front  ibe  Im. 

Intrmt  will  be  credlied  lo  depot itori  Jaaoary  IM  and  Jnir  lit. 
conpoundinr  twirr  a  jrrar. 

There  are  no  Muck  bolder*  In  ihla  bank.  All  the  aamiaca.  Icaa 
eipeniea.  beloncin£  «o  depotitora. 

All  taxes  arc  paid  by  the  Bank  on 
Deposits  of  t2000  or  Less. 

ThU  laadnitioR  la  aabiert  to  the  tapenriaion  of  the  talc  la- 
■pector  of  Finance. 

No  Boncjr  ol  the  bank  can  be  loaned  to  aajr  of  ha  offken. 

Thia  Bank  prelera  Vermont  aecuritiea  for  the  invettneot  of  ita 
fund*,  and  aendi  no  money  out  of  the  ataie  uatil  the  heme 
demand  baa  been  met. 


When  Patronizing  our  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  V'ermonter. 


A  Pleasing  Farmer's  Song. 

Vermont«ni  never  tliv  of  heariDK  the  c1pv«r.  mellow  pn>an«  of  John  Godfrey  Saxe, 
hnrn  tn  HiKhirate  In  1810,  and  who  died  in  1887.  He  was  flrst  n  lawyer,  then  editor  aD<f 
nnaU.v  dvvuti  il  lilitiHolf  to  leiturlnff  and  the  iDoae.  He  mtm  la  Iraqarat  detnaud  to  baigbtm 
the  xPHt  ft  aiiiiiN'Tsnrv  KUthcrluxM  by  hlH  ]«■!■  Md  CI17IBM.  Foilgr  CdltlOM  Ot  hto  pOMMT 
sold  befon*  hU  deatli  fittest  hia  popularity. 

The  followinic  »oatc  or  poem  was  raad  by  8aam  mit  m  pnhlle  ihwp  ahwring  at  lfiddl«> 
bury  or  Cornwall  abont  I8C0.  tt  was  called  •■Tb«  Twmont  Pamwr'a  Song"  and  went  to 
tl»  old  t«M  of  "Thi-  I'nnoherw  of  IJncnlnshlre."  Some  called  the  tune  "The  HarriKMi 
SfMW."  tbwerven  tx-in^  li  pnrody  on  that  old  campalKU  »*>ug.  The  rerwB  are  handed  III 
from  memory  by  John  F.  .Shepard,  who  ulnpH  them  efTeotlvely.  Then'  niui  another  vpr«« 
nliuut  "Ood's  km-plnic  the  Shephord  till  Hhim  hik-  cometi  AKaln"  but  nn  this  'liil  imt  lit  In 
riKht  (nr  utber  ocraiduns  Mr.  Hbe|Mird  doen  nut  remember  it.  Tbe  Hwing  of  the  veraesla 
imMlMlbtc 

Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  the  farmer!  that  live  amonp  the  hilii, 
Where  every  man's  a  "  Sm  rrci^n  "  and  owns  thr  laiul  he  tilU, 
Where  all  the  girU  are  beautiful  and  all  the  boys  are  ttroog? 
(Cliorat) — O  *  tit  my  delig^lit  on  a  nimtncr^s  dglit  to  aing  the  Fanner*!  mag. 

'  Tis  here  the  tall  and  manly  "  Green  Mountain  Boyi**  iwaecnf 
So  called  because  the  Mouotaioa  and  not  the  Bo^a  are  grcMit 
They  will  always  fight  to  win  die  right  or  to  reaut  the  wtoag. 

(Chonii)— O  *tis  my  delight,  etc 

And  here  the  hcst-and  fairest  of  Y-.inkcr  pir!-;  are  caiipht. 
With  every  grace  and  form  of  face  that  e'er  a  lover  sought. 
And  every  art  to  win  his  heart,  and  hold  it  long  and  atrong. 
(Chorus) — O  'tis  my  delight,  etc. 

And  here  the  Morgan  horses  and  Black  Hawk  steeds  abound, 
For  grace  and  beauty,  strength  and  speed,  their  equals  can't  be  found; 
They  will  always  "  go  it  fleetly  "  and  always  "come  it  strong." 
(Chorus) — O  'tis  my  delight,  etc. 

And  here  the  true  "Merinos **  of  p\u«  imported  Mock 
Axe  often  seen  to  range  the  green  in  iTi;inv  a  rmhlc  flock; 
Their  forms  are  Large  and  beautiful,  their  wool  is  fine  and  long. 
(Chonis) — O  *tit  my  delight,  etc. 

You  oft  have  heard  tell  of  the  vronders  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  of  Jason's  expedition  to  get  the  Golden  fleece: 
Vermont  hat  got  the  fle^  away  and  bniii|^t  the  ineep  along. 
(Chonia)— O  *tla  my  ddig^  etc. 
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A  GRAND  GOOD  TIME. 

This  picture  shows  the  second  annual  reunion  and  basket  picnic  of  the  Joe's  Brook  School  in 
Bamet,  which  occurred  August  22,  1907.  About  275  were  present.  Fifteen  *'  old  "  teachers  attended 
and  letters  were  read  from  six  others.  A  permanent  organization  was  effected:  President,  Martin  D. 
Gibson;  Secretary,  Miss  Annie  Warden;  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Irena  Chamberlain;  Executive  Committee^ 
George  A.  Warden,  Frank  J.  Randall,  and  William  J.  McLaren.  After  dinner  there  were  speeches  by 
teachers  and  others.    The  gatherings  of  the  future  are  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


VakllL  MfclL 


CNM.  R.  CUMMINGS.  ^ 


WKHT  pr\  KR  )0NCnOII,VT. 


NOVBMBBR,  1907. 


The  Forestry  Problem  for  Vermont 


■Y  M.  J.  HAPQOOD. 


IN  proportion  to  its  area,  no  other  state 
in  the  union  is  more  strongly  concerned 
in  the  question  of  forest  preservation  than 
the  State  of  Vermont. 

Possessing  extensive  natural  forests  and 
a  ami  which,  invariably  fairly  exults  in  tiin- 
ber  growth,  even  after  it  fanM  been  ex- 
hausted of  its  agricultural  resources  ;  per- 
meated with  trout  streams  of  extensive 
power,  but  dependent  upon  forest  covert 
tor  their  enduring;  supply ;  abundantly 
stocked  with  game  which  need  only  the 
protection  of  nus  wild  covert  for  its  con- 
tinued production  and  increase  ;  covered, 
over  its  whole  extent,  with  hills  and  moun- 
tains which  are  an  ever  increasing  attrac- 
tion to  the  multitudes  of  its  near-by  dty 
denizens,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  dressed 
in  the  covering  nature  ordained, — Ver- 
mont, the  acknowledged  Switzerland  of 
America,  yields  to  none  of  her  sister  states 
in  her  interest  in  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  what  is  her  crowning  glonr. 

That  her  many  mountain  sides  should 
ever  be  stripped  bare,  and  burned  down  to 
bed  rock,  through  heedless  neglect  or  care- 
less oversight,  would  be,  not  only  a  local, 
but  also  a  national  shame  and  loss. 

EXTENT  OF  AREA. 

From  the  Massachusetts  to  the  Cana- 
dian boundary  there  is  a  stretch  of  moun- 
tains nearly  without  a  break,  and  covered 
with  torest  to  quite  its  whole  extent.  One 
can  journey  omtberly  from  the  Maasacbu- 
setts  border  for  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
and  not  come  in  rnntart  with  a  cleared 
space.  In  the  two  southern  counties  alone 
one  can  traverse  at  least  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  and  not  cross  an  open  field,  the 
only  break  being  the  necessary  opening  for 
four  highways,  with  these,  even,  to  a  large 
extent  so  overarched  as  to  afford  uninter- 
rupted  shade. 


RAPIDITY  OF  CROWTH. 

It  is  suiprising  how  soon  nature  will  as- 
sert hersett  in  the  matter  of  reproduction, 

when  left  undisturbed.  Land  which  our 
Others  plowed  over  fifty  years  ago,  but  de- 
serted through  what  was  then  called  shUt- 
leasness,  is  in  many  places  our  most  valu- 
able asset  to-day.  And  the  thrifty  farmei 
who  then  kept  his  back  pastures  cleared, 
oftentimes  wshing  down  acres  of  young 
spruce,  destroyed  a  to  his  children 

which  would  now  have  made  then  inde- 
pendent Fairly  matured  second  growth 
produces,  as  a  rule,  by  far  more  neet  of 
merchantable  timber  to  the  acre  than  the 
soil  bore  in  its  original  state. 

The  "bull  spruce,"  the  quick  growing 
balsam,  the  popple,  and  white  birch,  not 
many  years  ago  considered  a  nuisance,  are 
now  of  great  and  increasing  value.  And 
there*is  no  soil  b  Che  state  but  what  will 
readily  produce  a  crop  of  some  kind,  re- 
quiring, as  a  rule,  only  to  be  let  alone. 
Seed  planting,  sprout  planting,  cultiva- 
tion, aidiotti^  tbey  can  do  much  to  hasten, 
are  unnecessary.  Each  specie  knows  and 
seeks  its  place.  If  the  tract  is  swampy, 
die  hemlock  and  balsam  are  soon  there. 
The  dryer  soil  is  soon  occupied  by  the 
hardy  spruce  and  hardwoods.  And  it  is 
astonishing  how  soun  a  single  pine  upon 
the  top  of  some  sandy,  barren  knoU,  will 
soon  beget  a  multitude  of  progeny. 

There  is,  in  the  state,  intervale  land, 
easily  worked,  sufficient  for  our  wants. 
The  rest  man  should  keep  his  hands  of) 
from  until  Nature  bids  him  partake  of  the 
matured  increase.  The  larger  portion  oi 
the  land  in  Vermont  b  unprt^itable  for  til- 
lage. Why  not  allow  it  to  "grow  up," 
A  thing  ot  beauty  and  a  joy  lorever  ?  " 

HOW  SHALL  WB  PROTECT  THFM 

Is  the  burning  question  of  the  day.    It  is 
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useless  to  talk  to  the  average  near-sighted 
land  owner  how  he  should  look  ahead  and 
not  give  away  his  Christmas  trees  at  a 
penny  a  piece  which  would,  if  left  alone, 
bring  his  children  dollars  instead  of  cents. 
With  him  the  piece  of  copper,  close  by 
glitters  stronger  than  the  piece  of  gold  at  a 
distance.  He  never  has  listened,  and  never 
will  listen,  to  the  voice  of  posterity.  If  he 
has  a  piece  of  timber,  he  sells  thestumpage 
to  the  portable  mill  owner  who  soon  strips 
it  bare  and  naked. 

Under  private  ownership,  it  is 
only  to  large  and  combined  inter- 
ests whose  territory  is  large  enough 
to  give  growth  for  a  supply,  that 
we  can  look  for  any  measure  of 
true  discretion  in  this  matter.  But 
it  is  unnatural  for  them  to  care  for 
watershed,  game,  or  scenic  affairs, 
or  to  provide  for  fire  protection. 

THE  STATE  SHOULD  CONTROL 

absolutely,  these  forest  stretches. 
There  should  be  no  risk  run  that 
some  day  they  will  be  devastated 
for  pulp  or  charcoal  purposes. 
They  should  be  absolutely  reserved 
as  public  property,  for  combined 
water  shed,  game,  scenic  and  lum- 
ber uses.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can 
the  true  combination  be  formed, 
only  under  state,  or  government 
ownership  can  we  have  true  guar- 
dianship. 

We  want  here  in  Vermont  no  Corbin 
parks,  or  lordly  English  estates.  The  air, 
the  water,  the  scenery,  the  magnificent  cov- 
erts, of  these  grand  old  mountains,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  be  wired  up  ;  but  every 
son  and  every  daughter  of  Vermont,  should 
feel  that  they,  and  any  of  their  guests,  are 
upon  home  soil  when  within  their  bounds. 

That  they  will  be  wired  up  unless  some 
preventive  action  is  soon  taken,  is  as  cer- 


tain as  that  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing. Already  the  process  has  begun,  and 
upon  the  tracts  in  general  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  we  can  much  longer 
escape  such  a  calamity  as  burned  down  to 
bed  rock  thirty-five  thousand  acres  in  the 
White  Mountains,  leaving  a  hideous  re- 
minder of  private  greed  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  state  can  appropriate  today,  at  a 
price  only  nominal  with  what  it  would  be 


"  ROARING  BRANCH," 

A  loll  fed  Mrcttn  in  ■  vircin  fomt  of  the  f^rc«a  Mountain!. 

in  the  near  future,  and,  looked  at  merely 
as  a  business  investment,  it  could  soon 
yield  returns  that  would,  at  the  least,  repay 
interest  and  cost  of  protection.  But  let  us 
turn  entirely  from  the  purely  mercenary' 
view,  and  consider  the  matter  chiefly  from 
the  standpoint  of  love  and  protection  for 
what  is  the  crowning  attraction  of  the  state, 
deprived  of  which  Vermont  can  be  no  true 
home  for  us. 


When  the  golden -rod  is  blooming. 

And  the  sunimer  fades  away 
And  the  winter  time  is  coming 

And  the  skies  are  growing  gray  ; 
When  the  leaves  come  gently  drifting  down 

From  every  tree  and  thorn, 
Then,  to  me,  there  is  no  music 
Like  the  rustling  of  the  corn. 

When  the  haze  of  Indian  Summer  When  the  days  are  growing  shorter 

Dimly  veils  the  dusky  pines,  And  Thanksgiving  time  draws  near, 

When  the  noisy  crows  go  southward  When  the  milk-weed  throws  its  silk  away 

And  the  wild  geese  fly  in  lines,  And  the  grass  is  brown  and  sere — 

Then  my  mind  goes  back  in  fancy  Mother's  standing  in  the  doorway 

To  the  home  where  I  was  born.  Blowing  on  the  dinner  horn 

And  I  hear  again  in  dreams  And  I  hear  the  gentle,  whispering. 

The  gentle  rustling  of  the  corn.  Rustling  music  of  the  corn. 


LOIS  H.  FIELD. 


of  tfje  Corn. 
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•••/^Ijr  1  beg  your  pardon,"  cx- 
V-/  J.  J.  daimed  the  girl  contritdy. 

"It  was  tremendously  awkward  of  me. 
But,  frankly,"  she  added,  laughing  "I 
didn't  think  you  extended  out  so  far." 

"It's  all  right,  I  assure  you,"  an- 
swered the  man  rising  with  difficulty.  "I 
was  taking  up  more  than  my  share  ol  room, 
and  I  deserved  to  be  stepped  on." 

"Come  on  and  jump,"  she  heard  her 
friends  say.  "It's  great  fun.  The  hay 
seems  to  rise  to  meet  you." 

It  was  all  Hallowe'en  and  Julia,  the  life 
of  Mellington,  had  gotten  up  a  big  party 
of  young  people  for  a  jamboree  and  Max 
Elder  ha  i  of  red  his  new  barn  for  the  fes- 
tivities. The  path  from  the  road  to  the 
bam  was  illuminated  with  flarii^  torches, 
while  here  and  there  along  the  way  were 
stationed  lay  figures— guwdians  of  the 
place. 

"Ho,  Warder  !  Don't  let  the  portcullis 
fall,"  jollied  a  wag  as  a  party  came  up  the 
pathandstopped  to  rxaminethe  unknig^tly 
tigures  oi  the  sentinels. 

'  *  Look  at  the  cocky  attitude  of  that  third 
one,"  exclaimed  another. 

"Napoleon  at  Marengo"  suggested  a 
girl.  '  *  Hand  in  the  breast  ot  his  coat  and 
legs  crossed." 

Inside  the  appearance  of  the  brand  new 
barn  was  gala.  Festoons  of  ground  pine 
formed  a  dose  network  over  the  ceiling, 
hemlocks  and  branches  of  autumn  leaves 
lined  the  walls.  Kerosene  lamps  with 
brilliant  reflectors  shed  a  bright  light,  while 
Japanese  lanterns  in  the  stalb,  on  the  stair- 
way and  in  the  haymow,  cast  a  softened 
light  which  was  welcome  to  the  more  am- 
orous of  the  youths  and  maidens.  Great 
tables  were  hud  in  the  harness  rooms  and 
here  were  all  imaginable  goodies  to  which 
the  party  paid  court  at  their  leisure.  In 
the  main  bam  a  hurdy-gurdy  discoursed 
such  music  that  the  floor  was  soon  crowded 
with  two-steppers.  In  one  comer  stood  a 
diminutive  barrel  of  sweet  cider. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  are  too  fond  of 
this  corner,  Julia,"  joked  Dick  Merrifield 
as  Julia  approached  and  appropriated  a  tin 
dipper  of  cider  and  a  straw.  **  Sad  to  see 
<me  so  young  on  the  downward  path." 


•'Don't  you  worry  about  me,  but  come 
and  jump  in  the  hay.  Its  great  fun"  re> 
torted  Julia, 

"No:  thank  you."  responded  the  man 
with  a  limp,  "I  ve  had  ail  the  hay  I  want. 
One  of  your  college  friends  just  crunched 
down  on  my  ankle  while  I  was  sitting  cm 
the  mow  with  Miss  Todd." 

'*  No  business  poking  about  in  the  semi- 
demi  light  anyway  with  that  doll.  'A 
righteous  man  loveth  the  light',"  she 
quoted.  ' '  But  who  stepped  on  you,  Dicky- 
bird?" 

"Well,  she  warn't  no  svlph,"  he  re- 
sponded in  the  vernacular.  "I  couldn't 
see  her  very  well,  but  I  should  say  she  was 
ja  tall  blond.  Here  she  is  now,  he  said 
moving  on  as  Sue  Mannering  approached. 

**  Wait  and  be  presented,"  commanded 
Julia. 

The  next  moment  he  was  bowiqg  and 
murmuring  "  Delighted,"  — 

"Why,  Mr.  Merrifield,  you  know  you're 
not,  you  had  enough  of  me  several  mo- 
ments ago,"  exclaimed  Sue  blushing. 

*' Fight  it  out  youngsters,"  came  from 
Julm  moving  off,  "  T  ve  got  something  else 
to  do  besides  patching  Hp  your  affairs. ' ' 

"I  think  1  have  seen  you  before,  Mr. 
Merrifield,"  said  poor  Sue,  trying  to  turn 
the  oonversation  into  safer  channds. 
"  Didn't  you  play  the  part  of  Sqphisticus 
in  the  Pudding  Theatricals?" 

"Yes,  ray  dear  young  lady,"  Merrifield 
responded  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  hiseye. 
"I'm  always  getting  done  ' 

"Oh,"  said  Sue  cooly,  turning  away. 

"That  was  rather  mean  of  me  to  rub  it 
in,"  the  man  thought  later  that  evening, 
as  he  recalled  the  incident. 

The  next  fall  found  Sue  in  the  wilds  of 
Vermont,  and  this  particular  morning  found 
her  climbing  with  a  free  and  easy  gait  of 
an  American  woman.  Mount  Aacutney. 
Dressed  in  short  plaid  skirt,  heavy  English 
walking  boots,  white  shirt  waist  and  fuzzy 
tam-a-shanta.  with  her  Stuart  plaid  golf 
cape  loosely  attached  by  bands  that  crossed 
from  the  shoulders  over  the  breast,  she 
made  a  fine  healthy  picture 

"  I  can't  imagine  where  Bubby  is.  but 
of  course  he  wul  know  that  I  went  on  and 
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did  not  wait  for  him, ' '  she  thought  as  she 
dimbed. 

The  first  part  of  die  diflib  had  led 

through  gradually  rising  meadows  and  then 
over  the  little  foot-hills  of  the  mountain. 
Now  she  was  really  dimbii^  as  the  trail 

wound  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  and 
she  entered  the  woody  path  and  was  con- 
cealed from  view.  The  first  quarter  of  the 
dimb  was  comparatively  easy,  however,  as 
the  road  was  well  kept,  broad  and  pebble 
strewn.  Gradually  it  narrowed  and  oft 
times  she  was  compdled  to  ford  little 
mountain  brooks  which  came  tumbling 
down  surcharged  with  water  after  the 
equinoctial  rains.  This  was  sport  tor  Sue 
and  she  laughed  with  sheer  happiness 
of  youthful  vigor  as  she  planted  her  Alpine 
Stock  and  leaped  from  stone  to  stone. 
Sometimes  she  had  to  crawl  over  slippery 
little  bridges  formed  by  tiny  bark  peded 
'logs  which  spanned  ravines. 

"Splendid  old  trees,"  she  thought  as 
she  stopped  to  rest  on  a  log  and  contem- 
plated  the  huge  forest  kind's  about  her, 
white  and  golden  birches,  oaks,  hemlocks, 
pines  and  spruces. 

A  few  belated  birds  twittered  in  the 
branches,  for  the  day  was  one  of  those 
cheery  Indian  Summer  days  when  Mother 
Nature  seems  to  hang  lovingly  and  cares- 
singly n\er  her  children's  few  remaining 
treasures.  As  Sue  raised  her  head,  she 
could  catch  glimpses  of  the  blue  slightly 
cloud-flecked  sky  through  ^e  overlacmg 
branches. 

Half  way  up  she  stopped  at  the  spring 
and  drank  deeply  of  the  sweet  pure  water, 
then  nibbling  sweet  chocolate  she  hastened 
on,  summoning  her  strength  for  the  last 

hard  ellort. 

Glory !  Here  she  was  at  last.  She 
clambered  onto  the  big  rock  at  the  end  of 
the  path  and  sank  in  an  exhausted  little 
heap. 

"My,  bttt  this  is  splendid,"  she  sighed 
as  she  surveyed  the  country  below.  Over 
to  the  east  she  noted  the  Connecticut  that 
ran  like  a  silver  thread  dividing  the  farms 
whirh  resembled  little  toy  plots  of  crrotind. 
Over  farther  and  still  to  the  east  she  could 
discern  the  Croyden  Mountains  and  those 
shimmering  expanses  to  the  south  must  be 
the  Sunapee  Lakes. 

"Why,  I'm  almost  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains," she  laughed  as  she  turned  from 
surveying  the  misty  outlines  of  the  White 


Mountains  to  the  doud  capped  summits  of 
the  Green  Range. 

"  How  funny  the  houses  look  and  the 
yards,  almost  like  dots.  And  those  ador- 
able stone  walls  are  almost  indistinct. 
What  little  creatures  we  humans  are  after 
all,"  thought  the  girl  philosophically. 

But  this  frame  of  mind  didn't  continue 
long,  for  healthy  young  animal  that  she 
was.  she  began  to  fed  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, altho'  at  first  she  tried  to  stifle  the  de- 
mands of  her  stomach  by  a  walk  over  this 
middle  crest  of  the  mountain  to  a  Ug  rock 
on  the  Brownsville  side. 

"Beautiful, — whatever  side  you  take. 
But  goodness  me,  I  wish  Bub  would  hurry. 
I'm  nearly  famished,"  she  sighed  as  she 
leaned  against  the  liberty  pole  in  front  of 
the  mountain  house, — a  little  one  story 
structure  of  stone,  "The  winds  must  hie 
terrific  up  here,"  she  thoi^t  noting  the 
way  the  rooi  was  wired  on. 

Approaching,  she  opened  the  door. 

How  delicious  the  fir  balsam  smclled  in 
the  otherwise  stufiy  little  cabin.  Here  it 
lay  in  great  piles  on  the  floor,  with  branches 
stuck  here  and  there  into  the  intersdces  of 
the  rocky  walls 

"Some  kind  samaritan  has  but  recently 
cut  a  fresh  supply  of  these,  and  I'm  going 
to  help  by  stre\^  int;  tlic  floor  with  branches. " 

Suddenly  the  girl  stopped  her  labors. 
For  there  in  the  corner  lay  a  traveler's  bag 
of  canvas  emerging  from  which  she  could 
discern  a  Har\  ard  sweater. 

"Evidently  the  guardian  angel  of  this 
abode  is  an  athlete,  for  I  see  he  has  won 
his  '  H',"  Sue  mused  as  she  came  nearer. 

A  closer  inspection  also  revealed  the  end 
of  the  camper  s  sleeping  bag  and  an  ebony 
backed  military  hair  brush  with  the  mono- 
gram "  R.  embossed  in  silver.  And 
temptation  of  temptations  here  spread  out 
was  the  owner^s  luncheon  lookup  as 
though  the  feaster  had  been  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  his  banquet. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  sighed 
the  girl  as  she  gazed  longingly  at  the  sand- 
wiches, even  the  half  eaten  one,  the  olives, 
the  partly  opened  sardines  and  the  cakes. 
Then  turning  she  walked  resolutely  from 
the  cabin. 

Taking  out  a  little  volume  of  Rossetti 
she  compelled  herself  to  read,  altho'  com- 
prehendmg  not  many  of  the  lines  whidi 
usually  hdd  her  entranced. 
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"Oh,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, "  she 
sigfhed  as  she  looked  at  her  watch,  disap* 

pointed  at  finding  that  only  a  half  hour  had 
elapsed  since  her  conscience  ejected  her 
from  the  cabin.  "Where  can  that  brother 
of  mine  be?  Here  it  is  two  o'dock  and  I 
must  start  soon  if  I  am  to  get  down  while 
the  light  lasts.  Anyway  it  is  a  relief  to 
know  that  someone  else  is  on  the  moun- 
tain. That  Harvard  sweater  is  surely  a 
comfort.  I  wonder  if  I  tightened  my  belt 
as  Ben  Franklin  did  when  he  landed  in 
Philadelfrflia,  if  that  would  lessen  the  gnaw- 
ing of  my  vitals.  W'cW  !  I  can't  stand 
this"  she  said  springing  up.  "1  don't 
believe  that  man  would  miss  onelitde  sand- 
wich and  an  olive  and  he  certainly  would 
want  to  save  life,"  she  apologized  to  her- 
self, as  she  opened  the  cabm  door  and 
stealthily  approadied  the  mudi  desired  re- 
freshment. 

How  good  that  first  sandwich  tasted, 
and  how  small  it  was.  She  must  have  just 
one  more.  And  so  it  went,  until  to  her 
horror  she  found  she  had  devoured  six  of 
the  unknown's  sandwiches,  half  a  bottle  of 
olives  and  innumerable  sardines. 

A  shadow  darkened  the  doorway  and 
Sue  turning  her  head  found  herself  looking 
into  a  pair  of  keen  grey  eyes  which  were 
trying  to  keep  back  the  expression  of  sur- 
prise and-  amusement  at  nnding  a  young 
woman  sitting  by  his  lunch,  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  disappeared.  The  owner 
of  the  grey  eyes,  in  corduroy  knicker- 
bockers and  grey  flannel  shirt  was  turning 
away  when  Sue,  collecting  herself,  called 
after  him, — 

'  'O ,  please  don't  go  away  like  that  Let 
me  explain." 

The  man  stopped  and  slowly  entered  the 
house  as  .Sue  rose  — 

"Why  —  pardon — my  lid,"  he  stam- 
mered as  he  pulled  off  a  slouch  felt  hat.  "  T 
forgot  I  wore  it.  I  '11  get  my  bag  of  dufHe 
and  be  off  and  not  Iwther  you  further," 
he  added  as  he  lifted  hb  camping  bag. 

"Why,  aren't  you  going  to  finish  your 
lunch?"  asked  the  girl  blushing.  "I've 
eaten  it  nearly  all,  but  there's  some  left. 
I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  just  couldn't  wait, 
I  was  so  hungry.  You  see  my  brother 
had  the  lunch  and  he  hasn't  appeared. 
We  separated  at  the  foot  of  the  mounuin, 
while  he  went  to  a  house  to  put  the  horse 
up  and  I  walked  along,  supposing  of  course 
he  would  fc)Uow,  so  that's  why  I  stole  your 


dinner.  I'm  really  not  a  thief,"  she 
added,  looking  up  at  him  under  veiled  lids. 

"  Oh,  I  had  had  my  lunch  and  you  were 
perfectly  welcome  to  what  you  took,"  the 
man  lied  glibly,  altho'  he  was  tremen- 
dously hungry,  for  he  had  left  his  lunch 
after  a  bite  or  two  having  heard  a  whirr 
which  he  had  taken  for  partridges  and  true 
sportsman  that  he  was,  food  was  not  an  at- 
traction to  him  when  there  was  dianoe  for 
a  good  shot. 

But  the  girl  saw  through  his  good  inten- 
tions. 

"Please  eat  something,"  she  insisted, 
* '  You  are  too  chivalrous.  Thieves  deserve 
rough  handling." 

hmghiag,  me  man  accepted  her  invita- 
tion, sitting  cross  legged  opposite  Sue. 
Soon  the  pile  of  sandwiches  had  vanished. 

"By  the  way,"  he  added,  rummaging 
about  in  his  canvas  bag,  "Here  is  some 
marmalade.  Allow  me,"  he  said,  handing 
Sue  crackers  spread  with  the  delectable 
preserve. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  jolly 
hour.  Miss  Mannering,"  exclaimed  the 
man  as  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  met  the  disconsolate  Bub  who  had 
been  wandering  about  through  the  fbot- 
hills  in  search  of  his  sister. 

"You  will  let  me  thank  you,  Mr.  " 

"Merrifield,"  supplied  the  man. 

"  For  so  kindly  succoring  my  sister," 

Bub  continued,  seizing  the  othc-r's  hand, 
when  Sue  had  explained  conditions. 

"Why,  I  hadn't  recognized  3roa,  Mr. 
Merrifidd,"  exclaimed  Sue  turning  to  Dick, 
' '  and  I  was  just  wondering  how  you  knew 
my  name." 

"The  fur  on  my  chin  is  indeed  a  dis- 
guise," laughed  Merrifield,  "you  see  I 
have  camped  three  days  on  the  mountain." 

"I'm  sorry  I  infringed  on  the  hermit's 
solitude,"  teased  Sue. 
'  'Are  you?"  questioned  the  man  earnestly. 

"Picnics  are  fun.    But  so  many  girls 

tire  me  and  when  I' m  in  the  woods  f  like 
to  get  o&  by  myself."  Thus  mused  Sue 
eight  months  later  as  she  wandered  away 
through  the  grove.  "This  fad  for  birds 
and  tiowers  is  wearisome.  What  do 
Alicia  Bronson  and  Mary  Fairfax  really 
care  whether  the  little  songster  is  a  meadow 
lark  or  a  crow,  if  nature  study  was  not 
thingt  I  warrant  that  I  love  nature  better 
than  they  do,  but  I  don't  care  what  sort  of 
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a  bird  it  is  for  I  love  them  all.  You're  a 
cross  nl(i  thing  though  Suzanne,"  smiled 
the  girl  as  she  pulled  herself  together  and 
raced  down  the  avenue  of  mighty  hemlodcs 
whidi  grew  on  the  crest  Slipping  along 
on  rosinous  coated  shoes,  now  dipping  be- 
neath trees  which  the  wind  had  partly 
iMroken  off  and  now  boundii^  over  fallen 
limbs  and  uprooted  trees,  Sue  gained  the 
bottom  of  the  crest  and  walking  over  a 
plateau  ofstunted  pines  and  juniper  bushes, 
she  came  to  the  borders  of  a  lake.  Qimb- 
ing  down  the  bank  she  was  about  to  sit  on 
a  fallen  log  when  she  saw  a  little  ways 
down  the  kuce  a  tempting  canoe. 

"All  manned,  too,"  she  thought  as  she 
noted  backboard,  cushions  and  paddles. 
'  *  I  must  have  a  little  tiny  paddle.  I  can  get 
back  before  anyone  returns,  for  I  havn't 
met  a  soul  or  heard  a  sound- in  this  part  of 
the  woods." 

"Just  the  tiling,'*  she  Uughed  enthuri- 
«Sti<^V  as  she  ran  to  an  over-hanging  tree 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  delicate  craft  which 
rose  and  fell  with  ihc  tiny  waves  of  the 
lake.  **  I  can  reach  it  as  easily  as  a  pin. 
Good  omen  too,"  she  chuckled,  crawling 
along  the  trunk  of  the  over-hanging  tree 
until  she  was  above  the  end  of  the  canoe. 
Extending  one  foot  she  towed  the  fragile 
bark  into  the  projwr  position  and  slipped 
gendy  down  into  a  sitting  posture.  Then 
grasping  the  sides  of  the  canoe  with  both 
hands  she  rose  and  untied  the  rope  that 
moored  her  vessel.  Finally  she  was  off 
having  seized  the  paddle. 

"Nothing  like  a  canoe  for  speed  and  ex- 
hilaration," she  sighed  happily  as  the  liv^ht 
broad  blade  rythniically  dipped  and  rose 
and  the  litde  craft  turneid  hither  and  thither 
in  obedience  to  the  turning  of  Sue's  thumb. 

The  air  was  so  sweet  with  the  breath  of 
the  innes  and  balsams,  tiie  nooks  and  inlets 
ol  the  lake  so  fascinating  to  explore  and 
the  sport  so  novel  in  a  stolen  canoe  that 
two  hours  rolled  by  leaving  Sue  perfectly 
unconscious  as  to  their  flight.  Finally 
emerging  around  a  bend  which  i;av(*  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  tree  where  she 
had  embarked,  she  thought  she  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man.  In  consternation  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  canoe  which 
she  unconsciously  began  to  steer  tor  the 
impromptu  wharf.  Eventually  summon- 
ing her  courage  she  scrutini/*  r!  the  shore 
for  the  figure  of  a  man,  but  not  a  person 
was  to  be  seen  and  not  a  sound  to  be  heard. 


"Perhaps  it's  a  tramp  and  perhaps"  — 
she  pondere<l  panic  stricken — "it's  the 
owner  of  the  canoe,  I  don't  know  which 
rd  rather  meet." 

The  girl  brought  the  canoe  up  to  the 
overhanging  tree,  then  shaking  the  paddle 
free  from  water  she  laid  it  in  the  canoe.  1  n 
the  act  of  crawling  over  the  cross  bar  for 
the  rope  to  make  the  canoe  fast,  she  heard 
a  crackling  of  twigs  on  the  shore.  She 
raised  her  eyes  in  order  to  determine  the 
cause  '  •■  ill''  noi.se  biii  unfortunately  she 
leaned  a  little  too  heavily  on  the  left  when 
the  canoe  ^endy  slipped  from  beneath  her 
and  Sue  widi  a  splash  and  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  fell  headlong  into  the  lake. 

At  the  sound,  a  man  rushed  from  the 
covert  of  bushes  down  to  the  shore,  tearing 
of!  his  coat  and  hat  as  he  ran.  He  was 
about  to  plunge  in  when  he  note<i  the  young 
woman  was  perfect  mistress  of  the  situation 
and  indeed  she  was  for  Sue  after  the  first 
surprise  orrasinncd  by  her  sudden  immer- 
sion had  righted  herself.  Starting  to  swim 
to  land,  she  suddenly  thought  of  the  canoe, 
which  had  floated  off  after  evicting  her.  So 
she  swam  to  it  and  seizing  it,  she  towed  it 
in.  The  man  on  the  shore  was  watching 
her  and  heli>ed  her  beach  the  little  crait, 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  accident.  Then 
he  was  for  making  of!  when  he  heard  a 
plaintive  little  voice  behind  him. 

"Oh,  please  wait  a  moment, "  pleaded 
the  crest  fallen  j;irl  as  she  floundered  and 
sloshed  through  the  shallow  water  to  the 
shore.  '  *  Can  you  pardon  —  What  you  ?  *  * 
she  questioned  as  she  raised  her  eyes. 

"And  you?"  Merriheld  exclaimed, 
equally  surprised. 

"I'm  always  making  free  with  your 
things,"  stammered  the  girl,  "I  use  them 
as  though  i  owned  them." 

"That's  aU  right,  laughed  Mernfield, 
"if  yott'n  own  me  along  with  the  things. 
But  come  now  and  sit  in  the  sun,"  he 
added  folding  his  coat  about  the  shoulders 
of  the  dripping  girl. 

' '  Thank  you, ' '  murmured  the  girl  avoid- 
ing the  man's  eyes. 

"Tm  coming  too,"  she  heard  a  voice 
at  her  dbow  remark  as  she  walked  briskly 
to  a  warm  stmny  stretch  of  beach. 
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Oldest  Engineer  on  Passumpsic  Division. 


Br  H.  P.  WARREN. 


I  ^HE  subject  of  \his  sketch  is  the  old- 
est  engineer  in  ser\'ice  on  the  Pas- 
sumpsic Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad.    Leroy  S.  Howe  of  Lyndonville, 


ENGINEER  LEROY  S.  HOWE  AND  FIREMAN  FOLSOM. 


the  railroad  almost  con- 
years  and  still  holds 


an 


Vl,  has  been  on 
tinuously  for  46 

important  run.  He  has  traversed  more 
than  1,500,000  miles  and  safely  carried 
millions  of  passengers. 

Leroy  S.  Howe  was  born  in  (irafton, 
V^t.,  Dec.  17,  1837  and  entered  the  employ    perintendents,  besides  two  periods  during 
of  the  Passumpsic  railroad  at  St.  Johnsbury     which  there  was  no  superintendent,  and 


in  December,  1861.  There  is  only  one 
other  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Company 
who  was  on  the  rolls  in  186 1.  He  was 
soon  transferred  to  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  road  at  Barton  and 
began  firing  a  locomotive  in 
April,  1862.  He  enlisted  in 
July,  1862,  as  private  in  Co. 
D.,  i6th  Vt.  regiment,  under 
command  of  Col.  W.  G. 
V'easey.  He  was  promoted 
to  corporal  at  Union  Mills, 
Va. ,  and  as  such  had  charge 
of  the  Pioneer  Corps  of  the 
regiment  on  the  seven  days 
march  to  Gettysburg,  and 
during  the  battle.  The 
Pioneer  Corps  consisted  of 
one  man  detailed  from  each 
company  of  the  regiment  to 
precede  the  army  and  cut 
roads  through  the  woods, 
take  down  fences,  repair 
bridges,  etc.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  out  by  reason 
of  expiration  of  term  of 
enlistment  in  the  fall  of  1863 
and  after  a  short  illness  Mr. 
Howe  resumed  work  as 
fireman  about  October, 
1863. 

Mr.  Howe  was  promoted 
to  engineer  June  i,  1865. 
He  first  drew  a  passenger 
train  in  1867,  and  soon  after 
this  came  his  first  accident. 
The  train  returning  in  the 
evening    from   a  Bremen's 
muster    at    Newport,  was 
heavily    loaded    and  was 
wrecked  by  two  large  trees 
blown   on  the   track  near 
Barnet.    The  injured  were 
principally  employees  and 
none     seriously  injured. 
Perry,  and  master  mechanic 
were  on  the  train. 
Mr.  Howe  remembers  nine  master  me- 
chanics under  whom  he  has  served  the  Pas- 
sumpsic and  Boston  c^'  Maine  roads,  and 
during  the  time  there  have  been  five  su- 
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active  management  was  assumed  by  the 
presidents  of  the  Passmnpsir  road,  Henry 
Keyesand  Emmons  Raymond.  Mr.  Howe 
was  fweman  on  the  first  regular  freight  diat 
ran  into  Newport,  Vt. ,  and  engineer  of 
the  first  one  that  lan  to  the  Canadian  line. 

Probably  no  man  could  ser\'e  42  years 
and  meet  with  no  kind  of  an  accident,  but 
Mr.  Howe  has  had  very  few  and  no  pas- 
senger or  employee  was  ever  killed  b}-  his 
train.  One  of  his  accidents  was  unique. 
A  man  was  driving  a  cow  off  the  track  at 
Lenoxville,  P.  Q.  The  animal  got  entire- 
ly off  the  track  but  the  man  stepped  on 
just  ahead  of  the  engine  and  stooped  to 
tluow  a  stone.  The  result  was  so  disas- 
trous that  one  leg  had  to  be  amputated  and 
the  victim  died  some  time  later. 

Mr.  Howe's  longest  sickness  during  the 
42  years  was  of  about  one  month,  and  he 
has  taken  few  vacations.  During  recent 
years  He  has  taken  about  two  weeks  off 
each  year  and  frequently  attendeti  the 
National  Encampment,  G.  A.  R.  His  pres- 
ent run  is  the  accommodation  train,  Lyn- 
donvilletn  White  River  Junction  and  return, 
140  miles  each  week  day.  He  has  had  40 
or  more  regular  firemen  serving  with  him 
for  periods  varying  from  two  months  to 
leveral  y^ai^-  Thirty-five  or  more  have 
become  engineers  and  hfteen  of  them  are 
now  running  on  this  road.  In  one  case  a 
man  fired  for  Mr.  Howe,  beratin*  engineer, 
and  after  running  a  few  years,  retired. 
After  17  years  this  man's  son  came  to  the 
road  and  fired  a  part  of  his  apprenticeship 
for  ^^r.  Howe,  became  an  engineer  and 
has  already  been  running  nearly  ten  years. 
Geo.  S.  MacKinnon,  lately  a  master  me- 
chanic, on  the  C.  P.  R.  and  a  brother  of  the 
late  General  Manager  T.  A.  MacKinnon, 
was  once  a  fireman  for  Mr.  Howe  and 
Daniel  Willard,  whose  phenomenal  rise 
and  high  positions  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Erie  and  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
puincv  roads  has  h^^uently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  newspaper  artides,  and  who  is  now 
second  Vire-I'rcsident  of  the  last  named 
road,  served  with  Mr.  Howe  a  few  trips 
as  spare  fireman.  The  late  Amos  Barnes, 
president  of  the  Passumpsic  railroad  cor- 
poration and  proprietor  of  the  hotel  Bruns- 
wick, Boston,  was  once  a  passenger  con- 
ductor on  this  road  and  Mr.  Howe  some- 
times drew  his  train  although  not  regularly 
assigned  to  it. 


Mr.  Howe  married  Samantha  M.  Gibson 

in  1866,  and  has  resided  at  I.yndonville 
since  1867.  Of  their  five  children  four 
survive  and  one  son  Albin  L,  follows  his 
lather's  occupation  on  the  Fitchburg  divi- 
sion and  resides  in  Dorchester.  Mr.  Howe 
is  a  member  of  Chamberlain  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
and  Passumpsic  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
Stjohnsbury. 

The  young  man  standing  beside  the  old 
trusty  387  is  the  son  of  H.  E.  Folsom, 
Superintendent  of  the  I^UMumpsic  Division. 

The  writer,  having  special  interest  in 
Fairlee,  asked  Mr.  Howe  who  had  charge 
of  the  station  in  early  days,  and  learned 
that  it  was  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  may  be 
recalled  by  the  older  residents  who  remem- 
ber the  days  of  the  wood-burners. 

 — w»  

When  Genius  Asserted  Itself. 

There  are  very  few  crack  marksmen  in  the 
navy — perhaps  half  a  dozen.  And  one  of  these 
is  assigned  to  the  "Vermont."  Tlic  discovery 
of  this  man's  ability  aboard  ship  came  about  in 
a  peculiar  way.  The  young  Irishman  was  a 
bore  maker  in  New  York  anawhen  frequenting 
the  shootiDg  galleries  of  the  city  invariably 
plunkf  d  the  bulls-eye,  under  any  conditions. 
He  wat.  addicted  toliquor  and  while  on  a  spree 
enlisted  in  the  Navy,  as  an  ordinary  seaman. 
After  having  shore  leave  one  day  he  came  back 
to  the  ship  drunk  and  was  raofined  in  the 
"brig."  The  ship  moved  out  to  the  practice 
grounds  and  firing  at  a  target  commenced.  The 
drunken  sailor  viewed  the  result  of  the  shots 
troni  a  port-hole  and  at  once  began  to  demand 
that  he  see  the  captain.  This  reauest  was 
Anally  conveyed  to  that  ofticial,  who  nappened 
to  be  Bob  Evans,  now  Admiral  of  the  Cape 
Horn  fleet.  Captain  Bob  takes  an  intenst  in 
his  sailor-men.  He  went  down  to  the  prison 
cell.  "Captain."  pleaded  the  unfortunate, 
"lemme  out  o'  here, — I  can  shoot  the  blocks 
offthose  fellows  up  there  !  "  The  captain  con- 
sidered. "Very  well,"  he  said»  "I  will  give 
you  a  trial.  If  you  make  good  it  wilt  be  all 
right,  but  if  you  fai!  I  will  give  you  the  limit  for 
impudence  to  yoiii  superior  and  for  drunken- 
ness." The  fellow  staRKered  up  on  deck,  sighted 
the  gun  and  told  them  when  to  pull  the  lan- 
yard. He  hit  the  target  in  tile  center  the  first 
time,  ami  hit  it  somewhere  every  time.  He 
was  proini  t  N  established  as  a  (pinner.  He  bad 

the  talent,  <;i\en  tci  feu-,  to  make  precise  calcu- 
lation ot  I  lie  j^oldeii  instant  when  rolling  ship 
and  ti  issiir^  Lir^^et  would  be  in  line  This  man, 
now  a  gunner  upon  tlie  Vermont,  can  hit  a  barrel 
with  an  S  inch  shell,  with  the  ship  at  full  speed. 
But  he  is  carefully  watched  ashore,  and  always 
accompanied  by  an  officer,  for  if  he  got  hold  ot 
a  t  ittle  he  would  see  the  bottom  of  it  in  two 
minutes. 
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The  Next  Legislature. 

BY  GEO.  C.  FISHER. 

[  I  give  thU  article  prominence  beouae  I  believe  It  of  vit»l  iatcreat  to  the  people  of  Vermont. —  EDITOR.] 

pROBABLY  few  men  go  to  the  legislature  without  learning  some- 
^  thing,  as  well  as  forgetting  something,  or  at  least  wishing  they 
could  forget  something.  The  writer  has  for  years  held  the  belief  that 
Vermont  ought  to  re-elect  her  legislators,  as  a  rule,  rather  than  to 
make  rotation  the  rule,  as  it  is  in  most  towns.  Am  aware  the  idea  is 
not  original,  but  am  surprised  to  find  while  this  belief  is  so  generally 
held  by  the  broad  minded,  well  informed  men  of  the  state,  who  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  the  legislatures,  there  ts SO  little  Serious  agitation 
of  the  subject,  editorially  or  otherwise. 

Many  members  go  liome  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  would  result 
in  better  work,  and  less  expense,  if  at  least  half  the  members  were  to  be 
returned,  but  modesty  prevents  their  agitating  the  subject  at  home. 
There  are  very  few  towns,  beside  L}[ndon,  in  ^ich  the  writer  would 
desire  to  see  a  change  in  representative  this  year,  but  if  the  speaker  at 
the  next  session  could  have  even  forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  active  and 
efficient  members  of  1906  available  when  making  up  his  committees, 
what  a  change  there  wouki  he  in  the  shape  in  which  he  would  find 
legislation  at  tlie  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  ! 

Re-elect  your  representative,  unless  there  is  some  really  good  rea- 
son for  not  doing  it,  other  than  to  give  the  honor  to  some  one  else. 
No  matter  if  he  is  not  an  orator;  good  speakers  are  all  right,  and  there 
are  sure  to  be  some,  as  there  were  in  1906,  but  who  believes  that  three 
times  as  many  good  speakers  in  1906  would  have  made  any  better 
laws.?  We  all  know  it  would  have  increased  the  length  of  the  session. 
The  most  expensive  man  you  can  send  is  the  one  who  thinks  he  is  not 
earning  his  money,  or  advertising  his  town  properly,  unless  he  intro- 
duces twenty  or  thirty^  bills,  even  if  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them 
ever  reach  diird  reading. 

Re-elect  your  member  of  sound  common  sense,  backed  by  last 
session's  experience,  who  will  have  the  courage,  when  some  constitu- 
ent, with  some  personal  grievance  or  hobby,  wants  a  bill  introduced, 
making  a  general  law  to  hit  some  specific  case,  to  tell  him  that  it 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  done.  It  cost  the  state  of  Vermont  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  ^dollars  in  1906  to  print,  consider  in  conmiittee 
and  decendy  bury  the  bills  that  some  one  ought  to  have  had  horse  sense 
enough  not  to  introduce. 

The  problems  confronting  the  ways  and  means  and  appropriations 
committees  will  no  doubt  increase  in  difficulty,  as  they  will  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  not  only  providing  to  maintain  the  good  wt>rk  of  1906 
in  thf  cause  of  education,  highways,  and  other  worthy  purposes,  but 
u  ill  be  appealed  to  for  aid  for  many  other  deserving  objects.  Recent 
legislatures,  especially  the  last,  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, but  diat  still  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  supervision,  concentration, 
making  some  provision  for  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentarv  agriculture,  as  well  ns  increasinjj^  tlie  permanent  school  fund, 
should  be  limited  only  by  the  largest  amount  that  these  two  commit- 
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tees  can  possibly  provide.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  belief  that  our 
normal  schools  are  not  doing  the  work  expected  of  them  so  thoroughly 
and  economically  as  might  be,  or  at  least  that  they  are  not  providing 
enough  first-class  teachers.  The  excellent  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Proctor  will  no  chniht  have  some  suggestions  for  lt*^islation 
on  this  subject.  Wc  ought  to  assist  in  freeing  the  toll  bridges. 
Probably  nothing  but  the  lack  of  funds  prevented  such  action  at  the 
last  session.  The  old  question  of  enlarging  the  state  house  will  not 
down*  Certainly  something  should  be  done  to  piovide  more  rooms 
for  committee  meetings  and  public  hearings,  as  the  present  arrange- 
ment is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  during  me  busiest  weeks  of  the  ses- 
sion results  in  actual  delay  to  business. 

The  committee  on  temperance  will  naturally  have  to  dispose  of 
propositions  from  the  extremists  of  each  side,  as  usual.  Tlie  fact  that 
the  no-license  vote  is  steadily  increasing  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
a  future  legislature  will  repeal  the  local  option  law,  but  unless  the  fra- 
mers  and  supporters  of  the  present  law  face  manfully  the  problem  of  • 
perfecting  and  strengthening  it,  at  every  session  if  need  be,  regardless 
of  personal  ambitions,  or  omer  real  or  imaginary  obstacles,  the  time 
will  surely  come  when  representatives  will  be  selected  much  more 
largely  \v'ith  reference  to  this  question  than  at  present.  The  writer 
voted  for  the  present  law,  and  believes  it  should  not  at  present  be 
greatly  changed,  but  hopes  tlie  dominant  party  will  not  pledge  itself 
so  strongly  to  its  support  that  the  next  legislature  will  ignore  conserva- 
tive suggeestions  for  improvement,  especially  if  they  come  from  officiails 
responsible  for  the  law 's  enforcement,  and  are  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
weak  points,  gained  wbile  endeavoring     satisfactorily  enforce  the  law. 

One  important  matter,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture by  Governor  Proctor  in  ids  inaugural  message,  upon  which  noth- 
ing was  accomplished,  is  that  of  a  i|;eneral  incorporation  law.  This  is 
one  of  those  measures  easier  named  than  drawn,  and  the  sesssion  that 
tackles  and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  matter  will  deserve  much 
praise,  and  relieve  future  sessions  of  many  private  incorporation  bills 
which  have  been  partially  responsible  for  the  congested  condition  of 
business  at  many  sessions. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  ground  for  hope  that  before  long 
some  legislature  will  provide  for  a  plurality  election  of  representatives. 

Other  old  familiar  subjects  sure  to  appear  are  capital  punishment, 
municipal  suffrage  for  women,  the  sheep-killing  dog,  and  last  perhaps 
not  least,  the  saw-dust  nuisance.  For  generations  this  has  been  com- 
ing before  the  legislature  with  about  the  same  result.  This  que^on, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  trout  fit^hting  for  his  existence,  is  greatly 
aggravated  recently  by  the  portable  mills  on  small  streams  which  here- 
tofore have  been  free  from  sawdust,  and  have  not  only  been  fairly  well 
stocked  with  fish,  but  have  fed,  to  some  extent,  the  larger  streams. 

I  have  refrained  from  settling  the  question  of  double  taxation, 
really  believing  that  good  will  come  from  the  work  of  the  commission 
on  tins  subject,  but  any  reader  in  a  hurry  for  the  solution  can  ask  his 
neighbor;  most  likely  ne'U  know. 
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Letters  of  the  Aliens. 


BY  W.  M.  NEMTTON. 


VER  Y  thing  pertaioing  to  the  Allen  family 
'-^  ot  Vermoot  b  of  interart  to  Vermonten. 
Several  years  aco  there  came  into  my  posses- 
sion lour  old  letters  which  may  be  of  more  in- 
terest as  the  years  go  by.  One  of  them  is  a  let- 
ter of  Ira  Allen  to  Mrs.  Jerusha  Allen,  one  is 
from  Ira  H.  Allen  to  Chauncey  Goodrich,  OOe 
is  a  letter  of  J  no.  A.  P  inch  to  Roger  Enosrefer- 
ring  to  letters  written  by  Col.  Allen  and  one  is 
a  letter  from  Zimri  E.  Allen  to  Heman  Allen. 
Each  of  the  letters  follow,  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  being  carefully  preserved.  Some 
improvement  might  be  suggested  in  spelling 
and  capitals  and  m  punctuation  but  even  in  this 
respea  they  compare  favorably  with  much 
prewnt  day  correspondence.  One  of  them,  by 
Zimri  E.  Allen,  is  a  motlc]  in  these  regards 
while  its  penman.shii)  is  .is  delicate  as  a  wuinan's 
and  as  repular  as  copper  plati  engraving  In 
order  that  as  many  as  possible  may  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  of  these  letters  I  send 
them  on  for  publication.  The  address  of  the 
envelope,  in  small  capitals,  prec^ks  the  letter. 

liMBa  Bum  Jvx'b, 

HAsn.ASB.  Vaufon. 
Fav€«  Doer*  BsBii  Jo»i». 

BMtoB  nth  Oetotwr  im 

sir— 

IncloneO  are  two  Ivttcni  dIrertfKl  tn  yoa  from  Oenl. 
Allen,  tut  yoa  hare  hitberto  tnken  th«  Mine  liberty  with 
B>e,  I  took  the  liberty  to  <HK-n  thom,  I  rtf'd  tlu-ni  iter  the 
.New  York  Male  'hi.-  Mnrnln^;  \  f..r\wir<l  them  imt  liort'r 
.Tndd  who  not*  on  liiiiinill^ii i  l,v  in  \\  iMil«i  n  .  t he  roDtentit 
.von  will  duly  observe,  whlrh  n>tiiHrr  ynn  m  ri-i.alr 
imniiMUately  to  New  York.-  Ttiat  .vou  tuny  meet  with 
«f«i3r  Mewto  InMitiable  la  the  alomv  wtab  «f.  Mr.  y'r 
v«7  liBnbIt  ttrr't 

Jno.  A.  Plaeb. 
Mm.  Jbkomm  Aujot.^ 

To  rmrn  Cask  m  U.  W.  Bhquri 

Phlllitelnhin  .Sep't  10th  ISOO. 
Dear  JertiBha  (ronndentlal) 

I  sent  tf>  .vnu  H  f'nekei  hv  i  ul  1Iii1iik-«  (if  (i^•or^rln 
which  yoii  hnv«>  iKi  Uoubt  bffurr  11. iM  1  lull'  Uir  ii  it  Con- 
tained a  Letter  to  you  A  the  S«h:oiiU  i'art  nf  the  olive 
BtaMb  la  Whlck  yoa  «lll  mm  a  JnatWyeatton  of  my  Char- 
Meter  aad  the  Jtwtlee  of  my  CaoM  and  Claims  oa  the 
Brltliih  llorerninefil  with  Remarks  on  the  CotiMplrury  of 
the  Two  lleniUpherco — 

Mr.  MiKlImm  Serretary  of  Stntp  A  Mr  Mi-rry  (7)  Mln- 
iMti T  rf  irri'jit  itrltain  nr»  In  tliin  Cl'y  nncof  niy  Books 
have  iMf  ri  forwardnl  to  the  S«'at  ot  (toverument  Permit 
me  to  afsureyou  that  I  am  Bext  i^atlHfypd  with  Cool  IH-- 
UhWAte  ineiwure* — a  1*roleet  In  under  •■ormlderntlou  for 
4UI  Enqiilery  of  the  Mat*er«  t'ontiilned  in  the  Olive  Itrant  h 
Both  In  Vprnionl  A  the  *'nnada'«  and  tii  hnvean  npiirtiinl 
tnnde  of  all  the  I'rutetit  Valine  of  the  Propi>t  v  I  ii«  ni  <i  In 
\>riiiont  when  1  wt  out  for  Kurope  In  ITt'.i  I'  ■imv  In- 
aitefnlj  for  Heiuan  to  be  at  Uome  about  tbroe  M*^k«  from 
thiH  Date  and  a  ahorttlawaflrraDlatayoti  Kaoalv»  lurtlMr 
adviiie  from  m*i — 

I  advlM  that  jetm  BctatBlayow  Haada  tbe  8<-eond 
Part  of  the  oIlTit  Branch  fonranlMlhjf  Col.  B.  Motmen  of 
Georkria  and  that  von  rnmw  t<i  h«'  I'ubllfhfd  In  the  Ver- 
mont Cf-ntlncl  Ilir  Tlllc  I'jiit''  1  n' ro.lui  t ioii  A  to  the  Knd 
of  the  (  hajder  of  Conti-nti  of  Kiiiti  ('li!i|iipr  i  \\  itii  Iht- Con- 
tentnofthe  ap]w»iii|l\«-i  In  »il  ollvi-  Isrjiin  ti  «ltli  winh 
oilier  Paper*  iio  are  Kefert-d  tn  In  Surh  Inlrodnriton  iu 
whteh jr«Ni(Hight  to  Contain  Every  Statement  after  the 
BTldenM  taken  In  Prance  to  the  apiieudix—  yon  will  Re. 
member  that  Mr  Barker  C'l  In  Indrlif  for  raont^y  Uee'd 
whe-n  I  IWt  BurllnKton  for  rrlntlni:  whlrh  he  n«-ver  I'cr- 
fomifil  null  I'nrtofn  Hook  for  « tilrli  li"  ItiT'il  full  I'nv- 
Bfnt  yet  H<miiii1ii'>  on  hlH  MdiiiN  IliiaiiH.>  ln'  ilii!  not 
Complete  the  l.iiHt  i'nrl.  I  have  no  olijtt  iiou  to  your 
Bnadlnft  the  I.ni<t  Part  of  the  olive  Branch  to  anjr  Fmon 
BBt  Requeat  >  on  to  Keep  It  Subvert  to  your  ContrBtc  lor 


Reaaonitat  Preeeut  not  fro|.er  to  State— The  yellow  fe- 
raur  haM  mode  aomi-  I'rottrefBln  the  Southern  Mmeta  of 
this  dtjr  which  hi  near  Two  mllea  from  mv  Lixlfrlng. 
SlMMlM  It  OOBieacarar  here  the  family  with  whom  I  Re- 
■Idawltt  go  with  Bie  to  the  Trilow  Hprinn  about  Twenty 
five  MUen  troB  this  CMir  anar  Vallior loi«»  IBtaiathhi 
that  yoa  need  have  any  aazlety  on  aeeovat  of  the  yvlYow 
Peavaur— 

I  onee  mon-  udvim-  yon  to  KfH-p  ymir  .Spirit  I 
have  no  Uoubt  of  .SaccefM  nfter  Ksikprlmi  lr.^:  ninny  intll- 
cultlee  your  Sonn  are  ol<l  Knonjtii  to  c,  ,|,y  f,,r  the  {'r»'f« 
and  will  iu  future  Know  more  of  ine  than  they  do  at 

Preneat—   

yoBr  FivBd 
.  Ira  AUea 

Ml* 


ICOHV)  l'lr:ii(lrliil,l),  Sep  t  :;s 

1  Bxp«et  to  Send  au  iCxprelM  toyuu  In  about  a  fortnlt 
from  this  hamt  Date  or  othw  nMtoaMn— Uboald  job  or 
your  fraods  tblsk  Propsr  to  Pahli&i  majr  other  Part  ot 
tha  oIIt*  Branch  I  have  ao  Obfeetlon 
to  Haft 

I.  A  .- 

P.  S.  The  yellow  feavaur  i«  not  In  thli  I'art  of  the  City 
and  I  Contialalljr  avoid  Oolng  where  It  is  or  iato  Com* 
paojfof  CoonsaBBotBapoaed  to  it~ 

I.  A. 


tU  BrauilOTOB 


Ubman  AI.L.KH  Esq. 

Calum^fm  Vbbmobt 


Woodstoeh  Oct.  10th.  IMh  I 

DtarSlr.— 

1  b«K  leave  onre  more  to  addnta  myself  to  you.  once 
more  to  thank  yon  for  the  many  favour*  received  at  your 
handH  —  Time  paases  awtfUy  on  her  Kolden  winx*  A  I 
Ond  mywelt  only  In  nmaeement.  I  have  now  been  In  town 
•hnoot  xeven  weeka  A  ran  yet  hardly  Kay  !  hpn\  Mr 
•Itimlloii  i«  Mtill  ploaaant,  my  time  «till  np'Tit  ngn-nhi-.-, 
The  whole  fare  of  nature  bestnK  to  wear  the  apprnruuL-e 
of  approaching  winter.  The  leaveii  blow  icenlly  on  the 
gale  A  tbe  trees  prepare  for  the  reception  of  tlie  bleak 
Borth  wtadSi  bB  avTes  to  remind  me  of  the  HiuU  dteso 
latlOBorBao,aBiasm«to  aay.  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn, 
he  mnet  paas  away  A  Im-  tirard  of  no  more.  I  saw  Mr 
Nye  In  town  on  nionOny  <\fiiiriK  lnKt,  he  hu«  boen  attend- 
ing upon  the  (irund  .Ma*u>nl<-  l^(l)j''  at  Wlndmir.—  My 
bfMit*  that  I  had  footed  being  niii<K>  to  aniiill  pain  me  vpry 
mtteh.  1  have  otrrrt.>d  to  nell  them  but  no  one  aa  yet 
waata.  It  will  be  Imposaibic  for  me  to  nc  thea  oa  irtta  a 
woolen  Bock.—  T  am  yet  all  alone.  Mr  Hank  will  bs  at 
home  I  ex|H-ct  this  week. —  Keqr  Hutchinson  sets  out  for 
the  Heat  of  government  today.  I  suppose  you  will  at- 
tend —  I  ree  d  a  letter  from  Ira  by  last  Frldajrs  MaU.— 
IU-  (i>H-M  not  ap|H>ar  much  pleassd  with  hiB  tooroej.—  I 
am  ultb  respect  Youre— 

»aMrtB.Attw 


R.  Allans  BIB 
Paid  Pont  Maatsr  ths  BBoaat  of 


Uettna  to  this  dBts 
BaltPi.ato 


n.06 

?1  26 

>4.M  Bern's 


Ir)i«tiurtth  .lanr.  17. 18M. 

D'r  Sir. 

Your  letter  <llr<i-tp<l  to  ISurllngloo  lnt<irniing  that 
you  had  sent  with  It  Dane«  dlKnit  and  Cnttel  nim  re- 
ceived there  and  answored.  I  therein  stated  to  you  that 
tbe  books  were  not  to  be  found.  I  do  not  yet  Had  thciB 
and  hear  nothingof  i  hem.  Please  explala  this  If  jroa  caa 
and  let  ms  know  vlwther  I  am  like  t<'  iret  them  or  not. 

laa  JO«B  fespe,  If  ill;. 

Ira  11.  Allen 

Mr.  ChBttBN7  Ooodrldi. 
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^  iHorruMUe'tt 

late. 

•V  JOHN  VINTON  UmaCNTON. 


**  KBR  WANK?  KBR  WACK?  KER  WAMK?'* 

Thcw'*  •  lonfoiwB  duck  inottiring: 
**  KBR  WAMKT  KBR  WACK  r  KBRWAMK  ?  '* 
Bxpaildld  waters  foil 
HiB  punkd  attcinpts  at  harking 
~  10  bis  old  Lanoille. 


"KER  DUNK!  KER  DANK!  KER  DUNK!" 

There's  a  plague  of  frogs  in  "  Egypt ;  " 
"  KBR  DUNK !  KER  DANK  i  KBR  DUNK  1" 

The  "Bgyfit'*  of  old  Lanoillo.— 

For  deep  and  placidly  flooded 

Aie  the  bank*  of  old  Lamoille. 


•WAS-HAEL!  WAS-HAEL!  WAS-HAEL! 

This  inundated  moorland : 
WAS-HABLi  WAS-HAEL!  WAS-HABL! 

The  monumeotal  toil 

That  caused  yon  mountain  niiror,— 

Lake  of  the  old  Lamoille ! 


"DfT* 


ID  Mr  "Hmet  la,"  ar  "Ditak  m," 


Morrisville's  Municipal  Enterprise. 

•v  n.  L.  BAIIROWS. 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  written,  dur> 
ing  the  past  two  years,  about  Mor- 

risville  and  her  municipal  project — the 
erection  of  the  new  dam  in  the  Lamoille 
river  at  Oidy's  FaUs,  and  while  it  has  been 
generally,  and  in  a  sense,  correctly,  under- 
stood that  the  goal  arrived  at  was  a  greater 
Morrisville,  industrially,  it  may  be  well,  in 
order  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  just 
what  the  enterprise  means  to  the  residents 
of  this  town,  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 
the  conditions  leading  up  to  the  venture 
and  of  what  Morrisville  had  bought  with 
her  $70,000,  which  is  approximately  what 
the  completed  structure,  together  with  the 
.  improvements  at  the  dectric  power  station, 
has  cost. 

While  Morrisville  has  long  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  bdng  one  of  Vermont's  most 
beautiful  villages  by  daylight,  it  is  only 
since  i  S96  that  she  has  been  equally  as 
well  favored  by  candle  power.  During  this 
year  the  present  dectric  lighting  system 
was  installed  as  a  municipal  plant,  since 
which  time  the  venture  has  proved  an  un- 
qualified success,  the  revenue  having  in- 
creased yeariy  &r  in  excess  of  the  general 
running  expense  of  the  plant.  This  result 
has  been  especially  gratilying  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  lights  per  Killowatt 
was  placed  on  the  start  and  has  since  been 
maintained  at  a  considerably  lower  rate 
than  that  charged  in  the  majority  of  Ver- 
mont towns.  When  the  original  plant  was 
completed  the  capacity  for  lighting  pur- 
posed was  1,200  incandescent  lights,  halt  of 
which  was  at  once  contracted  for.  When 


the  new  dam  was  begun  5,200  lights  were 
connected  and  at  present  die  number  haa 

reached  fully  6,or«. 

That  municipal  ownership  and  manage- 
ment in  Morrisville  as  related  to  the  con- 
duct nf  her  water  and  lighting  system,  has 
been  highly  successful,  and  in  every  way 
satisfoctory  is  an  undisputed  fact,  and 
while  superior  natural  fecilities  may  have 
had  considerable  to  do  with  this  condition, 
much  credit  properly  belongs  to  public 
spirited  citizens,  who  have  been  wilhng  to 
give  liberally  of  their  time  and  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of  the  village. 
For  the  first  five  years  after  the  installation 
ot  the  electric  plant,  H.  A.  Slayton,  of  the 
well  known  firm  ol  H.  A  Slaytcn  &  Co., 
gave  much  time  to  the  book  work  and 
purchasing  of  supplies  for  the  village,  the 
work  of  the  past  six  years  having  been 
looked  after  by  Hon.  C.  H.  A.  Stafford, 
to  whom  great  credit  is  tlue  for  the  pres- 
ent Splendid  financial  condition  of  the  SJFS- 
tem.  Morrisville  has  ;d.so  been  fortunate 
in  retaining  the  skilled  services  of  Mr.  Cal- 
vin A.  Slayton,  an  dectrician  ol  well 
known  ability,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
plant. 

For  some  time  before  Morrisville  com- 
menced to  consider  seriously  the  work  just 

completed,  it  was  apparent  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  plant,  that  some  means  must 
soon  be  devised  for  creating  more  power, 
as  the  time  was  not  ht  distant  when  the 
tul!  rapacity  tor  lighting  purposes  would  be 
used.  And  then,  too,  the  furnishing  of 
day  power  was  a  matter  of  consideration* 
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as  power  for  small  manufacturing  plants 
had  been  sold  since  1903.  The  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  seemed  to  be  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  dam  and  the  site  which 
seemed  to  have  been  designated  by  nature 
for  the  purpose  had  long  been  looked  upon 
with  covetous  eyes  by  Superintendent 
Slay  ton  and  Mr.  Stafford.  After  several 
months  of  agitation  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  village  meeting  in  April  1906 
and  the  vote  for  building  the  dam  was 
unanimous.  Work  was  commenced  upon 
the  structure  early  in  June  and  on  Novem- 
ber i6th,  of  the  present  year,  the  contract- 
ors completed  their  work  and  delivered  to 
the  village  one  of  the  most  substantial 
power  plants  in  Vermont,  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  fully  1000  H.  P.  The  construc- 
tion is  of  solid  concrete,  the  total  width  be- 
ing 370  feet,  with  320  feet  of  water  line,  a 
total  height  of  26  feet,  19  of  which  is  above 
water  line.  The  dam  is  connected  with 
the  power  house  by  a  Penstock  1 1 95  feet 
long,  75  feet  of  which  is  the  old  tubing, 
making  a  total  head  of  40  feet,  or  about 
20  feet  additional  to  the  old  head. 

Before  changing  to  the  new  power,  some 
imp>ortant  changes  were  necessary  at  the 
power  house.  Included  in  these  improve- 
ments is  a  very  interesting  and  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism  in  a  new  governor, 
known  as  the  Lombard  governor,  which 
is  constructed  to  control  the  inflow  of  water 
upon  the  wheel  just  as  a  load  upon  a  sys- 
tem requires  with  all  but  human  intelli- 
gence. Its  power  is  most  ingeniously  ob- 
tained from  the  compression  of  oil  and 
water  and  its  action  is  instantaneous  and 
positive.  In  almost  every  kind  of  an  emer- 
gency that  can  arise  it  would  operate  to 
stop  the  plant  at  once  before  serious  dam- 
age could  befall  the  machinery. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  possibilities 
incident  to  damming  of  the  Lamoille  river 
at  this  point,  a  new  lake  has  been  created 
in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  imag- 
inable, the  exact  flowage  of  which  is  149.6 
acres,  with  a  shore  line  of  over  four  miles. 
Situated  midway  between  Morrisville  and 
Hyde  Park,  this  newly  formed  body  of 
water  promises  much  as  a  summer  resort. 
To  take  the  place  of  the  river  road  a  new 
highway  to  Cady's  Falls  has  just  been 
opened,  the  construction  of  which  required 
the  building  of  two  new  iron  bridges  by 
the  town  of  Morristown  at  a  cost  of  about 
$  1 2,000.    The  larger  of  the  two  bridges  is 
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MorrilwiUe 


LARGER  PORTION  OF  THE  NEW  LAKE,  LOOKING  WESTWARD  FRO/ 

the  longest  single  span  structure  in  Ver-  people,  in  the  way  of  new  industries.  Al- 

mont,  with  the  exception  of  a  bridge  at  though  the  village  is  an  ideal  one  trom  a 

Brattleboro.  residential  standpoint,  the  people  are  much 

As  a  return  for  the  large  sum  ot  money  too  wide  awake  to  be  satisfied  with  this 

expended  much  is  expected  by  Morrisville  negative  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  Mor- 


MAIN  PART  OF  LAKE  AND  LOWER  PORnOW  OF  BOTl 

All  UlnMranoM  with  Uiia  iilirlc  (ram  ttuilioul  H.  L.  Bcntlrr.  Mutriirillr. 
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A  POINT  ON  THE  ST.  JOHNSBURY  &  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  RAILROAD. 

risville  is  making  a  bid  for  new  manufac-  card  is  in  the  matter  of  power,  which  can 

turing  plants,  large  or  small,  and  in  a  man-  be  furnished  at  a  price  much  lower  than  is 

ner  which  is  bound  to  bring  results.    She  offered  by  most  Vermont  towns,  the  price 

has  a  live  Board  of  Trade  with  a  working  having  been  fixed  at  $20  per  H.  P. ,  for 

committee  on  new  industries,  but  the  trump  manufacturing  purposes.    The  charge  for 


VIIfGS.    ELMORE  MOUIVrAIN  AT  THE  LEFT  OF  PICTURE. 
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lighting  is  also  lower  than  in  most  towns, 
the  following  scale  having  been  in  force 
since  the  plant  was  installed  : 

Offices  and  stores  per  light  $3,  factories 
$1,  arc  street  lights  are  furnished  every 
night  in  the  year  until  midnight.  There 
are  22  arc  lights  of  2000  c.  p.  each,  30  of 
32  c.  p.  and  3  of  65  c.  p.  For  this  service 
the  village  appropriates  annually  $1,050. 

Morrisville's  manufactories  now  include 
the  large  tannery  of  The  Warren  Leather 
Co. ,  Mould  (S:  Davis  Stone  Sheds,  The  Lil- 


ley  Wagon  Co.,  Ober's  Butter  Box  Fac- 
tory, National  Fibre  Board  Co. ,  Morrisville 
Foundry  and  Machine  Shop,  The  Morse 
Lumber  Co's  Hardwood  Dressing  Mill, 
just  completed.  In  addition  to  a  low  rate 
of  power  the  town  has  voted  to  exempt 
from  taxation  for  ten  years,  any  new  in- 
dustry locating  in  Morrisville.  With  these 
inducements,  together  with  a  general  spirit 
of  progressiveness  and  push,  possessed  by 
both  business  men  and  private  citizens, 
Morrisville  is  bound  to  make  herself  heard. 


AW  IMPRESSIVE  SCENE  AT  THE  DAPl  OF  MORRISVILLE'S  MUWICIPAL  POWER  PLANT. 

The  river  road,  the  downpour  at  the  dam  and  the  broad  stretch  of  water  above  it,  the  scenic  point  at  the  nght,  the 
curving,  majestic  current,  the  drifting  scum  and  the  swirls  on  the  water  make  this  scene  in  its  general  effect  quite  compar- 
able to  Niagara. 

The  dots  above  the  dam  indicate  direction  from  which  the  main  current  comes  —  a  continuation  of  those  on  the  preced- 
ing page.   The  giant  steel  penstock  passes  back  of  the  point  on  the  right,  to  the  power-house  a  little  further  down  stream. 


Editok,  The  Vkrmohtrk: 


To|)eka.  KaOMas,  Norcmhor  22.  l'.K)7, 


In  looklMK  over  a  copy  of  Wllder'n  Annals  of  KanHOH  rv«-ently.  I  noted  the  tollowiog  list  of  Green  Mountain 
Slate  boys  who  were  niemt>er«  of  tht'  flmt  Kansns  State  I.«K:islatura: 


Ih  tbk 

Sknati : 

Name 

Occupation 

I'ollltca 

Age 

J.  C.  Burnett, 

H.  W.  Farnswurth, 

lawyer, 
Dilllwr. 

iTt  THK 

Hofsr  : 

Republican 

Kepuhltrao 

K  yearn 
44  years 

D.  E.  Uallard. 
A.J.  rhtpman. 
O.  A.  Tolton. 
K.  E.  Carlias. 
C.  B.  Keith. 
A.  Q.  MuMvy. 
N.  V.  narr, 

farmer, 

merchant, 

lawyer, 

farmer, 

merchant. 

farmer. 

lawyer. 

Republican 
Kepnbllcan 
K(>publicau 
RcpublU-an 
Republican 
Itepuhlican 
Republican 

24  years 
20  years 
II  years 
fk't  years 
29  years 
27  years 
4(J  yearn 

Ban*  nerved  an  wrfceant-nt-armx.  t  am  nn  old  Vermnnter:  have  lieen  io  Kansas  nearly  40  years  and 
thought  that  thiH  Information  might  Intcrmt  ninny  of  your  readers. 

Very  truly  yours.  R.  .1.  ItLAZO. 
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The  Conquest  of  Millbrook  School. 


SCHOOL  is  dismissed,"  said  the  teacher, 
and  at  the  words  the  hiunming  mur- 
mur which  for  the  last  few  moments  had 
.  been  rising  in  a  crescendo,  now  broke  into 
a  bal]Me  of  voices  and  the  pupils,  some 
quite  young  men  and  women,  slammed 
out  of  the  room,  over-turninpf  benches  in  a 
mad  dash  to  see  who  would  gel  down 
stairs  first. 

When  the  sound  of  the  last  footstep 
died  away,  the  teacher  dropped  her  head 
upon  the  desk  before  her  and  sobbed  aloud. 
She  was  hardly  more  than  a  girl  herself, 
not  out  of  her  "teens,"  and  some  of  her 
pupils  were  as  old  and  some,  larger  than 
she. 

"What  shall  I  do,"  she  moaned  dis- 
tractedly, ' '  what  if  they  should  make  me 
up  this  school?  What  would  become  give 
of  us?"  she  asked  herself  wretchedly. 
She  sat  up  and  wiped  her  eyes  fiercely, 
"I've  got  to  have  this  money,"  she  de- 
dared,  grimly  desperate,  **  It  s  our  only 
chance. 

Millbrook  school  had  always  been  a 
tough  school,  but  Molly  Reed  had  no  idea 
that  it  could  be  as  rough  as  she  found  it 
to  be.  Even  had  she  known,  Molly  told 
herself,  she  would  have  felt  bound  to  take 
it  for  it  was  the  only  one  she  could  get  and 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  do 
•  something  and  that  soon,  to  provide  against 
the  winter  that  was  almost  upon  them. 

Just  a  year  before,  William  Reed,'  a 
rather  shiftless,  happy-go-lucky  sort  of 
man,  had  died,  leaving  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  only  the  litde  cottage  where  they 
lived,  and  no  means  of  support.  Molly 
through  her  own  efforts  had  been  at  an 
academy,  but  of  course  had  to  give  that 
up  and  by  diligent  work  for  neighbors  and 
by  picking  and  selling  fruit  in  the  seasons, 
had  succeeded  in  paying  up  the  debt  of 
funeral  expenses  and  providing  food  for  her 
mother  and  herself.  Mrs.  Reed  was  in  very 
poor  health  and  occasionally  there  were 
doctor's  bills  for  her. 

More,  she  could  not  do  and  just  as  she 
was  at  her  wit's  end,  planning  how  to  li\  e 
through  the  winter,  ^Iolly  had  heard  that 
no  teacher  could  be  found  for  the  Millbrook 
school,  in  a  neighboring  town.  Molly  ap- 
plied and  was  appointed.    Twelve  weeks 


of  school  at  nine  dollars  a  week  !  She 

could  hardly  believe  her  good  fortune. 
One  hundred  and  eight  dollars  !  That  was 
a  princely  sum,  and  by  careful  scheming  it 
would  provide  for  the  bare  necessities,  of 

winter. 

So,  full  of  hope,  on  the  day  preceding 
the  opening  of  scliool,  she  walked  fifteen 
miles  to  be  ready  to  commence  sdbooL 
She  went  to  the  house  where  she  was  t«> 
board. 

"  Be  yen  the  school  teacher?"  inc^uned 
the  woman  who  came  to  the  door.  "Land 

a' massy,"  «she  cried,  " how' n  the  world  do 
you  expect  to  keep  that  school,  little  slim 
thing  like  you !  They'll  carry  ye*  out  the 
first  day,  I'll  bet,  though  the  last  one  did 
stay  a  week,  come  to  think  on' t.  But  he 
was  a  man !" 

This  was  the  sort  of  a  reception  Molly 
got.  However  the  woman  took  her  in^ 
continuing  on  the  same  strain : 

"Yes,  they  carried  him  out  and  when 
the  committee  came  to  tell  'cm,  they 
wouldn't  be  no  more  school,  they  all  went 
home  a  singin'  t'  the  top  o'  their  voice: 
'  We've  drove  the  teacher  out,  We've  drove 
the  teacher  out."  X  they  was  one  before 
that  an'  he  was  a  man  too,  he  'alius  car- 
ried a  boss  whip  right  in  his  hand  ready, 
but  they  finally  cum  it  over  him  and  broke 
his  whip  on  his  own  back,  then  he  skedad- 
dled.   So  ye  see  what's  before  ye. " 

This  recital  didn't  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging Molly  much,  and  the  hours  in- 
tervening between  opening  school  were  a 
distinct  torture. 

When  she  faced  that  disorderly  crowd 
on  the  following  morning,  the  little  cour- 
age left  her  b%an  rapidly  oozing  away. 
Never  before  had  she  seen  such  pupils. 
Hut  for  the  thought  of  the  mother  depend- 
ing upon  her,  she  would  have  turned  and 
iled  from  the  room,  nor  stopped  running 
until  she  reached  home,  and  been  thankful 
to  escape.  But  necessity  b  a  stern  task- 
master and  escape  was  out  of  the  questicm. 

She  rapped  sharply  for  order  and  began 
assigning  lessons.  There  was  no  violent 
outbreak  during  the  morning.  All  were 
intently  studying  the  new  teacher.  At  re- 
cess one  of  the  younger  girb  ventured  to 
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ask  Molly  when  she  would  post  the  rules, 
and  when  th«  news  spread  over  the  school 
that  there  were  to  be  no  rules,  the  new 
teacher  was  regarded  wiUi  open  mouthed 
astonishment.  Moreover  it  was  discon- 
certing !  No  whip  and  no  rules  !  Never 
in  the  annals  of  Millbrook  had  a  like  case 
been  known. 

With  sticcess  a  variable  (juantity  the  first 
week  passed  until  Friday  afternoon.  The 
boys  began  first  by  spitting  tobacco  juice 
right  and  left,  gathering  waste  paper  in 
small  piles  and  burning  it  upon  the  floor. 
The  girls  elevated  their  heels  upon  the 
benches  in  front,  and  at  one  time  during* 
the  afternoon  had  joined  in  chorusing  in  a 
^^m^hat  subdued  voice,  the  whole  of  that 
lyric  known  familiarly  as  ' '  Little  Brown 
Jug." 

The  youthful  teacher  was  at  her  wit's  end 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  at  close  of 
school,  she  gave  vent  to  fa«r  homesickness, 
h  ea  rtsickness  and  discouragement,  in  stifled 
sobs. 

She  thought  the  situation  all  over  and 
by  Monday  decided  to  ascertain  what  effect 
a  promise  of  rewards  might  have  upon 
the  deportment.  So  accordingly  she  an- 
nounced that  at  the  end  of  six  wedcs,  to 
three  girls  and  three  boys,  having  the  best 
deportment,  she  would  give  prizes. 

The  announcement  was  received  with 
snickers  and  sidelong,  sheepbh  glances. 

Hardly  had  the  morning  work  begun, 
however,  before  the  teacher  discovered  a 
quantity  of  paper  torn  in  bits  and  dropped 
upon  the  floor  by  one  of  the  boy's  desks. 

This  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  teacher,  for  he  invariably  de- 
manded <4  the  nearest  boy  if  he  did  it. 
When  he  denied  it,  as  he  always  did,  the 
teacher  attempted  to  whip  him.  This  was 
the  signal  for  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  pitch 
in,  and  the  result  was  a  batUe  royal  in 
whicli  tlie  Itoys  were  usually  victors.  This 
was  what  they  expected  now. 

But  instead  Molly,  when  she  appeared 
to  notice  the  paper,  only  said,  "  I  am  very 
busy  with  my  work  just  now  and  dislike  to 
leave  it,  will  you" — naming  one  of  the 
largest  boys  from  quite  another  part  of  the 
room — please  gather  it  up,  to  save  my 
doing  it?" 

And  responding  to  some  hidden  impulse 
of  chivalry,  that  flitted  through  his  mind 
at  that  moment,  almost  before  he  knew 


what  he  was  about,  the  boy  was  on  his 
knees  picking  it  up.  Never  again  was 
•Molly  disturbed  in  that  manner 

She  was  greatly  elated  over  her  skillful 
victory  and  hop^  nncerdy  that  it  m^t 
be  a  turning  point  in  the  affairs  of  the 
school,  as  indeed  it  did  prove  to  be. 

But  all  was  not  destined  to  go  so 
smoothly,  yet.  She  was  almost  late  in 
returning  that  noon  and  calling;  the  school 
to  order  at  once,  failed  to  notice  the  cari- 
cature upon  die  board  until  her  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  by  the  looks  and  giggles 
of  the  school.  There  upon  the  board  was 
drawn  a  picture  of  a  female  being  and  un- 
derneath was  this  maiden  effort  at  a  rhyme. 

*'Th» 's  Mis  Reed 
O  yes,  indeed, 
Thmks  she's  smart 

But  she'll  git  larnt." 

Miss  Reed  took  a  brush  preparatory  tO 
erasing  it,  when  up  spoke  one  of  the  oldest 
and  roughest  of  die  girls.  "  That's  some 
of  my  handy  work,  leave  it  be  right  thar," 
she  said  in  a  menacing  voice.  As  Molly 
turned  to  see  who  was  speaking,  the  girl 
rose  from  her  bench,  and  shaking  a  book 
at  Molly,  reiterated  "1  say  leave  that  be 
thar!"  She  saw  that  the  supreme  mo- 
ment was  come,  and  turned  to  erase  the 
figure,  wondering  how  she  should  deal 
with  the  offense,  when  some  object  Struck 
her  full  on  the  temple. 

The  next  thing  she  knew  she  was  lying 
upon  the  floor  and  the  snow  sprinkled 
plentifully  upon  her  face  was  melting  and  , 
trickling  into  her  ears.  She  heard  confus- 
edly some  of  the  smaller  children  crying 
and  saying,  "  She's  killed  teacher."  Then 
she  heard  Jack  Farrell,  the  boy  who  had 
.picked  up  the  paper  for  her,  saying,  "Git 
into  ycr  seats  every  one  o'  ye',  I  sh'd 
think  ye'd  be  that  much  decent  t'  her 
when  p'rajjs  she's  dying." 

Molly  pulled  herself  up  somewhat  un- 
steadily, assuring  them  she  was  all  right, 
and  they  who  had  been  helping  her  slipped 
quietly  into  their  seats. 

A  new  clement  seemed  to  pervade  the 
school  that  afternoon,  never  had  it  run  so 
smoothly. 

When  time  came  to  dismiss  the  school, 
Molly  said,  "I'd  rather  you  wouldn't 
speak  of  the  accident  that  occurred  this 
afternoon.  Mary  surely  didn't  intend  to 
hurt  me.  I  think  she  didn't  realise  what 
she  was  doing. " 
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Here,  Mary  who  had  sat  all  the  after- 
noon with  her  head  hidden  on  the  desk 
before  her,  broke  into  uncontrolled  sob- 
bing. When  the  rest  had  left  the  room 
she  told  Molly  that  she  threw  the  book  in- 
tending to  hurt  her,  but  that  she  was  sorry 
and  ashamed,  and  if  Miss  Reed  would  only 
forgive  her,  she  would  promise  never  again 
to  disobey  hir  and  she  would  do  every- 
thing she  could  to  have  the  other  girls  m- 
have. 

Molly  freely  forgave  her,  though  the 
change  in  one  who  had  been  the  leader 

against  her,  to  the  person  who  now  begged 
so  abjectly  at  her  feet,  would  have  been 
ludicrous  had  it  not  been  so  serious. 

And  this  was  the  way  Molly  Reed  gained 
the  respect  and  finally  the  love  of  the  pu- 
pils of  Millbrook  and  kept  it  through  ail 
the  successful  years  she  later  taught  there. 

Only  twice  in  all  that  time  did  the  con- 
duct of  her  pupils  cause  her  tears  ;  that 
first  Friday  night,  those  were  tears  of  dis- 
couragement ;  and  a  Friday  night  six 
weeks  later.  It  was  the  day  of  the  award- 
ing ol  the  prizes  for  deportment.  One  of 
the  boys  as  he  passed  from  the  room  that 
night,  bashfully  deposited  a  small  paste- 
board box  upon  her  desk.  Opening  it 
Molly  found  a  handsome  silver  cup,  pro- 
cured not  without  some  difficulty  from  a 
jeweler  in  a  nearby  town. 

In  the  cup  was  a  scrap  of  brown  paper, 

"No  girls  had  nothin'  to  do  with  gittin'  this," 


it  read  and  list 
followed.  Then 
again,  but  this 
tears  of  joy. . 


of  boys'  names 
Molly  cried 
time  they  were 


This  number  contains  much  of  inter- 
est to  Vermonters  and  is  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  our  last.  Perhaps 
the  variableness  of  contents  is  Xbe 
VluuiNitEr*K  greatest  diarm,  like  tiie 
moods  of  ourpleflsantweather.  There 
will  be  other  numbers  like  this,  giving 
clearance  to  the  work  of  many  writers. 
Be  glad  to  have  you  contribute  to  the 
StMte  Magazine. 


A  TRIP  LOST. 

■v  r.  C.  ROBINSON. 

UX>LKS  talk  about  Providence  and  its  work- 
A   in's ;  now  maybe  there's  a  Providenre  be- 

sides  the  one  in  Rhode  Island,  and  then  again, 
maybe  there  ain't :  things  happen  mighty  queer 
sometimes  and  we  can't  account  for  them  with- 
out we  say  it's  hick,  or  somelhin|;  of  that  kind. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  workin'  for  a  com- 
pany uear  Ludlow,  bobbin'  logs  ont  of  the 
woods.  I  had  a  damation  good  team  to  drive, 
but  they'd  been  shoved  oi\  the  mountain  Si> 
many  times  that  they  wouldn't  give  to  the  load 
when  it  come  to  a  pitch,  they'd  Bold  for  the  last 
ounce  there  was  in  *em. 

There  was  one  almighty  steep  hill  I  had  to 
comedown.  I  used  two  runner  chains  and  a  snub 
under  the  logs,  but  even  then  it  used  to  push 
'em  some  whenever  there  was  ice.  Of  course  I 
had  to  let  em  go  over  the  edge  of  the  hill  a  little 
before  I  hitched  the  chains,  or  they  n«ver  could 
start  the  load.  This  time  I'm  tellin'  about,  I 
hollered  to  em  a  little  too  loud  and  they  set- 
tled hnrk  so  ouick  that  the  ofT  one  slipped  on 
the  ice  and  feU  down.  He;  was  no  sooner  down 
than  be  was  up  again  ;  but  when  he  jumped  up 
be  come  into  the  collar  so  bard  that  he  started 
die  load  over  the  Mil  and  down  we  went  I 
stood  on  the  front  of  the  load  and  when  one  of 
the  horses  would  hold  back  a  little  I'd  touch 
him  with  the  whip  Hy  runnin'  'em  I  kept  'em 
out  of  the  way  of  the  load  till  we  come  to  a 
place  where  the  road  turned  to  the  right  ;  I  see 
thty  couldn't  make  the  turn,  and  the  off  one's 
head  was  pinted  right  for  a  big  birdi  tree  that 
stood  side  of  the  road ;  I  knew  if  lie  hit  it,  it 
would  smash  him  all  up.  I  leaned  u\cr  and 
fetched  the  nigh  one  a  cut  with  the  whip,  and 
she  give  a  jump  that  just  carried  the  olf  one's 
head  by  the  tree.  The  sled  tongue  struck  the 
birch  and  broke  twice  in  two,  the  neck-yoke 
and  evener  were  both  smashed,  and  when  it 
was  all  over  I  found  myself  standin'  on  the  front 
of  the  load  with  my  hands  braced  against  the 
tree.  The  horses  had  gone,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  tree;  the  near  one  was  about  two  rods 
down  the  hill  standin*  up  as  if  nothin'  had  hap- 
pened ;  the  off  one  was  a  little  higher  up.  on 
his  back,  with  his  feet  in  the  air  and  head  to- 
■  wards  the  Inad 

The  boss  had  heard  the  racket  and  he  come 
runnin'  up  the  hill. 

"That  was  the  darndest  lucky  accident  I  ever 
see!"  says  he. 

"I  don't  see  nothin'  very  bi'kv  about  it," 
says  I.  "Everything  is  sniashed  and  I  don't 
know  but  Jerry  is  kiUfd." 

"No  be  ain't"  says  he,  "I  just  seen  him 
switch  his  tail.  If  you'd  come  down  that  next 

K'tcb  you'd  a  gone  right  top  of  my  kwd,  and  I 
id  load  enough  without  ye :  I  never  could  a 
drawed  ye  !  "  say;  he. 

Well,  we  patched  things  up  and  I  went  after 
anothf-r  load  that  afttrtioosi  hut  I  lost  a  trip; 
we  used  to  make  three  trips  and  I  couldn't  go 
but  two.  I  lost  a  third  of  a  day  tliat  day. 


WBt  ifmb  dicrr  Mterflier  «  nuivt  on  a  postal  uirl».  ISM  pou  f^t  pottrK? 
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One  June  Training. 

BV  WILLAMCTTA  mUTON. 


^^T  MUST  tdl  you  of  the  time  we  ousted 
^  Captain  Denison,"  remarked  grand- 
father Evans.  "It  was  the  year  of  the 
muster  here  in  Coverdale.  Captain  Deni- 
son had  always  been  the  big  gun  of  the 
town  and  the  boys  had  got  tired  of  it.  This 
year  they  vowed  they'd  have  Leftenant 
Stacy  for  Cap'n. 

Captain  Denison  warn't  long  in  finding 
out  what  the  boys  were  up  to  and  he  was  as 
road  as  a  March  hare.  He  had  plenty  of 
money  or  what  stood  for  it  in  those  «uys 
and  he  managpd  so  that  when  election  time 
come,  Denison  had  one  vote  the  most  and 
was  elected. 

It  was  the  boys'  turn  to  be  mad  then. 
It  was  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff  that  there 
had  been  something  to  pay,  for  scurse  a 
fortnight  before,  some  of  the  very  men  who 
voted  for  Denison  had  pledged  themselves 
to  Stacy.  Jason  Rogers  ferretted  the  hull 
thing  out  and  told  the  rest,  and  they  de- 
«hred  that  they  would  have  Stacy  for  Cap- 
tain, whether  or  no. 

It  was  a  county  muster,  and  all  day,  Mon- 
<iay,  the  men  poured  in,  and  there  wasn't 
much  quiet  in  the  town,  1  can  tell  you. 
At  midnight  we  aliens  met  at  the  big  elm 
to  go  and  wake  up  our  Captain.  We  knew 
Denison  expected  us  for  wife  said  the 
women  folks  had  been  cooking  up  for  two 
days  for  that  early  breakfast,  and  Denison 
had  made  a  great  show  of  being  sleepy 
and  having  to  go  hoine  early. 

There  was  nigh  a  hundred  of  us,  that 
night.  Some  darsn' t  come  but  we  knowed 
why  and  didn't  lay  it  up  agin  them.  We 
had  to  march  right  past  Denison' s  door, 
and  there  in  the  yard  we  could  see  as  plain 
as  day,  a  keg  of  rum  and  a  barrel  of  cider 
he  had  got  to  treat  us.  We  knowed  Stacy 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  treat  with,  but 
we  didn't  care,  we  was  in  for  a  jollifica- 
tion. 

We  was  so  quiet  that  nobody  heard  us 
till  we  was  rij^ht  under  Stacy's  window. 
Then  we  lired  our  guns  in  a  salute,  drums 
beat,  fifes  squealed  and  tin  pans  and  penny 
whistles  added  to  the  din. 

It  was  plain  as  day  that  they  didn't  ex- 
pect us,  for  we  never  before  had  such  hard 
work  to  wake  up  a  captain.  We  bq[un  to 
wonder  what  to  do  next  and  one  man 


wished  he  had  the  horn  of  the  angd  Ga- 

briel.  when  Stacy  threw  up  tlie  window. 

' '  What  d'  ye  want  ?  "  he  asked . 

"Cap'n  Stacy,  Cap'n  Stacy  !"  shouted 
the  men.  "We're  come  to  wake  up  our 
cap'n." 

A  more  dumiounded  man  we  never 
see.    They  had  to  explain  to  him  that 

they  would't  train  under  Denison  nohow, 
and  that  they  could  prove  that  there  was 
bribery  and  threats  used  at  the  election. 

Stacy  wouldn't  give  in  for  quite  a  spdl, 
though  he  didn't  like  Denison  no  better 
than  the  rest  of  us  did.  When  he  see 
that  we  wouldn't  yield,  he  did. 

"  Well,  rU  lead  you  up  to  the  village 
and  we'll  let  the  Colonel  decide,  I'm  sorry 
I  have  nothing  to  treat  you,  but  I  let  Deni- 
son have  my  barrel  of  hard  dder." 

"That's  all  right.  Come  on  witib  US  tO 
the  village,"  shouted  the  men. 

"At  that  minute,  Clarissy  Stacy  opened 
the  door.  Qarissy  was  as  smart  as  she 
was  handsome,  and  she  and  Mehilable  and 
Mis  Stacy  had  suspicioned,  first  thmg, 
what  we  was  about. 

"Come  in  to  breakfast,  friends,"  she 
said,  real  cordial.  "A  cup  of  hot  corn 
coffee  will  be  better  than  nothing," 

The  table  was  just  loaded  with  nutcakes 
and  pie  and  'lection  cake  and  gingerbread 
and  beans  and  brown  bread  hot  from  the 
brick  oven.  Just  as  we  came  out  from  the 
kitchen,  if  there  didn't  come  the  two  Stacy 
boys  trundling  that  barrel  of  hard  cider. 
As  soon  as  they  found  out  what  was  up, 
they'd  rushed  up  to  Denison's,  and  saying 
nothing  to  nobody,  had  rolled  it  out  of  the 
yard  and  home.  Luckily  it  was  down  hill 
most  of  the  way. 

Well,  we  stayed  until  sun-up,  and  then 
Stacy  led  us  back  to  the  village.  He  looked 
fine  in  tiie  uniform  Jason  Rogers  brought 
him. 

Deni'^on  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Col- 
onel's tent,  talking  with  a  lot  of  officers. 
He  looked  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

"Wh-wh-what  does  this  m-mean?" 
He  always  stuttered  when  he  was  mad. 

**  We  went  to  wake  up  our  new  Cap'n, ' ' 
said  Rogers,  as  polite  as  a  basket  of  chips. 
"  Cap'n  Stacy,  Cap'n  Denison." 
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**Yc  know  d»t  I  was  di-ch-chosen 

Cap'n." 

"We  know  you  bribed  and  frightened 
men  who  didn't  want  ye,  to  vote  ioi  ye. 
So  we  went  for  Uie  one  we  wanted.  He's 
honest" 

"  Is  that  so,  Denison  ? "  asked  the  Col- 
onel, sharp  like. 

Denison  dropped  hSteyt*.  He  dursn't 
deny  it  with  so  many  witnesses  before  his 

face  and  eyes. 

'*  Is  that  so,  Denison  ?  "  demanded  Gen- 
eral Spooner.  He  was  a  fine  looking  man 
with  eyes  that  went  clear  through  you. 
He'd  never  been  in  Coverdale  before. 

"  Stacy  don't  know  the  fust  th-th-thing 
wh-what  to  d-do.  He's  w-well  enough  in 
his  pl-pl-place.  S-some  o'  the  m-men 
o-o-owe  m-ne  a  e-grudge  and  tried  to 
o-o-owst  me,  but  I  was  too  p-p-p-pop- 
lar." 

"  Vou  mean  your  money  was,"  snapped 
Rogers.  "Even  then,  you  only  had  one 
vote  the  most.  Here's  half  a  dozen  men 
ready  to  take .  their  oath  that  you  threat- 
ened to  foreclose  if  they  didn  t  vote  for 

ye" 

"  Is  that  so,  Denison?"  demanded  the 

General. 

<*What  if  I  did?    My  m^B-Hnoneir  s 

my  o-own  isn't  it? " 

• '  Then  you  are  unfit  for  office.  Captain 
Stacy,  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  dec- 
tion."    This  from  the  general  settled  the 

question. 

.  Then  Colonel  Trull  stepped  up  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  Gen- 
eral smiled  assent. 

"Colonel  Trull  says  the  Floodwoods  are 
die  best  drilled  of  any  company  in  the 
r^[iment,  so  we  need  Mr.  Denison,  if  he 
is  unpopular.  I  appoint  him  drillmaster 
for  the  day." 

Such  a  shout  as  went  up. 

It  was  a  good  enough  position,  but 
the  most  conspicuous  one  to  be  found.  It 
was  a  mighty  comedown,  for  Denison. 
He  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  was  the 
biggest  toad  in  the  puddle. 

ne  had  to  swallow  his  pride  as  best  he 
could,  for  the  General's  word  was  law. 
But  he  took  it  out  on  the  men.  You'd 
have  thought  they  didn't  know  notliinv^  bv 
the  way  Denison  put  them  through  the 
whole  rigmarole.  Nothing  the  Floodwoods 
or  Stac>'  did  suited  Denison. 

' '  I  never  saw  ye  act  so  like  blockheads 
as  yedoto-to-^oday,**  hediundered,  look- 


mg  straight  at  Stacy,  as  if  he'd  like  to 

make  mincemeat  oi  him.  "B-b-bul  of 
c-c-course  we  can't  ex-expect  much  with 

such  a  c-c-cap'n." 

"S'pose  you  take  Stacy's  place  for  a 

while  and  i  ll  drill  you.  You  are  used  to 
each  other  and  perhaps  it  will  go  better," 
said  the  General,  giving  Stacy  a  wink  out 
of  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

Denison  jumped  at  the  chance,  and  tried 
to  put  the  men  through  in  fine  shape,  but 
the  veiy  spirit  of  misdhief  seemed  to  pos- 
sess us  and  Denison  got  confused  and 
made  a  sorry  blunder.  He  was  well  up 
toward  the  tavern,  and  being  too  ashamed 
to  go  back  and  face  the  general,  and  the 
dinner  horn  had  just  blown,  what  did  he 
do  but  march  his  men  right  in  and  seat 
'em  at  the  table. 

The  Colonel  had  called  me  from  the 
line,  to  ask  about  the  men,  so  I  stood 
there  by  Stacy  and  the  other  otiicers  and 
see  the  whole  thing.  Stacy  knew  it  was 
done  to  spite  him,  and  stood  there  rub- 
bing his  hands  and  biting  his  lip.  Vou  see, 
it  was  tile  custom  for  the  home  guards  to 
escort  the  visiting  officers  to  dinner  ;  and 
here  Denison  had  led  the  Floodwoods  ofi 
as  if  he  was  the  biggest  gun  of  them  all. 

The  General  couldn't  help  smiling  as  he 
told  his  orderly  to  go  down  to  the  tavern 
and  tell  Drill-master  Denison  to  bring  his 
men  back  to  their  place.  The  orderly  was 
willing  enm^h  to  go,  and  how  they  all 
cheered. 

You  never  see  a  more  crestfallen  ieiiuw 
than  Denison  was  when  he  come  back  and 

had  to  let  Stacy  take  his  place  and  escort 
the  officers  up  to  the  tavern  while  he  went 
to  mess  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  for 
he'd  always  been  so  pompous  and  now  to 
be  ordere'i  about  was  more  than  he  would 
stand,  so  he  sneaked  ofl  home,  and  nobody 
would  have  known  where  he  was  if  his  boy 
hadn't  up  and  told. 

Along  toward  night,  though,  he  come 
back  and  eat  humble  pie  and  it  was  all 
right  again. 

We  was  always  glad  we  did  it,  for  it  was 
die  making  of  the  man. 

Why,  he  grew  so  pleasant  that  when 
Stacy  moved  west,  we  made  him  Captain, 
again,  of  our  own  accord,  and  then  he  got 
to  be  Cokmd." 
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The  Revelation. 

•V  H.  C.  HAnTNCSS. 

"Sn  and  nn  oUierwlae— ao  aad  no  itthcmrUc  hill, 
men  desire  their  Hill*." — Kipling. 

THE  youth's  heart  fairly  burst  within  him, 
for  he  was  out  on  the  hills  o'  God  away 
up  high  amid  the  rur(  t  s  All  nround  him  were 
towering  hills  and  ragged  white  clouds  against 
the  blue  and  far,  oh.  so  far,  below  a  little  town 
nestled  safe  in  the  broodiii^  ewe.  Out  on  the 
bills  o'  God— do  yott  know  what  that  means? 
It  means  to  stand  near  your  Maker,  to  feel  pow- 
ers surge  within  you  that  yi  ii  have  never  known 
before  and  to  see  all  thiiiji;s  as  you  have  never 
imagined  they  could  be  seen.  It  is  to  be  on 
top  of  things  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and 
there  to  receive  ins|Hration  from  Nature's  God. 
And  the  youth  felt  these  thhigs.  His  inmost 
self  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  hills  and 
there  surged  through  his  frame  a  sensation  of 
exaltation  nuiigled  with  sadness.  And  whence 
came  this  wave  of  melancholy  ?  He  wondered, 
many  answefSSQCgesting  themselves  to  him,  but 
none  memed  to  satisfy.  Could  it  be  from  the 
powerlessness  of  the  mortal  to  appreciate  to 
the  lull  these  wonders?  Could  it  f>f-  the  sub- 
conscious rTit-niory,  called  through  the  ages,  of 
the  soul  debarred  from  Paradise?  Could  it  he 
the  realization  of  one's  own  worth lessness  when 
one  stands  before  so  much  holiness  and  pu* 
rity?  Could  it  be— but  he  could  not  formulate 
his  last  thouj4t)t  Then  he  raised  his  head  and 
iaced  again  the  iiii|^ht\  splendor  of  the  hills. 

The  red  stm  attended  by  gorgeous  clouds 
was  slowly  sinking  in  the  heavens.  It  was  mak- 
ing a  majestic  departure  from  the  world.  He  felt 
that  it  was  falling  into  some  wondrous  bliss.  The 
clouds  did  not  follow,  but  stood  looking  down 
into  that  paradise  of  rosy  Hght.  Throughout 
the  heavens,  this  light,  reflecting  on  ihr  clouds, 
betrayed  the  wondrous  beauty  01  tliat  place. 
With  understanding  heart  the  youth  turned  his 
eyes  on  the  town.  In  his  mind  was  still  pic- 
tured the  glory  of  the  setting  sun  and  he  felt 
its  inspiration.  "  O,  ye  people  of  the  vale."  he 
exclaimed,  "so  do  your  lives  reHect  the  beauty 
of  heaven  when  you  walk  in  the  light — that 
light  which  rose  in  splendor,  cast  its  glon,'  over 
all  the  earth,  and  having  finished  its  course 
sank  from  view  in  a  wondroiis  light,  leaving  its 
reflection  in  the  followers  of  Its  course." 

In  silent  adoration,  bis  great  eyes  fixed  on 
the  sky  above,  he  thanked  his  God  tor  the  reve- 
lation that  had  come  t  n  him.  A^ain  in  his  e.x- 
alted  soul  he  felt  this  strange  stram  of  sadness, 
and  he  woiulered  Then  came  the  truth  to  his 
heart.  This  sadness  was  l>ecause  of  his  own 
worthlessness  to  stand  before  his  maker.  He 
saw  intuitively  that  all  his  life  blindly  he  had 
followed  the  beliefs  of  the  people,  suiting  his 
actions  to  llieir  creed  rather  than  to  the  will  of 
God  as  icvealed  to  his  own  soul.  I.ookiui; 
toward  Goii,  he  realized  his  soul  had  never 
known  its  true  God  and  had  never  served  him. 
His  heart  welled  w  ith  emotion  and.  raising  his 
great  arms  to  the  heavens  he  breathed.  "I 
thank  thee,  my  true  God,  for  my  souPs  awaken- 
ing. pA  er  lead  me  in  Thy  light  and  grant  me 
strength  to  do  Thy  will  as  1  see  it."  Down  the 
long  hill,  he  moved  in  a  trance  to  tin-  town, 
and  there — but  need  I  speak  of  his  service  to 
God  among  men  P 


The  Prohibition  Advance 
in  the  South. 

tv  t.  M.  MNCTUARV. 

SINCE  leaving  \ermont  eight  years  ago  I 
have  been  a  constant  subscriber,  and  assur- 
edly an  eager  reader,  of  the  "  Burlington  Krec 
Press"  and  "The  Vermonter,"  both  truly  rep- 
resentative papers  of  its  sturdy  and  noble  citi- 
zenship, thtis  showine  my  interest  and  loyalty 
to  the  loc.-jlity  which  hes  nearest  my  heart,  not 
only  that  it  contains  a  home  cherished  with  ten- 
der and  sacred  rec  ollections.  but  also  that  within 
its  narrow  limits  were  pleasantly  passed  the 
formative  period  of  my  life,  particularly  that 
portkm  oonnected  with  my  Abna  Mater  and  the 
enduring  friendships  there  formed.  flMH 

Pursuant  to  the  substance  nf  the  instnuiions 
received  during  the  periotl  referred  to  ,  lliat  to 
give  of  ones'?  self  for  the  uplit'iing  and  better- 
ment of  our  fellowmen  represents  one  of  the 
^eatest  opportunities  presented  for  real  serv- 
ice, I  have  allowed  my  name,  with  a  full  realisa- 
tion of  my  lack  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  the  position,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
organization  in  Galveston  known  as  The  Home 
Protective  League  which  has  for  its  ubii  ct  the 
elimination  of  the  saloons  from  the  residence 
section  of  this  city. 

This  position  has  served  to  attract  my  atten* 
tion  to  the  recent  editorials  in  the  "  Free  Press  " 
on  the  manner  in  w  hich  the  liquor  traffic  is  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  ; 
to  the  letter  from  W.  W.  Perry  published  therein 
in  the  issue  of  Nov.  2.^  under  the  caption  of 
"Battle  of  the  Bottle,"  and  to  the  recent  clip- 
ping from  the  "  Brattleboro  Phoenix"  in  which 
the  Alabama  situation  is  briefly  reviewed. 
These  recent  articles,  and  many  others  time 
and  space  does  not  permit  of  discussion,  show 
that  Vermont  papers  are  not  backward  in  pre- 
senting one -of  the  most  important  topics  before 
the  American  people  at  this  time  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  her  sons  and  daughters  w^ill  be  found 
at  the  front  of  this  fight  now  being  waged 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  fair 
land  ;  a  hght  which  is  worthy  of  the  service  and 
sympathy  of  all  who  have  their  country's  wel- 
fare at  heart  and  one  that  is,  and  will  be,  most 
stubbornly  contested  by  the  saloon  interests,  for 
they  have  millions  <h  dolhin  staked  on  the 
issue. 

My  identitit  ation  with  tin  tirganization  which 
I  humbly  represent  has  caused  me  to  inquire 
into  some  of  the  causes  which  are  bringing 
about  prohibition  throughout  the  South,  and 
while  heretofore  I  had  no  pronounced  views  on 
the  subject  yet,  in  common  with  thousands  of 
other  business  men  who  probably  made  Kimilar 
dedui  tions,  I  am  convinced  that  the  move  has 
nut  ori^;inaled  from  the  impulse  of  a  moment 
but  r.ither  is  it  the  result  of  a  calm  dellberatioQ 
01  the  situation  which  confronts  US  and  whifJi 
has  been  so  ably  presented  in  recent  issues  of 
the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  by  Harris  Dick- 
son and  also  by  the  fact  that  experience  has 
convincrd  us  we  can  ilo  more  business 
with  more  prot.t  to  ourselves  and  our  employes 
il  the  aliiirnig  enticements  of  the  saloon  and 
the  baneiul,  blightmg  and  d^rading  inau- 
ence  of  its  adjuncts  were  removed  fram  our 
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midft.   The  campaign  now  being  conducted 

is  an  educational  one.  Business  men,  as  a  rule, 
have  previously  given  the  subject  but  little  con- 
sideration and  the  student  of  human  nature  will 
concede  that  the  laboring  man  has  always 
worked  against  his  own  welfare  on  matters of 
this  idnd.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  say 
that  two  years  ago  the  policy  shops  and  j^amb- 
ling  joints  were  in  full  operation  in  this  city, 
both  patronized  and  supported  by  the  labor- 
ing man  and  his  family,  who  opposed  the 
cay  authoiities  in  the  movement  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  eradication  and  elimiaa> 
tion  of  thcaa  oontaminatioe  dens  from  our  dty. 
Our  present  movement  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
a  similar  reasonable  ser\'ice  on  the  part  of  our 
commissioners  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
fearlessly  handled  at  the  proper  time. 

The  people  are  unable  to  understand  the 
workings  of  the  Baskin-McGregor  Law  which 
was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  of  this  State. 
One  of  its  features  provides  that  the  applicant 
for  a  saloon  shall  secure  a  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  block  in  favor  of  his  application 
before  it  can  be  granted  by  the  court.  This 
would  apparently  afford  relief  but  the  result  in 
a  recent  case  showed  that  the  applicant,  realtZ" 
ing  that  he  did  not  have  a  majority  when  the 
application  was  called  in  the  county  court,  was 
allowed  by  the  jndze  to  file  a  supplementary 
list  which  contained  the  names  of  sixteen  ne- 
jroca  ftwi  one  house,  all  of  whom  were  legally 
pnMoajiced  to  be  householders,  although  a  day 
detective  had  tailed  to  locate  them  in  the  blodc 
only  a  few  days  before.  And  as  if  it  were  not 
unfortunate  enough  for  the  contestant  to  the 
application  to  have  a  saloon  conducted  along- 
side of  his  home,  the  owner  of  the  saloon  prop- 
erty assaulted  the  contestant  and  then  promptly 
weoded  his  way  to  court  where  he  had  the 
cbarve  of  assault  brought  against  him  and  for 
whicn  he  was  fined,  in  demonstration  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  This 
one  case  has,  to  my  knowledge,  converted  many 
to  the  cause  of  prohibition  as  it  t^ncis  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  law,  the  travesty  of  justice 
and  the  baneful  iofluence  exerted  by  the  saloon 
in  politics. 

After  having  conducted  their  business  since 
its  inception  in  open  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  the  liquor  interests  are  now  manifesting  a 
desire  to  have  the  saloons  conducted  in  a  law- 
abiding  manner.  Trained  and  telented  men 
are  identified  with  this  business,  men  who  dif- 
fer from  the  bedimmed  eye  and  besotted  brain 
of  a  Helthaser  and  who  interpret  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  which  has  been  written  there  in 
no  uncerUun  manner  by  the  wounded  and  over- 
ridden sentiment  of  this  fair  southland. 

T  am  advised  firom  a  reliable  scarce  that  the 
head  of  one  of  the  lai^est  breweries  in  the 
I'nited  Slates  who  recently  returned  to  this 
country  from  ("/ermam  .  has  eniphalically  stated 
to  his  associates  that  tlie  preservation  of  their 
business  depends  on  absolute  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  this  same  brewer  also 
atrongly  advises  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
alcohol  in  beer.  The  president  of  the  local 
brewery  has,  through  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, importuned  the  ■  ity  oHk  ials  to  en- 
force the  liquor  laws,  particularly  that  por- 
tion which  refers  to  Sunday  closing  and  this 


urgent  request  has  resulted  in  only  a  closing 
from  nine  a.  m.  to  one  p.  m.  under  instructions 
from  the  chief  ot  police  who  thus  arrogates  to 
himself  all  of  the  three  functions  of  our  form  of 
government.  Such  travesty  of  the  law  as  this  is 
what  is  kindling  the  fire  of  prohibition  throogh- 
out  the  land. 

The  topic  of  civic  atid  national  purity  is  an 
all-absorbing  one  at  this  time  The  former  is 
hacked  by  tlie  earnest,  self  respecting  and  pro- 
pressive  c  iti/:ens  of  our  t  ilies  and  towns,  while 
the  latter  was  inaugurated  by  the  fearless,  hon- 
ored and  trusted  Roosevelt,  and  that  the  people 
are  being  educated  to  the  neoeni^  of  having 
our  laws  respected  and  obeyed  is  shown  by  the 
recent  elections,  particularly  in  Kentucky,  where 
it  is  conceded  that  party  lines  were  eliminated 
and  republican  catulidates  elected  who  prom- 
ised to  enforce  the  laws,  especially  those  con- 
nected with,  or  relating  to,  the  liquor  traffic. 
Nearly  all  tiie  newspapers  of  this  country  are 
conducting  this  campaign  of  education  and  we 
can  hardly  pick  up  one  at  random  but  what  we 
see  an  article  or  report  on  the  progress  of  the 

Erohibition  movement.  To-day's  "Galveston 
Fews  reports,  among  others,  the  following: 
"Pecos.  Tex.,  REEVES  CO.  PROHIBITICW 
FLECTION.  Bright  day.  Precinct  No.  r, 
Reeves  Co.,  including  Pecos  City,  went  dry  today. 

This  is  particularly  significant  as  it  is  in  the 
so-called  "Wild  and  Woolly"  section  not  far 
from  which,  on  ihe  same  Pecos  River,  stands 
the  fiunotts  saloon  known  as  "Law  Beyond  the 
Pecos."  whose  proprietor  once  distributed  jus- 
tice in  the  same  manner  it  is  being,  in  a  meas- 
ure, meted  out  by  the  chief  of  police  of  Gal- 
veston. That  the  above  saloon  was  correctly 
named  and  manned  is  indicated  by  a  decision  oi 
its  proprietor  who  was  called  to  view  the  r^ 
mains  of  a  man  who  was  Icilled  by  falling  from 
one  of  the  lofty  heights  with  whicn  that  section 
abounds.  It  is  said  that  a  revolver  and  #45.00 
were  found  on  the  person  of  the  deceased 
whereupon  the  deceased  was  fined  for  carrying 
a  concealed  weapon  and  his  punishment  as- 
sessed at  ^5.00,  which  the  aforesaid  proprietor 
appropriated  as  the  di^MOser  of  law  b^ond 
the  Pecos. 

If  public  sympathy  is  in  favor  of  prohibition 
in  such  a  locality,  then  indeed  the  liquor  inter- 
ests have  reason  to  be  fearful  of  the  final  out- 
come, for  this  instance  is  but  a  slight  revelation 
of  the  result  in  not  only  many  counties  of  this 
State,  but,  as  is  well  known,  of  many  States  of 
the  .South  and  North.  That  prohibition  will 
eventually  win  is  conceded  by  all  thoughtful 
students  of  this  question  and  as  confirming  this 
I  will  say  that  the  president  of  the  Wholesale 
Uquor  Dealers  Association  of  this  .State  re- 
cently told  me  that  he  was  preparing  to  get  into 
some  other  business  as  it  was  his  opinion, 
formed  after  a  careful  review  of  the  situation, 
that  the  liquor  Imsiness  would  be  runout  of 
the  .Slate  \Mthiii  the  tie.xt  three  rears 


jVyr orris ville  finds  profit  in  the  light- 
ing  rates,  given  on  page  342,  and 
now  has  a  low  rate  for  power.  Com- 
pare with  those  of  your  own  town. 
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Hartford's  Model  Boulevard. 


BY  CHAS.  R.  CUMMINQS. 


DETVVEEN  Hartford  and  White  River  |unc- 
tion  there  extends  a  remarkable  highway. 
This  is  a  stretch  of  new  "state  road,"  broad, 
of  easy  ^mde,  hard  as  macadam,  and  of  abso- 
lutely uniform  surface  the  entire  distance.  It  was 
completed  in  September  laiit  and  instantly  be- 
came a  favorite  thoroughfare  for  pleasure  driv- 
ing, auto  speeding,  heavy  traffic  and  pedestrians. 
A  concrete  walk  extends  alongside  for  halt  the 
distance  but  many  a  traveler,  theeditor  included, 
took  to  the  road  by  preference,  at  first  sight,  to 
note  and  enjoy  its  marvelous  perfection.  The 


The  picture,  taken  right  after  the  fall  rains, 
shows  no  ruts,  no  mud  and  no  open  ditches. 
There  are  no  soft  places,  it  is  not  washed  by 
rain,  water  will  not  stay  on  it,  or  soak  in.  Little 
or  no  repairing  will  be  necessary.  Similar 
roads  in  town,  built  without  a  roller,  being 
pressed  down  by  reversing  the  blade  of  the 
road  machine,  lasted  si.x  or  seven  years  with- 
out attention. 

Mr.  Hunt  finds  that  dirt  roads,  plowed, 
crowned  and  rolled  only,  are  improved  50  per 
cent. 


Looking:  Down  "The  Point,"  on  Ihc  Ifew  State  Road  between  Hartford  and  White  RWcr  Junction 


road  is  the  result  of  this  combination :  an  ob- 
servant and  experienced  road  commissioner, 
extensive  deposits  of  river  gravel,  and  a  lo-ton 
steam  roller.  The  State  Road  Commissioner 
considers  this  road  a  model. 

Mr.  Trumbull  L.  Hum.  Hartford's  Commis- 
sioner, employs  this  construction  :  the  old  road 
is  straightened  up  with  the  road  machine,  and 

fjlowea  about  four  feet  on  each  side,  so  that 
arge  base  stones  can  be  carefully  placed  and 
rolled  in.  The  road  is  crowned  in  the  center, 
so  that  plowing  is  there  unnecessary.  There 
are  two  layers  of  material:  large  and  small 
stones  and  very  coarse  gravel,  wet  and  packed 
by  the  roller;  then  about  six  inches  of  finer 
gravel,  well  soaked  with  a  street  sprinkler  and 
rolled  till  solid.  Travel  is  not  interrupted  in 
the  process.  The  entire  width  of  about  2S  feel 
is  gravelled,  so  that  the  man  who  turns  out  has 
a  road. 


For  the  benefit  of  other  towns  it  may  be  said 
that  operation  of  the  roller  costs  no  more  than 
a  big  team.  A  ton  of  coal  lasts  two  weeks, 
engineer  ^2.75  a  day.  The  wear  and  tear  is 
nothing.  The  roller  will  care  for  100  to  400 
loads  of  gravel  a  day,  and  climb  any  hill.  Mr. 
Hunt  had  fifteen  teams  at  first,  later  eight,  and 
put  on  about  130  loads  a  day,  at  which  rate,  with- 
out bla.sting  and  culverts,  a  mile  of  this  road 
can  be  built  in  four  weeks. 

Automobiles  speak  well  of  Hartford's  good 
roads  and  frequently  "rub  it  in"  to  other  towns 
which  sutler  by  comparison. 


West  Lebanon  and  White  River  Junction. 


THERE  are  still  a  few  places  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  not  yet  invaded  by- 
the  ubiquitous  summerer.    Few  as  yet  know  the  beautiful  situations  and  SUflOUlMl- 

inps  of  West  Lebanon,  N.  H,  and  White  River  Junction,  \'t.,  situated  tik»'  neighbors 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Connecticut  River.  This  comes  from  no  inhospitality  of  their 
peoples.  They  are  the  same  warm  hearted  kind  found  elsewhere  all  over  the  two  states. 
But  their  lives  are  so  full  of  the  activities,  enjoyments  and  humanities  of  themselves 
and  each  other,  they  have  not  yet  felt  the  almost' universal  itch  of  turning  labor  and  the 
products  of  fun  and  garden  into  cash,  by  making  of  homes  a  rendezvous  for  the 
exdtements  and  delectation  of  a  few  citified  boarders.  But  if  the  doors  here  were  once 
thrown  open  to  the  health  and  pleasure  seekers,  it  would  soon  become  a  mecca  for  many 
for  hereabouts  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  visual  enchantments  for  which  the  two 
states  are  noted. 

Here  the  Connecticut  puts  on  much  of  the  dij^nity  of  a  river  in  width  and  dc[)th,. 
and  as  if  proud  of  the  fellowship  oi  the  White  River,  that  joins  her  here,  makes  a  grace- 
ful bend  on  her  way  to  the  sea  between  some  narrow  but  well  laid  lowlands,  on  which 
are  the  main  streets  and  business porticms  of  the  two  \  illages.  The  rise  of  the  land  ftom 
the  levels  is  quite  abrupt  and  g^oes  to  several  hundred  feet  from  which  here  and  there  on 
terraced  levels,  along  the  more  beautiful  and  residential  streets,  may  be  seen  up  and 
down  the  river  valleys,  especially  the  White  River,  vistas  absolutdy  encfaantine,  while 
a  walk  or  a  ride  along  pleasant  roads  for  a  few  miles  will  carry  to  elevations  that  look 
down  into  many  a  valley  and  up  to  higher  elevations,  like  Ascutney  and  others,  from 
which  an  inkling  or  fore  view  may  be  gained  of  what  may  be  seen  from  the  grand  old 
mountains  of  either  state.  Today  but  few,  not  hereabout  residents,  know  the  varied 
charms  of  this  locality. 

In  a  business  way  the  villages  are  very  unlike.  West  Lebanon  is  just  a  auiet 
up-to-date  village  of  thrifty,  intelligent  Christian  people.  ^  It  has  no  business  outride  of 
its  own  needs,  schools,  churches,  library,  clubs  and  societies,  literary  and  social,  for 
men  and  for  women  and  all  other  things  incident  to  an  intelligent  community.  Before 
the  day  of  many  "ladies'  colleges,  "  here  was  for  many  years  a  noted  "seminary  for 
giris,**  the  alumni  of  whidi  may  be  found  still  in  many  a  state.  The  premnes  are  now 
used  by  a  military  school.    And  such  is  delightful  West  Lebanon. 

But  as  Kipling  says.  White  River  Junction  is  another  story,  for  here  is  life  and 
business.  First  'tis  much  a  raUroad  center.  The  old  "Northern"  ended  here,  and 
practically  the  Vermont  Central  as  does  the  Woodstock.  The  Connecticut  River  road 
passes  through  here.  Most  of  Eastern  New  England's  travel  to  the  west  goes  through 
here,  as  does  much  of  the  White  and  Green  Mountain  travel.  Here  is  one  good  and 
very  large  hotel,  always  too  full  of  business  men  to  allow  room  for  summerer*.  Here 
is  Smith's  cracker  and  candy  factory,  where  is  made  the  more  than  fifty  years  celebrated 
"Hanover  Cracker"  and  second  to  none  in  the  market.  Here  is  the  White  River  Paper 
Co. ,  dealers  in  all  things  appertaining  to  that  business,  the  Bogle  Brothers,  wholesale 
jewelers,  Cross  Abbott  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  and  the  Excelsior  Carriage  Co  .  all  of 
which  do  a  large  and  growing  business  in  a  wide  territory.  The  Swift  Meat  Co.  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.  have  centers  here  and  have  almost  the  full  run  of  their  business  in 
many  towns  near  by.  Many  business  men  live  here  whose  business  is  dsewhere. 
All  kinds  of  business,  trades,  and  professions  are  full  of  life  and  go-ahead.  Here  is  a 
bank,  savings  bank,  library,  weekly  paper  and  all  the  etceteras  of  a  live  village.  Here 
too,  is  the  home  of  The  V'ermontek,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  V'ermont, 
which  in  literary,  letter  press  and  illustrative  makrr-up  compare  favorably  with  the  better 
metropolitan  maga/in^'s.    Such  is  White  River  Junction. 

In  the  spring  uf  1848,  the  writer  during  a  tramp  of  a  week  hunting  for  good  work, 
walked  along  up  the  road  where  the  Junction  now  is.  The  nulroM  tlong  the  C6n' 
necticut  was  that  year  being  built.  Here  and  there  an  Irish  laborer's  shanty  was  to  be 
seen,  for  the  Irish  built  our  railroads  then,  but  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  a  concen- 
tration of  people,  and  all  that  that  means,  where  is  now  White  River  Junction.  Today 
it  is  one  of  the  alive  and  liveliest  villages  of  New  England. 


BV  OVANDO  D.  CLOUaH. 
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^natcfjes  from  our 
next  iiiut 

"TUB   MTItRINTENDICNT  IS  EXrKrTKO  TO  BB  A  WALKINO 
BNrVrLOPAF.OIA,  STATI  TK  HiMIK,  Jl'DCtK.  JURY 
AND  TARC;eT  »-OR  EXI-LtTI VE8." 

Cnur»e  you've  heard  of  th*-  new  siyMcro  nf  «chool  t>uper- 
vision — an  experienced,  weD  paid  superintendent  for  each 
bunch  of  towns  ?  A  lar^e  part  of  our  next  issue  will  be 
Kivcn  to  rctatinK  how  thiH  pUn  works  out  In  Vermont.  A 
picture  of  each  district  superintendent — and  some  nl  them 
you'll  know. 

"TU  HIM  WHO  NKVER  WENT  !•  lAVBO  THE  bOMKOW." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Harris— "lack "  Harris,  Vermont's  Mark 
Twain,  telU  the  joys  nj  childhiKid  at  ihe  old  home — thf 
parting  when  thr  city  had  set  its  seal,  tender  memories  ol 
the  ihinK"  that  were,  and  brain  pictures  of  just  how  every- 
thin((  looked  at  the  old  place — rudely  shattered  when  the 
vears  have  rtown.  Perhaps  you've  had  thib  heartbreak. 
Vour  experience,  and  othprs,  is  in  this  article. 

"LIVES  THAT  NO  HISTORIAN  IAN  DO  JUSTICE  TO." 

Mr.  Ovando  Clourh  tells  in  his  quaintiT  original  way 
the  bodily  comfort  of~^  years  a^o,  when  unilenvear  was  afl 
unknown  and  worship  in  a  hrclcss  inceting-huusc  was 
t|uitc  the  thInK.  How  could  they  do  it  i  Oh,  read  the  next 
N'ermontcr. 

1 

A  Thief  Detcctinjf  Society  in  Vermont .»  Ves,  and  a 
thousand  dollars  in  its  treasury.  I'crhaps  it'll  have  work 
to  do  this  winter. 

A  bit  of  short  story  and  a  bit  of  poetry— 

That's  the  next  Vennooter. 

®mber«itp  of  Vermont 
College  of  iMebicine* 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

Humtvousi  Clinics;  j* 

•!»    illoberate  Cxprntfe 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, addreti 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Vermont  ^abemp. 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  ^  Nine  modern  building*. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  V  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  ^  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
lifie  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A   COLLEGE   FOR  TRAIN INC;   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 


NORTH  FIELD,  VERMONT. 


 i 

[Randolph  Sanatorium,  mc. 

W.  H.  GLADDING.  Superintendent, 
MISS  ELIZA  E.  FOLSOM,  Head  Nurse. 

Thin  well-ei|iil|t|>c<l  Sanatorium.  pl«>ajt«ntl.v  lo- 
riit<-(l  niiild  inoHl  iHwiltbriil  Hurroiindlnfca.  otfent  n 
ni>1i'n<li(l  rptnfMt  for  the  olrk  uml  HufferiDK. 

'rhomuKhly  i-oin|tetcnt  mrdii-nl  itklll.  etflclriit 
nml  kindly  niirnM.  nnd  hninrlikw  trvntinent  ron- 
Nplre  to  n'lnrn  iintleuta  to  tbelrh<inir«  well  and 
hu|)|iy.  OpuralitiK  room  provided  with  every- 
thltiB  modern  In  Biirttery.  A  fine  reoorrt  of  »\ic- 
I'e^xful  cawn.  .\  well.onlered  Inatltatlon,  wber« 
tiHliire  nnd  nrlence  nid  In  the  rtntorntlon  of  henlth 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  Supt.  or  Head  Nurse.  RANDOLPH,  VT. 


'Phk 

A  char 


lllDHt 

irminK. 
p  I  r  1 11  ri-iM|ue 
iinil  healthlul 
«ectlon  on 
this  (■  o  II 1 1  - 
iieiit.  mill  tlip 

.vou  r  vaoa- 
linii  Ih  In  the 

Green  Hills 
o(  Vermont, 

anil  alonK  the  MhnreM  nt  LAKE  CHA?IPLAIN. 

A  bpautlful  lirochim-  ir1%-lne  n  rompleli"  «Ii^tI|>- 
tiiin  of  nil  the  villnKHM  anil  rt^nrtM  Irx-nlt-d  on  the 
llni*  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

null  oil  theiihorvf  of  l.uk<-  ("hniiiplalii.  iiInu  h  list 
of  Hotf'lii  anil  tb<>  Im-hI  Kiinilly  Iliniirx,  who  Mill 
take  iitiiiiiiier  hoiirilt'rn  nt  priren  rAn^ltiK  from 
to  #10.00  |M"r  wwk.  la  now  n»«dy  for  lU'llver.v. 
SIiiIIimI  ou  n'L'elitt  of  <l  i-i>nt8  for  poHtOKi*.  on  nppli> 
cation  to  E.  11.  HOYNTOX.  N.  E.  P.  A  .WiO  Wnnh- 
Inttion  St,  Ho»ton.  or  A.  W.  ECCr.RSTONE,  S. 
I'.  A  .  .t>6  llroailwnv,  Ni-nr  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

Q.  0.  JONES,  T.  H.  HANLET, 

Oea'l  Mtoagrr.  Oen'l  Pa*s<-Dger  Agt. 


Wheeler  Bros., 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


1  ^  KEMDAU'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Contlnx(C*  t  <  l-c the  1  n* rrl  1 »  It 
renicxly  U^t  Spavlna*  Rlnf* 
ben*«.  Curbs,  Splints  ar.^l 

all  r  n^is  ('(  lAKirr.ct.  . 

KENDAU'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

ritr«t  t«uinr't^,  p«mAi:«Til  If  ,  vKSi- 
ct>l»rftr.    11  »^           AfnrlV.  All 

|U--k,  A  ri-r«(iMir^  rV*  //  r»  .  f M. 

Dr.      J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Knosburg  rails,  Vsrmont. 

n 

are  offering  special 
prices  this  month  on 
Ladies'  and  Gents' 
Outside  Garments. 

The  New  Spring 
Goods  are  coming  in 
soon  and  our  variety 
will  exceed  any  of  our 
previous  efforts. 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


10,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

Kvery  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS.  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministcrs,  Brus- 
sells.  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.    Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


WiivUHov,  \Tt. 
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o  you  believe  in  full  value 
for  your  money — 


Perfect  floods,  full  count,  a  practical  but  inexpensive 

package,     rhese  foiuHtions  art-  iiicr  in  the  niamifacture  of 


•  • » 


•    •    •  • 


CRACKERS. 

£veiy  Cracker  is  scientiiically  pure  and  full  of  health- 
giving  properties.    Only  full  round  Crackers  are  selected. 

€L There  are  100  Crackers  in  every  carton  of  HANOVERS. 


The  carton  is  neat,  light,  odor-proof  and  convenient, 
and  without  bulky  wrappings  or  expensive  lithographing. 


Ask  your 


far  HAMOVBR  CRACKBKS  and  fM  Hit  BB8T- 


THE 


Illustrations 

in  this  and  other  issues  of  Jli^  >Jermonter 
are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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 THE  NEW  POLICIES  

OF  THE 

^f)oenix  jHutual  lift  Jnfiurame 
 Company  

 OF  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT  

Grant  more  options  than  any  other  IJfe  Insurance 
policy.  Loans  granted  after  the  first  year.  Cash 
values  after  the  second  yearly  payment.  The 
Phoenix  Model  Dividend  System  makes  20  Pay- 
ment Policies  fully  paid  up  in  15-lb  years. 

Good  Agency  Openings  Address  Home  Office 

For  Good  Men.  or  nearest  Agency 

 ¥   


THERE  ARE  IN  USE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT  MORE      Rollers   than  all 

other  makes  coni- 
hined. — 

There  is  a  Reason 
for  it—T  H  K  Y 
GIVE  BETTKK  S.ATISK.ACTION  than  any  other  machine 
for  rolling  roads,  ever  manufactured.  —  If  you  do  not  helieve  it, 
.  ask  the  cities  of  Barre,  Burlington,  Rutland  and  St.  Alhans;  the 
towns  of  Fair  Ha- 
ven, Hartford  and 
St.  johnshury,  or 
any  road  huilding 
contractor. 

One  of  our  rollers  was 
used  in  the  const  ruction 
of  the  Model  Gravel 
Road  in  the  Town  of 
Hartford,  described  on 
|iapr  3 SO  of  this  issue. 

BUFFALO  STEAM 
ROLLER  COMPANY. . 

15  Court  Sq.,  BOSTON,  ; 
B.  E.  MOI.nE5.  Mirr. 


Buffalo -Pitts 
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Wnq^tt,  B.  B. 

Wbitr  iRibrr  Junction.  Vt. 

•■Its  Vioch. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OF 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  stawe. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
White  RlTCr  Junction.  Vt. 


Agents  Wanted 


in  every  village  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  and 
Canadian  Provinces,  where  we 
have  no  representative,  to  buy 
for  us 

Hides,  Calf  Skins,  Sheep 
Pelts,  Tallow  and  Bones 

AND  TO  SELL 

Page's  Perfected  Poultry 
Food. 

«'£•  FURX/SH  CASH. 

yt'E  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Address  for  Terms 

Carroll  S.  Page, 

HYDE  PARK,  VT. 


EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 


White  River  Jnnetion.  Vt. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  OCALCR8  IN 

Carriages, 
Sleighs, 
Harness, 


Horse  Clothing. 

Automobiles 

AND  AUTOMOBILE 

•  PECIALTICS. 

AocNTa  ron 

CadlUac,  Bulck  aod 
Stanley  Can. 


SCCONO-MANO  CANB 

Always  on  Hand. 


H.  R.  TIII.I.I'^K. 

llniin|;:«*r. 
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THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK.  VT. 


This  bank,  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Oezxt. 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


OONMAN  BRIDGMAN.  PncsiocNT, 

W.  B.  CRANDALL,  TncASUncN. 


We  Weave  RUGS  FYtjm 
Your  Worn  and  discard- 
ed Carpels -Circular- 

 No  Agents  

BELGRADE  RUG  Co 

32  HolliaSt-BosioiK 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor,  vt. 

HOT  WATKR.  STEAM  AND  HOT  AIR 

Heating  and  6<>nitary  Plumbing, 

B  K  line  of  Bath  Tub*.  CloMta  «i>d  Flltings  In  STOCK. 

Sft  up  liiinuMliately  l)jr  ivllnblo  men. —  We  nitlinate. 


Woodstock  inn^ivi.) 


th<  ytMX. 
UoU  Cuurir,  Channinc  Drlrn. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  M«n*cer. 
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VERMOWT'8  CREATE8T  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION. 

national  Clfe  Insurance  Company^ 


MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 


58th  YEAR. 


OPERATING  IN  38  STATES. 


INSTITUTIONAL  PflOCIIESS. 


^TT  During;  the  first  nine  months  of  thr  prrsent  year  the  Company's  receipts, 
"[^  $5,328,620.54.  exceeded  its  outgo  for  causes  by  $2,125,375.34.  The  payments 
to  policy-holders,  $2,350,586.08,  made  during  that  time,  is  the  largest  sum  ever 
paid  during  a  corresponding  period  since  tlie  organisation  of  the  Company.  The  insur- 
ance in  force,  $153,231 .123.85,  itpwMnlfng  79,112  poUcfea,  bdongs  tocMacM  ofevoy 
State  in  the  Union.   

JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER,  Pitauleiit. 
JAMBS  T.  PHELPS,  Vice-President. 

JAMF.S  B.  F.STF.F.,  :tul  Vuc- President. 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  Secretary. 


HARRY  M.  CUTI^R, 
A.  B.  BISBEE,  Medal  Director. 

CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actuar^ 
FRED  A.  HOWLAND,  Counsel. 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent.  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 

£.  S.  KINSL£Y,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  ft  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  St.  Johnsbuiy,  Vt. 

H.  E.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  BrattleboTO,  Vt. 

T.  S.  PECK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 


NO  TWO  ALIKE. 


We  have  safe-deposit  boxes  for  rent. 

These  boxes  (or  safes)  are  desij^ned  for  the  storage  of 
valuable  papers.    X'wo  keys  are  required  to  open  a  safe. 

two  locks  alike. 

You  keep  one  key,  we  the  other. 

We  rent  these  safes  by  the  year  at  Five  Dollars  and  up. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


at  tba  WMIs  ittvsr  Jaactiaa  P««  CNBca  aa  fliioni  Class  Matlar, 
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lOc  A  Copy. 


THE 


$1.00  A  Year. 


THE  STATE 


MAGAZINE 


IN  CAVENDISH  GORGE. 


Professional  Supervision. 


Ori§:inaI  Stories  and  Articles 


$ublt0f)eb  itlontf)(p  bp         i^.  Cummings;.  ^bite  i^ibtr  3lfunction,  Vt. 


Goo^ 


THE  VERMONTER 


A  STATE  INSTITUTION. 
THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organized  A.  D.  1828.  OF   MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  :53, 665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


[t  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 
Lowest  Possible  Cost.    Its  losses  are  adjusted  and 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage. 

See  your  local  Agent. 

GEO.  O.  STRATTON,  Premident, 
LX>UIS  P.  OLEASON.  Vice-Preaident. 

JAMES  T.  SABIN.  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY.  Treasurer. 

N 


OTB  the  clean  class  of  advertising  in  Itbt  Vtrmmttn.  Compare  it  with  any  other  publication. 
It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  standing,  of  national  reputation  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont. 


SAML'PX  L  riN(;RRF.. 

Pmidcnt. 

DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vice-President 


ALFRED  K  WATSON. 

Treanrtr. 

GEORGE  H.  WAT-^ON. 

AM.  Treaiurrf. 


W\)itt  i^tber  ftat)inQ£(  iBank. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
Sew  Jarinr*  Bank  Block.  Mtia  Sirwi. 

Banking  Hour*:  9  A.  M.  tu  12  M..  I  P.  M.  lo  i  P.  M. 

Rrreiret  and  payi  depotiti  neb  buiineM  day  In  tbe  year. 
Home  Sarinn  Ranki  loanril  FREE  upon  tlie  Intdal 
drpoiil  of  One  Dollar. 

Depoitn  made  on  ibe  Vim  loar  botincM  dajri  of  any  aioatk 
draw  interrc  from  the  In, 

Inlrrrii  will  l>e  rredilrd  lo  depoitton  Jaauary  lit  and  Jnly  IM, 
cumpoundinK  twice  a  year. 

There  are  no  tlockhoMrra  In  Ihii  bank.  Alt  ibe  eamint*.  lea* 
expenaea.  belonciiif  lo  depotilori. 

ALL  TAXES  ARC  PAID  BY  THE  BANK  ON 

DEPOSITS  OF  S2000  OR  LESS. 

TItii  Inniiuiion  it  aubject  to  ibe  tuperriiion  of  tbe  State  la- 
ipnlor  of  Kinancr. 

No  money  ol  the  bank  can  be  loaned  (o  aay  of  ill  officera. 

I'bit  Hank  prrfert  Vermont  lecuritiea  lor  the  intestment  of  iia 
lumli.  and  letidi  no  money  out  ol  (be  iiate  uatil  tbe  bone 

demand  hai  been  met. 


When  Patronizing  our  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  \' ermonter. 
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Crotan  onto  liniip  W«ck  a 


v.  SB.  iKagbte»  1^. 


f 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


JOMCnOM  MOU8B  AND 


Livery,  Feed ««» 
Boarding  subie. 


Good  Terns  and  Careful  Drivers, 


Sinootli  Hochs 

Veterinaries  Fall. 

HsdlwD.  III.,  April  SI,  IMS. 
llfcaj.KMdallcv>.. 

 ^  ig  hills.  Vt. 

CenildBMB— I  tatra  •  *OTr 
«mluali|«  padiiK  nan;  the 
btvtMd  tier  hiad  u  th« 
bockjdiotin  the  still,  cuiilne 
SLkllou>Kru»lli.  I  trietl  te"- 
eral  mcrlnatln  uxl  they  dl<l 
no  ^rxxl  «Uh  medicines  ftn<l  I 
<11d  not  yiAnt  a  sunt^c^l 
tkw.  Um  bottle  of  yoiK  SimtId 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 


hu  au  cquel  f"'  r  ire  <f  Spevlns,  l|ln|i 
torfea,  SbIMM*,  Ban*  Crowthe  or  Lam*MM.~ 
MMOI  SI  I  •  lor  •■.  I  .mtr:t ).,.., »a  linlmeal 
tofkaDy  ws.  All  dninlui  icll  it.  AcccfX  ao 
nbMlMtk  Tta matbook.  "A  TlHn  «•  dM 

I  Ctbe  iBMbani  Fans.  Vt. 


bon't  tnant  anptfiing  toitt 
a  £(tmg  in  it  in  ^isi  maqa 
}m.  it's;  barb  to  turn  botDn 

tt  to  better 


Agents  Wanted 


in  everj'  village  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  and 
Canadian  Provinces,  where  wc 
have  no  representative,  to  buy 
for  us 

Hides,  Calf  Skins,  Sheep 
Pelts,  Tallow  and  Bones 

AND  TO  SELL 

Page's  Perfected  Poultry 
Pood. 

iy£  FURNISH  CASH. 

U'E  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Addfcitfbr  Tenni 

Carroll  S.  Page, 

HYDE  PARK,  VT. 


It  is  Possible 


to  secure 

Pure 

riaple 
5ugar 

5yrup 

Any  day  in 
tin: 


GoanMeed  ondcr 
If.  S.  Pood  sad  Urai 
Act  oi  hUM  Vt.  VKb 


Send  for  CSrcmlar  and  Price-UxL 

VERMONT  MAPLE  SUGAR 
BIAKERS'  MARKET, 

Randolph,  Vt 

Afeticy  of  the  Vermont  Miple  ^ul•lI  Mil,rri  Awi.  Ution. 
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Ct)e  0U>  ^tont  ilttU, 

AT  WEST  GEORGIA,  VT. 
■v  CuocNic  Waits  fullam. 

Pkoto  it  R.  0>  WAITE. 


The  children  asked  me  to  tell  a  tale, 
A  tale  of  the  old  stone  mill, 

Where  the  sunshine  falls 

On  the  ruined  walls 
That  stand  by  the  roadside  still : 


And  the  brook  winds  on  through 

the  grassy  slof>e 
And  the  rippling  waters  play, 

Singing  a  song 

As  they  flow  along 
Of  many  a  busier  day — 


Of  walls  once  standing  erect  and  tall, 
Of  a  wheel  in  its  ceaseless  round, 
Of  the  rumbling  groans 
•  Of  the  great  mill  stones. 
Of  the  golden  grist  they  ground. 

Ah  !  many  years  has  the  noise 

been  hushed 
And  the  sound  oi  the  grinding  still, 

And  never  again 

Shall  the  golden  grain 
Be  ground  in  tlie  old  stone  mill. 


Today  the  walls  that  have  fallen  low 
Tell  of  ruin  and  speak  ol  loss, 

And  the  heavy  stone 

Is  now  overgrown 
With  lichen  and  grass  and  moss. 

And  the  missing  wheel  and  the 

fallen  stones 
Tell  the  tale  of  a  work  that  is  done  ; 

While  the  old  stone  mill 

Stands  lone  and  still, 
And  the  brook  still  ripples  on. 
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CUM,  R.  CUMMINOS.  Editor  ud  Publiibcf. 


WHITE  UVSR  JUNCTION.  VT. 


PBCBMBBR,  1M7. 


The  Old  Town  Hall,  Pomfiret 


BV  ADDV  LIVINO«TOM. 


NEARLY  cresting  the  height  of  land 
between  the  White  and  Ottauque- 

chee  rivers,  commanding  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  xalley,  wooded  hills  and  distant 
mountains,  sUnds  the  Pomfret  Town  Hall. 
For  more  than  sixty  years  one  can  safely 
say  that  every  wayfarer,  weary  from  the 
long  and  tiresome  rise  of  the  "County 
Road,"  has  hailed  with*  relief  its  nuosive, 
stately  fntn  and  with  delight  the  lovely 
scene  immediately  presented  to  view. 

The  sturdy  townsmen  who  selected  this 
«te  for  thdr  prospective  house  of  worship 
may  have  simply  had  an  eye  for  business 
and  hearts  full  of  brotherly  love  and  Godly 
longing,  but  we  like  to  think  some  of  them 
loved  the  green  picture  spreading  away 
before  them  and  possibly  hoped  to  wor- 
ship God  and  love  man  better  for  gratify- 
ing his  sense  of  beauty.  Certainly  he 
might  hope  to  be  in  a  more  thankful  con- 
dition to  the  Creator  of  so  beautiful  a  uni- 
verse made  for  his  especial  use  and  benefit. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  the  church  at  North 
Pomfret  burned,  leaving  the  various  relig- 
ious sects  in  the  town  homeless.  This 
dittrch  was  the  property  of  the  Chrtttians. 
The  old  church  on  the  hill  was  Congr^- 
tional  and  since  //  burned  the  people  of 
that  belief  had  held  meetings  in  the  o/d 
Town  Hall  or  attended  the  Christian 
Church.  There  were  also  in  town  cjuite  a 
good  proportion  of  Methodists  and  a  num- 
ber of  Unitarians  who  about  this  time  be- 
gan to  wish  for  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own.  Rev.  Gardner  Sweet  had  been  pas- 
tor of  the  Christian  Church  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  embroiling  it  in  one  ol  those 
periodical  dissensions  which  seeni  now  and 
then  to  descend  like  an  epidemic  upon  the 
best  regulated  societies.  The  destruction 
of  the  Christian  building  was  by  some 
considered  a  Himnx  fif  the  quarrel  and  the 
Rev.  Gardner  its  author — by  the  charitably 
minded  an  accident,  which,  let  us  hope,  it 


Mr.  Sweet  now,  with  a  lew  faithiul  fol- 
lowers calling  themselves  "Free  Con^^^ 

gationalists,"  united  with  the  Unitarians 
making  a  body  strong  enough  to  warrant 
the  building  of  a  new  church.  The  Chris- 
tians were  re-building  on  the  old  site  so  we 
find  in  1845  Laban  Chamberlin  deeding  a 
plot  of  land  near  the  center  of  the  town, 
for  the  sum  of  diirty  dollars,  to  Epaphnis 
Perrin,  Leonard  Ware  an<f  John  Allen,  or 
their  successors  in  office,  as  ' '  Prudential 
Committee  for  the  Congregational  Unita- 
rian Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  meeting-house.  The  funds  were  raised 
by  subscription,  a  Mr.  Buck,  who  was  also 
building  a  church  in  Barnard,  was  hired  to 
and  did  undertake  the  job.  It  was  raised 
in  1844  and  then  Mr.  Buck  took  his  de- 
parture for  Massachusetts,  leaving  both 
buildings  unfinished.  Other  hdp  was 
procured  and  the  work  went  on.  The 
solid  blocks  of  granite  which  support  the 
four  large  pillars  of  the  portico  were  quar- 
ried in  '* Pomfret  Oregon."  The  under- 
pinning stones  were  drawn  from  the  old 
whiskey  distillery  built  by  the  Rev. 
Ignatius  Thompson,  the  remains  of  whidi 
( the  distillery,  not  the  Rev.  Ignatius)  can 
yet  be  seen  in  the  woods  below  uie  ' '  County 
Road"  recently  purchased  by  C.  P. 
Thatcher  with  the  rest  of  the  "Old  Hyde 
Place"  or  later  known  as  the  Livingston 
farm.  In  the  fall  of  1845  the  finished 
biulding  was  dedicated.  A  curious  fact  to 
be  noted  is  that  in  this  case  and  that  of 
one  other  church  in  town  the  land  was  not 
deeded  till  after  the  completion  of  the 
building.  A  commentary  perhaps  on  the 
greater  hoocsty  Of  greater  credmity  of  the 
times. 

But  little  can  be  learned  about  the  dedi- 
cation. It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  Mr.  Sweet  had  by  this  time  out-grown 
his  popularity  or  accepted  a  higher  call 
elsewhere  and  was  not  present  Doubtless 
it  wasa  great  affair  and  all  our  imagination 
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and  what  we  can  learn  of  the  habits  of 
those  times  paints  it  to  have  been. 

The  society  deserves  a  special  mention. 
The  books  are  in  the  possession  of  VV.  E. 
Perkins  and  are  most  interesting.  Calling 
themselves  Free  Congregationalists,  fram- 
ing their  own  articles  of  laith  and  by-laws, 
this  little  unique  society  stood  alone  and 
maintained  itself  with  no  connection  with 
any  other  church  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
There  were  twenty-five  members  at  the 
date  of  organization.  Henry  Hewitt,  Jr. 
was  clerk  and  Epaphrus  f'errin  and  Obed 
Whipple  deacons.  In  the  succeeding 
years  several  became  members  who  had 
formerly  afHliated  with  other  churches  in 
town.  It  was  usually  known  as  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  as  is  shown  by  answer  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Congregational 
Church  by  Mrs.  Crosby  Miller.  No  an- 
swer was  received  to  her  re(juest  for  her 
letter  permitting  to  unite  with  the  new 
church.  On  inquiry  the  answer  was  made 
that  no  such  letter  would  be  given  her  as 
the  I'nitarian  Church  was  not  considered  a 
church  of  Christ.  A  like  request  of 
Epaphrus  Perrin  was  refused  on  this 
ground: — "It  is  not  customary  with  the 
Christian  Church  to  give  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  members  of  said  church  with- 
drawing on  acct.  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
doings  of  sd.  church."  It  is  to  be  inferred 
that  "Deacon"  Perrin  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  Rev.  Sweet. 

The  ministers  presiding  over  the  early 
meetings  were  Unitarian,  Rev.  Mr. 
Weeks.  Mr.  Newell  and  others. 

Reminiscences  of  the  "big  choir"  reach 
us  which  "filled  the  long  gallery  full." 
James  Pratt  played  one  of  the  flutes  as  did 
George  Allen.  Dennison  Hewitt  played 
violin  and  Leonard  Ware  played  on  the 
big  bass  viol  and  sung  tenor  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  sweetness  and  accuracy. 
Among  the  "women  singers"  were  Emily 
Hewitt,  "the  GofT  girls,"  Lucia  Conant, 
Aaron  Fales'  daughter  and  I  larriet  Ware, 
who  led  her  small  sister  Julia  by  the  hand 
and  always  kept  hei  place  for  her  by  her 
own  side.  Among  the  men  were  Henry 
and  Lucien  Hewitt  and  tall  Aaron  Fales 
who  threw  back  his  head  and  with  upraised 
eyes  sung  with  all  his  might  and  heart 
straight  up  through  the  roof  into  as  well 
as  unto  the  Glory  of  God,  much  to  the 
awestruck  interest  of  little  Julia  who  inno- 
cendy  wondered  what  it  was  he  was  always 


looking  at  on  the  ceiling.  Great  days 
these  for  the  old  hall  and  it  bore  its  spire 
with  dignity  and  oozed  respectability  from 
every  clap-board,  having,  like  all  arrogant 
youth,  to  learn  that  "pride  goeth  before  a 
fall." 

.So  the  years  passed  and  the  new  church 
became  the  old  church — a  familiar  institu- 
tion—  and  finally  the  society  found  itself 
unable  to  bear  the  maintenance  of  the 
church  and  ministry.  So  in  1872  we  find 
Crosby  Miller  and  twenty-four  others  e.xe- 
cuting  a  document  by  which  the  land  and 
building  are  deeded  to  the  town  for  both 


THE  OLD  TOWN  HALL,  POMFRET. 


religious  and  secular  purposes.  This  deed, 
recorded  Feb.  19.  itS74  contains  the  fol- 
lowing clause :  — 

"Said  Town  of  Pomfret  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
voters  thereof  duly  warned  and  held  on  the 
third  day  of  September  A.  H.  1872,  having  voted 
to  accept  a  deed  of  said  Meeting  House  on  the 
following  conditions  viz  :  That  said  Town  shall 
cause  the  pews  or  slips  in  said  house,  or  those 
in  the  body  or  middle  to  be  removed  and  set- 
tees to  be  supplied  instead,  and  make  any 
other  alterations  in  the  interior  that  may  be 
necessar>'  to  make  it  suitable  and  convenient 
lor  a  hall  for  town  meetings,  and  shall  cause  the 
house  to  be  put  in  good  repair,  and  continue  to 
keep  the  same  well  covered  and  painted,  and 
such  other  repairs  that  it  shall  suffer  no  decay 
or  damage  for  want  thereof : —  That  said  town 
shall  occupy  said  house  for  meetings  of  the 
town  for  the  transaction  of  business  or  holding 
elections,  and  that  said  house  shall  continue  to 
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be  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen 
or  an  ageant  to  be  chosen  by  the  town,  without 
charge  for  religious  meeting,  without  favor  or 
partiality  for,  or  discrimination  against  anv 
sect,  name,  or  denomination,  and  also  for  all 
meetings  of  the  citizens  ol  the  town  for  any 
lawful  purpose,  whether  for  improvement  or 
amusement;  subject  only  to  such  restrictions 
or  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  due 
preservation  of  the  house  or  the  public  peace." 

Imagine  our  meeting-house  now,  a 
church  no  longer— not  even  a  Unitarian 
church — but  a  hall.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
it  felt  the  degradation  bitterly.  We  can 
imagine,  at  the  dedication  ball,  that  its 
boards  and  rafters  snapped  and  shrank 
with  indignation  and  its  very  windows 
glaretl  upon  the  gay,  unsanctimonious  sin- 
ners prancing  joyously  within  its  sacred 
walls.  Doubtless  its  big  pillars  and  sup- 
ports fairly  trembled  to  let  down  the  roof 
upon  their  devoted  heads.  But  time  is  a 
great  leveler  and  softens  many  sharp  divi- 
sions. Perhaps  the  old  hall  discovered 
many  old  friends  under  a  new  guise  and 
that  "a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that"  whether 
worshiping  Sunday  or  dancing  Monday. 
Or  admitting  sin  in  dancing,  like  others — 

"Seen  too  ofi,  familiar  with  its  face. 

It  first  endured,  then  pitied,  then  embraced." 

Sure  it  is  that,  mellowed  by  time,  it  has 
since  opened  its  hospitable  doors,  without 
discrimination  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  entertainments.  The  name 
and  fame  of  Pomfret  hospitality  owes  much 
to  this  free  and  accessible  place  in  which  to 
dispense  it.  By  the  addition  later  of  a 
well  furnished  kitchen  the  means  of  enter- 
tainment were  greatly  increased  and  its 
Farmers'  Meetings,  Old  Home  Days  and 
similar  gathering  are  noted  throughout  the 
state. 

The  Young  People's  Club  also  donated 
their  share  in  the  shape  of  a  tine  piano  and 
an  addition  to  the  back  of  the  hall  enlarg- 
ing the  stage,  thus  rendering  possible  the 
admirable  amateur  theatricals  for  which 
the  place  is  famous. 

When  we  recall  our  life  in  Pomfret  do 
we  realize  how  much  the  Old  Hall  has 
meant  to  us  and  with  how  many  treasured 
and  priceless  memories  it  is  inseparably 
connected  : —  the  religious  ser\'ices  on  the 
pleasant  summer  Sabbath  afternoons  :  — the 
Old  Home  Days  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  way 
of  old  memories,  traditions,  friendships 
and  family  ties:  —  The  Farmers'  Meetings 


and  dances  which  are  alike  attended  by 
old  and  young  irom  the  aged  grand-parents 
to  the  infant  in  arms :— the  Town  Meet- 
ings where  the  town  hatchets  are  annually 
dug  up  and  buried  again  with  the  accus- 
tomed and  appropriate  ceremonies,  elo- 
quence and  applause :  — the  dramatic  plays 
wherein  the  fearful  amateur  stammers  or 
bellows  according  to  his  nature  and  the 
aspiring  young  heroine  reaches  heights 
unsuspected  and  unknown  to  her  sympa- 
thizing and  admiring  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. And,  alas,  the  solemn  hours  when 
the  quiet  walls  re-echo  the  careful  footfalls 
and  hushed  voices,  with  now  and  then  a 
smothered  sob  or  deep  sigh,  as  some  dear 
friend  or  honored  citizen  is  borne  out  be- 
tween those  white  pillars,  never  again  to 
enter.  Oh.  yes  I  The  old  hall  wouldn't 
have  the  hold  it  has  on  our  hearts  if  there 
weren't  some  such  scenes  as  these  mingled 
with  the  joy  and  merriment  and  jollity  and 
good  fellowship  of  the  others. 

Within  a  few  years  the  wood  work  of 
the  spire  became  decayed  and  unsafe  and 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove  it  thus 
ensuring  safety  but  detracting  much  from 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  building. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  small  donation  from  all 
who  profess  themselves  interested  might 
replace  it  with  a  new  and  sound  spire  which 
would  endure  perhaps  as  long  as  the  old 
hall  shall  stand.    Is  it  not  worth  the  effort? 

NOTE  .-  —  For  mamt  o<  the  d»tn,  rxtrmcted  (mm  deeds, 
etc.,  and  manv  oi  the  facts  t  am  Indebted  to  \V.  K.  Prrkins, 
Pomfret. 


CAVENDISH  Gorge,  shown  on  the  cover,  is 
a  lovely,  wild  spot,  much  visited  by  picnic 
parties.  It  is  from  80  to  100  feet  deep  and 
very  narrow  in  places.  Our  picture,  by  Fred  V. 
Perkins,  a  merchant  of  Cavendish,  contains  a 
freak  face,  formed  by  snow  lodged  on  a  bush 
hanging  over  the  abyss.  It  can  be  seen  by 
holding  the  picture  sidewise. 


WHEN  THE  SUN  GOES  DOWN. 
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The  Experiences  of  Mrs.  Allen. 

■V  SADIK  SAROKNT  CALDKR. 


THERE  now !  I  am  just  going  to 
leave  this  big  bowl  of  milk  on  the 
table,  and  I  guess  with  bread,  doughnuts, 
and  some  sage  cheese,  Jacob  can  make  out 
a  supper  if  he  can't  wait  until  I  get  home  ; 
for  I  am  going  to  the  sewinp^  society  at 
Elder  Pierce's,  this  afternoon, "  said  Mrs. 
Alien  to  herself  as  she  bustled  about  her 
cosy  kitchen. 

"I  will  just  lookout  in  the  garden  and 
see  if  that  new  hen  is  out  again,  before  I 
get  ready.  Well,  sure  enough,  there  she 
is  and  I  must  drive  her  into  the  hen  house. 
1  wish  Jacob  had  never  bought  that  won- 
derful fowl.  She  is  just  like  some  f<dks, 
never  knows  enough  to  stay  where  she 
belongs.  Shoo  !  Shoo  !  There  she  goes 
over  the  fence  into  the  meadow.  Well, 
let  her  stay  there,  I  can't  spend  any  more 
time.  There  it  is  two  o'clock  now,  I  must 
hurry ' '  and  hurry  the  good  woman  did, 
as  fast  as  her  175  pounds  of  good  solid 
flesh  would  let  bar. 

The  members  of  the  sewing  society  were 
all.  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Allen,  at 
Elder  Pierce's,  at  two>thirty,  while  that 
good  woman  was  making  the  best  of  time 
up  the  country  road  toward  the  place  of 
meeting.  "I  do  hope  Mrs.  Jacob  Allen 
will  be  here,"  said  Mrs.  Black,  the  wife  of 
the  organist,  "I  am  just  dying  to  hear 
about  her  trip  to  the  city. ' ' 

"  Now  do  you  know,  I  was  almost  struck 
dumb,  when  my  Fred  told  me,  Mr.  Allen 
told  him,  that  Mrs.  Allen  had  been  invited 
to  spend  two  weeks  with  her  cousin,  she 
thatwas  Miranda  Briggs.  down  in  Benton," 
said  Mrs.  Hough,  the  village  dressmaker. 

"Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  she  that 
was  Miranda  Briggs  has  always  said  she 
was  bound  to  have  that  solid  mahogany 
high-boy  tbnt  stands  in  Jacob  Allen's  spare 
room,"  said  Miss  i'lank,  the  village  spin- 
ster, who  was  tall  and  thin  and  whose  nose 
always  had  an  upward  tilt.  She  had  always 
felt  that  the  reason  she  was  enjoying  a  life 
C$  single  blessedness  was  due  wholly  to  the 
present  Mrs.  Allen's  interference,  so  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  she  continued,  ".After  those 
city  boarders  were  at  Mrs.  Allen's  last 
summer,  and  admired  all  the  old  ftnniture. 
Miranda  l)egan  to  think  she  better  look  out 
for  her  high-boy,  I  suppose,  and  pay  her  old 


aunt  a  litde  more  attention,  but  I  wish  her 

furniture  would  all  burn  up."  A  horrified 
look  went  over  the  faces  oif  the  women,  and 
Grandma  Bacon  aaid  in  her  quavering 
voice,  "  Oh,  Miss  Plank,  I  wouldn't  say 
that,  Polly  Allen  is  real  good -hearted." 
"Perhaps  some  folks  think  so,"  sniffed 
Miss  Plank. 

"Hush  '"  said  .Alice  Fanning,  who  had 
come  with  her  mother  to  the  sewing  meet- 
ing. "Here  comes  Mrs.  Allen  in  at  the 
gate."  The  dder's  wife  hastened  to  the 
door  to  welcome  the  new  comer.  As  she 
entered  the  room,  Alice  drew  a  large  rock- 
ing chair  by  the  whidow  and  said,  "  Have 
thb  rocker,  Mrs.  Allen,  and  do  take  this 
fan,  you  look  so  warm,"  she  continued. 

"Thank  you,  Alice,"  panted  the  good 
woman,  as  she  sank  into  the  big  chair  and 
began  waving  her  fan  to  and  fro,  "I  am 
prettv  well  heated.  That  new  hen  Jacob 
bought  has  led  me  a  pretty  chase.  Of 
couneahehad  to  fly  through  the  hen-house 
window  when  I  was  hurrying  to  get  ready, 
and  if  there  is  any  thing  more  perverse 
than  a  hen,  it's  a  woman,  so  Jacob  says," 
and  Mrs.  Allen's  ht  sides  shook  with 
laughter. 

She  rocked  slowly  back  and  forth  for  a 
little  while,  then  e.xdaimed,  ' '  There  now  ! 
I  am  rool  enough  to  sew  a  little,  I  guess" 
and  she  put  down  her  fan  and  opened  her 
work  bag  for  sewing  utensils.  **  You  just 
give  me  that  apron,  Alice,  and  you  take 
something  more  fancy  to  work  on.  This 
is  just  right  for  my  old  eyes," 

"Oh,  please  Mrs.  Allen,  don't  sew  3ret," 
said  the  girl,  "rest  a  little  longer  and  tell 
us  about  your  trip  to  Benton.  1  am  ^ust 
crazy  to  bear  all  about  iL"  "Law,  child, 
don't  you  suppose  I  can't  sew  and  talk  at 
the  same  time^  " 

"Never  saw  her  when  her  mouth  wasn't 
in  working  order,"  said  Miss  Plank  in  an 
audible  whisper  to  the  dressmaker,  who 
sat  beside  her.  "I  knew  you  would  all 
want  to  hear  about  my  trip,"  replied  Mrs. 
Allen,  oblivious  to  the  whispered  remark, 
"and  I  told  Jacob  he  must  have  bread  and 
milk  for  supper  to-night  for  I  was  coming 
to  the  sewing  society. 

"Well,  about  my  trip,  I  have  seen  more 
in  two  weeks  than  I  ever  expected  to  in  all 
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my  life.  Miranda  took  me  to  a  concert, 
through  the  public  libruy  and  art  museuin. 

I  went  to  her  church  on  Sunday  and  then 
on  Thursday  to  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  as 
they  call  it,  but  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who 
th^  aid.  If  there  was  anything  they  did 
not  talk  about,  I  know  it  can't  be  found  in 
Jacob's  American  Encyclopedia.  I  thought 
I  should  get  some  iaeaa  for  our  sodety, 
but  lands  sakes  I  they  didn't  talk  about 
any  one  thing  long  enough*  unless  it  was 
the  minister." 

"Miss  Plank,  won't  you  just  hand  me 
those  buttons  on  the  table,  I  want  to  see 
how  big  to  make  these  button-holes.  Well, 
I  guess  this  apron  won't  get  unbuttoned  if 
I  use  those  great  things.  Goodness  me ! 
I've  got  better  ones  at  home  in  my  button 
bag." 

*  ■  What  did  they  talk  about,  Mrs.  Allen, ' ' 

asked  Alice,  who  was  always  much  amused 
at  whatever  the  good  woman  said.  ' '  Talk 
about,  child  !  What  didn't  they  talk  about. 
They  have  just  got  a  new  minister  and  Mrs. 
Judge  somehod)-  didn't  like  his  looks.  He 
was  too  tall  and  didn't  look  well  in  their 
pulpit ;  such  a  contrast  to  dear  Mr.  An- 
drews, who  had  such  a  magnificent  figure 
Then  Mrs,  Chase,  (1  remember  her  name 
because  Jacob  always  drinks  Chase  break- 
fest  tea, )  well,  she  said  her  husband  did 
not  like  the  minister's  delivery,  he  was  so 
hard  to  follow.  Miranda  sits  back  of  the 
Chase  family  and  she  says  Mr.  Chase  sleeps 
right  straight  through  the  sermon. 

"Well  of  all  the  sins  that  poor  man  was 
guilty  of,  Mrs.  Lawyer  somebody  said,  he 
was  no  kind  of  a  pastor,  bat  proUibly  they 
would  only  let  him  stay  two  years  ;  they 
could  not  send  him  away  in  less  time  and 
be  respectable.  Now  the  Sunday  I  was 
there,  he  preached  a  real  good  sermon 
from  the  text,  'Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens. '  i  told  Jacob  when  1  got  home, 
that  if  that  man  had  got  to  bear  the  sins 
of  that  congregation,  he  wouldn't  live  out 
the  two  years,  but  the  Lord  would  say  to 
him,  *  It  is  enough,  come  up  higher.'" 

•**Y,  Mrs.  Alien,"  exclaimed  thedress- 
maker.  "how  can  you  tnlk  so?" 

'*  Then  there  had  been  some  new  people 
moved  into  die  place  and  had  been  to  that 
church,"  continued  Mrs.  Allen.  "Mrs. 
Lawver  wanted  to  know  if  anyone 
knew  anything  about  them,  or  who  they 
were  rdated  to.  One  woman  said  she 
thought  the  man  was  employed  in  one  of 
the  dry  goods  stores.    Then  Mrs.  Lawyer 


said  perhaps,  they  .better  wait  awhile  and 
see  if  they  were  really  coming  to  that 
church  ;  but  a  sweet  little  w  nmnn  T  had 
taken  a  fancy  to,  said  the  wife  was  a  collie 
chum  of  a  hnend  of  hers  and  had  an  unde 
who  was  judge  in  some  supreme  court 
Well,  that  settled  it  for  all  time. 

"Then  it  seemed,  they  wanted  some  new 
dishes  for  church  suppers,  and  every  one 
had  a  different  way  to  raise  the  money.  I 
believe  they  decided  on  an  entertainment 
of  some  kind,  and  each  one  took  a  number 
ot  tickets  to  sell.  Miranda  said,  going 
home,  she  did  wish  there  was  some  other 
way  to  raise  money  for  she  was  tired  to 
death  asking  folks  to  buy  a  ticket.'* 

' '  What  did  they  do  alter  the  meeting?  '* 
asked  Mrs  Black. 

**  Oh,  they  had  a  supper,  and  when  the 
minister  came  in,  I  thought  I  should  faint, 
(a  thing  I  never  did  in  my  life,  )  but  if 
every  one  of  those  women  that  had  talked 
so  about  him,  didn't  almost  h\\  over  eadi 
other  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  my 
Mrs.  Lawyer  said,  'Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Ran- 
some,  we  are  so  glad  to  have  you  with  us, 
and  we  shan't  let  you  go  for  a  long  time 
from  this  church.'  I  actually  expected  to 
see  a  judgment  fall  right  on  that  woman." 
And  in  her  excitement,  scissors  and  thread 
flew  out  of  Mrs.  AUen's  lap,  the  thread 
racing  into  a  corner  where  it  was  caught 
by  Alice,  who  brought  it  back  as  the  El- 
der's wife  was  saying  '  *  Did  you  have  a  ride 
in  the  devated  train  while  you  were  gone ? ' ' 

"Yes  indeed  !  That  was  a  ride  I  shall 
never  forget,"  and  the  good  woman  laughed 
heartily  at  the  remembrance.  ' '  You  see 
Miranda  had  been  shopping  all  the  after- 
noon, and  still  had  an  appointment  with 
her  dreMnnaker.  I  was  so  tired  that  she 
sakl  she  WOUki  put  me  on  a  car  and  I  could 
go  right  home.  Well,  I  don't  know,  and 
Nliranda  couldn't  tell  how  it  happened  but 
she  put  me  on  a  car  going  the  wrong  way. 
When  the  conductor  came  along,  I  told 
him  where  I  was  bound  for,  and  he  said, 
'  Do  you  want  a  check  '  I  knew  the 
Street  railway  was  a  rich  concern,  for  I 
heard  Miranda's  husband  talking  about  it 
one  day,  but  I  did  not  hear  him  say  any- 
thing about  their  giving  away  chedcs  to 
the  people  wht>  n  dc  on  their  cars,  so  I 
said,  '  Do  I  have  to  have  one?'  'Oh,  no.* 
he  laughed,  '  \'uu  can  pay  your  fare.'  I 
tdd  him  I  intended  to  do  that  anyway.  I 
suppose  I  looked  kinder  puzzled,  but  he 
( CoHtituted  am  page  jSo. ) 
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Professional  Supervision  in  Vermont 

•V  HAUVBV  aURBANK.  LL.  a. 

rsiTpcRiN'ncNnKNT  or  Cshtkai.  Calbdoxia  ScrcarmoK  Uneii.] 

Mr.  Hnrtinnk  U  «  typlral  rrpi^wntstlre  ol  r&ledonln  ('(ninty,  «bl*,  «I«rt,  and  of 
Judlcln!  ti  iripi  Tiinient.  He  Is  a  trrnduatc  of  Bn«t<iii  I  nlvcrxltv  Srliool  of  Law.  and  no 
attoriif.v.  Hp  «■««  borti  in  Wfildcri.  a  fiirmfr'ii  xoii.  t<><ik  nii  <Tirly  int«>r»Hit  inednrfltlooal 
mattcrx.  Hrid  l-elim  niurh  trnvclt-d  At  Iminr.  in  widely  luux  i-rx/i  nt  «mi  thr-  iicifdB  and 
maaotr  of  the  (leople.  He  tauKlil  wt<pkM  tn  thf  public  ikImiuU  iiiid  hoIdH  h  lite  r<-rtlfl- 
CBt*.  He  baa  aerTed  a«  tnwn  OTiwiiiiiendeot  of  MhcHda.  town  agwit.  Uator.  collector  of 
tUMMd  MlMtiniiii.  and  la  tbM  Biieclally  <i»Alifled  by  taate.  tralalns  and  exparleace 
lor  anparvialw  work  oadar  tha  «•«  law. 


IN  the  perceniai^e  of  native  boiii  Ver- 
monters  who  can  read  and  write,  our 
state  has  dropped  far  behind  many  states 
that  it  once  led.  The  legislature  of  1906, 
seekii^  a  canae,  found  wat  the  Superio' 
tendent  of  Education  needed  active  work- 
ing lieutenants  to  carry  out,  in  a  syste- 
matic manner,  a  definite  educational  policy. 
The  present  supervision  law,  empowering 
school  directors  to  form  unions,  or  districts, 
and  elect  superintendents  under  certain 
conditions,  was  passed  unanimously.  It  was 
expected  that  it  would  become  a  success 
liere  as  it  had  in  other  states.  It  is  now 
on  trial,  if  it  brings  order  out  of  chaos, 
it  will  stand ;  if  not,  it  will  and  should 

Protessional  supervision,  under  the  law 
of  1906,  means  service  rendered  bya  com- 
petent person,  cme  who  has  had  training 

and  teachinjT  experience  in  the  public 
schools,  and  who  devotes  his  entire  time 
and  energies  to  the  work  of  supervision. 

The  district  superintendent  "shall 
make  such  statistical  returns  to  the  super- 
intendent of  education  as  may  be  required 
by  him  ;  shall  annually  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  February^  submit  a  written  re- 
port of  hb  oflicial  doings  to  the  school 
boards  of  the  several  towns  Crmning  the 
union  ;  .  .  .  .  shall  direct  the  work  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  prescribe  courses  of 
study,  supervise  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  text  books  and  supplies,  and  may 
dismiss  a  teacher  who,  in  his  judgment,  is 
incompetent  and  unfit,  and  shall  have  ail 
the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  re- 
quired by  law  of  town  superintendents  of 
schools.  "  The  report  to  the  school  board 
will  naturally  be  placed  before  the  people  in 
the  usual  way. 

A  frequent  (juery  is,  '*  What  does  it  cost 
and  who  pays  it?"  Perhaps  it  can  be 
answered  by  citing  the  Central  Caledonia 
Supervision  Untcm. 


The  grand  lists  are  : 
Bamet, 

Danville  Town, 
Danville  Corporation, 

VValden, 
Watcrford, 


$".932  03 

1.703  55 
3.472  75 
4,386  02 


Total,  *27.387  55 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  $1,250 
a  year.    These  sums  are  paid  : 


Bamet, 

I  )aiiville, 

Danville  Corporation, 

Walden, 

Waterford, 


$544  50 

268  97 

77  76 
158  5' 
300  I 


Total,  |t|350  00 

At  the  end  of  the  vear  the  state  will  re- 
imburse the  towns  as  follows  : 


Barnet, 
Danville, 

Danville  Corporation, 

Walden, 

Waterfiird, 


435  67 
215  >8 
62  ao 
196  80 
160  15 


Total,  litOOO  00 

It  will  have  actually  cost  the  several 
towns  of  the  district  for  supervision  as  fol- 
lows : 

Barnet,  |io8  83 

Danville,  53  79 

Danville  Corporation,  15  56 

Walden,  31  79 

Waterford,  40  03 

Total,  ^250  00 

The  incidental  expense,  which  will  not 
exceed  $25  for  the  year,  will  raise  the  ex- 
pense to  these  totals : 


P.anict, 
1  '.uiville, 

I  )anvi!ie  Corporation, 

Walden, 

Waterford, 


I119  71 

59  I" 

17  12 

34  97 
44  03 


Total,  $27s  00 

The  proportion  will  change  from  year  to 
year  as  new  grand  lists  are  made. 
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CARLTON  D.  HOWE. 

Essex  Junction, 


LIWWOOD  TAFT, 

Post  Mills. 


Superintendent  Colchester  Town,  Essex  Town,  Essex      Superintrndent  Fairtce,  Strafl'ord,  Theltord,  Vershire  and 
Corporatioo,   Shclburne,    South    Burlington    and  Wcitt  Fairlec. 

Willitton. 


V 


r 


JOrni.S.  GILlHAlf, 

Newbiirj'. 

Superiotcndeot  Groton,  Ncwburvi[Rycgate,  Topshaa. 


J.  R.  CHILDS, 

S<iuth  llarrr, 
Superintendent  Barrc  Town  and  Williamatown. 
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Grand  Itle. 

Supvrintendcnt^AlburK,  Grand  Isle,  Ule  La  Moltc,  North 
Hero  and  South  Hero. 

Fewer  unnecessary  books  are  bought 
than  under  the  old  system.  With  a  list  in 
the  superintendent's  office  ol  all  the  used 
and  unused  books  in  each  school  in  the 
district,  it  can  readily  be  ascertained 
whether  or  not  purchase  is  necessary  when 
books  are  called  for  by  the  teacher.  In 
the  distribution  of  text  books  and  supplies, 
the  superintendent  takes  an  active  part, 
thus  making  less  the  pay  of  the  directors. 

The  district  superintendent  is  not  ham- 
pered by  legal  and  traditional  limitations, 
which  dishearten  the  town  superintendent 
and  he  becomes  a  live  working  element  in 
the  school  system.  For  years  many  have 
looked  upon  the  town  superintendent  as 
a  useless  appendage,  the  office  existing 
simply  because  the  law  had  created  it. 
Under  that  system  the  public  schools  were 
practically  with  no  supervision  ;  as  under 
such  conditions  no  town  superintendent, 
though  of  the  best  ability  and  training, 
could  incorporate  into  the  public  schools 
the  things  that  were  most  needed.  Some 
by  heroic  effort,  have  done  much  good  ; 
but  it  was  by  doing  infinitely  more  than  the 
law  required,  or  contemplated,  or  the 
towns  paid  lor,  and  at  the  expense  of  no 
end  of  indifference  and  opposition.  Con- 


ERKEST  A.  HAMILTON, 

nakcf!.  field. 


Superiatendi-nt  Kakfrslicld,  Fairfietd  and  Fletcher. 

fronted  by  these  conditions,  they  naturally 
lost  interest  and  did  not  carry  their  ideals 
through  to  success. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the 
Legislature  as  voiced  "by  the  new  law,  the  dis- 
trict superintendtnt  cannot  subside  even 
when  met  by  the  most  strenuous  criticism. 
He  must  first  know  what  is  actually 
needed,  and  then  see  that  it  is  done,  not 
counting  the  temporary  personal  conse- 
quences to  himself,  but  depending  on  the 
general  common  sense  and  final  good  judg- 
ment of  the  people.  If  he  works  in  the 
proper  spirit,  he  may  know  that  he  could 
not  do  more  lor  mankind  in  any  ortT?h^. 
walk  of  life. 

The  Kssex  Junction  Public  School  Union 
was  the  first  to  be  formed,  having  made  a 
completeorganization,  adopted  by-laws  and 
elected  a  superintendent,  Carlton  D.  Howe, 
at  its  first  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
April,  the  earliest  possible  date  under  the 
law.  Its  by-laws,  being  representative  of 
all,  are  incorporated. 

BY-LAWS. 
Article  I. 

Sf.c.  I.  Tlie  Union  formed  by  the  Incorpor- 
ated District  of  Kssex  Junction,  the  town  dis» 
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ARTHUR  W.  EDDY, 

Bristnl. 

Superintendent  Bristol,  Lincoln,  Monkton.  New  Haven 
and  Starksboro. 

tricts  of  Essex,  Colchester,  Shelburne,  South 
Burling^ton,  and  VVilliston  shall  be  known  as 
the  Essex  Junction  Public  School  L'nion. 

Article  II. 

Sec.  t.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Union 
shall  be  held  at  Essex  Junction  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April  to  transact  whatever  business 
may  properly  come  before  it. 

Sec.  2.  A  special  meeting  of  this  Union  shall 
be  called  by  the  Chairman  upon  receiving  a 
written  request  signed  by  two  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  committee. 

Article  III. 

Shc.  I.  A  town  or  incorporated  school  dis- 
trict may  withdraw  from  this  Union  at  any  an- 
nual meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ot  all  the 
school  directors  of  the  towns  forming  the 
Union. 

Sec.  3.  An  adjoining  town  or  incorporated 
school  district  may  join  this  Union  at  an  annual 
meeting  upon  receipt  of  a  written  request 
signed  oy  the  school  directors  of  said  town  and 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  school  directors 
of  the  towns  forming  this  Union. 

Akticlk  IV. 

Sec.  I.  A  written  notice  of  an  annual  or 
special  meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  school 
director  at  least  one  week  before  said  meet- 
ing. 

Article  V. 

Sec.  I.  All  expense  for  postage,  stationery, 
and  other  office  incidentals  necessary  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  this  Union  shall  be  appor- 


E.  L.  INGALLS, 

Hartford. 

Superintendent  Hartford,  Hartland  and  Ponifret. 

tioned  among  the  several  towns  according  to 
their  grand  lists. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  superintendents 
with  their  duties,  to  instruct  them  in  school 
methods  and  laws,  and  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  action,  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion called  them  together  at  the  hospitable 
little  village  of  Westmore,  on  Lake  Wil- 
loughby,  where  they  remained  from  July 
8th  to  2oth  under  his  instruction.  The 
time  was  spent  in  general  conferences  and 
in  listening  to  addresses  along  lines  of  su- 
pervision by  Superintendents  Stone,  Demp- 
sey,  Brownscombe,  State  Superintendent 
Morrison  of  New  Hampshire,  Prin.  C.  P. 
Howland  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy  and 
others.  Jacob  A.  Riis  of  New  York  gave 
two  most  inspiring  lectures  dealing  espec- 
ially with  the  characteristics  of  children. 
Annual  summer  schools  for  superintendents 
are  to  be  held,  and  an  organization  was 
effected  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  A. 
W.  Exldy,  president  ;  E.  L.  Ingalls,  vice 
president,  and  E.  S.  Watson,  secretary- 
treasurer.  This  is  a  feature  which  prom- 
ises much  good  through  exchange  of  sug- 
gestions among  the  superintendents,  and 
through  instruction  by  jirominent  educa- 
tors whose  attendance  will  be  secured. 
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Under  the  new  law  are  working  at  pres- 
•ent  twenty-five  superintendents,  including 
B.  E.  Merriam,  Rockingham ;  C.  H.  Demp- 
sey,  St.  Johnsbury ;  D.  B.  Locke,  Rut- 
land ;  O.  D.  Mathewson,  Barre,  and  H.  O. 
Wheeler  of  Burlington,  each  having  a 
single  town  or  city.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
working  under  the  law  are  about  forty  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Montpelier 
and  the  incorporated  villages  of  Benning- 
ton and  Brattleboro  employ  professional 
superintendents  although  they  are  not  su- 
pervision districts,  as  each  has  less  than 
thirty  schools.  With  these  added  to  the 
foregoing  the  percentage  is  raised  to  about 
forty -five. 

From  Westmore  the  superintendents 
went  to  their  several  districts,  and,  until  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term,  the  time  was  used 
in  general  preparation  tor  the  active  work 
of  the  schools.  The  different  school  houses 
were  visited  and  an  inventory  taken  of  all 
school  books,  appliances  and  supplies. 
The  general  condition  of  all  school  prop- 
erty was  noted  and  necessary  suggestions 
made  to  the  school  directors  at  meetings 
of  town  boards  and  joint  committees.  Ex- 
aminations of  teachers  were  held  ;  also  ex- 
aminations for  free  tuition  in  high  schools 
and  academies.  Many  failed  in  the  latter 
owing  to  lack  of  preparation  in  some 
subject,  or  subjects  which  they  had  not 
taken,  but  which  the  law  required  shotild 
be  taught.  This  neglect  obtained  largely  in 
ungraded  schools.  Assistance  was  given 
in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  in  the  ex- 
amination and  selection  of  text  books  and 
supplies.  Courses  of  study  were  made  or 
amended  as  occasion  required. 

Since  the  first  of  September  the  supeiin- 
tendents  have  been  on  the  road  or  in  the 
schools  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night,  five  days  in  the  week  and  often  on 
Saturday.  The  work  often  necessitates  a 
long  drive  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  mails 
and  office  work,  a  return  home  after  visita- 
tion of  schools. 

The  writer  asked  the  several  district  su- 
perintendents to  give  advices  concerning 
their  work,  in  order  that  the  view  of  the 
field  might  not  be  too  narrow.  Apropos 
to  the  particular  phase  now  under  discus- 
sion, the  words  of  one  superintendent  so 
forcibly  express  the  idea  that  they  are 
quoted  :  "As  these  frosty  days  begin  to 
prevail,  it  is  impressed  upon  me  that  ours 
is  no  job  for  a  wax  doll." 


f 


Lb  WARD  S.  VfAlbOn, 

Newport. 

Supcrinlrndt-nt    CoTcntrr,     lrasbur|r.    Newport  Town, 
Newport   Center   C<>rj>oration    anil  Newport 
Corporation. 


MISS  MARGARET  RUITER, 

West  l■^larl^•^lon. 
SuperinteBdent  Charleston,  r>erby  and  Morgan. 
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Theschoolsare  visited  as  often  as  possible, 
some  district  by-laws  requiring  that  each 
school  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  each 
term.  This  can  be  done  in  the  largest  dis- 
tricts. The  writer  with  forty-six  schools 
has  done  this  the  past  term,  staying  three 
hours  in  each  school  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance. Several  schoob  have  been  visited 
three  times.  The  three-hour  visit  in  each 
school  is  not  necessary  in  a  majority  ot 
schools.  Some  teachers  and  schools  need 
Utile  attention,  as  they  are  doing  the  best 
possible  work  under  their  conditions,  and 
will  continue  to  do  it.  In  other  cases,  fre- 
quent and  long  visits  are  necessary.  If 
the  teacher  is  inclined  to  neglect  her  work, 
or  is  poorly  prepared,  it  will  be  much  bet- 
ter if  the  chances  are  that  the  superinten- 
dent may  drop  in  frequently. 

The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  were  found  to 
be  doing  as  good  work  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. There  were  three  classes :  those 
who  were  time  servers,  lliose  who  were  not 
fitted  by  temperament  or  training,  and 
those  who  had  lapsed  into  a  careless  state 
under  discouraging  conditions.  The  first 
•class  was  very  stiial1,  and  should  be 
•eliminated.  The  second,  somewhat  larger, 
drops  out  naturally.  The  third,  which  in- 
cudes moat  df  our  teachers,  under  proper 
encouragement  will  do  superior  work. 
Teachers  who  are  in  earnest  in  the  work 
■wdcome  the  advent  of  a  suppCHter  and 
guide  ;  anddistinct  improvement  is  seen  at 
each  visit.  Not  only  the  teachers  but  the 
children  wake  up  and  take  hold  with  a 
more  hopeful  spirit. 

The  retention  of  suitable  teachers  is  a 
serious  question.  This  is  largely  owing  to 
the  ftct  that  a  bright  young  teacher  is  dis- 
covered by  some  city  superintendent  in  his 
seemingly  aimless  visits  to  the  rural  schools, 
if  she  is  not  discovered  she  drags  along, 
term  after  term,  with  little  or  no  hope  of 
promotion,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later, 
if  she  does  her  duty,  she  will  make  ene- 
mies. The  director  must  please  his  peo- 
ple, so  out  she  goes  with  a  reputntioa  for 
havint;:  been  discharged.  In  many  cases 
she  escapes  this  by  going  into  some  store 
or  shop  at  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  sal- 
ary. Then  the  process  is  repeated.  With 
a  superintendent  having  the  whole  field  in 
view,  a  worthy  teacher  is  given  a  school 
more  to  her  taste  and  ability  in  the  same 
district.  Thus  bright,  active  girls  will  have 
a  greater  incentive  to  fit  themselves  prop- 
erty for  teaching. 


Heretofore  each  town  has  been  a  unit  by 
itself,  often  groping  along  in  almost  total 
darkness.  Any  good  accomplished  has 
been  laigely  a  matter  of  chance.  One  dis- 
trict superintendent  says  :  "The  one  thing 
that  has  impressed  me  most  is  the  need  of 
just  such  work  as  we  are  doing.  The  boys 
and  girb  in  our  rural  schodte  have  been  the 
victims  of  a  most  unfortunate  condition  of 
affairs.  Many  of  them  are  now  far  behind 
in  their  work,  simply  because  there  has 
been  no  system.  Green,  inexperienced 
teachers  have  gone  into  our  schools,  with 
no  one  to  tell  them  what  to  do  or  how  to 
do  it,  and  have  honestly  stn^^Ied  along, 
but  with  doubtful  results.  The  teachers 
now  feel  that  they  have  some  one  back  of 
them,  some  one  to  direct  their  efiorts,  some 
one  to  stand  between  them  and  the  par- 
ents. I  have  found  many  teachers  who 
have  disliked  to  put  a  child  where  he  be- 
longs  in  the  grades  on  account  of  what  the 
parents  may  say.  Now  they  are  obliged 
to  do  as  the  superintendent  says,  and  they 
are  glad  to  have  him  take  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility from  their  shoulders."  The 
superintendent  becomes  an  arbiter  in 
cases  of  dispute.  It  becomes  his  duty  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  right  of  the  matter, 
and  honestly  and  fearlessly  to  decide  what 
is  best.  To  do  this  he  must  be  thoroughly 
informed  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his 
office.  One  of  the  superintendents  ex- 
presses  the  requirements  thus:  "I  am 
e.xpected  to  be  the  walking  encyclopedia, 
statute  book,  judge,  jury,  and  target  at 
which  all  uncomplimentary  expletives  and 
the  like  are  directed." 

The  matter  of  school  buildings  is  dii^- 
cult  for  the  school  directors,  because 
the  people  do  not  know  the  real  con- 
dition. The  district  superintendent  who 
does  not  spread  the  unvarnished  truth  be- 
fore the  pec^le  in  his  annual  report  comes 
far  short  of  doing  his  duty.  If  he  does  not 
bring  conditions  home  to  his  people  when- 
ever possible,  he  should  change  his  occu- 
pation. 

The  average  residence  in  Vermont  has 
fairly  close  fitting  windows  or  storm  win- 
dows ;  has  a  tight  foundation  wall  or  is 
bankedinwinter  ;  hasatightroof  ;  hasfairly 
comfortable  and  sanitary  outbuildings  ;  has 
a  fair  coat  of  paint,  at  least  on  the  inside  ;  has 
plaster  and  wall  paper  in  teir  condition  ;  has 
good  working  stoves  and  stovepipe  ;  has 
floors  that  can  be  kept  clean  with  reasonable 
labor,  and  on  which  one  may  safely  rest 
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HARVEY  BURBAKK, 

Danville. 

Superintendent  Barnct,  Dunvilte.  Danville  Corporation, 
Waldcn,  Waterford. 


the  feet  in  cold  weather  ;  has  furniture  that 
is  necessary  for  comfort  and  good  health  ; 
has  fairly  adequate  air  space  and  means  of 
ventilation  ;  has  attractive  and  instructive 
pictures  on  its  walls.  On  the  whole  the 
average  Vermont  residence  is  a  real  home 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  from  these 
homes  parents  have  sent  their  children  to 
sit  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  in 
a  week,  in  school  houses  which  are  fre- 
quently the  reverse  of  these  conditions. 
Children  in  many  of  our  schools  are  day  af- 
ter day  sitting  in  a  draught,  as  well  as  suf- 
fering from  cold  feet  and  chilblains  ;  in 
rooms  that  are  destitute  of  paint  and  wall 
paper,  with  the  plaster  broken,  and  soiled 
by  the  smoke  and  grime  of  years  :  with 
water  coming  through  the  ceiling  on 
rainy  days ;  with  wholly  inadequate  air 
space  and  means  of  ventilation  ;  with 
cracked  stoves  and  broken  stove  pipe ; 
without  a  picture,  not  even  a  fancy  cal- 
endar, on  the  walls ;  with  lloors  in  which 
are  cracks  and  irregularities  making  it 
impossible  to  keep  them  clean  and  free 
from  dust.  Many  school  children  have 
been  sitting  with  their  feet  dangling 
from  seats  from  one  to  si.x  inches  too 


EDWARD  M.  ROSCOE, 

SprinKticld. 

Superintendent  lialtimnre,  Reading,  Springlield,  Weath. 
erstield,  Wcat  Windsor. 


high  for  them.  A  box,  or  a  block  of 
wood,  is  now  acting  as  "first  aid."  The 
picture  question  is  fast  being  solved  under 
careful  suggestions  and  by  the  co-Of>era- 
tion  of  teachers,  parents  and  pupils.  Some 
resourceful  teachers  have  covered  gaping 
breaks  in  the  plastering  with  well  chosen 
pictures. 

It  has  been  said: — "Outbuildings  in 
many  places  are  disgraceful,  demoralizing, 
immoral."  A  careful  examination  of  the 
outhouses  of  any  ordinary  country  school 
will  verify  this  statement. 

One  writes: — "The  greatest  difficulty 
with  us,  I  believe,  is  to  secure  a  proper 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  I  think  we  have  one  locality'  '  hxed 
up  ; '  I  drop  it  from  my  anxious  thoughts 
for  a  time,  only  to  discover  later  on  that 
conditions  have  reverted  to  their  original 
state."  The  district  superintendents  are 
insisting  on  the  teachers  doing  their  duty 
in  every  case  of  non-attendance.  The  fine 
of  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  that 
hangs  over  the  teacher,  and  the  fact  that 
the  superintendent  tells  her  to  do  it  secures 
a  report  of  all  cases.  Many  truant  officers 
do  their  duty,  but  some  do  not.  The  num- 
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FRANK  K.  GRAVES,  MARTIK  E,  DAWIELS, 

Morrisvillc.  I.yndonvlllc. 

Superintendent  Elmore,  Morrislown  and  Stowe.  Superintendent  Hurke  Town.  West  Burke  Corporation, 

I.yndun  Town,  Lyndon  Corporation,  Lyndunvillc 
.  -J,  .     .  '  Corporation,  Newark,  Sheffield  and  Sutton. 

ber  of  live  working  truant  omcers  is  in- 
creasing. At  first  ihe  district  superinten-  superintendents  have  a  correspondence 
denis  were  criticised  for  interesting  them-  system  which  aids  the  discouraged  ones, 
selves  in  truancy,  but  conditions  are  gradu-  Teachers'  meetings  are  held  at  least 
ally  improving  as  teachers,  truant  officers  once  a  term  in  the  several  districts,  all 
and  parents  come  to  know  the  law.  The  towns  meeting  together  if  convenient, 
situation  in  some  cases  was  like  one  found  Some  superintendents  hold  town  teachers' 
by  one  of  the  district  superintendents  who,  meetings  each  month.  These  meetings  are 
at  the  request  of  a  faithful  truant  officer,  usually  held  on  Saturdays.  Some  are  held 
explained  the  law  to  a  parent  and  received  on  a  school  day  in  the  afternoon,  all  schools 
this  response:  "Don't  talk  law  to  me,  suspending  for  the  day  e.xcept  the  one  at 
I've  had  a  law  book  forty  years."  Under  the  place  of  meeting,  which  is  in  session 
a  more  strict  enforcement  the  attendance  during  the  forenoon.  All  the  other  teach- 
is  increasing  all  along  the  line.  ers  are  expected  to  spend  the  forenoon  ob- 
( )ne  superintendent  says,  "One  of  the  serving  the  work  of  this  school.  In  the 
questions  I  have  been  trying  to  solve  is,  teachers'  meeting  papers  are  read  by  dif- 
'  How  can  we  get  hold  ol  the  boys,  thir-  ferent  teachers,  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
teen.  fourteen  and  nearly  fifteen  years  of  cussion.  The  superintendent,  in  a  gen- 
age  who  are  attending  school  simply  be-  eral  way,  criticises  matters  in  which  many 
cause  the  proper  officers  are  watching  to  teachers  are  at  fault,  or  in  matters  of  error 
see  that  they  do  attend?'  Our  schools  are  that  he  has  noticed  while  engaged  in  school 
not  doing  for  them  what  they  should,  visitation  and  which  can  safely  be  passed 
When  I  find  these  boys  in  the  evening  over  for  general  discussion.  Data  for  in- 
hanging  around  the  streets  and  loafing  struction  in  administration  or  teaching  are 
places,  and  smoking  cigarettes,  I  feel  that  taken  from  his  note  book  in  which  he  re- 
the  future  X'ermont  needs  our  work."  cords  the  flaws  as  well  as  the  good  ideas 
Those  who  are  willing  to  accept  help  are  that  he  finds.  The  most  successful  super- 
encouraged  in  a  systematic  way,  and  in  intendent  is  he  who  can  cause  the  teachers 
them  is  the  making  of  good  citizens.  Some  to   put   into   operation    practical  ideas 
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brought  by  him,  or  found  in  educational 
journals  or  elsewhere.  In  these  meetings 
the  teachers  come  more  to  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  a  system  rather  than 
that  each  is  alone.  After  the  very  first 
meeting  improvement  was  seen  in  the  en- 
thusiasm and  general  work  of  the  teachers. 
In  many  instances  a  general  educational 
meeting  is  held  on  the  same  evening,  the 
people  being  urged  to  attend  to  hear  able 
speakers  on  up-to-date  topics. 

While  in  school  the  district  superinten- 
dent suggests  neccessary  changes  in  the 
method  of  questioning,  conduct  of  the 
recitation,  and  in  general  school  procedure. 
He  watches  carefully  to  see  that  all  are  in 
their  proper  grades  and  makes  necessary 
changes  in  grading.  He  sees  that  a  proper 
program,  to  be  followed  closely,  is  posted 
in  the  school  room,  and  on  which  the 
classes  are  specified  by  grades.  He  re- 
views the  general  written  work  done  since 
his  last  visit,  as  well  as  aids  in  choosing 
the  drawing,  moulding,  number,  language 
and  other  work  to  be  exhibited  at  the  an- 
nual graduation  exercises.  If  the  teacher 
is  weak  in  the  conduct  of  a  recitation  in 
a  certain  subject,  he  often  conducts  a  reci- 
tation to  aid  the  teacher,  and  gives  her 
suggestions  to  aid  her  in  divorcing  herself 
from  the  book  in  recitation  work.  He 
makes  no  speeches,  so  called  ;  but,  rather, 
easily  and  naturally  takes  his  place  with 
the  teacher  as  an  active  working  element 
of  the  school,  causing  the  teacher  and 
children  to  look  upon  him  as  such.  The 
thought  that  the  district  superintendent 
may  assume  active  direction  of  the  work 
has  in  some  instances  been  beneficial. 

Spelling  schools  are  being  held  in  many 
of  the  schools  to  be  followed  by  a  general 
meeting  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term, 
when  prizes  will  be  given  to  those  who 
prove  to  be  the  best  spellers.  Mental 
arithmetic  tests  will  also  be  conducted  to 
ascertain  progress  made  in  that  work. 
Honors  will  also  be  given  to  those  who 
excel  in  speaking.  These  gatherings  should 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  parents  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  an  end  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

The  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  made  and  marked  by  the  dis- 
trict superintendent,  thus  securing  uniform 
test  and  marking.  The  superintendent  has 
in  his  office  a  record  of  the  name,  grade, 
date  of  birth,  parent  and  postoffice  address 


E.  L.  UAYNES, 

Rcadsboro. 

Superintendent  Rcudsbom,  Slainlord,  Whitingliam, 
Wilminiftnn. 


E.  U.  DURSEY, 

Ludlow. 

Supcricitendrnt  Cavendixh,  Cavendish  Corpor.it ion,  [Lud. 
low,  Mount  lloliy  and  Weston. 
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of  each  pupil,  and'will  keep  a  record  of  all 
marks  and  promotions.  The  examina- 
tions will  be  based  on  the  work  assigned 
for  the  year  in  each  grade.  This,  with  the 
plan  for  general  graduation  exercises  in 
each  town,  has  lent  much  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  work.  But  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  our  children  enter  the  high  schools, 
and  but  seventeen  per  cent  graduate  there- 
from. Thus  the  completion  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  is  generally  the  cap- 
stone of  school  life.  As  many  as  possible 
should  be  encouraged  to  complete  this 
course,  and  certificates  should  be  ac- 
corded. 

Elementary  school  work  of  today,  based 
on  the  new  State  Manual  for  Teachers,  is 
conducted  with  the  idea  that  it  should  turn 
out  honest,  large  hearted,  well  informed, 
public  spirited,  and  energetic  men  and 
women  ;  men  and  women  who  are  practi- 
cal, who  are  not  afraid  of  honest  labor, 
who  know  how  to  take  hold  of  the  every 
day  work  of  life  with  a  winning  grip  ;  and 
are  able  to  do  things.  The  fitting  lor  col- 
lege is  only  incidental.  Most  of  our  young 
people  will  remain  in  Vermont,  therefore 
the  children  are  being  taught  the  advanta- 
ges about  them,  the  resources  of  their  own 
state,  as  well  as  the  theoretical  principles 
of  the  books.  The  elements  of  agriculture, 
and  what  of  manual  training  is  practicable 
under  our  conditions,  are  to  be  taught. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  New  Vermont 
movement,  of  which  the  supervision  law  is 
a  part,  will  lead  the  Green  Mountain  State 
to  take  the  place  among  her  sister  states 
which  is  warranted  by  the  intelligence, 
character  and  energy  of  her  people. 

For  the  new  movement  in  education, 
pupils,  teachers,  school  officers  and  the 
people  should  work  together  in  harmony 
and  with  the  feeling  that  each  has  a  duty 
to  perform  in  the  working  of  the  system, 
as  well  as  a  share  in  the  results.  Each 
should  lay  aside  as  much  of  the  purely 
personal  spirit  as  possible,  and  try  in  every 
way  to  aid  in  doing  ' '  team  work ' '  in  one 
of  the  best  of  causes.  Each  must  have 
faith  in  the  innate  honesty  and  fairness  of 
the  other.  In  no  other  way  can  the  great- 
est advance  be  made. 


ORVIS  K.  COLLINS, 

Sh<ircham. 

Superintendent  Itridport,  Onvell  and  Shorchaia. 


/ 


WIWTHROP  P.  ABBOTT, 

I'ructor. 

Superintendent  Chittenden,  Pituford,  I'nictor  mnd  Rutland 
Town. 
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JAJnES  A.  AYERS, 

St.  Albans. 
Superintendent  St.  Alhaiis.  City  Bnd  Town. 


A  Fit  Subject 

New  Hampshire  has  a  law  prohibiting 
the  docking  of  horses.  F"ar  away  Cali- 
fornia is  the  last  in  line.  When  will  Ver- 
mont follow  ? 

A  correspondent  writes  of  docking  prac- 
ticed in  a  Vermont  town  by  a  moneyed 
man  who  stands  better  than  this  in  the  eyes 
of  our  people  :  "If  .Mr.  Angell  could  only 

see  this  work,  going  on  in   barn, 

behind  locked  doors,  under  the  misleading 
name  of  'fitting  horses  for  the  New  ^'ork 
market'  I'm  thinking  there  would  be  fire- 
works I  One  has  only  to  see  the  horses 
as  (iod  created  them,  when  they  enter  his 
stable,  and  how  they  look  when  he  pro- 
nounces them  good,  and  fit  to  pander  to 
iml>eciles,  to  realize  the  wickedness  and 
agonv  of  the  shameful  operation.  If  the 
rich  men  in  our  f>ack  number  slate  had  the 
spirit  of  mice,  they  would  rise  to  a  man. 
and  work  for  a  bill  against  docking  instead 
of  so  much  fool  legislation.  Heaven  knows 
N'ermont  has  cruelty  enough  without  add- 
ing docking  to  her  crimes." 


WESLEY  E.  RIMS, 

We%t  Bniltlclxtm. 
SupcriDtrnJcnl  BrattlclMiro  Town,  DummerfttoD.  Guillnrd, 
Halifax  and  Vernnn. 


for  Legislation. 


New  Hampshire  Act  in  Relation  to  I>ock- 
ING  Horses. 

He  it  enacted  br  the  Senate  and  Hous«  oi  Kepreaentativea 
in  General  Court  convened  : 

Section  I.  If  any  person  shall  cut  the  bone 
of  the  tail  of  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  docking 
the  tail,  or  shall  cause  or  knowingly  permit  the 
same  to  be  done  upon  the  premises  of  which 
he  is  in  control,  or  shall  assist  in  or  be  present 
at  such  cutting,  he  shall  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  or  both. 

Sec.  2.  If  a  horse  is  found  with  its  tail  so 
cut  and  with  the  wound  resulting  from  such 
cutting  unhealed,  upon  the  premises,  or  in  the 
charge  or  custody  of  any  person,  such  fact  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  oi  a  violation  of  this  act 
by  the  owner  or  user  of  such  premises  or  per- 
son having  such  charge  or  custody  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
apply  to  surgical  operations  made  necessary 
by  the  diseased  condition  of  such  horse. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage. 

Approved  .March  6,  1907. 
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Old  Times  in  Northern  New  England. 

•V  OVANDO  D.  CLOUGH. 


IF  it  may  well  be  said  that  down  to  less 
than  seventy-five  years  agfo  the  people 
of  north  New  England  lived  in  the  age  of 
*'  homespun  and  cowhide"  it  may  also  be 
said  to  be  the  age  of  no  overcoats  or  "  un- 
derclothing." To  be  sure  there  were  men 
who  wore  a  "surtout,  "  and  women  who 
wore  a  "pelisse,"  but  the  great  body  of 
the  farmers  and  mechanics,  even  of  the 
well  and  better  to  do,  did  not  have  and 
wear  overcoats.  The  writer  did  not  wear 
.  one  till  after  he  was  a  voter,  and  then  only 
to  "dress  up"  in.  Women  had  worn 
shawls  for  ages,  but  other  outer  garments 
not  much  in  this  country  till  later.  But  it 
may  well  be  said  that  seventy- five  years 
ago  in  all  north  New  England  a  Monday's 
wash  of  poor  or  well  to  do  would  not  have 
revealed  for  man,  woman  or  child,  anything 
known  as  underclothing  or  anything  to 
serve  that  purpose.  And  the  bunt  oi  a 
whole  town  probably,  would  not  have 
found  for  man  or  boy  a  "  night  shirt,"  and 
not  many,  if  any,  "night  gowns"  for 
woman  or  miss.  Man  and  boy  slept  in 
their  day  shirts,  woman  and  girl  in  their 
diemise. 

The  garments  first  worn  for  undercloth- 
ing by  men  and  women  was  made  from  a 

coarse  cotton  cloth  made  in  our  own  New 
England  mills,  with  a  long  soft  nap  on  one 
side  called  "cotton  tiannel,'  then  much  in 
vogue,  but  now  little  used.  The  present 
day  styles  of  woven  tmderclothing  have 
been  in  use  but  a  few  years.  All  such 
things  are  nice,  comforting  and  desirable, 
and  of  the  refinements  of  life.  It  is  eleva- 
ting to  body  and  mind  to  lay  aside  the 
|;arments  of  the  day  and  court  sweet  sleep 
m  a  nice  freshly  ironed  night  shirt  or  pa- 
jama,  but  they  are  not  necessities,  as  our 
old  fathers  and  mothers,  their  boys  and 
giris,  got  along  without  underclothing  so 
they  slept  soundly,  were  healthy  and  lived 
long  in  shirt  or  chemise.  The  writer  has 
the  name  and  age  of  5  men  who  died  in 
north  New  England  in  1866  whose  ages 
ranged  from  115  to  120  and  it  will  be  safe 
to  say  for  the  first  75,  if  not  the  first  100 
years  of  their  lives,  not  one  of  them  wore 
drawers  or  undershirt,  or  pulled  oft  their 
shirt  when  they  went  to  bed.  The  writer 
wore  neither  of  those  garments  till  he  was 


thirty  years  old,  when  they  were  made  by 
his  wife  of  cotton  flannel.  He  was  a  few 
years  behind  some  of  his  fellows  and  foiur 
or  five  bdiind  his  wife,  who  got  on  to- 
those  refinements  of  life  about  1855,  or 
about  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  got  to  be 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  But,  back  to  sev- 
enty-five, or  even  less  years  ago,  if  a  wife 
or  daughter  of  a  fairly  well  to  do  farmer 
or  mechanic,  all  drest  for  church  or  any 
sort  of  excursion  in  a  cdd  day  in  winter 
could  have  been  put  into  the  Xray  of  to- 
day to  see  how  they  were  clothed,  it  would 
have  shown  first,  a  chemise  ot  cotton  cloth 
or,  may  be,  a  flannel  one  spun  and  woven 
by  herself  ;  a  cotton  cloth  garment  called 
a  "stay,"  to  lace  like  a  corset,  but  with- 
out steel  or  bone ;  a  petticoat  of  home 
made  flannel.  Maybe  padded  and  quilted  ; 
hand  knit  wool  yarn  stockings  held  up  by 
hand  knit  wool  yarn  ' '  garters  ; ' '  cow- 
hide, or  may  be  calfi»kin  shoes  made  on 
straight  lasts,  and  tied  with  a  leather  string 
cut  from  a  tanned  calf  or  sheep  skin  ;  and 
over  these  a  plain  fiani\el  dress,  probably, 
spun,  woven  and  made  by  herself ;  a  bit 
of  insertion  or  ribf>on  around  her  neck  ;  a 
knit  wool  hood  or,  possibly,  a  quilted  silk 
one  on  her  head  ;  a  wool  shawl  or  nny  be 
a  cashmere  ;  a  pair  of  wool  mittens,  when 
they  stood  luUy  drest.  No  rubber,  over- 
shoes or  underclothing  of  any  kind. 

And  the  man  behind  whom  she  was  to 
sit  on  the  "  pillion  "  on  the  horse,  or  be- 
side in  the  old  high  back  sleigh,  or  walk 
with  over  the  road  would  have  had  next 
to  his  body  a  shirt  of  coarse  cotton  or  tow, 
or  may  be,  home  made  flannel,  trowaers, 
held  up  by  knit  yarn  ' '  gallowses, ' '  jacket 
and  coat  all  of  home  made  flannel,  and 
may  be  of  the  same  web  as  his  wife's  dress, 
then  called  a  gown,  only  fulled  more  and 
finished  differently  ;  home  knit  socks,  long 
leg  cowhide  boots  well  greased  with  tallow, 
a  stiff  stock  that  kept  the  head  well  np, 
cloth  or  may  be  a  iur  cap,  yarn  mittens 
and  possibly  a  surtout,  whidi  but  few  did 
have. 

It  may  be  only  fair  to  say  here  that  as 
most  or  all  of  their  garments  then  were  of 
pure  wool  they  were  not  so  lightly  clad  as 
at  first  it  might  seem.  Put  rdmpared  with 
the  present  ways  of  clothing  it  almost 
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causes  a  shiver  to  think  of  it,  and  how 
they  used  to  dress,  how  little  they  wore  in 
those  old  inclement  winters,  and  yd  li^  ed 
to  many  years  more  than  the  alleged  allot- 
ted age  cif  man.  In  the  winter  of  1852-3 
a  young  man  went  to  Massachusetts  to 
work  on  one  of  the  largest  tanning  estab- 
lishments then  in  New  England.  It  was  not 
the  coldest  ol  winters,  nor  the  mildest,  nor 
would  it,  perhaps,  average  as  cold  as  in 
n<Mth  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  hut  it 
was  winter.  Buildings  were  put  up  and 
vats  put  in,  and  not  a  fire  about  the  premi- 
ses in  all  the  winter,  and  this  is  what  the 
young  man  wore  :  a  calico  shirt  with  collar 
attached  turned  over  a  small  silk  neck-ker> 
chief,  trowsers  and  jacket  of  a  light  weij^ht 
tweed,  which  is  only  a  part  wool,  a  ' '  Spen- 
■cer/'  a  sort  (rf  short  sack  coat,  made  of  a 
g^reen  colored  cloth  of  coarse  sleazy  woven 
wool,  a  cloth  and  garment  then  much  in 
vogue,  long  leg  calfskin  boots,  seal  skin 
•cap  and  not  a  sock  on  his  feet  or  mitten  on 
hands  all  the  winter.  Every  Saturday  af- 
ternoon he  went  to  his  boarding  house, 
g^ot  a  bucket  of  water  from  a  pump  in  the 
yard,  took  it  to  his  room  in  which  there 
never  had  been  a  fire,  stripped  and  took  a 
wash.  There  was  no  other  way  then  to 
Iceep  dean.  Where  is  there  a  young  man 
today  of  22,  or  any  age,  who  would  ven- 
ture to  duplicate  the  writer's  life  during 
that  winter?  But  the  writer  did  not  dress 
thus  because  he  was  stingy,  odd,  or  to  be 
freakish.  It  was  all  he  cared  for,  and 
many  another  did  about  as  he  did. 

Today  most  men  and  .women,  and  many 
children  wear  underclothing  all  the  days 
of  the  year.  When  the  first  cool,  crisp, 
bracing  days  of  even  September  come,  the 
young  men  and  boys  shiver  and  put  on 
overcoats  and  sweaters.  Rut  the  mpti  and 
women  drest  as  herein  described,  and  chil- 
dren drest  as  lightly,  seventy-five  yeat\s  ago 
used  to  go  to  "  meeting"  in  the  cold  winter 
days  and  sit  out  two  sermons  that  ran  into 
the  ' '  tenthlies, ' '  wuh  an  hour's  nooning  for 
doughnuts  and  cheese,  in  a  meeting  house 
in  which  there  never  was  a  lire  or  hint  of 
one  onlv  what  the  minister  told  of  from  the 
pulpit,  which  probably  didn't  ^ive  all 
•  the  terrors  intended,  t  i  the  men  and  boys 
sitting  there  on  a  cold  pine  board  seat  with 
only  one  thickness  of  cloth  between  him- 
sdf  and  the  board  and  to  whom  a  part  of 
the  shimmering  light  and  genial  heat,  as 
pictured,  would  have  been  welcomed  then 
and  there. 


It  took  courage  then,  and  lots  of  it,  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  one's  religion  and  the 

saving  grace  of  Christianity,  to  be  a  regu- 
lar go  to  meeting  christian  in  the  winter. 
And  it  had  taken  all  these  for  more  than 
two  hiHidred  veary  since  the  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  with  their  faith  and  trust  in  the 
God  of  the  future  dared  die  dangers  of  the 
sea,  braved  the  perib  of  the  wilderness 
and  its  wily  denizens,  worked  the  hard 
soil  and  stood  the  inclement  climate  of 
New  England,  where,  in  spite  of  all  there 
may  be  said  against  them,  they  braved 
dangers,  bore  hardships,  and  lived  lives 
that  no  historian  or  poet  can  ever  do  jus- 
tice to. 

And  so  down  to  seventy-five  years  ago 
it  took  some  of  the  same  old  faith  and  trust 
to  go  several  miles  in  the  winters  that  used 
to  be,  to  meeting  in  a  building  without  a 

fire  and  sometimes  without  even  a  chim- 
ney. But  they  of  that  time  had  that  faith 
and  trust  and  if  Christianity  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  attendance  of  its  devotees  to 
its  churches  there  was  more  of  it  under 
those  old  untoward  conditions,  than  there 
is  today,  for  proportionately  more  people 
went  to  meetint^  then  than  go  to  church 
now,  even  with  an  easier  religion,  warm 
houses,  cushioned  seats,  gruid  music,  and 
less  preaching  of  an  unquenchable  fire 
where  it  wasn't  needed.  Many  a  cush- 
ioned seat  now  in  many  a  church  remains 
unprest  fifty-two  Stmdays  in  a  year.  Who 
would  go  to  church  now  under  the  old  con- 
ditions i    Echo's  only  answer  is  who  ^ 

But  differmt  as  were  the  meeting  houses 
then  to  the  churches  now,  so  were  the 
dwelling  houses  then  to  the  residenrr»s 
now.  At  that  time  there  were  here  and 
there  in  vUlages  like  HaverhiU.  N.  H., 
l  .yndnn,  \'t. ,  and  others,  and  some  coun- 
try estates  some  large  and  substantial 
houses,  some  two-story  colonial  mansions 
where  in  winter  blazed  many  fires  from 
many  fire-places,  upstairs  and  down.  But 
in  most  of  the  houses  then — there  was  but 
one  fire-place,  high  and  wide  in  the  kitchen, 
which  sufficed  for  all  purposes.  One  bed- 
room usually  o(iened  out  of  the  kitchen 
where  the  father  and  mother  slept  comfort- 
aUy,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
as  cold  as  the  barns,  or  all  outdoors. 
Many  of  our  old  progenitors  slept  their 
childhood  sleep  in  the  old  open  chambers 
and  gwrrets,  where  they  heard  the  patter  of 

the  rain  on  the  roof  in  summer,  and  in 
winter,  heard  and  felt  the  winds  whistle 
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thro'  the  crevices,  which  also  opened  to 
their  view  the  glittering  stars  and  let  in 

the  snow  that  spread  upon  their  beds  the 
onlv  white  coverlid  they  ever  had.  But  it 
may  be  only  fair  to  point  to  one  bright 
spot  in  the  picture  :  they  all  had  good 
homemade  blankets  to  sleep  in  and  yet 
with  them,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  present 
day  imagination  to  picture  the  utter  deso- 
lation of  an  open  chamber  to  sleep  in  in 
the  winter,  or  in  any  part  of  the  house 
away  from  the  kitchen  fire. 

Dm  it  well  be  wondered  at,  that  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  world,  then  and 
now,  ' '  bundling ' '  was  somewhat  in  vogue 
then,  in  New  England?  And  what  was 
bundling?  Well,  when  some  Cato  canoe 
courting  some  Cleopatra  on  a  cold  night  in 
winter,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  uniired 
parlor,  they  simply  went  to  bed  with  their 
clothes  oo,  where  under  plenty  of  com- 
fortables they  snugly,  warmly  and  coseyly, 
talked  matters  over,  or  ' '  courted. ' '  Bund- 
ling may  have  been,  and  it  might  be  now, 
an  uncultured  and  reprehensible  thing  to 
do.  So  the  rehned  way  of  bundling  now. 
is  to  sit  in  the  warm  coaey  parlor  and 
"turn  down  the  light*' 

But  whenever  any  of  us  of  the  present 
day  feel  the  impulse  to  criticise  either  the 
people  or  the  ctntcmis  of  New  England 
back  in  the  past,  let  us  first  remember  that 
it  was  the  men  and  women,  the  boys  and 
the  girls  who  wore  homespun  and  cow- 
hide, wore  no  overcoats,  or  underdothing, 
went  to  meeting  in  buildings  without  fires, 
slept  in  open  chambers  and  attics  and,  per- 
haps, sometimes  bundled,  that  blaced  the 
way  that  made  it  possible  for  us,  and 
others,  to  follow  to  the  brip;ht  sunshine  of 
the  present  day's  refined  and  cultured  civ- 
ilization. 


X 


THE  gathering  of  superintendents 
(pictures)  in  these  F>|S*  <*  cectainly 
refreshing  and  interesting.  We're 

going  to  hold  another  reunion  riRht  hrre 
next  month,  when  all  the  past  and  prcs,cnt 
officials  of  the  Vermont  Division,  Sons  of 
Vetenms— soine  40  in  all,  will  be  present. 
That's  somediing  that  doesn't  ollea  hap- 
pen—but oftencr  in  The  VenaoaMr  than 
anywhere  else.  We  advise  yen  to  took  in 
on  the  ^tftaring. 


Of  Saxe's  Farmer's  Song.| 

A  man  must  be  a  poet,  and  have  a  strong 
appeal  to  Vermonterstohave  his  verses  remem- 
bered filty  years  and  more.  We  half  suspected, 

in  publishing  the  incomplete  poem  last  month- 
that  some  one  woiiltl  t  onie  forw  rird  with  the 
rest  of  it.  Well,  this  is  the  version  of  a  man  oa 
thespot 

Edito*  or  Tbb  ySBMOSTBB: 

In  vour  last  ismw  of  Thb  VaaMQimai  t  aoilc*  with- 
picaiiure  Um  Farnwr'a  Sodjk.  I  oovs  stttt  a  eopy  of  ft  to- 
dwMmMrsdHor  but  bp  dM  aot  imMlili  It.  aithonsii  It 
has  thii  tin*  T«nuont  rinir.  Tbnw ais  wNns ntotaket  la. 

TbeHhf*-!!  xtHJirlMK  WHH  at  llvdi-  n  Hotel.  Ill  Sudlxirv. 
Vt.  Alon»<i  liltiKfin'"  o'  Cornwall  wan  the  inanwho 
owned  tbp  iib««p  sheitred.  I  waa  thtn,  VMag  bat  two  «<r- 
thm  miles  from  Mr.  H.vde'a  farm.  ^  ^  .  „ 

Tbo  SOBC  was  MiBff  aqoartsttoealMtbs^'Aai^ 
pbloBs."  Itlsaslollows: 

Dlii  you  evar bior  tsD  of  tbe  tanteia  tbat  llvt  arnosK  tb« 

Wberc  everjr  naa's a  "SofsitlSB"  asd  owBS  tbs  laaS  bs- 

UUa,  .  ^ 

Wbws  att  tbs  girU  are  Itoaatllttl  aad  all  the-  Ihivh  ar» 
stfoas? 

(Chons)— Tto  mr  dsUgbt  oa  a  soBiaMr «  night  to. 
snctbs  Fanssr's  r 


tim  iRr>  th«tall  aad  aiaaly  ••Oivob  Uoaatata  Bo/s^ars- 

So  called  'h«eaaas  tbs  MoaatabM  asd  not  the  Boya  sra- 

fCrvfu, 

TliP.r  wiu  alwa.T«  fl((ht  to  win  tbs  rtgbtor  toJrHlst  tbs- 

wrong. 

(Chornii)— 'Tln^m.v  deJIirht.  ptr. 

'Tls  berf  the  t>e«t  anil  laireat  of  Yankee  glria  are  CBiigbt» 
Witb  erpry  irraer  aad  fona  nt  taes  tbat  s'ar  a  tanr 

■uugbt. 

And  ererj  art  to  win  hia  heart,  aad  boM  It  lOmg  aad 

stronK. 

((■horim»  — "I'Ik  hit  riellifht,  rti-. 

■Tl«  here  the  Mi-rKfin  tiorn^  ami  islack  Huwk  -itfiili* 
abound. 

For  grava  and  beanly.  atreoKth  and  speed,  their  mjualiv 

eaa'tbstOBsd;  ... 
TbfT  wm  alwajrs       It  Ssetly"  aad  alwsjnC'eoms  it 


(Gboms)— Tto  aiy  dallgbt,  stc. 

•Tie  hern  tlMtras"Slerlno«"  of  piin«  Imported  wtncb 
Are  often  sNtl  to  ranae  tbe  green  In  in aoy  a  noble  Sofk;. 
TbHr  fonas  ais  laiae  aad  baaatital.  tbtlr  wool  is  Sas  and 
long. 

(Chortm^— "TIk  my  dfllxht,  etc. 

Ynii'vi*  iitten  r<»n<1  of  the  woinlerw  of  ancient  Kome  auih 

And  ol  JiiNoii  H  <!xi>edltluii  to  get  the  golden  fleece. 
Aloasn'a  got  tbs  8«sos  away  aad  aros^t  tbe  rtws^ 
along. 

(Chornsl— 'Tls  mr  ddlgbt,  «te. 

And  now  h  health  to  the  ■hearem,  and  many  Joyous 
veam. 

Who  with  a  will  nnd  ready  aklll  propel  tbs  busy  abeara. 
Wltb  hcnrtH  Hincere  aadcoBSClMMscliar*  aad  voIms  load 

and  atronR. 

(Cborsa)— Tbsy  take  deltght.  from  men  till  alRbt.  ta 
aing  the  abeorer'a  aong. 

And  now  hiiccck*  to  KInKhnm,  nnd  all  trss »bspher<l  men. 

Mn.v  heaven  kii-y  hiiu^-  lf  uin<1  whi-.  !.!  'till  ehearlriK  cornea 
uKitlii 

Am!  th<>n  mny  we  !>••  tlier>-  to  iwe  and  help  the  aport 
nli'iiK.   

Anil  take  delight  from  morn  till  nliiht  to  uliii;  tba ibrSi" 
era  a<ing. 

I  tbiak  tbs  Boiig  waa  publlKhed  wltb  tbs  rsportof  tbs 

■taearlag.  so  I  learned  it  correctly. 

Keapeottnllv. 

CHAS    I      \  IlKI.I..  Orwrl).  Vt. 

P.       Your  arUcle^on  Vermont  toreairy  la  flue  aad 
I  wltb  mf  ssatlaiSBts  psitrrtlr. 
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E.  HARRIS. 


■V  J. 

**  And  the  IricndfthipK  old  and  the  early  Invrs 
C<ime  bark  with  a  Sabbath  ftuund,  as  of  doves 
in  quiet  neit;hborho<Hl»  " 

BESIDE  this  has  LonRiellow  so  well  said 
that  "  A  l>oy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,  and 
the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 
Not  for  you  who  have  never  left  it.  but  to  you 
who  have  wandered  far  from  the  old  farm  since 
childhood,  and  have  rome  back  for  an  hour, 
maybe,  or  a  day,  in  life's  afternoon. 


To  him  who  never  went  is  saved  the  sorrow, 
which  the  poet  says  is  the  crown  of  sorrow  ; 
of  remembering  happier  things  His  life  has 
passed  peacefully  and  serenely,  if  uneventfully, 
and  as  he  has  unconsciously  glided  along  in  the 
current  he  has  taken  no  note  of  the  effects  of 
time  and  change.  Imperceptibly  he  has  changed 
with  time,  and  is  ever  a  part  of  his  surround- 
ings. The  crushing  havoc  of  time  is  only  felt 
by  his  one  time  neighbor  and  schoolmate  who 
has  come  back  after  the  years.  I  speak  from 
the  personal  experience  of  one  lost  in  time  in 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  In  the  years  of  his 
absence  the  old  place  was  always  present  in  his 
mind  as  it  had  grown  into  his  young  life.  He 
could  only  see  it  as  he  left  it.  He  was  born 
and  lived  the  only  child  on  the  big  farm  out  of 
sight  of  and  half  a  mile  from  neighbors.  Some 
of  you  know  what  this  means. 

His  playmates  were  the  calves  and  colts  and 
lambs  and  fowls,  and  his  companit)ns  were  the 
trees  anti  forests  anti  fields  and  all  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  old  farm.  All  these  grew 
into  his  heart  and  .soul  and  became  a  part  of 
his  being  from  day  to  day.  They  were  .sufficient 
companionship.  Among  such  hosts  of  fellow 
beings  loneliness  was  impossible.  Every  ani- 
mal on  the  farm  had  a  name  and  was  in  most 
harmonious  fellowship  with  the  little  boy. 
Every  tree  in  the  orchard  had  a  history.  I^iwn 
in  the  edge  of  the  sugar  woods  was  the  end  of 
civilization.  It  was  the  event  of  the  year  to  be 
allowed  to  go  with  father  down  past  the  sugar 
house  and  over  to  the  back  side  of  the  pasture 
to  fix  the  fence. 


Every  woodchuck's  hole  was  a  landmark. 
Every  cherry  tree  or  blackberry  bush  was  a 
historic  point.  The  birds  were  known  by  name, 
the  wild  flowers  were  pleasant  friends ;  even 
the  names  of  the  medicinal  herbs  were  known 
and  their  uses  stored  in  memory.  The  long 
rainy  days  were  spent  happily  in  the  old  "shop" 
and  shed  chamber  fashioning  bows  and  arrows, 
pea  shooters,  and  the  many  things  which  a 
boy's  jack-knife  can  create.  The  short  winter 
afternoon^  might  be  given  to  visiting  and  play- 
ing with  the  calves  and  sheep  and  chickens 
at  the  barn.  They  seemed  to  know  that  the 
little  boy  was  playing  some  kind  of  a  game  with 
them  which  didn't  seriously  inconvenience 
them,  and  they  were  kind  and  harmless  play- 
mates. 

And  thus,  in  healthy  enjoyment,  the  years 
came  and  went.  It  seemed  to  the  little  boy 
sometimes  as  if  they  just  never  would  go,  and 
he  was  always  proud  and  ashamed  of  his  birth- 
day anniversaries.  Proud  that  one  had  come,  at 
last,  and  ashamed  that  he  hadn't  more  of  them. 
Tho"  the  days  were  all  too  short  for  his  many 
duties  and  employments,  nearly  all  were  self- 
scheduled,  he  wanted  to  grow  up  and  be  a  man. 
And  then  ?  He  didn't  know,  but  the  world  was 
so  large  and  there  was  so  many  things  to  see 
and  so  many  places  to  go  and  so  much  that  he 
might  do.  The  great  future,  tho'.  was  less  than 
a  dream  to  him.  and — if  he  had  only  known 
then!  If  he  could  have  realized  that  the  days 
of  childhood  are  by  far  the  happiest  ones  that 
one  ever  knows  !  But  he  couldn't  understand 
such  a  thing  then.  He  thought  he  was  unhap- 
pily limited  in  every  way,  and  could  not  know 
that  the  gray  haired  boy  who  would  one  day 
come  bacK  would  give  all  the  years  of  his  man- 
hood for  just  one  day  in  Summer  forty  years  in 
the  past ! 

The  years  came  and  went,  bringing  changes, 
and  a  big  boy  went  away  from  the  old  friends 
and  the  orchard  and  the  woods  and  the  dumb 
friends  and  the  old  house  and  the  flowers  and 
birds  and  the  old  familiar  places  and  faces 
which  had  become  a  part  of  his  soul,  and  he 
was  gone  many,  many  years. 


ytm  9(ttina<a  Ikom.  AanMOc. 
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Always  remembering  all  as  he  left  it,  he  came 
back,  near  the  end.  A  man  may  be  homesick 
in  far  lands  and  strange  places,  he  may  experi- 
ence the  feeling  of  loneliness,  but  more  the 
heartache  and  break  of  such  a  coming  back. 
Under  no  other  conditions  can  such  a  feeling 
exist.  The  happy  memory  ol  a  lifetime,  the 
sometime  re- realization  of  which  has  been  all 
these  years  in  his  mind,  is  instantly  blotted  out 
and  nothing  is  lefl.  Nothing  can  take  its  place. 
He  may  have  found  ties  since  boyhood,  but 
they  cannot  fill  the  bottomless  void  left  by  the 
sudden  annihilation  of  the  foundation  of  the 


Cbr  0n  anU  Citr. 

dreams  of  years.  He  knows  now  what  his 
childhood  was.  what  its  memory  has  been  to 
him  and  that  it  has  gone  beyond  the  possibility 
of  turning  back. 

He  is  a  little  boy  again,  hopelessly  lost.  He 
cannot  find  his  way  back  home.  It  is  coming 
dark,  and  everything  looks  changed  since  he 
wandered  so  far  away  in  the  mornmg.  All  has 
become  indistinct  and  strange,  as  in  a  tantaliz- 
ing dream.  The  old  barn  which  sheltered  his 
dumb  friends  has  made  way  for  another.  The 
old  house  is  altered.  The  sunshine  ol  boyhood 
no  longer  fills  the  fields.  The  old  orchard  is 
shattered  and  desolate.  The  woods  are  re-ar- 
ranged by  time.  The  lilac  tree  at  the  corner  of 
the  house  is  long  gone.  The  birds  and  squirrels 
and  flowers  are  strangers.  The  friendly  old  trees 
are  departed  and  upstart  new  ones  have  taken 
their  places.  The  soil  is  there  and  the  blue 
sky  above  it  ;  all  else  has  gone.  I  le  wants  to  go 
in  the  old  house  and  see  father  and  mother 
and  be  welcomed  and  soothed  and  cared  for 
and  gpvcn  his  supper  and  put  to  bed  as  the 
little  boy  always  was  when  he  came  in  tired  at 
the  end  of  the  day— and  all  are  forever  gone. 
It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  soul's  desolation. 


Even  the  few  passing  neighbors  are  strang- 
ers, and  the  vast  emptiness  of  life  enfolds  him 
like  a  garment.  With  the  only  possibility  of 
coming  nearer  to  those  who  are  gone  he  goes  to 
the  village  cemetery  and  is  once  again  among 
old  friends.  The  chiseled  names  are  all  those 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  here  he  feels  nearer 
home.  Every  name  suggests  a  bit  of  family 
history,  and  he  is  back  again  with  the  old 
neighbors.  It  seems  so  queer  that  nearly  all 
he  used  to  know  are  here  with  him,  and  yet  he 
is  here  alone.  Not  alone,  tho'.  Thoughts  are 
things,  and  memories  are  often  the  most  actual 
realities  of  all.  So  the  twilight  of  day  comes  in 
the  twilight  ot  life,  and  finds  the  boy  "  nearer 
home." 

After  this,  must  I  say  that  far  more  blessed 
and  to  be  envied  is  the  lot  of  he  who  never  has 
to  come  back  ?  The  ideas  created  by  the  mind 
of  childhood  have  been  preserved  by  him,  have 
gone  with  him,  are  a  part  of  him  and  will  be 
interred  with  his  bones.  That  parting  with 
these  things  which  is  the  shadow  of  their  death 
never  came  to  him,  nor  separation  from  the 
heart-twined  associations  of  his  childhood. 

God  grant  that  such  a  man  may  realize  what 
he  has  escaped.  He  did  not  have  to  come 
back  ! 


Jfanuarp* 
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Wildly  the  winter  winds  arise 

And  angrily  come  forth, 
From  out  the  dull  and  leaden  skies 

Of  cold  and  frozen  North, 

Thro'  bare  and  leafless  trees  they  go 
With  loud  and  sullen  roar, 

And  whirl  the  drifting,  blinding  snow 
Around  each  cottage  door. 

Oh  !  happy  they  who  are  at  home 

I'pon  a  stormy  night, 
And  not  compelled  abroad  to  roam 

In  fields  of  drifting  white. 

But  who  can  sit  beside  the  hearth, 
When  winter  nights  arc  long, 

And  while  away  the  hours  in  mirth 
With  story  and  with  song. 
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THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  MRS.  ALLEN. 

was  real  nice,  if  h's  hair  was  red,  and  told 
me  all  about  it,  said  his  car  did  not  go  the 
right  way,  but  he  would  give  me  a  check, 
and  I  could  chai^  to  the  elevated  train 
and  get  home  all  right.  He  said  he  would 
tell  me  when  to  change  and  when  we  got 
to  the  right  place,  he  stopped  the  car  and 
told  me  to  go  up  those  staini  ahead,  then 
turn  to  the  left  and  keep  goini^  tintil  f  came 
to  a  platiorm  where  1  would  get  my  car. 
Well,  I  ibUowed  h»  directions  and  at  last 
found  m^Mlf  on  a  platform  not  as  wide  as 
our  piazza  and  way  up  above  the  street  and 
even  the  houses,  but  no  sign  of  a  car. 
I  spoke  to  a  man  who  wore  a  uniform  and 
asked  where  I  should  get  a  car  to  Break 
street,  and  he  said,  'Here,  watch  the 
sign.'  I  said,  'where is  it?'  and  he  jerked 
his  head  towards  a  great  high  building 
which  had  an  automobile  sign  on  it,  'but,' 
I  said  '  I  don' t  want  to  go  in  an  automobile. 
I  want  to  go  to  Miranda's  at  Break  street.' 
He  glared  at  me  as  though  I  was  some  in- 
sane person,  hut  just  then  a  lot  of  cars 
strung  together  came  along,  and  he  jjulled 
a  cord  I  Ind  not  noticed  before,  and  down 
came  a  board  that  had  Break  Street  printed 
on  it  That  man  growled  out,  'This  is 
your  train.'  I  started  to  thank  him  just 
as  pleasantly  as  I  knew  how.  I  wanted  to 
let  him  know  I  did  not  mind  his  being  so 
cross,  but  he  only  growled  the  harder, 
*  This  train  can't  wait  all  night,  hurry  up. "' 
"I  pnt  hnnie  first  and  wasn't  going  to 
tell  Miranda  about  her  mistake,  but  it 
seems  her  husband's  partner  was  on  the 
train,  so  when  Jack  came  home  the  first 
thing  he  said  was,  'Well,  aunt  Polly,  how 
do  you  like  the  elevated?'  'Elevated!' 
screamed  Miranda ;  then  I  had  to  tell  all 
about  it." 

"Oh,  bow  I  wish  I  had  b»^en  there," 
laughed  Alice.  "Vou  said  you  went  to 
church.  Tell  us  bow  you  liked  the  mu«c  ? ' ' 
she  continued. 

**Now  if  I  stop  to  tell  about  that.  I 
shan't.get  home  in  time  to  mix  my  bread, ' ' 
Mrs.  Allen  said,  as  she  began  to  gather  up 
her  sewing.  It  was  a  select  quartette, 
Miranda  said.  Well,  I  thought  so.  The 
organist  played  a  long  time,  until  I 
woik!(  red  if  she  had  lost  her  place, 
for  the  quartette  were  all  standing  there, 
holding  their  music.  Then  all  at  once  the 
soprano,  a  young  girl  with  a  hat  all  feath- 
ers that  danced  a  sort  of  quick-step  on 
her  head, — well,  she  began  to  smg  just 


as  soft  and  sweet  at  firat.  then  louder  and 

louder  and  her  voice  shook  and  shook.  I 
felt  so  sorry  for  her,  for  I  knew  she  was 
frightened  almost  to  death,  but  Miranda 
says  that  is  the  style,  and  she  gets  big  pay 
for  singing.  Well,  then  the  bass  s.ing  a 
solo,  starting  in  before  the  soprano  was 
through.  He  had  a  grand  voice,  and  if 
they  had  only  let  him  alone,  but  the  tenor 
and  alto  began,  then  the  soprano  again, 
until  they  got  all  mixed  up,  but  finally 
came  out  together  on  the  'amen.'  I  could 
understand  that.  I  thought  I  had  rather 
hear  old  Uncle  Simpson  sing,  '  On  Jordan's 
stoney  bank  I  stand/  even  if  be  can't  keep 
on  the  key,  for  I  know  he  means  every 
word  for  worship. 

"I  did  not  hear  much  of  the  scripture 
reading  for  there  was  a  mirror  in  the  big 
organ,  and  the  organist  spent  most  of  her 
time  fixing  her  rnllar  and  neck-chain.  I 
asked'Miranda  ii  she  thought  that  girl  had 
to  work  hard  at  home  and  just  had  to  hwry 
to  get  ready  for  church. 

"After  the  scripture  reading,  she  com- 
menced to  play  a  sort  of  a  quick  piece  and 
up  the  aisles  came  four  men.  I  really  don't 
see  how  they  could  help  kinder  prancing 
along  to  that  music,  I  really  don't.  When 
thev  readied  the  altar,  the  minister  handed 
each  one  a  big  plate,  most  as  big  as  my 
new  dinner  plates.  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of  our  little  collection  boxes,  with  the 
long  bandies,  that  Jacob's  brother  says 
makes  him  think  of  corn-popin^rs  " 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Allen,  you  are  so  tunny." 
said  Alice,  and  she  laughed  until  the  teais 
ran  down  her  cheeks,  while  Miss  Plank 

looked  stern  disappro\  al. 

' '  No,  Alice,  1  do  not  intend  to  be  funny, 
but  I  guess  I  do  not  understand  all  the 
frills  they  have  in  some  churches  now-a- 
days,  but  T  did  iniderstand  that  blessed 
man's  sermon  and  went  and  told  him  so 
after  church  ;"  and  Mrs.  Allen  laid  her  fin- 
ished garment  on  the  table  where  both 
finished  and  unfinished  work  was  being 
put  together  until  the  next  meeting. 

"  1  really  must  go  now,"  she  said.  **I 
will  send  Jacob  down  to-morrow  with  some 
of  my  new  sage  cheese  for  you  and  the 
Elder,"  she  continued  as  she  said  good- 
night to  her  hostess. 

"Isn't  Mrs.  Allen  a  dear,  '  exclaimed 
Alice  as  she  watched  the  motherly  woman 
out  of  sight.  "Lucky  everybody  doesn't 
think  alike  in  this  world,"  snapped  Miss 
Plank. 
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There  is  variety  in  ability  of  boys.  Most  boys  today  cannot  make  useful  things. 
A  few  can  handily  put  on  the  storm -door,  mend  the  shovel,  make  a  traverse,  sharpen 
skates  or  file  a  saw.  Here  and  there  one  is  found  whose  inventive  ability  just  does 
things,  at  his  own  inclination,  without  training  or  encouragement.  The  acts  of  one 
budding  genius  come  readily  to  mind.  He  erected  a  commodious  2-story  play-house 
in  the  garden,  built  a  boat,  installed  a  working  telegraph  line  to  the  homes  of  his  chums, 
has  mastered  the  primaries  of  printing  (his  first  press  a  wooden  affair),  lettered  an 
artistic  PRINTER  sign  with  a  tooth-brush,  built  his  sister  a  model  doll-house,  lit  from 
electric  batteries,  can  e.xplain  the  air-brake  and  take  an  auto  to  pieces.  Not  long  ago 
a  new  and  distant  whistle  smote  the  air.  We  asked  its  source.  "  Why,"  says  Jimmie 
Donahue,  in  his  quick  way,  "That's  Willis  Moore — washing  his  mother's  clothes!" 
Astonishing  but  true.  In  the  neighborhood  exchange  of  boy  treasures  he  had  secured 
an  automobile  boiler  and  undertaken  the  family  wash  by  aid  of  60  pounds  of  steam. 
The  whistle  told  the  initiated  what  was  on.  All  went  well  until  a  heavy  bed-quilt 
opposed  the  steam  pressure  long  enough  to  blow  the  bottom  out  of  a  tub  and  its  con- 
tents over  the  wood-shed,  since  when  the  spirit  of  research  essays  other  avenues. 

We  recently  pictured  a  yacht  model  constructed  by  a  bright  boy  and  here  append  a 
letter  and  picture  from  another  .Montpelier  lad,  who  inclines  mechanically.  The  appear- 
ance and  firmness  of  his  letter  bespeak  the  business  man. 


Editor  of  The  V'ermonter  : 

At  your  request  I  enclose  a  photograph  of 
the  machine  I  finished  last  summer.  It  is  as 
you  can  see,  that  of  a  locomotive  without  a 
boiler,  and  other  finishing  parts.  I  did  not 
start  out  to  construct  the  locomotive  in  full,  but 
rather  the  main  and  more  difficult  parts,  just 
for  the  experience  to  be  had  in  doine  so. 

I  made  the  machine  wholly  myself,  patterns 
included,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  castings 
and  pattern  for  my  cylinders  which  I  had  made 
at  the  I^ne  Mfg.  Co.  of  this  city.  I  did  the 
machine  work  at  my  father's  machine  shop  in 
Barre.  (Connected  with  the  Jones  Bros.  Gran- 
ite Co.  I 

The  drivers  are  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
counterbalanced.  The  cylinders  are  i|-inch 
bore  and  2!  . -inch  stroke.  The  ports,  both  for 
exhaust  and  entrance  of  steam  mto  cylinders, 
are  cored  out  as  can  be  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

The  driving  and  connecting  rods  I  made  by 
grinding  them  out  on  an  emery-wheel.  The 
frame  is  made  in  two  pieces,  bolted  together 
and  passing  through  the  cylinders,  which  are 
in  one  piece,  forming  a  brace  for  the  guard,  or 


"cow-catcher,"  in  front.  The  front  truck 
swings  on  a  pivot  directly  under,  and  in  the 
renter  between  the  two  cylinders,  to  enable  it 
to  follow  the  track.  The  links  are  made  of 
brass,  as  also  are  the  eccentric  straps.  My 
crank-pins  are  not  pressed  into  the  drivers,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  but  are  made  in  three  pieces 
with  two  flat  nuts  on  the  inside  which  tightens 
them  up  and  holds  them  firmly  in  place.  My 
g^uides  are  not  square  as  they  are  usually  made, 
but  round  pieces  of  cold  rolled  steel  ji  inch  in 
diameter.  I  then  drilled  mv  crossheads  to  fit 
them  and  for  a  still  better  fit  1  ground  them  to- 
gether with  fine  emery. 

I  think  this  is  as  concise  a  description  as  I 
can  give  you  without  going  more  into  detail. 

I  don't  think  a  person  realizes  the  number 
of  parts  and  accurate  work  required  to  build  a 
common  locomotive  of  today. 

If  some  of  these  people  who  go  about  the 
world  telling  how  they  could  do  this,  and  they 
could  do  that,  would  just  try  for  their  own 
amusement  the  construction  of  a  .simple  little 
locomotive,  I  think  their  views  would  be  de- 
cidedly changed. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

ROBERT  B.  JONES. 


RUNNING  PARTS  OF  A  LOCOWOTIVE,  DESIGNED  AND  MADE  BY  A  MONTPELIER  BOY. 
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VILLAGE  OF  TROT,  VT..  LOOKIfIG  SOUTH-EAST. 


TROY. 

BY  MARTHA  M.  BORLAND. 


THE  town  of  Troy  lies  in  the  beautiful  Mis- 
sisquoi  Valley.  This  comprises  the  towns  of 
Troy,  Westfield,  Jay,  Lowell,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Canada,  lying  between 
the  western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
the  range  ol  highlands  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Missisc]Uoi  from  those  o<  the  Black  River 
and  Lake  Memphremagog.  The  length  of  the 
valley  in  a  direct  line  from  Canada  line  to  Low- 
ell and  the  source  of  the  Missisquoi  River  is 
about  eighteen  miles.  The  width  of  the  valley 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  on  the  west 
to  the  height  of  land  on  the  east  is  from  six  to 
ten  miles. 

The  town  of  Troy  is  oblong  and  irregular  in 
form,  being  eleven  and  one-half  miles  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  while  the  north  line  is 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  the  south  line  is 
only  about  two  miles  in  length. 

The  Missisquoi  River  and  its  tributaries  af- 
ford abundant  water  power  for  the  entire  val- 
ley, so  that  manufacturing  is  carried  on  tO({uite 
an  extent,  though  handicapped  somewhat  by 
limited  means  of  transportation. 

At  the  present  writing,  however,  the  outlook 
is  much  brighter. 

Troy  is  divided  into  two  villages,  North  Troy 
and  South  Troy.  North  Troy  is  located  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  on  Canada  line.  It 
is  seven  miles  from  this  .station  to  South  Troy. 
This  leaves  South  Trov.  Westfield,  and  Lowell 
without  railroad  facilities. 

From  some  distance  down  in  Canada  a  rail- 
road is  in  construction  called  the  Orford  Moun- 
tain Railway.    It  passes  through  the  village  of 


North  Troy,  and  as  Westfield  and  Lowell  voted, 
a  few  years  ago  when  a  railroad  was  proposed, 
to  bond  the  towns,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  ready  to  stand  by  that  vote.  It  will 
probably  not  retjuire  a  bond  of  Troy  to  bring 
the  railroad  to  South  Troy.  The  railroad 
would  open  the  way  to  resources  which  would 
add  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  town,  besides 
being  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  farmers. 
There  are  in  I^well  and  Eden,  which  joins 
Lowell  on  the  .south,  asbestos  mines,  which  are 
even  now  being  worked  to  some  extent.  Should 
this  railroad  be  extended  to  these  towns  its 

Erobable  terminus  would  be  Hyde  Park,  in  the 
amoille  V'alley,  on  the  St.  Johnsbury  and  I^ke 
Champlain  Railroad,  covering  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles. 

The  scenery  of  the  Missisquoi  Valley  is  grand. 
Troy  is  accessible  to  many  points  of  interest 
and  possesses  within  her  own  limits  some  beau- 
tiful creations  of  Nature's  artistic  hand. 

In  the  Missisquoi  River  as  it  passes  through 
Troy  are  found  four  falls.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
North  Troy,  known  as  the  Great  Falls.  The 
river  here  runs  over  a  steep,  rocky  bottom, 
through  a  ;;igzag  channel,  worn  through  a  ledge 
of  rocks.  The  banks  rise  precipitously  and  on 
one  side  absolutely  overhang  the  river  to  the 
height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  presenting 
a  scene  truly  grand.  The  dizzy  visitor  in  view- 
ing the  river,  in  time  of  high  water  from  the 
Clifl",  is  awed  by  the  wild  sublimity  and  grandeur 
ol  the  scene. 
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While  it  is  true  that  the  river  has  cut  many 
miles  of  its  length  through  ledges,  the  soil  of 
the  valley  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  produces 
luxuriant  crops  ot  grass,  grain,  chiefly  Indian 
com,  besides  excellent  crops  of  farm  produce 
in  general. 

The  people  of  Troy  are  kindly  people,  hos- 
pitably. disf>osed,  industrious,  fnigal,  but  not 
penurious.  The  old  time  custom  o(  looking 
after  the  neighbors  in  time  of  sickness  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  generation  and  is 
being  kept  to  the  letter.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  receive  an  invitation  to  a  bee  to 
help  Neighbor  Jones  get  up  his  woodpile  be- 
cause he  has  been  sicK.  Should  there  be  one 
who  refuses  to  set  aside  his  work  or  pleasure  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  an  aHlicted  family  he  is 
marked  by  them  all  and  set  down  as  a  selfish 
man. 

It  is  true  that  God  has  abundantly  blessed 
them  and  verified  to  them  the  promise.  "Give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  ;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,"  for  most 
of  the  people  own  their  homes,  whether  they 
be  farms  or  village  residences,  and  are  gen- 
erally well  to  do. 

He  who  is  in  search  of  a  place  to  indulge  self 
in  extravagant  living,  society  pleasures,  and 
such  things  will  avoid  the  Nlissisquoi  Valley; 
but  he  who  cares  for  the  healthy  retirement  of 
rural  life,  equality  with  his  fellow  men,  and 
those  things  which  make  life  worth  living  will 
be  pleased  with  a  home  in  Troy. 


A  Thief  Detecting  Society. 

■  t  w.  o.  mindks. 

THE  Bridport  and  Addison  Thief  Detecting 
Society  was  organized  A.  D.  1816,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  business  men  ot 
the  towns  of  Bridport  and  Addison,  whose  an- 
cestors were  the  first  settlers  in  Addison 
County.  At  that  time  this  Champlain  Valley 
was  comparatively  a  new  country  of  unbroken 
forest.  All  cla.sses  of  people  were  coming  here, 
clearing  up  the  forests,  building  log  houses  and 
establishing  new  homes.  Necessarily  a  portion 
of  these  settlers  were  ignorant  and  lawless  and 
had  no  scruples  in  appropriating  to  their  use 
anything  that  would  aid  them  in  their  struggle 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  home — therefore 
the  good  of  the  community  demanded  that 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of 
property  and  punishment  of  thieves,  hence  this 
society  was  organized. 

The  oflicers  have  always  been  the  prominent 
business  men  of  the  two  towns,  upholding  good 
citizenship  and  morals  and  discouraging  vice 
and  lawlessness.  Thieves  have  learned  to  give 
the  members  of  this  society  a  wide  berth.  Those 
who  have  had  the  temerity  to  test  our  method 
of  doin^  business  have  found  homes  in  our 
State  prison  or  other  penal  institutions.  Canada 
and  the  Adirondack  Mountains  seem  to  be  the 
thieves'  paradise  -  but  our  pursuers  capture 
them  eventually.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  pursuit  ol  thieves  and  recovery 
of  stolen  projjerty.  \Vc  have  had  no  expense 
for  several  years  and  have  $t,2^  on  hand.  Our 
officers  are  all  wide  awake  business  men. 
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HIS  FraST  WHISTLE. 

rboto.  hanilcd  in  l>y  Krnnk  W  .  Stileo.  SprlnsHel)!, 


Either  made 
to  order  or 
ready  to 

wear, 
which  are 
backed  by 
our  guaran- 
tee. 

Wheeler  Bros.. 

Olblte  River  3ci. 

UtTMOM. 
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STERN  4k  SON 


 THE  NEW  POLICIES  

OF  THE 

^Ijoenix  jKutual  %ik  insurance 
 —  Companp  


-OF  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT- 


Cirant  more  options  than  any  other  Life  Insurance 
policy.  Loans  granted  after  the  first  year.  Cash 
values  after  the  second  yearly  payment.  The 
Phoenix  .Model  Dividend  System  makes  20  Pay- 
ment Policies  fully  paid  up  in  15-16  years. 


Good  Agency  Openings 
For  Good  Men. 


Address  Home  Office 
or  nearest  Agency. 
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A  Box  of  Hanover 
Crackers 

assures  that  cooling  bowl  of  Cracker  and  milk, — 
the  tempting  toasted  Crackers  for  the  dainty  even- 
ing meal, — crispy  Crackers  for  the  steamy  oyster 
stew, — a  delicate  flavor  for  the  turkey  dressing, — 
and  the  comforting  assurance 
that  there  is  always  something 
eatable  in  the  house. 

When  kept  in  the  carton  HANO\  KRS 
retain  their  crispncas  and  flavor  a  long  time. 

^Made  by  SMITH  ft  SON,  White  River 
Jiinctioa  and  sold  by  most  grooeis. 


THE 


Illustrations 

in  this  and  other  issues  of  tE^  Ventimiter 
are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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WEST  LEBAKOR,  FT.  H. 


MILITARY 
ACADEHY 


Rockland 

on  the  Connecticut  river,  four  miles  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

C  Prepares  for  any  college  or  technical 
school  and  for  business. 


tLl'iniits  to  fifty  cadets,  with  one  teacher 
for  every  ten  boys  CBuilding  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone  with  modern  convenience. 

SPECIAL  RATES  to  boys  from 
Vermont  and  Ifew  Hampshire. 

C  For  catalogue  and  other  publications 
address  the  Superintendent, 

ELMER  ELLSWORTH  FRENCH,  A.  M.. 
West  LibiiOR,  N.  H. 


I^ermont  acafemp. 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  #  Nine  modern  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  ^  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  ^  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  scierKe  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


®nibers;itp  of  Vermont 
College  of  iWebiane. 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

^umerouf(  Clinitfi  ^ 

J*   iBoberate  Cxprn^e 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Norwich 
University 


A   COl.I.ECK   FOR  TRAINING   MF.N  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military^  Science.   :  : 

Address  TTie  Militar>-  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIKLD,  VERMONT. 


Randolph  Sanatorium, 


Inc. 


1 


W.  H.  OLADDINO.  Superintendent. 
MISS  ELIZA  E.  POLSOM.  Head  Nune. 

Thin  wvll-i><)ulp|M>(1  SHDKtiiriiini.  plenMantIv  lo. 
rated  amid  riniMt  honllhftil  MurroundlDKO,  offeni  a 
8|>|pnillil  rclrvnt  for  the  Hi<-k  and  NiifferlDK. 

ThorouKhly  rompetpiit  medical  Hklll,  ettlcient 
Alul  kindly  nutitra.  and  homelike  tiratment  ron- 
apire  tu  rvturn  patient*  to  th«'lr  honm  well  and 
happy.  0|i«ratlnK  roc)m  pruvld(>d  with  every- 
thliiK  m<idem  Id  mirsrery.  .\  flnr  record  of  ouf- 
cenHfiil  i-iuuti.  A  well-ordered  Inititation,  wher« 
tiadire  nud  Hclence  aid  in  the  reatoratlon  of  health 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  Supt.  or  Head  Nur*e,  RANDOLPH.  VT. 
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I^UK  IllOKt 
chttrmiiifc, 
|i  I  c  t  u  n*»<nie 
aud  lieiilttifiil 
Hfc  1 1  o  n  on 
thin  C  ()  lit  I  - 
iirnt,  nnii  the 
place  tOKiH'H'l 
vour  vnca- 
rioli  Ih  III  (h«* 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

nnil  nloiiK  the  «hor«t  of  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  heaiitllul  brochure  idvinit  ii  oi)ni|ileic  ilcH4-r1|i- 
tton  of  nil  tlie  vlllnireM  utiil  reMoriw  lociiteil  on  the 
line  of  tlie 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

Ruil  on  theahoren  of  Lake  Chaiiiiilaln.  bIhh  a  list 
of  Hoielx  nml  the  J)et«t  Kaiuil.r  lloiiiiw,  who  will 
take  miiniiier  boardem  at  (triien  rniiKl»K  from 
♦4. (Ml  ti>  $10.04)  |>er  week,  Im  now  miily  for  delivery. 
Mailed  on  rerelttt  of  t>  <-entH  f<ir  poHtaxe.  on  ii|i|ili- 
cBflon  to  E.  H.  HOYNTOX.  N.  E.  I'.  A  ..Wl  Wiuth- 
IngtoD  Hi.,  Boatod.  or  A.  W.  Efri.KSTOXK.  S. 
v.  A  .  SMi  llrondwHv,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS.  VT. 

0.0.  JONES,  J,  W.  HANLEY, 

OfQ'l  Manager.  Oea'l  Panseogrr  Ag^t. 


What  are  you  doing 
for  the  benefit 
of  of  mankind  * 


GREENES 

Warranted 

SIRUP  orTM 


is  a  GUARANTEED  remedy 

for  Coughs,  Colds, 

Croup,  Bronchitis 
and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  affections. 

If  it  fails  to  give  satisfaction  your 
druggist  from  whom  you  bought  it 
will  refund  your  money — TRY  IT. 

It  is  in  a  green  package. 


Cabot  ProtljeriBJ 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


1 


0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  In  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  lar^e  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

Every  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sells,  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.    Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


WHntm,  Vt. 
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Principal  CoDtcnts  of  J^f 

leVennoi 

Iter,  190?. 

JANUARY.  No.  1. 

Charley  Ta.vlor.   i  over  ptelai*. 

S<fii«>  at  Wlllonshby  Pmttli|pta«*b 

riiarti-.r  Tnylor,  oldt«t  h<ir«eni«i. 

The  '  linrni  of  WlllouKhliy. 

The  I.nHn  nf  ti  Dold^n  Hfa<1.  Story. 

Tlip  I  ■mirn'nilty  i>f  I'rtictor. 

A  Nt>w  KtiK'nnd  Iiicltleai.  Story. 

A  Buiiln«HM  Man'M  Klnwer  GardM. 

Huutlog  aod  TrapptuK. 

tS  UlutmtlmHi. 


FEBRUARY. 


No.  2. 


(lattierlntt  Tank  and  (1\  roriiii.   Corer  pictur*. 

A  Wo.Hllaiiil  Road  In  WInt.-r.  FrttattafNNe. 

A  FlahlOR  Karm  la  Maryland. 

Nrwa  of  Vermnot'sflonMd  Oavglltar*. 

A  Plea  for  mon  Plomr  OardtM. 

Uncle  'Lla*'  Ride.  Story. 

Tbrrv  iip(>rlal  plcturea  of  SuftariliK. 

Tlu>  ntudlelxb  Hoi)m>.  Stwy. 

R<-coiii-<  tlni>H  of  Hiram  PonwPi flealptor.  Pariti 

ICkkb  and  8np.  Ktory. 

Kimt  St«vl  ^«<|uarai  made  In  VmnoBt. 

Th*  Wrat  Meddar  Km».  8tury. 

Hmry  mila  Aldra. 

A  ProMtn  In  ObtiuloD. 

16  UllWtrAtlOM. 


MARCH. 


No.  9. 


Geo.  W.  Plcrw.   t'over  picture. 

NwrsI  BxliMt  ol  fMifvr  nd  Airrvp.  Fronttqitoe*. 

Tlw  OrstiRe  to  VrrmoM. 

R(>rnll<>ctlonii  of  Hiram  Power*.  Srnlptor.   Part  It. 
Life  Heplnmnirii  I'Biweiig^'nt.  Story. 
Wbat  to  Plant  ia  the  Flower  Uimlpn. 
Oar  BcMtm  VerauMitan. 

1*4  illuHtralloiiH. 

APRIL.  No.  4. 

OId<'lty  Fall*.    Cover  plotiirp. 

A  SprliifC  MorniriK  in  (lie  t'ountry. 

Klntt  Conjr'l  Cluircli  «t  Nfwbury.  KronllBplece. 

The  Church  of  Chrliit  ut  Newbury  and  Haverhill  att 


Rtrafford. 

Anaxtawin.  .Story. 

After  the  Ice  Ooe»»  Out. 

How  to  Cotnbul  I'ltint  Kneiiilea. 

Mcinoriex. 

Srildtem'  Home  at  itennloKton. 

A  Letter  from  the  tireen  Hlll«. 

NewH  of  VermoDt  Societies  in  Other  litatea. 

Tlw  Wieeh  at  Bardwiek. 

n  Ulaatratiaaa. 

MAY.  No.  5. 

An  Iillc  Himron  Lake  Champlaln.    Cover  |>lctur«-. 
Back  to  Vermont  lo  the  Land  of  the  Free.  Poem. 
A  Oirt  from  tlw  PH»c«  of  Paaoa. 
Lake  Iroqnota.  Hlneabnnr.  Vt. 

Early  History  In  Pawlot. 

OUmpMeH  of  .S|ir1ng:fleld.  Paxt  and  PnwDt. 

IliH  Cdttnife  hy  tlx-  T,(>k>-.  Story. 

I   M  I  I  I  :i  t  <  ■()tlllllt'll1 . 

Wlinrt'  the  \V(l«i  .sirnwlierrlt'M  (irow.  I'oein. 
A  8t.  Jobnabury  Idyl.  Poem. 
Propooed  BulMlnK  at  BennlnKtoa  IfoniraiMit. 
A  word  horn  COrioth. 

91  Uluatratlona. 


JUNE.  No.  6. 

Child  I'lokltiK  DiilHlew.    Cover  picture. 

The  ()tlH<|uechee  River.  I'oein. 

iohn  Uulley.  Frotitiapiece. 

John  Bnllev  and  the  Darre  Baak  Bobbers. 

A  N<'»  F.nalftnd  Aunt.  .Story. 
A  VImH  to  Awutnoy  Mountain. 
An  KpitoMic  of  MormoiilHtn. 
Moiuitjilti  Iilr«rtor>  , 
The  Kuril  Hiilllii  Hoiih-h 


I'nrltan  Olrl'a  L.>M<on  In  < 
A  Pleaniire  Park  at  Home 
Current  Comment. 
Fox  Huntlns  In  Uulldhall. 
Tlw  Tluaa  Dollar  Oaa. 


Cover  ploturr. 
Camera  Hump. 


JULY. 

Honeyouckleii. 
Mt.  Ktllini;ton 
Randolph. 
The  Norwich  HIkea. 

Norwich.  «  Skefrti 
l"»ilrlw.  \  t 

An  Aarent  of  Mt.  MaimMcId 
NotM  Imr  tka  wmj. 


AUGUST. 


MiadleaM.  9ta«y. 

It  llliMtratiooa. 
No.  7. 


3U  lllUHtratlonH. 


No.  8. 


The  t)id  vniav.-  >1m  |.      over  picture. 
A  HtiUfc  of  MeaifoiiH.  Coem. 
ModrtolaltaMtoivyiicbt.  ProaH«pi|«or. 
Tlie  KquMtrlHiiw.  Mtnrjr. 

The  Garrison  Memorial. 

Uld  Tihiea  In  New  F.nidaiNl. 

A  <'bolr  Cnlon  Idi-ri. 

Old  Home  Week  In  st.ov. 

An  Inlrodurtlon  to  WnlllUKford. 

Mountain  Directory. 

Veteran  Tr«|>per  and  bin  lOlat  Bear. 

ReMtorniioB  nfaa  HlaUwIe  MMtlnc4ioaie. 

Hlxtoric  Vermont. 

Remlnlaoeat. 

At  tbe  Ui«>llrtircca*  Oaiap. 

'£6  illuHlratlona. 

SEPTEMBER.  No.  9. 

Hiir»>'«t  Kleld  So<Mir     '  n\ cr  picture. 

View  of  .lnme«lr>wn  Kx|>oHitloD.  Frontbipieve. 

Varment  at  the  .laincMtoHn  BipoiltlOB. 

The  State  i>f  Vermont. 
The  Miowa  Falls  Wonaa'a  Oat. 

ItniiutratlOBa. 


OCTOBER. 


No.  10. 
CoTorplrtaPB. 


Janwy  HeUAra  In  the  JudidoK  Ring. 
A  Trl»»ute  to  Old  Vermont.  Poem. 
(<iatp  Fair  ni  Mont|H>iler  In  FroDtl«{)4ecr. 

The  Storv  of  the  Vermont  .State  Pair. 
ChrlMtiaii  ICmJenvor  In  \'ermi)nt, 
I'nwntalloi)  of  the  .Silver  Servloa. 
The  Anierlrau  I'aace  Society. 

WtUualratloBB. 

NOVEMBER.  No.  11. 

What  hao  <  alUoniin  to  Utfer  to  Thla?  8now  Scene. 

Cover  pirt  lira. 

A  PleaalBfr  ParmeT'a  Soair. 

Reunion  of  Joe'a  Rmok  ttebool.  riwatliplrtCi- 

The  ForeMtry  I'rolileu  for  VanaOBt. 

Triple  Larfeny.  Story, 

Oldest  Knitlneer  on  I'aarampole  DtvMOB. 

The  Next  l.eKiNlature. 

Letterw  of  the  Alleim. 

MorrtRTllle'B  Municipal  Knterrtrinr. 

The  Oonqueat of  Mlllbrook  Hcbool.  StoiT. 

One  Jane  TralnlnK- 

Prohibition  Advniiceln  ttu' Soiitli 

Hartford'h  Moild  Houli-varti. 

Weat  Lebanuu  and  White  River  Junction. 

9lllaatralloBa. 


DECEMBER. 


No.  12. 


In  riivenilluli  (iorKe.   Cover  picture. 

The  Old  Stone  .Mill.  P.»m. 

The  Old  Town  Hull,  Pomfret. 

The  Kstierlenr««  of  Mre.  Allea.  Slorjr. 

Profefudonal  Siiperrlalon  In  Vermont. 

OH  TltneM  Id  North(>rn  New  Bl^hlBd. 

Coinliiv  itai'l(. 

What  ^douie  li«>ya  Can  Do. 

Ttojp. 

.11  iilutftintloDe. 
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THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  Vt. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Kstatc  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


DOflMAN  BRIDOMAN.  PHCStDCNT. 

W.  B.  CRANOALL,  THCASUNCM. 


We  Weave  RUGS  FVom 
Your  Worn  and  discard- 
ed Carpets -Circular- 

 No  Agents  

BELGRADE  RUG  G> 

32  HolU»StrDo«loa 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor,  vt. 


HOT  WATER.  8TCAM  AND  HOT  AIR 
H03ting    AND  8»NITA 

B  Klineof  EUth  Tubs,  CIomIs  and  rittlnca  in  STOCK. 
Set  up  IniiiJiMliiitely  liy  ivllnble  men.  —  Wtr  mtliiiatp. 


Plumbing, 


Woodstock  iNN,(  Vt.)r;r 

fJuH  Ciiurtr.  Cliarminr  Dritc*. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER,  Manager. 
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VERMONT'S  GREATEST  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION. 


MONTPELIBR,  VERMONT. 

SItb  YEAR.  OPBRATINO  IN  »  8TATB8. 


INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS. 

During  the  hiht  nine  months  of  the  pment  year  the  Company  's  receipts, 
^1  $5,328,620.54.  exceeded  its  outgo  for  all  causes  by  $2,125,375.34.  The  payments 
to  policy-holders,  92,3S0,6M.08,  made  durinf  that  time,  is  the  largest  wum  cv«r 
paid  during  a  correspoaidlng  pviod  since  the  <M|aalatioo  of  llie  Company.  The  insur- 
ance in  force.  $  1 53,23 1, 123J5,  tepnsesdng  79,113  poUdea,  bdoage  tocMsHW  ofcvcfy 
State  in  the  Union. 


JOSEPH  A.  DF.  BOFR,  Prerident. 
JANUS  T.  PHFI.PS,  Vice-Pretident. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2iid  Vkc-PieMdent. 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  ScerelstT. 


HARRY  M.  CUTLER.  Tfc«urer 
A,  H.  BISBFF,  Medical  Director. 
CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON.  Actuank 
FRED  A.  ROWLAND,  CounI. 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  Genera!  Agent,  Montpclier,  Vt. 
R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent.  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 
B*  S*  KUISLSY,  General  Agent,  RnlleiKl,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  &  SON,  Gen.  Agta.,  St.  Johnsbury,  VL 
H.  E.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Gen.  A^.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
T.  S.  P£CK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 


FOREIGN  DRAFTS 

^TT  For  the  convenien9e  of  those  who  have  occasion 
to  send  money  abroad,  we  issue  dralts  payable  in 
all  the  principal  citi^  of  Europe. 

C  People  traveling/  either  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
will  find  the      *  /    *      *  * 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

sold  by  us  easily  convertible  into  cash,  wherever  they 

may  be.   C.  Personal  identification  is  not  required, — the 

holder's  signature,  only,  is  sufficient.        :        :        :  : 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  <  white  river 
White  River  Junction.  ^  junction,  vt. 

CAPITAL,  5100,000.         :         :         :         SURPLUS,  $20,000. 
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lOc  A  Copy. 


VOL.  XIII,  NO.  1. 

THE 


$1.00  A  Year. 


The  State  rlagazine 


$ublt£(f)^b  illonttip  bp  CbaK.      Cummtngs(,  38f)tte  Briber  Junction,  Y^'ermont 

Uigiiizea  by  i^OOgle 


THE  VERMONTER 


A  STATE  INSTITUTION. 

THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company, 

Org.„i.»j  A.  D.  182S.        OF  tlONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  vour  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  »3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 
Lowest  Possible  Cost.    Its  losses  are  adjusted  and      ScC  yOUF  lOCal  Agent. 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage.  •  


GEO.  O.  STRATTON,  President, 
LOUIS  P.  GLEA80N.  Vice-Prcmident. 


JAMES  T.  8ABIN.  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Treasurer. 


N 


OTE  the  clean  class  of  advertising  in  llbf  ¥tnnont«r.  Compare  it  with  any  other  publication. 
It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  standing,  of  national  reputation  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont. 


SAMUEL  1.  PINGREE. 

Prnidrat. 

DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vlcr-Prc»ideol. 


ALFRED  K.  WATSON. 

Trea»«rer. 

CEORCE  H.  WATSON. 

Am*.  TrtMurtr. 


W\)itt  i^tber  ^abtngfi;  iBank. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 


New  Sivinci  Bank  Block. 


Utlu  Sirart. 


Bankinr  Hours:  9  A.  M.  id  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  i  P.  M. 

RkcIvci  in<t  payi  drpoiitt  each  butlBcw  <Uy  ip  the  year. 
Hone  Savint*  Banka  loaned  FREE  upon  the  initial 
depoall  of  Odc  Dollar. 

Depotin  made  on  the  flnt  fonr  bualncM  daya  of  aay  moatk 
draw  interet'  (roro  the  lit. 

Inirreit  will  be  crediied  to  depoittor*  January  tat  aiul  July  laL 
compoundini  twice  a  year. 

There  are  no  Mockbolderi  in  thia  bank.  All  the  camlnct.  Icaa 
expenief.  belonrinK  to  depuiitora. 

ALL  TAXES  ARC  PAID  BY  THE  BANK  ON 
DEPOSITS  OF  S2000  OR  LESS. 

Tbii  Inilitution  ii  subject  to  the  ruperriiion  of  the  Slate  !■- 
tpector  of  Finance. 

No  money  of  the  bank  can  be  loaned  to  aay  of  tta  offlcera. 

Thia  Bank  prefer*  Verroont  aecuritira  for  the  inreimeiit  of  its 
fund*,  and  aenda  nu  money  out  ul  the  Mate  until  the  heme 
demand  ba*  been  met. 


When  Patronizing  our  Advertisers  Please  Mention  1  he  V'ermonter. 


Google 


Come  and  Crack  a  Butternut 


The  Vermonter  might  well  be  called  the  people's  magazine — so  many 
contributors  in  each  number.  At  least  eighteen  took  part  in  a  recent  issue. 
This  coromutabilitjr  gives  the  magazine  a  rare  quality.  Material  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  state,  on  such  varied  subjects,  handled  by  people  of  such 
varied  temperaments  and  intellectuality,  and  ixKlily  vigor,  can  hardly  fail  to 
atttact 

We  who  have  the  Vermonter  habit  are  quite  bmiliar  with  the  manner 

of  certain  of  our  regular  contributors  and  if  we  were  to  meet,  would  greet 
them  like  old  friends.  But  new  \\  r iters  are  constantly  coming  forward.  No 
invitation  is  necessarv  when  writing  for  The  Vermonter.  The  only  stipula- 
tidi  is  that  the  "copy^*  pertain  to  Vermont  or  something  in  which  her  people 
have  a  common  interest. 

By  the  way,  in  all  the  years  we've  been  in  this  work  we've  met  compar- 
atively few  of  our  contributors,  yet  by  correspondence  feel  as  if  we  knew 
them  and  what  each  looks  like.  One  man,  who  sent  hunting  stories,  after- 
ward wrote  that  he'd  been  in  town  but  didn't  come  in  becaiise  he  was  afraid 
he'd  have  his  ideal  of  an  editor  busted.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  The 
editor  of  this  sheet  is  a  very  plain,  common-piaoe  working  person,  usually  in 
the  habilments  of  an  earnest  worker.    Isn't  it  lucky  he  didn't  call? 

A  down  country'  subscriber  recently  dismissed  his  magazine  with  this 
terse  comment :  "Too  many  stories — too  few  facts."  Now  we  judge  he 
must  be  a  litde  out  of  the  ordinary.  Perhaps  a  technical  journal  would 
l^eaae  him  better.  The  trend  of  the  American  people,  as  we  judge  it,  is  for 
more  stories.  All-story  publications,  without  a  picture,  sell  largely.  We've 
been  mixing  fact  and  story,  as  we  thought,  judiciously.  The  plate-matter, 
83mdicate  story  of  commerce,  with  its  thb  web  of  foundation  and  very  un- 
likely happenings  doesn't  get  into  our  pages.  We  want  stories  with  thereal 
shaker-apple-sauce  flavor.  Never  anything  like  it  anywhere  else.  Just 
tastes  of  Vermont.  Takes  you  right  back  to  school,  the  camp,  the  woods, 
the  village.  That's  the  kind  we  prefer  to  print.  And  there's  a  foundation 
for  all  of  it.  More  than  half  truth  in  most.  We  don't  have  to  scrape  for 
ideas  here  in  Vermont  They  just  crop  right  out  of  the  soil  like  the  boulders. 

We  hope  and  think  the  migazine  breathes  an  influence — a  personality. 
And  always  on  the  level.  A  copy  a  subscriber  handed  a  person  just  recov- 
ering from  an  illness  brought  us  "The  Experiences  of  Mrs.  Allen,"  spicy 
enough  for  anybody,  when  the  mood  is  on  you  Who  says  that  magazine 
didn't  carry  a  message?  It  seardies  out  the  people  of  a  teniperament,  the 
dyed-in-the-wool  Vermonters,  and  the  meeting  is  as  of  old  friends.  Other 
copies  win  dollars  from  new  readers  now  and  then — an  efTect  much  to  be 
desired.  If  this  spontaneity  and  radiation  contuiues  we  hope  for  a  vigorous, 
pleadag  magazine  some  day. 

If  you've  never  seen  anything  in  The  Vermonter  from  your  part  of  the 
county — perhaps  it's  up  to  yon.  Some  parts  of  the  state  are  slow  to  realize 
the  privilege  oi  publication  this  magazine  offers.  It's  your  magazine.  Why 
not?   We  just  attend  to  the  presentation  of  what  you  send  us. 

"  Ketch  holt ! "  and  help  glorify  Vermont 

Chas.  R.  Cummings. 


THIS  PICTURE  i«  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Smith,  a  jeweler  and  amateur  photographer 
^fll  I  Fair  Haven,  who  takes  pleasure  in  helpinc  ua  along  pictorially.    He  writes 

I  that  tCbr  Vrnnonlrr  ia  a  friend  of  the  whole  family  and  that  his  little  girl  i«  al- 

I  ways  interested  in  the  "pictures  in  Papa's  book."    The  harvest  scene  on  the 

^^^^L         cover  of  the  November  number,  which  the  little  Miss  is  holding  attests  Mr. 
Smith's  skill  in  protraying  nature,  as  does  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
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JANUARY,  19M. 

Runaway  Pond 

•Y  WILLAMCTTA  PRC8TON. 


UNTIL  June  3rd,  1810,  Long  Pond 
was  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  It 
was  on  high  land,  surrounded  by  dense 
forests,  and  the  absence  of  roads  or  path- 
ways showed  that  "no  foot  of  man  ere 
came  that  way."  It  was  a  mile  long,  a 
half  mile  wide  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  cleep.  The  outlet  was  at  the 
south,  it  being  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Lamoille  river.  The  northern  and 
eastern  banks  were  steep  hillsides,  covered 
with  evergreens,  but  the  soil  proved  to  be 
only  a  foot  deep,  covering  a  treacherous 
quicksand.  To  the  west  a  mountain  rose 
abruptly  skyward.  It  was  covered  with 
white  birches  to  the  water' s  edge.  Directly 
north,  but  in  a  valley  below  was  Mud  Pond 
with  an  outlet  at  the  north  whidi  supplied 
power  for  a  grist  and  saw  miU  four  miles 
away. 

The  spring  oi  1810  was  very  dry.  Little 
rain  had  fallen  and  the  stream  was  low. 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  owner  of  the  mill,  pro- 
posed digging  a  channel  for  the  short  dis- 
tanoe,  only  eighty  rods,  and  letting  a 
portion  of  the  water  from  Loi^  Pood  down 
to  replenish  Mud  I'ond. 

June  6th  was  election  day  across  the  line 
in  New  Hampshire,  their  former  home. 
How  better  could  thev  celebrate  the  demo- 
cratic victory  they  were  sure  would  come 
even  if  their  votes  were  lacking,  than  to 
cut  this  channel? 

Mr.  Wilson  left  his  wife  at  the  mill  and 
with  the  men,  about  fifty  in  all,  they 
ascended  the  hfll  and  began  work.  They 
found  they  had  to  dig  only  about  twenty 
rods,  as  then  the  water  could  run  down 
hill  to  the  lower  pond,  and  it  was  finished 
bdbre  dinner.  A  few  inches  incrustation 
was  left  to  hold  the  water  in  check  until 
they  had  bad  their  dinner  and  celebration 
and  then  the  ieuting  begun.  Soon  it  was 
noticed  that  die  water  hi^  stq>ped  running 
through  the  narrow  channel  they  had  made 
for  it.     A  heavy  rumbling  sound  was 


heard  The  ground  beneath  their  feet  be- 
gan to  tremble. 

Spencer  Chamberlain  jumped  into  the 
ditch  to  find  the  cause  and  sank  into  the 
quicksand  to  his  arm-pits.  They  had  to 
pull  him  out  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

Laige  chunks  of  earth  with  trees  stand- 
ii^  were  broken  off  and  engulfed  in  a 
whirlpool  of  angry  waters  which  came  in 
clouds  of  spray  far  above  their  heads. 
Land  and  trees  on  either  side  seraied 
plunging  dow  n  a  chasm.  The  entire  forest 
seemed  to  be  whirling  about  and  sinking 
with  the  pond.  The  ground  beneath  them 
was  moving  and  as  they  sprang  to  a  higher 
point,  Mr.  Wilson  first  thought  of  his 
wife. 

"My  God,  what  will  become  of  her?" 
"Run,  Chamberlain,  run,*'  called  the 

men  in  quick  response. 

As  runner  and  wresder  he  had  no  equal 
among  the  settlers.  He  waited  now  for  no 
second  bidding.  Throwing  off  his  jacket, 
he  began  his  race  with  the  runaway  pond. 
But  twenty-five  minutes  had  passed  since 
the  channel  was  finished  but  the  bed  of 
the  pond  could  be  plainly  seen,  and  this 
torrent  of  water  had  already  cut  a  channel 
one  hundred  and  seventy-live  feet  deep  and 
fifty  rods  wide,  taking  in  tow,  rocks,  pieces 
of  land,  trees,  whatever  obstacles  opposed 
its  onward  career. 

When  it  reached  Mud  Pond,  its  force 
was  so  great  that  it  lowered  that  pond  and 
the  surrounding  country  fifteen  feet.  On 
the  east  and  west  of  Mud  Pond  were  hills, 
coming  together  at  the  north  in  a  grand 
semi-circle,  in  fact,  overlapping  each  other, 
and  the  brook  would  wend  its  way  between. 
The  runaway  pond,  gathering  fresh  im- 
petus from  its  ai  ?  ;sion  of  water,  swept  all 
the  timber  from  these  hillsides  in  its  mad 
rush. 

Chamberlain  was.  meantime,  racing  for 
life,  under  the  shadow  of  the  eastern  hills, 
his  path  constantly  obstructed  by  fallen 
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timber  swept  from  the  high  ledges.  Twice 
he  was  nearly  caught  by  the  water  but  es- 
caped and  made  for  higher  ground. 

From  this  narrow  valley,  Barton  river, 
coming  from  Stone  Pond,  turns  directly 
north.  All  about  was  a  dense  growth  of 
soft  timber  which  caught  the  debris  carried 
along  by  the  runaway  and  dammed  the 
waters  for  an  instant.  Both  water  and 
man  were  about  a  mile  from  the  Wilson 
Mill.    Which  would  win? 

The  jam  broke  with  terrific  force,  taking 
pieces  of  land  from  the  hillsides  and  carry- 


ing sun  had  saved  the  wife  of  his  friend. 
What  matter  if  he  did  not  recover  from  the 
strain  to  the  day  of  his  death,  forty  years 
later? 

Two  hundred  rods  north  of  the  mill  was 
a  swamp  of  young  cedars,  and  this  being 
the  lowest  point  reached  by  the  waters, 
they  deposited  much  of  their  burden  leav- 
ing rocks,  trees,  soil  and  sand  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet  and  forming  the  foundation 
of  the  present  village  of  (ilover. 

About  three  o'clock  that  same  afternoon. 
W.  C.  Brown  of  Barton  village  heard  a 


IN  THE  BED  OF  RUNAWAY  POND,  GLOVER,  VT..  LOOKING  NORTH. 


ing  them  onward,  with  the  trees  still  stand- 
ing upon  them,  like  floating  islands.  Then 
came  another  long  gulch  and  the  waters 
piled  up  again. 

Here  Chamberlain  gained  upon  his  foe 
and  passed  the  mass  of  water  which  seemed 
like  a  wall  seventy  or  more  feet  high. 
Coming  in  sight  of  the  mill,  he  saw  a  horse 
tied  at  the  door  and  knew  Mrs.  Wilson 
must  be  within.  She  was  so  frightened  at 
his  appearance  that  she  could  not  move, 
and  he  had  to  seize  her  by  the  arm  and 
drag  her  up  the  bank  just  as  the  waters 
rushed  by.  They  came  up  to  about  his 
waist,  but  he  held  fast  to  a  sapling  and 
drew  them  both  to  a  place  of  .safety.  He 
had  won.    His  five  mile  race  in  the  broil- 


strange  roaring,  and  seeing  a  column  of 
water,  twelve  feet  high  coming  down  upon 
them,  he  called  to  his  family  and  they 
started  for  the  hill  at  the  west,  which  they 
reached  in  safety  as  some  large  elms  caught 
the  drifting  trees  and  another  jam  was 
formed.  This  threw  the  water  both  ways, 
so  the  house  was  not  swept  away  although 
the  waters  came  above  the  eaves.  When 
the  family  returned  ne.xt  day,  they  found 
that  a  pan  of  milk  which  had  been  left  on 
the  table  had  been  lifted  by  the  waters  and 
lowered  again  without  spilling  a  drop. 

On  the  eastern  hill,  beyond  Barton  vil- 
lage were  a  tew  settlers  and  a  school  house. 
The  teacher  dismissed  school  and  they  all 
went  out  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  watched 
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the  oncoming  torrents.  At  the  southwest 
was  a  piece  of  land,  about  two  acres,  which 
was  several  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
swamp.  This  was  lifted  up  and  carried 
along,  an  i^and  in  the  mubt  of  swirling 
waters.  A  mile  fitrther  on,  this  was  crushed 
and  broken  to  pieces  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
and  the  mass  of  debris  thus  formed  another 
dam,  setting  the  waters  back  and'  turning 
Uie  whole  valley  into  a  large  lake. 

Directly,  this  in  tiurn  gave  way,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  waters  was  thrown  against 
the  opposite  hill  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  As  it  turned  from  this,  a  great 
whirlpool  threw  trees  into  the  air,  roots 
foremost,  or  witii  interlacing  limbs  which 
would  be  snapped  asunder  like  pipe-stems, 
with  a  report  like  that  of  a  cannon.  As 
this  struck  the  next  hill,  the  whirlpool  re- 
formed. The  rent  in  this  hill  can  be  seen 
from  the  windows  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
trains  as  one  is  carried  swiftly  northward. 

Turning  due  south  again,  the  runaway 
pond  had  a  clear  majestic  sweep  to  Lake 
Mcmphremagog  which  it  reached  about 
sunset,  raising  the  water  in  that  lake  a  foot. 

June  25,  1810,  Joseph  Owen  wrote  a 
sister  in  Ccxinecticut: 

"I  must  inform  you  of  a  flood  we  had  here 
lately.  On  the  6th  of  Jane  a  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Wheelock,  Sheflield,  Glover  and 

Barton  got  together  to  drain  a  pond  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  tish  and  to  help  Mr.  Wilson's 


A  Southerner's  Mistake. 

■  V  KATC  L.  BUCK 

A  crowded  street-car  is  the  scene 
Of  the  story  I  relate; 
The  place,  a  city  of  renown. 
In  a  dbtant  southern  state : 
A  stately  matron  entered, 
With  hair  of  snowy  white. 
And  j^lanced  about  expecting 
A  seat,  as  her's  by  right 
In  all  that  crowd  just  one  man  stood ! 
And  as  she  took  his  place, 
She  said,  while  smiling  proudly, 
As  she  looked  him  in  the  face — 
**God  bless  the  South !  there'sjust  one  State 
Where  gentlemen  are  bred  ; 
And  any  one  would  know  at  once 
Vour  state,  young  man, ' '  she  said  ! 
Then  smiled  the  gallant  stranger. 
And  bowed  with  courtly  grace  ; 
"I  thank  you,  Madam,  for  those  words — 
Vermont  is  my  native  pbce  V* 


mills  whidi  lay  in  that  part  of  Glover.  They 
began  digging  at  the  north  end  of  the  pond  and 
soon  had  a  channel  so  the  water  could  run  out 
that  wav.  This  pond  was  about  300  feet  higher 
than  the  other  pond  which  lay  So  cods  to 
the  north.  The  sand  which  formed  the  shore 
of  the  pond  gave  way,  and  the  water  ran  out 
like  a  torrent,  cutting  a  channel  to  the  very 
l>ottom  of  the  pond,  127  feet  deep.  The  bed  ot 
the  pond  is  now  dry  as  any  mill  pond  that  had 
been  drawn  off  the  same  length  of  time. 

"The  waters  of  the  two  ponds  rushed  along; 
cwrying  everything  before  them.  The  Witson 
mills  went  down,  not  a  vestige  of  them  has  been 
seen  since.  The  waters  then  covered  .Mr. 
Cobb's  farm  from  two  to  four  or  six  feet  deep, 
then  came  to  my  farm.  The  waters  came  up  to 
the  eaves  of  the  house  but  did  not  carry  it 
away.  It  left  about  four  feet  of  fine  quicksand, 
as  fine  as  a  flour,  all  over  my  meadow  land  ana 
carried  away  all  my  timber,  leaving  great  jams 
of  trees  and  rocks  fifteen  tu  twenty  feet  high. 

"The  ponds  reached  the  lake  (Memphrema- 
gog, )  a  half  hour  after  sunset.  When  it  came 
down  through  Glover  it  was  fitly  fleet  deep  and 
left  mud  and  debris  twenty  feet  deep.  It 
raised  the  water  of  the  lake  a  foot  and  riled  it 
so  that  all  the  fish  ran  up  Rlack  river.  They 
have  caught,  near  the  falls  there,  five  tons  ot 
fish.  All  the  fish  from  the  pond  to  the  lake 
have  died  or  run  up  the  smaller  streams.  All 
the  bridges  are  waslied  away  and  the  damage 
is  great. 

"If  the  stuff  that  it  has  left  on  my  land  is  not 
good  for  anything  it  has  done  me  I500  worth  ot 
damage  as  it  has  covered  fifty  acres  of  my  best 
land  with  six  feet  of  fine  sand  and  carried  ofl 
timber. 

I  talk  of  coming  down  in  August 

This  from  your  brother, 
Joseph  Owen." 


The  Turn  of  the  Wheel. 

'TpHE  question  of  Senatorial  succession 
has  occupied  popular  attention  not  a 
little  since  the  opening  of  the  year.  The 
editor  thinks  the  election  of  crucial  import 
for  Vermont  We  must  preserve,  in  state 
and  nation,  the  mdependence  of  a  boasted 
heritage,  and  leave  small  cause  for  the 
nonchalant  attitude  of  citizens  who  believe 
everything  in  politics  "  fi.xed"  in  advance. 
The  State  has  many  great  men.  We 
commend,  to  succeed  Redfield  Proctor, 
as  Senator,  Carroll  S.  Page  of  Hyde  Park, 
equally  a  man  of  the  people,  an  acknowl- 
edged leader,  with  presence  and  ability 
to  preserve  Vermont's  prestige  at  the 
National  cajMtal. 
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Safe  Old  Ned. 


AUNT  Kate  had  never  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  automobiles.  From  the 
time  she  had  seen  the  hrst  one,  she  had  in- 
sisted tiist  no  power  on  earth  could  make 
her  get  into  one. 

"John"  said  she  one  morning  to  the 
nephew  whom  the  was  visiting,  *'I  hear 
your  brother  Henry  has  a  touring  car. 
What  has  he  done  with  poor  Old  Ned?" 

"Oh,  he  keeps  him  just  the  same"  an- 
swered John  Newton,  **  for  emergencies  I 
suppose. ' ' 

"Yes,  yes,"  continued  Aunt  Kate  dis- 
gustedly, "I  can  see  through  the  whole 
thing.  The  old  machine  breaks  down  and 
then  he  ^oes  and  gets  Ncd  and  draws  the 
thing  home." 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Aunt  Kate," 
fctumed  her  nephew.  "He  has  Ned 
when  he  wishes  to  take  anyone  to  ride 
who  is  airaid  in  the  car.  Yourseli,  for 
inslanee,"  with  a  hnigh  and  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"You  can  make  all  the  fun  of  me  you 
wish, "  said  his  aunt,  '*but  to  tell  the  truth 
I  was  just  wondering  how  I  was  to  get  up 
there  but  if  he  still  keeps  old  Ned  it  will 
be  all  nght." 

"Oh  yes,"  responded  John,  "I  saw  him 
yesterday  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  when 
you  wished  him  to  come  after  you." 

"Well,  I  guess  you  may  say  that  I  will 
not  go  up  until  to-morrow  evening  and 
then  I  can  visit  through  the  day  with  you 
and  Laura. ' ' 

Accordingly,  the  fottowing  evening, 
Henry's  voice  was  heard  to  shout  out 
"Whoa,  Ned,"  and  he  came  rushing  into 
the  house  and  greeted  his  aunt  in  his 
usually  cordial  manner. 

"  Mollie  told  me  to  be  sure  and  drive 
old  Ned  so  you  would  not  be  afraid,  Aunt 
Kate,"  he  said  in  answer  to  her  inquiring 
look. 

"Well  I  am  so  glad  you  did,"  she 
hastened  to  reply,  "for  nothing  could  in- 
duce me  to  get  into  that  automobile  of 
yours.  Whatever  tempted  vou  to  spend 
your  money  so  foolishly  Henry?"  asked 
the  old  lady. 

"I  really  don't  know  myself,  unless  it  was 
to  keep  in  style,"  he  answered  thoughtfully. 

"Style  or  no  style,"  returned  his  aunt, 
"I  would  not  risk  my  neck." 


With  this  remark,  she  went  into  the  hall 
and  hastily  put  on  her  wraps  and  returned 
to  the  sitting-room. 

'*I  almost  wish  I  had  not  promised  to  go 
over  with  you  to-night,  Henry,  it  is  so 
very  dark.  I  just  looked  out  the  door  and 
I  couldn't  see  a  thing." 

"  Ekm't  bade  out  now,  Auntie,  old  Ned 
has  been  over  the  road  so  many  times  that 
he  could  go  home  blindfolded  and  never 
lose  his  way.  I  will  land  you  safely,  you 
wait  and  see,"  said  Henry,  going  out  after 
the  horse  and  wagon. 

He  was  soon  heard  to  drive  up  to  the 

front  porch  and  the  familv,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, went  out  to  bid  Aunt  Kate  good- 
night. 

•*I  m^t  have  brought  out  a  lamp," 
said  Laura  as  she  stepped  out  on  to  the 
veranda.  "I  didn't  realize  how  dark  it 
was." 

"Never  mind,  now,"  said  Henry,  "for 
Aunt  Kate  and  I  will  be  half  way  home  by 
the  time  you  get  back." 

•*How  did  you  happen  to  come  with  a 
two-seater?"  asked  Aunt  Kate  as  he 
helped  her  into  the  wa^on  with  one  hand 
whue  he  hdd  the  lines  widi  the  odier. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  a 
lot  of  bagg^age  and  we  could  ride  easier, 
too.  The  carriage  is  at  the  shop  for  re- 
pairs and  the  old  wagon  has  a  vei^  narrow 
seat,"  he  responded. 

Henry  clucked  to  old  Ned  and  the  two 
started  homeward. 

"It  is  queer,  but  I  came  away  and  for- 
got to  put  my  glasses  on,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "and  I  can't  see  a  thing.  You  will 
drive  careful,  won't  you  Henry?" 

"Certainly,  Aunt  Kate,  and  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly  the  last  time  1  rode  out  with 
you,  I  was  told  that  about  every  one  you 
had  ridden  with  had  tipped  you  out  e.xcept 
myself.  I  don't  think  Irom  that  record 
that  you  ought  to  worry  much." 

The  rest  of  the  drive  was  occupied  by 
asking  and  answering  the  usual  amount  of 
questions  which  are  forthcoming  between 
people  who  have  not  met  for  sometime. 

"It  don't  seem  to  me  I  ever  came  over 
this  road  so  quickly  in  my  life  before." 
said  the  old  lady  as  Henry  drove  into  his 
own  dooryard. 
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"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  you  were 
here  Aunt  Kate,"  he  answered  promptly, 
"and  you  have  forgotten.  I  guess  we 
we  will  go  round  to  the  shed  door  if  you 
don't  mind." 

' '  Oh  no, ' '  she  said  ' '  we  will  go  in  care- 
fully and  surprise  Mollie." 

"Whoa,  Ned,"  said  Henry,  as  he 
helped  his  aunt  up  the  steps  where  she 
waited  for  him  to  go  to  the  barn  and  un- 
harness the  horse.  He  soon  returned  and 
they  went  into  the  house  together.  Mollie 
greeted  her  heartily  and  after  the  usual 
round  of  welcome,  turned  to  Henry  and 
asked  :  ' '  How  did  it  happen  you  went 
down  in  the  auto  after  Aunt  Kate  when 
you  knew  she  was  afraid  to  ride  in  one?" 

Henry  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  questioning  look  upon  his  face,  but 
Mollie  quickly  added  :  "You  needn't  try 
to  look  innocent  for  I  went  out  to  the  barn 
after  you  were  gone  and  I  heard  old  Ned 
whinny,  which  scared  me  out  of  about  a 
year's  growth. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  own 
up.  I  thought  it  was  the  only  way  to  ever 
get  Aunt  Kate  to  ride  in  our  auto,  and  so 
I  took  the  chance.  I  hope  she  won't  be 
angry." 

The  poor  old  lady  was  too  astonished  at 
first  to  speak  but  when  she  found  her  voice 
she  said  with  a  laugh:  "That  accounts 
for  the  two  seats,  the  quick  time,  etc.,  but 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing  Henry  Newton, 
you  won't  ever  play  that  game  on  me 
again,  for  I  shall  walk  or  else  travel  by 
daylight." 


In  buying  Maple  Syrup 

see  that  the  label  of  a  Vermont 
maker  is  on  the  can. 

Be  suspicious  of  alleged  syrup  recommended  at  a 
dollar  or  dollar-ten  a  gallon,  without  label. 

Here,  even  in  Vermont,  low-priced,  unlabeled,  short-weight 
syrup  is  taken  in  trade  by  merchants  to  be  palmed  off 
on  the  unsuspecting. 

Look  for  the  Label. 

The  honest  maker  stands  behind  his  goods. 


Sons  and  Daughters  of  Vt. 


PRESIDEirr  W.  0.  PARMENTBR. 

Sprlnfrfleld.  Mruia.  hiui  an  enthiitiaNtip  niMioclAtion  nt 
HotiM  and  DHiiKhii<n>  of  Vornioiit,  with  thrMr  nffloprM  for 
I90S:  TrpB.  Mr.  W.  ().  Piirnif  ■  pr;  Ut.  Vlr.'-Hmi.  Mr  F. 
A.  Wheeler;  2d.  Vler-l'r««(i.  Mr.  F.  W.  Knrk«-r:  »d.  Vlce- 
Vtvu.  Mm.  I'.  K.  DeWolf:  Ser.  Bthan  Allen;  Trt-nn.  MIh 
Flora  B.  Holman:  Rx<^utivn  ('omnilttpe.  Mr.  H.  M.  Arm. 
utrnBR.  Mr.  C.  E.  Uullla.  Mr.  H.  E.  Streeter.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Uiitk'r.  Mm.  O.  M.  UoultM ny,  Mr.  F.  E.  I.ndd.  MIm 
(irare  U  Connor.  The  uitK-linir"  nn>  held  th<*  necond 
Tuesday  evenlnn  of  each  nirinth  In  the  (»dd  Fellows 
UulldlnK.  Cynrhou  Stre«>t.  After  thehualneHH  liiattended 
to,  the  evenInK"  are  Miient  iHK-inlly  or  with  a  mimical  or 
literary  proicram. 
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History  of  the  Vermont  Division, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  U«  S.  A. 


LIKE  many  other  similar  org^anizations 
whose  local  institution  and  develop- 
ment are  of  slow  growth,  ihe  Vermont 
Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. ,  had 
been  in  existence  for  several  years  and  had 
enlisted  the  activities  ol  promising  young 
men  in  many  parts  of  the  state  before  the 
Division  beg^an  lo  "find  itself,"  become 
proudly  conscious  of  its  established  being 
and  the  fralemal  fellciwshtps  that  were  cen- 
tering in  it,  and  to  literally  move,  (in  the 
familiar  phrase  of  conventions,  ^  "to  make 
the  temporary  organization  permanent." 
At  this  stage  it  was  discovered  that  tor  the 
first  tour  years  of  the  Division  the  records 
were  very  meagre  and  that  some  parts  and 
deudls  that  would  make  the  history  ol  its 
career  precise  and  interestii^  were  utterly 
lost. 

However,  it  is  known  that  the  Provis- 
ional Division  of  Vermont  was  organised 

about  January,  1883,  and  that  J.  C.  Ruth- 
erford, of  Burlington,  was  appointed  Pro- 
visional Colonel  The  lour  pioneer  Camps 
of  the  Division,  mustered  uiraer  his  admin- 

istration,  were 

Theodore  S.  Peck  Camp,  No.  i,  Brandon, 

February  28,  1883. 
John  S.  Tyler  Camp,  Na  a,  Brattleboro, 

March  2.  18H3. 
Edwin  F.  Reynolds  Camp,  No.  3,  Rutland, 

March  23,  1883. 
Capt.  Frank  Ray  Camp,  Na  4,  Benning* 

ton,  July  23,  1883. 
The  Division  hdd  its  first  Encampment 
in  1883  at  Burlington  and  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  glance  at  this  list  of  names  of  ihe 
ofiicers  elected  or  appomted  at  that  time 
as  the  roll  of  pioneer  leaders  in  the  organ- 
ization  :  Colonel  Fletcher  D.  Proctor, 
Proctor;  Lieutenant  Colonel — C.  O.  Mea- 
cham,  Brandon;  Major — Wells  Valentine, 
Bennington;  Surgeon — J.  C.  Rutherford, 
Burlington;  Chaplain — Charles  L.  Wood- 
bury, Burlington;  Division  Council — Henry 
Barrows,  Brandon;  Osman  D.  Clark,  Mont* 

rlier;  Henry  T.  Cushman,  Jr.,  Bennington; 
Wales,  Jr.,  Brattleboro;  W.  K.  Chamber- 
lain, Burlington;  C.  F.  R.  Jenne,  Bratlie- 
boro.  Adjutant — Edmund  R,  Morse, 
Rutland;  Quartermaster  —  George  H. 
Webb,  Rutland;  Inspector -C.  R.  Fish, 


Brandon:  Mustering  officer — E.  L.  Bige- 
low,  Brandon;  Judge  Advocate  -C.  C. 
Famham,  Bradlord;  Ordnance  Officer^ 
C.  F.  R.  Jenne,  Brattleboro. 

During  this  administration  the  Order 
made  nourishing  gains,  fifteen  Camps  be- 
ing mustered. 

The  second  annual  Encampment  was 
held  at  Rutland,  June  27,  1884,  and  elected 
L.  V.  Green,  of  Rutland,  Colond.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  three  more  Camps 
were  mustered. 

The  third  annual  Encampment  was  held 
at  Rutland,  May  6,  1885,  elected 
C.  F.  R.  Jenne,  of  Brattleboro,  Colonel. 
Seven  camps  were  mustered  during  his 
administration,  and,  with  the  assembling  of 
the  fourth  annual  Encampment  at  Brattle- 
boro, June  r,  1886,  with  Colonel  Jenne 
presiding,  we  begin  to  have  the  first  of 
anything  like  permanent  records  and  de- 
tailed reports. 

It  was  during  Colonel  Jenne's  adminis- 
tration that  the  Division  tirst  obtained  a 
charter,  the  price  paid  for  the  same  being 
raised  by  private  subscription.  The  charter 
bore  the  names  of  Fletcher  D.  Proctor, 
Louis  V.  Green,  Qarenoe  F.  R.  Jenne, 
George  E.  Terrill,  W.  S.  Drenan,  Frank 
H.  Allen,  W.  E.  Gordon,  Orvice  R.  Leon- 
ard, Mortimer  K.  Headle,  Henry  Barrows, 
Louis  D.  Green,  Charles  O.  Meacham, 
Fred  E.  Terrill,  Wells  Valentine,  W.  Day- 
ton Moore,  Ernest  T.  Griswold,  William 
H.  Sears,  Fred  P.  Thompscm,  George  F. 
Root,  and  Roswell  L.  Frost. 

From  this  time  on  the  Division  flourished 
in  numbers  and  grew  stronger  in  its 
finances  until  its  annual  encampments  be- 
came as  numerou.sly  attended  and  attracted 
quite  as  much  and  as  favorable  public  at- 
tention as  any  of  the  State  conventions  of 
orders  of  its  class. 

Durinjj  the  administration  of  John  E. 
Fox,  of  Burlington,  Colonel  in  i887>i888, 
the  Vermont  Division  was  represented  at 
an  Encampment  of  the  Commandery-in- 
chief  for  the  first  time,  Fred  L.  Eaton,  ol 
Montpelier,  being  the  delegate  to  the  Eu- 
campment  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August 
17  19.  1SR7.  Since  thf-n  the  Division  has 
borne  its  proportionate  share  in  the  couo- 
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cils  of  the  national  organization  and  Ver- 
monters  have  at  various  times  been  honored 
with  appointment  to  offices  in  the  Com- 
mandery-in-chief. 

Members  of  the  Vermont  Division  have 
at  all  times  been  prominent  in  the  impor- 
tant aftairs  of  town,  county,  and  state  and 
have  played  a  useful  part  in  the  serious 
activities  and  interests  of  Vermont  life  gen- 
erally. The  Governor  ol  Vermont  to-day, 
His  Excellency,  F"letcher  D.  Proctoi,  ot 
Proctor,  is  a  Past  Colonel  of  the  Division 
and  one  of  its  iounders. 

At  the  outbreak  ol  the  war  with  Spain 
in  1898,  Vermont  Sons  of  Veterans  had  the 
first  opportunity  of  their  generation  to  re- 
spond to  a  call  for  the  armed  defence  ol 
the  nation  and  they  volunteered  for  ser- 
vice under  the  flag  of  their  lathers  with  the 


same  patriotic  ardor  that  they  had  inher- 
ited from  their  fathers.  Vermont's  quota 
of  troops,  however,  was  very  small,  hun- 
dreds ol  men  volunteered  who  could  not 
be  enlisted,  and  when  the  volunteer  regi- 
ment was  finally  made  up,  comparatively 
few  members  of  the  Division  were  enrolled 
in  it.  The  seventeenth  annual  encampment 
of  the  Commandery-in-chief  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  September  12-14,  1898,  directed  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  Roll  of 
Honor  to  include  the  names  of  members  ol 
the  Order  who  enlisted  in  the  war  with 
Spain  and  also  voted  to  bestow  u]X>n  each 
veteran  a  bronze  war  service  cross  made  ol 
the  metal  ot  captured  Spanish  cannon. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  com- 
piling this  record  and  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  it  it  is  complete,  but  the  roll  lor 
Vermont  as  given  in  it  is  as  follows: 


JOHN  E.  FOX, 

Colonel.  iSS7-»S. 
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Camp  No.  i ,  Barre — Past  Captain  Louis 
N.  Gauthier,  first  sergeant,  Co.  E,  istlnf., 
Vt.  Vols.  ;  Charles  L.  Gauthier,  corporal, 
and  Paul  Gladue,  private,  same  command. 

Camp  No.  i8,  St.  Johnsbury— Carl  M. 
Morris,  corporal,  and  Herman  A.  Paige, 
private,  Co.  D,  ist  Inf.,  Vt.  Vols. 

Camp  No.  24.  Bradford— Walter  C. 
Andros,  corporal,  Co.  G,  ist  Inf.,  Vt  Vols. 

Camp  No.  36,  St.  Albans— Past  Division 
Commander  Frank  L.  Greene,  Captain  Co. 
B.  ist  Inf.,  Vt.  Vols;  Past  Captain  John 
G.  Norton,  sergeant-major,  ist  Inf.,  Vt. 
Vols. ;  Ora  T.  Culver,  quartermaster  ser- 
geant, Co.  B,  ist  Inf..  Vt.  Vols. 

Camp  No.  37,  Randolph— Rodney  H. 
Slack.  Vernon  L.  Slack,  Warren  H.  Slack, 
privates.  Co  F,  ist  Inl.,  Vt.  Vols. 

Camp  No.  39.  Calais — Past  Division 
Commander  Herbert  S.  Foster,  captain 
Co.  C.  2oth  I'.  S.  Inf ;  Dustin  L.  George, 
private.  Co.  H,  ist  Inf,  Vt.  Vols. 


H.  O.  BIXBY, 

Colonel.  1S90.91. 


E.  T.  GRISWOLD, 

Division  Colonc-I,  1*^^9-1/0. 
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FRANK  L.  GREENE, 

Divikion  Commander, 

Camp  No.  46.  Cambridge — George  M. 
Bixby,  private,  Co.  M,  ist  Inf..  Vt.  Vols. 

Camp  No.  72,  Danby— John  E.  Stearns, 
private,  Co,  D,  21st  U.  S.  Inf. 

Camp  No.  75,  Lyndonville — Gerald  W. 
Mills,  private,  Co.  L,  ist  Inf.,  Vt.  Vols. 

The  following  men  have  been  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  Division  in 
the  office  of  Colonel,  as  it  was  styk-d  until 


the  administration  of  Herbert  S.  Foster 
during  which  the  name  was  changed  by  the 
Commandery-in-chief  to  Division  Com- 
mander: 

(Provisional)  J.  C.  Rutherford,  Burlington,  now 
at  Providence,  R.  I. 

1883  Fletcher  D.  Proctor.  Proctor. 

1884  I^uis  V.  Green,  Rutland,  whereabouts 
unknown. 

1885  Clarence  F.  R.  Jenne,  Brattleboro,  died 
May  31,  1905. 

1886  George  E.  Terrill,  Underhill.  died  De- 
cember 28,  184^9. 

1887  John  E.  Fox,  Burlington,  now  at  Oakland. 
Cal. 

1888  Fred  L.  Eaton,  Montpelier,  now  at  Sioux 
City,  la. 

1889  Ernest  T.  Griswold.  Bennington. 
189a  Herljcrt  O.  Bixby.  Chelsea. 

f*Kimball\V.  Morse,  Randolph,  now  at 
1891       Barre.  Vt. 

(  Herbert  S.  Foster,  Calais. 

{•Frank  L.  Greene,  St.  Albans. 
George  O.  Webster,  St.  Albans,  now  at 
Berlin,  Germany. 

1893  William  M.  Sargent,  South  Royalton. 

1894  Frank  L.  Greene,  St.  Albans. 

1895  Edward  T.  Monahan,  Underhill,  now  at 
Boston,  Mass. 

1896  Arthur   I.    Howe,   Brattleboro,   now  at 
North  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

1897  William  W.  Lapoint,  Barre. 

1898  William  W.  Lapoint,  Barre. 

1899  Ira  E.  Morse.  Cambridge. 

1900  Elmer  E.  Perry,  Barre. 


E.  T.  MONAHAN, 

Division  CommAndcr,  iSy5-96. 


A.  I.  HOWE, 

Division  Commander,  1S96.97. 
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W.  W.  LAPUINT, 

Division  Commander,  i8o7-9S-99.  ; 

1901  Clinton  j.  Smith,  Huntineton. 

1902  Fred   \v.  Spear,    Mancnester,   now  at 
Bennington,  V't. 

1903  Arthur  L.  Cheney,  Morrisville. 

1904  Robert  C.  Smith.  Burlingfton. 

1905  John  B.  Ripley.  Lyndonville. 


I.  E.  nORSE, 

Division  Commander,  iSg9iflO. 

1906  ClifTord  E.  Bliss,  Calais. 

1907  Fied  E.  Terrill,  Burlington. 

'  Rrsigncd.  Vacani-y  filird  by  eleocinn  by  Division  Council 

The  Division  has  held  twenty-five  annual 
Encampments  since  its  organization,  in 
years  and  at  places  as  follows: 


E.  E.  PERRY, 

Division  Commander,  tgocvot. 


CLpnON  J.  SMITH, 

Division  Commander,  1901-ni. 
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1883, 


Burlington;  1884,  June 


37,  Rutland;  1885,  May  6,  Rutland;  1886, 
June  I.  Bratlleboro;  1887,  June  i,  Bur- 
lington; 1888.  ^^av  ^3  Montprlirr;  1889. 
June  12-13.  Benningtun;  1890,  July  9-10, 
St.  Albans;  1891.  June  24-25,  St.  Johns- 
bury;  1892,  July  6-7,  Brandon;  1893,  June 
7-8,  Bratileboro;  1894,  June  26  28,  Mor- 
risville;  1895,  June  19,  St.  Albans;  1896, 
June  30,  July  1-2,  Manchester;  1897,  June 
29-30,  July  I,  Lyndon ville;  1898,  July  7, 
Barre;  189(1.  June  15,  Bradford;  1900, 
]une  19-21,  Bristol;  1901,  June  26-27, 
&8ex  Junction;  1902,  June  18-19,  ^b^x 
Junction;  1903,  June  16-1S,  Stowe;  1904, 

iune  8-9,  Burlington;   1905,  June  13-14. 
lichford;  1906,  June  36-27,  Lyndonville; 
1907,  June  4-6,  Hard  wick. 

The  Encampment  this  year  will  be  held 
at  Bennington  June  10- 11. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Division  are : 

DIVISION  COMMANDER. 
Fred  E.  Terrill,  Burlington. 

SENIOR  VICE-COMMANDER. 

D.  H.  Hollisler,  North  Mootpclier. 

lUNIOR  VICE-COMMANDER. 

Will  L.  White,  Hardwick. 

DIVISION  COUNCIL. 

E.  G.  Reed,  Chelsea, 
Col.  H.  S.  Foster,  North  Calais. 
B.  G.  Kidder,  Rochester. 

DIVISION  SECRETARY-TltEASURER. 

Charles  G.  McGaffey,  Burlington. 

DIVISION  COUNSELOR.  - 

A.  N.  Camp,  Morrisville. 

DIVISION  CHAPLAIN. 

A.  W.  Getchel,  North  Montpelier. 

DIVISION  INSPECTOR. 

Ernest  L.  Lambert,  Benoinj^on. 

i  rvisION  PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTOR. 

Frank  L.  Greene,  St.  Albans. 

DIVISION  CORRESPONDENT. 

Robert  C.  Smith,  Burlington. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  OBJECTS 


Founded  upon  a  trust  in  Almighty  God,  with 
a  realization  that  under  His  beneficent  guidance 
the  free  institutions  of  our  land,  consecrated  by 
the  services  and  blood  of  our  fathers,  have  been 
preserved,  and  upon  a  true  allegiance  to  the 
go\  crnment  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
pledging  fidelity  to  law  and  order,  this  society 
declares  its  objects  to  be: — 

First.— To  peipetuate  the  sacrifices  of  our 
fiithers  and  their  services  for  the  nuuntenance 
of  the  Union. 

Sfccmd — To  inculcate  patriotism,  to  teach 
truthful  history  and  to  s|  ':  c;f  i  ,ind  iistain  the 
doctrine  of  equal  rights,  universal  liberty  and 
justice  to  all. 

Third  help  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  all  honorably  dis* 
charged  Union  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  to 
extend  aid  and  protection  to  their  widows  and 
orphans,  and  to  honor  the  memories  of  their 
heroic  dead  through  historical  exercises  and  the 
proper  observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  Union 
Detenders'  Day. 

/btrfiil.'— To  aid  and  assist  worthy  and  needy 
membsis  of  our  Order. 

ELtGtRILITV  TO  MEMBERSHIP 

All  male  descendants,  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  of  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  who 
served  in  the  Union  Army  or  Navy  dnrin|;  the 
War  of  1861-65.  and  who  were  in  the  service  at 

the  r1f>';e  of  said  war,  or  who,  by  reason  of  death 
or  honorable  discharge,  severed  their  eannec- 
tion  tliorewitli  bn lure  the  close  of  said  war,  or 
whose  ancestor  is  admissible  to  the  Grand  Army 
ofthe  Republic, shaUbeeligible  to  membership: 
provided,  that  no  pecMm  shall  be  eligible  who 
has  ever  been  convicted  of  any  inlamons  crime, 
or  .vho  has,  or  whose  father  has,  ever  borne 
arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  off  America. 

INFORMATION  FOR  OFFICERS  OF  CAMPS 
The  standing  of  Camps,  and  the  efficiency  ot 
its  othceni,  are  judged  largely  hy  the  prompti- 
tude and  correctness  with  which  quarterly  re- 
ports are  rendered.  On  the  last  meeting  night 
of  the  quarter,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
never  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  quarter,  the 
F'irst  and  ijuartermaster  Sergeant*  should  pre- 
sent their  reports  to  the  Camp  Commander, 
who  should  personally  see  that  tney  are  correct 
in  every  particular,  sign  and  forward  them  to 
the  Adjutant,  with  per  capita  tax  enclosed. 

CAMP  CHARTERS 

Blank  applications  for  Camp  charter  may  be 
procured  from  the  Division  Commander.  Char- 
ter fee,  (including  ritiia!'^  e'c.,  i  fss.rx).  Appli- 
cations for  charter  must  be  signed  hy  not  less 
than  twenty  male  descendants,  eiglitr-  n  ears 
old  or  over,  of  honorably  discharged  Union 
soldiers,  sailois,  or  marines,  who  served  In  the 
war  of  i86i-6s. 

VKRMONT  STATUTES 

Seclio/i  /v^>-'  A  person  not  entitled  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  departmenis  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Sons  of  Veterans, 

or  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  who  wilfully  wt^ars 
the  badge  of  any  of  said  Societies,  or  uses  the 
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W.  L.  WHITE, 

Senior  Vice  Uiviiion  C<>ninian<lcr. 


E.  G.  REED, 

Oivikioii  Council. 


D.  H.  HOLLISTER, 

|,  V.  Division  Cimnnandcr. 


A.  W.  GETCHEL, 

DivioioD  Ch«pl»in. 


B.  G.  KIDDER, 

Divi«ii>o  Council. 


A.  N.  CAHP, 

Division  Counselor. 


A.  S.  HOLBROOK, 

Uclegittc  Nat.  Enc.  K/17. 


G.  E.  CARLET, 

^  ment.  iW- 
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E.  L.  LAMBERT, 

Diviiion  liiS[>«c(>'ir. 

same  to  obtain  assistance  within  this  Stale,  shall 
be  guilty  ol  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  fined  not  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  or  both. 

Division  and  Camp  officers  are  directt-d  to 
see  that  the  above  law  is  enforced. 
By  order  of 

FRED  E.  TERRILL. 

Division  Cotnmander. 

C.  G.  McGAFFEY, 
Secretary. 


C.  G.  McGAFFEY, 

Division  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


F.  E.  TERRILL, 

Divi<-inn  Cninniander,  iy07-oS. 
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Art  in  a  Sugar  Orchard. 


BV  M.  STAl 

NATURE  had  dipped  her  brush  in 
but  three  colors  to  paint  the  New 
England  landscape  that  bright  March 
morning  and  had  used  simple  flat  tones, 
exquisite  in  thor  purity  : — blue  for  the  sky, 
.  white  for  the  snow  (with  more  blue  in  the 
shadows)  and  a  soft  brown  for  the  trees. 
The  nmplictty  of  the  coloring,  as  though 
laid  on  with  broad,  sweepinj^  strokes  ac- 
cented with  a  few  sharp,  crisp  touches, 
produced  an  efiect  of  stately  grandeur. 

The  sturdy  Vermont  youth  did  not  real- 
ize  that  he  was  steppin}^  into  a  picture, 
making  it  all  the  more  interesting  by  the 
added  note  of  moving  brown  whioi  he  un- 
consciously contributed,  along  with  sharp- 
broken  blue  shadows  which  marked  his 
every  step  in  the  deep  snow  ;  in  fact, 
neither  the  color  scheme  nor  the  composi- 
tion of  the  charming  winter  landscape 
made  any  impression  on  him.  He  was 
dimly  aware,  however,  that  in  some  subtle 
way,  life  in  itself  seemed  an  unusually 
beautiful  thing  this  bright  morning.  Cer- 
tain details  were  not  lost  on  him ;  he  noted 
every  old  crow's  nest  high  in  tiie  scraggy 
pines,  he  stooped  to  examine  carefully  tiny 
tracks  in  the  glistening  snow  and  he  men- 
tally calculated  from  the  number  of  buck- 
eta  hanging  on  the  trees  about  him,  the 
extent  of  the  crop  of  sugar  to  be  expected, 
weather  holding  favorable. 

Drip—drip— dowlyand  steadily  dropped 
the  sap  into  the  buckets.  The  young  man 
lifted  one  of  the  heavy  pails  from  its  hook 
and  raising  ii  to  his  lips  drank  deeply  of 
the  sweet,  cold  liquid.  A  flock  of  snow- 
birds fluttered  above  him,  finally  'alightinj^ 
on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  dislodging  long 
lines  of  soft  snow  whidi  fell  almost  noise- 
lessly. Drip — drip— drip — not  only  did 
the  sap  musically  drop  into  the  heavy 
buckets,  but  an  indefinable  drip  seemed  to 
be  pulsating  in  the  air  and  throbbing  under 
the  snow. 

The  young  man  made  his  way  to  a  road, 
roughly  broken,  leading  to  a  sort  of  shanty 
with  but  one  small  grimy  window  visible. 
The  purpose  of  the  hut  was  made  evident 
by  the  smoke  which  curled  from  its  clumsy 
chimney  and  the  aroma  of  boiling  sap 
which  hung  heavily  on  the  still  morning 
air.    The  quavering  notes  of  a  sort  of 


rondo,  halt  chant,  evidently  sung  by  one 
well  declined  in  years,  floated  out  into  the 
cool  sunlight. 

When  die  youth  arrived  at  the  broad, 
wide-open  door,  he  looked  into  a  low, 
dingy  room,  not  particularly  alluring,  and 
but  poorly  lighted.  A  lantern  hung  on  a 
post  near  the  centre,  but  it  threw  only  a 

sickly,  yellow  light  on  the  flt;ure  of  an  old 
man ;  he  was  bending  forward  over  a  long 
black  pan  of  bubbling,  frothing  syrup 
which  rested  apparently  on  a  brick  oven. 
Without  ceasing  to  lightly  stir  the  foaming 
liquid,  he  glanced  up  as  the  young  man 
standing  in  the  doorway  cut  off  the  light, 
and  greeting  the  visitor  with  a  kindly  word, 
he  instantly  relapsed  into  the  wavering 
chant,  it  would  not  have  required  a  vast 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  have  pictured 
him  a  vision  of  some  ancient  alchemist,  for 
his  white  hair  and  beard  appeared  vapor- 
ous and  indistittct  throi^  the  tiiidc  slesm 
which  rose  from  the  broad  surface  of  the 
pan,  while  his  deeply  furrowed  face  seemed 
about  to  vanish  at  every  flicker  of  the  lan- 
tern light,  which  fluttered  like  some  mon- 
strous firefly.  One  could  fancy  the 
wavering  chant  a  weird  incantation  to  the 
Gods.  He  bent  low  over  the  boiling  syrup 
with  an  aspect  as  grim  and  anxious  as 
though  the  li(]uid  were  a  molten  metal  to 
be  transmuted  into  gold. 

Empty  wooden  firkins  and  tin  paib  com- 
pleted the  furnishings  of  this  interior,  un- 
less one  took  into  consideration  the  cano- 
pies of  cobwebs  which  stietclied  across 
cracks  and  corners.  Two  tubs  were  filled 
to  the  brim  with  snow  firmly  pressed  down. 
On  one  of  these  the  young  man  soon 
poured  the  cup  of  hot  syrup  which  the 
' 'alchemist ' '  had  gracioudy  {voffered  him; 
then  as  it  hardened  in  shiny,  waxv  pools, 
he  ate  it  from  the  tip  of  a  small  wooden 
paddle. 

After  a  few  moments,  first  casting  a  fur- 
tive glance  in  the  direction  of  the  old  man, 
the  youth  thrust  a  hand  into  his  hip 
pocket  and  brought  to  view  an  oblong  case 
of  smooth  unvarnished  wood  fastened  at 
one  end  with  a  hmge  of  leather  and  at  the 
other  with  a  tiny  strap  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. On  the  upper  side  were  cut  the  let- 
ters "J.  S.  B." — ^initials.    He  opened 
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the  case  disclosing  a  small  paddle  of 
whitest  wood,  scrupulously  sand-papered, 

reposing  in  a  place  skilfully  whittled  to 
receive  it.  As  he  turned  it  over  and  over 
ill  an  abstracted  manner,  footsteps  Hrere 

heard  without,  and  with  an  air  of  guilty 
confusion  he  hastily  concealed  his  clever 
bit  oi  handiwork,  and  glanced  up  to  see 
Avr  standing  in  the  doorway.  Then  the 
youth  who  had  not  observed  Nature's 
masterly  handling  of  color  in  the  landscape, 
suddenly  was  acutely  aware  off  a  picture 
whose  every  outline  and  tint  he  knew  by 
heart.  The  blue  he  had  not  noticed  in  the 
sky  he  now  perceived  in  two  shining  eyes; 
tiie  whiteness  of  the  snow  which  had  foiled 
to  impress  him  in  the  tranquil  wooded 
scene,  he  now  was  pleasantly  aware  of  in 
the  even  white  teeth  which  were  disclosed 
by  smiling  lips ;  the  unnoticed  dark  tones 
in  the  trees  he  now  admired  in  the  wavy 
brown  hair,  appreciating  also  that  Nature 
had  drawn  further  on  the  infinite  variety 
of  her  palette  and  bad  lightly  touched  the 
locks  with  gold  ;  he  knew,  too,  that  those 
ruddv  cheeks  were  glowing  with  a  color 
which  gsve  warmth  and  life  to  the  charm-> 
mg  picture.  Who  shall  say  that  true 
artistic  appreciation  did  not  dwell  in  the 
bosom  of  this  stalwart  young  Vermonter? 

 ^  

CONVERSION. 
mt  r.  e.  robinson. 

IN  th*  evenin'a  at  th'  post-office,  after  th' 
games  of  checkers,  we  oftentimes  set  an' 
smoke  an'  talk  over  th'  various  events  of  th' 
day:  what  Theodore's  a-doin'  down  t'  Wash- 
in'ton;  th'  improvements  that  th'  (^.ran^e  is 
tryin'  t'  git  for  th'  fanners;  an'  sometimes, 
maybe,  th'  process  of  distiUin'  cider  brandy. 
One  night  th'  talk  took  a  theological  turn  an'  a 
(juestton  arose  as  t'  th'  derivation  an'  exact 
meanin'  of  Conversion  A  young  chap  from  th' 
'cademy  over  to  Amity  give  I's  some  L.ttiii 
terms  an'  twisted  'em  'round  till  Conversion 
had  some  symptoms  of  orthodoxy,  but  th'  com- 
pany didn't  seem  t'  be  satisfied.  After  a  while 
Site  White  tamed  t'  me.  ''Hemy.'*  says  he. 
"let  s  )iave  your  Opinion  an'  see  if  it  adum- 
brates some." 

"Sile."  says  1,  "I  shy  at  that  word,  but  if  you 
mean  that  it's  a  little  illustration  you're  wantin', 
maybe  I  can  fiU  th'  bill  " 

Then  I  went  on  t'  tell  'em  this  little  story, 
just  as  I'm  goin'  t'  tell  it  t'  you,  t'  prove  th* 
origin  of  Conversion  i  ,  self  int'rest,  but  that,  in 
one  case  at  least,  th'  result  of  it  has  been  grati- 
fyin'. 

It  was  somewhere  about  ten  years  ago,  if  I 
remember  rig^t,  that  they  held  revival  meetin's 


overt'  th*  Holler.  Three  or  four  mtniMerB  was 

there  an'  they  took  turns,  sot'  speak,  atsmudg- 
in'  out  th'  unregen'rate.  There  wa'nt  no  other 
excitement  in  the  country  'round  an'  'most 
everybody  was  attendin';  some,  Is'pose,  from 
tnie  religious  int'rest  but  most  of  'em  from 
cnrioH^  an'  a  derive  for  amuaemeiit  You 
couldn't  exactly  pot  me  in  either  cbns:  I  wa'nt 
much  on  religion  iti  them  times,  maybe,  but  I 
never  was  no  hand  t"  tn  iU  th  (  hurch-members 
with  (lisrespei  t;  I  atteiicied  th'  meetin's.  some, 
I  s'pcjse.  because  it's  a  man's  nature  t'  tag  along 
an'  do  what  th'  rest  are  doin',  but  mostly  'oount 
of  Rutbie  Ferrars.  Ruttaie  wa'nt  no  ranlin'  re- 
former an'  ^e  didn't  take  no  great  part  in  th* 
meetin's;  but  for  all  that  she  had  her  ideas  on 
religion  an"  she  was  bound  that  I  should  have 
'em  too.  Dozens  of  times,  I  reckon.  1  il  asked 
her  t'  marry  me;  but  always  she'd  put  me  oft 
with  an  evasive  answer  that  turned  away  wrath 
but  didn't  settle  my  spirit  none.  Finally — an' 
it  happened  about  this  time  I'm  tellin'  you  of, 
long  towards  th'  last  of  th'  meetin's— 1  got 
desperate. 

"Ruthie."  says  I.  "il  I'll  listen  t'  th'  minister 
an'  try  t'  do  as  he  says,  will  you  have  me?" 
An*  she  promised  she  would. 

That  night  I  went  t  th'  meetin'  leelin'  sort  of 
discons'late  lik<-,  but  determined:  th'  ways  of 
th'  world  looked  terrible  allurin',  viewin'  'em 
in  retrospect  as  you  might  say,  but  I'd  made  up 
my  mind:  if  harkin'  t'  a  minister  would  git 
Rtithie,  I'd  hark.  For  over  an  hotir  I  set  tiiere 

hearin'  nothin'  but  th'  usual  talk  an'  nothin'  at 
all  that  seemed  t'  apply  t'  me;  I  couldn't  help 
l)ej;innin*  t'  feel  a  little  relief  in  my  mind, 
thougii  I  was  worried  about  what  Ruthie  would 
say:  then  we  come  t'  th'  ex'tation  they  give 
bdRire  closin*.  Th'  minister  that  said  th'  closin* 
remarks  was  a  good  man  an'  he  had  a  terrible 
nice,  earnest  way  of  talkin',  but  sometimes  he'd 
get  mixed,  like,  in  his  speech;  he'd  git  in  all  he 
wanted  t'  say  an'  he'  make  it  all  clear  t*  you 
but  if  you'd  seen  what  he  said  in  print,  I  s'pose 
'twould  a  reminded  you  of  a  natehwork  quilt, 
much  as  anything.  He  got  up  t*  speak  an*  we 
kept  nice  an'  still,  for  we  liked  the  old  man. 
Says  he: 

"  I  been  wishin'  more  ^ood  might  be  done  in 
this  place;  I  been  prayin'  for  KSn*  I  b'lieve 
'twill  oome  t'  pass.  May  evwv  mam  in  this 
place  be  compelled  t*  turn  t*  Goo— or  zvomamV* 

He  meant  all  riRht,  hut  he  was  some  mixed, 
same  as  nsu:il  I  coiiidn't  help  a  grinnin*. 
Here,  thinks  I.  is  counsel  I  can  follow;  an'  I 
turned  t'  Ruthie.  She  wa'nt  lookin'  towards 
me  but  th'  red  was  tintin'  her  cheek  an'  I  knew 
she  understood,  i  reached  ontan'  put  my  hand 
over  hers  where  h  lay  on  th*  seat.  Th*  fingers 
strug(;Ied  a  little  an'  tried  t'  git  away,  then  they 
lay  still  in  mine;  then  Ruthie  snuggled  close, 
an'  I  knew  thst  th'  nnoke  of  my  sacrifice  had 
rose. 

Polks  may  say,  as  th'  Deacon  did  that  nif^ht 
at  th'  store,  that  my  story  don't  prove  nothin* 

but  mv  own  levity.  I  don't  know  as  it  does 
myself,  for  1  ain't  much  on  logic;  but  this  much 
I  know,  me  an'  Ruthie  has  lived  happy  now  for 
several  years  an'  I  ain't  once  regretted  th'  de- 
cision made  in  th'  little  old  school-house  down 
t'  th'  Holler. 
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**  Mignonette." 

By  Theresa  Bums. 

WOULD  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  about 
"ma  Mignonette?"  Probably  you  have 
never  heard  of  her,  although  she  tells  me 
charming  little  stories  of  you  people  whom  I  do 
not  knuw,  bat  love,  because  ol  her  word-pic^ 
tuns  of  you. 

In  the  llrat  piece,  in  order  to  see  her.  you 
must  forget  how  many  long"  hours  you  have 
been  confined  in  office,  kitchen,  or  school; 
you  must  have  not  a  whit  of  care,  whether 
Hughes  is  a  good  Republican,  or  not;  or  if 
there  will  ever  be  a  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  You  must  live  for  a  few  mo* 
ments,  at  least,  in  a  realm  of  dreams.  You 
must  think  of  the  "might-have-beens."  Then, 
and  only  then,  if  you  could  wander,  as  I  have 
done  to  the  abode  of  "ma  petite  amie,"  and 
whisper  softly,  she  will  come.  1  know  she  will, 
for  though  she  is  capridous,  she  will  never  mi 
you  when  you  need  her. 

Jufta  moment  about  her  abode.  Vou  would 
never  imagine  it  as  the  home  of  a  bewitching 
little  Queen  Mab,  I  know;  for  in  the  daytime 
and  to  people  whom  the  world  calls  practical, 
it  is  onlv  a  bridcei  over  an  erratic  little  stream, 
called  the  Bbick  River,  and  near  a  dirty  old 
shoddy  mill.  But  there  are  the  &ll8,—asd  there 

is  Mignonette. 

Just  at  night,  when  the  moon  is  rising,  is  her 
time  to  frolic.  That  is,  when  she  is  happy, — 
for  even  a  wee  bit  of  a  fairy  may  be  lonesome, 
and  have  a  big,  "uncomly"  lump  in  her  throat, 
so  that  she  can't  carol  her  fascinating  Httle  niel> 
odies.  But  she  has  one  faculty,  not  possessed 
by  any  of  my  other  friends,  namely,  she  always 
helps  you,  no  matter  in  what  mood,  tense,  or 
declension,  you  happen  to  appear  in.  When  I 
am  happy,  the  Uttfe  One  pirouettes,  sings 
dainty  little  airs,  and  laughs  with  such  childish 
^lee  !  When,  on  the  contrary,  I  go  to  her,  feel- 
mg  very  sober,  and  knowing  for  sure,  that  this 
naughty  world  is  growing  naughtier  every  hour, 
she  sits  close  to  me,  and  tells  me  little  tales  ot 
liapfttness  and  kindliness,  which  she  has  heard 
or  seen,  during  her  day  of  wandering  along  by 
the  course  of  the  river.  And  when  I  am  angry, 
and  think  that  even  the  Little  One  herself  is 
hateful,— then  she  moves  along  with  such  a 
majestic  grandeur,  and  rythmical  motion,  that 
I  loifet  ny  anger,  and  thmk  only  of  the  words 
tlutt  aeem  to  echo  to  her  motions. 

"For  men  may  comr,  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  jfo  on  forever. ■' 

But  when  I  love  her  best,  and  I  think  you 
would,  is  when  the  wind  blows  straight 
from  the  north,  and  she  dances,  laughing  and 
singing,  and  making  quaint  little  grimaces  at 
surly,  old.  Monsieur  Wmd.  Little  she  cares  for 
bis  threats  and  growling,  and  little  care  I,  as  we 
aland  and  sing,  m  the  teeth  of  the  gale, 
••Blow,  ye  windi,  beigho! " 

Now  111  tell  you  a  Httle  secret,  if  you  won't 

tell.  Little  Mignonette,  said  to  me  to-night, 
"Please  write  to  The  V'f.rmonter  and  tell  the 
dear  oni-*  through  that,  about  nie.  Ther«  .ire 
so  many  whom  I  can  help,  and  love,  if  you'll 
only  tell  them."  So  I've  told  you,-^d  Mig- 
nonette tvUl  do  the  rest. 


California's  Offering, 

By  EMM,J^nsUf, 

THE  challenge.  "What  has  California  to 
offer  to  this.'"  found  on  the  cover  of  a  re- 
cent edition  of  The  V^ermonter,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticecL  As  a  loyal 
daughter  of  Vermont,  liurfiom  her  native  hilb, 
let  me  reply. 

California,  although  not  inclined  to  be  so 
prodigal  of  Nature's  winter  covering  as  is  her 
sister  State  of  the  East,  yet  realizes  that  winter 
cannot  be  perfect  without  snow,  so  she  resn 
her  lofty  mountain  peaks  to  receive  and  coo- 
dense  the  moisture  necessary  to  produce  it. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  summer,  far 
above  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  the  fertile  south- 
ern valleys,  she  spreads  her  soft  mantle  ot 
dazzling  whiteness  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  a 
vision  of  beauty  to  all  who  behold  it. 

The  snow  on  Mount  Lowe  this  season  has 
attracted  hundreds  of  visitors  for  whom  the 
simple  game  of  snowballing  lias  not  kwt  its 
charm. 

In  the  high  valleys  above  Kedlands,  there  are 
at  present  six  feet  of  snow  on  the  level,  trails 
are  blocked  and  the  degree  of  cold  is  unusual, 
while  below  in  the  valley  tourisis  enjoy  the  novel 
experience  of  seeing  snow  fields  Ironi  a  profu- 
sion of  green  foliage  ami  brilliant  flowers. 

San  Bernardino  has  just  had  a  "snow  battle" 
in  the  business  streets,  a  wagon  load  of  snow 
haviqg  been  bnnight  from  the  mountains  for 
this  rare  amusement. 

Once  last  winter  the  snow  extended  into  some 
of  the  lower  canons  of  tiie  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains. The  schools  of  Monrovia  were  given  a 
holiday  so  that  the  pupils,  with  their  teachers, 
might  go  to  Sawpit  cafion  to  play  in  the  snow. 
If  children  in  Vermont  could  take  a  trip  three 
miles  from  home  in  January  to  play  in  fields  of 
buttercups,  their  delight  would  be  no  keener 
than  that  of  the  Caliiornia  children  romping  in 
the  snowy  canon. 

Sitting  in  this  sunny  spot,  I  look  up  over 
groves  of  ripening  oranges  to  snow  not  very  far 
away,  on  a  peak  near  Mount  Wilson,  and  for 
this  one  winter,  at  least,  am  willing  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  nearer  accjuaintance. 

In  passing  along  the  street  one  day,  I  heard 

a  young  girlsinging: 

•Mingle  beUs,  Jlnfle  beUa,  jiagte  dl  the  wav. 

On,  what  iw  ft  ttto  rid*  m  ■  omJmiw  opes  tMgli'*— 

and  I  thought  of  what  one  must  miss  in  a  land 
where  sleighs  are  not;  but  looking  about  at  the 
semi  tropical  plants  and  fruit-laden  trees,  feel- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  sunshine  and  breathing 
in  with  soul  and  body  the  indescribable  atmo- 
sphere of  this  "Land  of  the  Afternoon,"  I  felt  a 
profound  respect  for  the  law  of  compensation. 


IT  appears  a  condition  of  the  future  that  pos- 
sesBOffB  of  great  wcaldi  nmst  restrict  outward 
show  of  IL  Bnvy  and  batted  agitaie  the  Icia 
feftunaie  and  acts  of  violence  recur  with  etann- 

ing  frequency.  The  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
know  no  lil)erty  and  America  —  the  asylum  of  the 
persecuted,  is  surcharged  with  unrest  in  foreign 
tongues.  Vermont  is  maligned  by  factors  of  this 
element  in  one  of  our  cities  and  none  can  fanss 
the  end. 
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So  now  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  place 
a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  every  school -boy. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best  if  the  country  is 
to  maintain  its  position  as  an  arbiter  of 
peace.  Perhaps  it  will  aid  in  establishing 
in  the  boy  a  sense  of  obedience  and  respon- 
sibility, now  very  much  needed.  Germany 
(our  ally  if  signs  count  for  anything)  re- 
quires five  years  army  service  of  every 
young  man.  But  we  hate  to  think  of  more 
gun  proficiency.  The  3.000,000  "  sports- 
men" the  country  has  today,  deplete  our 
forests  of  game  fast  enough. 

What  do  you  say  about  a  playground 
for  the  boys  and  girls  the  coming  summer? 
It  is  not  too  early  to  think  of  it.  One  or 
two  Vermont  towns  are  taking  measures  to 
establish  them  and  best  of  all  each  will  be 
near  the  center  of  the  village.  Many  Mas- 
sachusetts places  have  playgrounds  and 
Playground  Committees,  making  a  report 
each  season.  Swings,  sand  boxes,  ball- 
field,  games  and  shade  meet  with  favor 
from  all.  This  is  the  best  way  to  encour- 
age young  America  to  grow  up  sturdily. 
Play  may  not  have  met  with  approval  in 
your  day,  but  allowance  is  made  for  it  now. 


^|'i|ij|ii|ii|ii|n|ii|<i|ii|ii|ijii|P|i;|i:|>i|i.|ii|i<|ii|h|ii|ii|ti|iilli|H|ii|i>| 

i  Vermonters 
I  Attention  1 ! 

I  Are  you  interested  in  Ver-  I 

I  mont  Post  Cards?    Cards  | 

I  in  four  to  seven  colors  of  | 

I  Vermont  in  all  her  natural  | 

I  beauty,   her  mountains,  | 

1  rivers,  lakes  and  villages.  | 
I  i 
i   Write  us^  wc  can  supply  you.  | 

1  12  for  25c.  25  for  50c.  50  for  «1.  { 
I  NO  TWO  ALIKB.  | 

?  Special  attention  f^vcn  to  collecttons  s 

"  for  Vermont  associations  and  individ-  ? 
^        uals  of  cards  from  entire  state.  = 

I  Green  Mountain  Card  Co.,  | 

I       White  River  Junction,  Vt.  | 

^l>'lll|H|ill<l|l'l>l|ll|M|l'|ll|ll|ll||i|il|.l|K|  .|ll|>l|ll||i|il|ll|"|ll|ll|ll|" 


Copyright  1908  by 
Hart  Schaffncr  it  Marx 


^otu  about 

^^ou'll  never 
be,  or  see 
anybody,  better 
dressed  than 
we'll  do  it  for 
you  with  Hart 
SchaflFner  & 
Marx  Varsity. 

•1=  C  Here's  one  of 
the  models;  all 
wool,  perfect 
tailoring;  and 
we'll  fit  any 
man — big,  fat. 
thin. 

These  clothes 
r-  (irr  made  right. 

BROS., 

White  River 
Junct.,  Vt. 


|5ound  Leg^l 

How  to  kepp  thorn  sound,  how  to  ro- 

movp  prowths  h«^l  cuts  and  wounds, 
ciirt<  Curb,  Splint,  5pavln,  RlnKl>one. 

The  bcsft  burseiiHui  kunw  it'»  by  luuug 


0 


KENDALUS 

Spavin 
Cure 

Us«d  26  Yearm. 

CanjUMmvllle,  Mo. 

I>r.  n.  J,  KouUlI  Co  , 

li  rvniHirg  Fall*.  Vt. 
Gepilftmai  9  lease 
tenj  mo  OM  of  your 
b<-.k»,  "A  Tmtiv  on 
U>e  llnrtc  ami  hii  Dli- 
eavn."  IUrcl>ecn  minjf 
Tour  Kendall'i  St>arln 
Cur«  liBia  1179  as  J 
bare  found  ItO.  K. 
Your*  truly. 
MART  Fhtf<V. 

Oanik«Hi^iMa  UftiiCo. 
PKioc  ail  aa. 

Orealoxt  known  lltil. 
nMnt  for  fuiillj  ui«t* 
All  tlratcirlou  Mil  It. 
A<»»pl  no  nub«tittit.' 
QrtmX  tKH'k,  "Tr*a|. 
•••  •■  lh«  H»ru," 
frflo  ot  driiL'irUta  or 

Dr.l.J.  KeaAaUCo.. 

BM*bart  ralta,  Tl. 
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Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OF 
JUNCTION  H0U8B  AND 


Livery,  Feed  «<" 
Boarding  staue. 


Good  Teama  and  Careful  Drivers. 
WUte  KlTcr  JaaetloB,  Yt. 


Agents  Wanted 


in  every  village  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  and 
Canadian  Provinces,  where  we 
have  no  representative,  to  buy 
for  us 

Hides,  Calf  Skins,  Sheep 
Pelts,  Tallow  and  Bones 

AND  TO  SELL 

Page'a  Perfected  Poultry 
Food. 

WE  FURNISH  CASH. 

H  £  PA  y  THE  FREIGHT. 

Addresi  for  Tcnm 

Carroll  S.  Page, 

HYDE  PARK,  VT. 


This  is  Fowler's  Automatic 
Draft  Regulator  &  Ventilator, 

placed  in  the  pipe  between  stove,  fur- 
nace, boiler  or  heater  and  dlimaqr* 
Clt  wvw  tuntand  fiiel. 
CitB  fltw  «edeB  govcma  dwfiie  pofsedy 

during  windy  days  and  nights. 

^  It  stops  overheating,  lessens  chimney 

fires,  makes  fewer  clinkers  in  iitmaoe, 


prevents  burning  out  of  i^tca. 

IT  MTISIOT IBSTUI      W  FUEL 

li  ii  dmplc  adiuMabl*  lai  caaaot  cnriodc.  No 
other  tbcnBOtCU  of  retabtor  rcquirrd.  No  beatlM 
ippantni  li  conplrtr  «  ith'M:)  it. 

All  alMS,  placed  by  us  or  your  tinamith. 

AddicM  for  circulars  and  prices. 

B.  B.  BA6LBT,  Iktts  liier  JiiKdiM.lt. 

NIATINa  AND  MUMaiNO. 


It  is  Possible 


aagrday  in 
the  year. 

Gaaruirrd  unJcr 
i;.  S.  Food  and  Onig 
Act  dJaaeM.  1905 

Amd/or^  dnmltir  and  Mce-LUL 

Yermont  fiaple  sugar 
makers'  market, 

Randolph,  Vt. 

Atency  o4  the  Vernont  Mapla  Sucar  Maken'  AMOciaiiMi. 
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Foods  an 


HANOVER  CRACKERS 

are  tliorottghly  taked* 

You  would  know  it  at  the  factory  by  the  sound  of 
the  crisp,  shon,  delicately-browned  Crackers  as  they 
tumble  from  the  oven  into  cmt  badcets — by  die 
firm*  licht  feel  of  each  Cracker — their  appetizing 
MToma-  and  by  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  making;. 

The  purchaser  finds  HANOVBRS  fresh  in 
flsvor,  always  crisp  and  ready  for  the  table,  and 
tiMir  UM  an  aid  to  bMlthy  tUs. 


Made 
Only  by 

Smith  6c 
Son, 

White 
River 
Junction, 
Vt. 


THE 


Illustrations 

in  this  and  other  issues  of  ©fje  Vennonter 
are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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WEST  LEBAAON,  If.  H. 

Rockland  Ai!iS 

on  the  Connecticut  river,  four  miles  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

Prepares  for  any  college  or  technical 
school  and  for  business. 


CL.>mitB  to  fifty  cadets,  with  one  teacher 
for  every  ten  boys  ^.Building  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone  with  modern  convenience. 

SPECIAL  RATES  to  bojrs  from 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

C  For  catalogue  and  other  publications, 
address  the  Superintendent, 

ELMER  ELLSWORTH  FRENCH,  A.  M., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

®nifaerfiitp  of  Vermont 
CoUege  of  iWebicine* 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

Numerous;  CUniti  j* 

J*   illoberate  Cxpen<e 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, addrcM 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  SccrcUry, 
BurllnttODi  Vermont. 


Vermont  ^cabemp. 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  #  Nine  modern  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  #  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  ^  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A   COLLEGE   FOR  TRAINING   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineerings 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT. 


'  i 

[Randolph  Sanatorium,  inc. 

W.  H.  GLADDING.  Superintendent. 
MISS  ELIZA  E.  FOLSOM,  Head  NufM. 

ThiN  wrl1-«<)ut|>|>pd  .Sanatorium.  |>l«aM«ntl.v  lo. 
rnted  amid  niont  hralthftil  mirmunillnfr".  ofTeni  a 
splendid  rptn'Ht  for  tlir  wtc-k  and  niiffvrInK' 

ThiircniKhly  r<>in|>c>tpnt  mpdiral  «klli.  efflrtrtit 
and  klndlv  nuriHMi.  niid  homelike  treatment  <<>n- 
■pliv  to  rfturn  iiatirnta  to  tbrlr  honm  w<*ll  and 
happy.  DfwratlnK  mom  provided  with  every- 
thing iDoderu  In  •urwry.  A  fine  record  of  nuc- 
ceMful  rawn.  A  well-ordered  Institution,  wbcra 
nature  and  tictence  aid  in  the  re«tnratlnn  of  health 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

AddrenSupt.  or  Head  Nurae.  RANDOLPH,  VT. 
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'pHE  most 
A  rharmlnfc, 
(lU-  t  u  rpHi|iie 
and  hraJtliful 
mr 1 1  o n  on 
t  b  i  •  ro  II 1 1  - 
rient,  nnd  thr 
plttcftuspend 
your  Tar»- 
tlon  Is  In  the 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

and  nlonic  tli«  whorPM  of  LAKE  CHANPLAIN. 

A  t>eauUful  brochure  KtrluK  h  cuniplelo  d«i«Tli>- 
tlon  of  nil  the  vIIIukwi  and  r*«ortB  located  on  the 
Hue  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  on  theahoreM  of  Lake  Cbamplulu.  almi  a  list 
of  Hotela  and  the  l>e«t  Kanill.v  HoniCM,  who  will 
take  ■umnier  b<iardem  at  prleea  ran^rlug  from 
$4.00  to  $10.00  |>er  week.U  now  ready  for  delirery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  «  i-ent«  for  p«)ataK«.  on  appli- 
cation to  E.  U.  nOYNTON.  N.  E.  V.  A..S80  Wa-h- 
In^ton  8t  ,  BoatoD.  <)r  A.  W.  ECCLESTONK.  S. 
P.  A  .  3.N5  Hroailwav,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

Q.  C.  JONES,  J.  W.  HANLEY, 

Oea'l  Manager.  0«n'l  Pataenger  Agt, 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor.  Vt. 


AND  BANITARV 


HOT  WATER.  8TEAM  AND  HOT  AIR 

Plumbing, 

»8Jr  line  of  Bath  Tuba,  CkweU  and  Fittings  In  STOCK. 

.Set  up  luiuediately  \>y  reliable  men.  —  WeentWnate. 


Heating 


GREENE'S 


W  arranted 


SMOFTJIR 


is  a  GUARANTEED  remedy 

for  Coughs,  Colds, 

Croup,  Bronchitis 
and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  affections. 

If  it  iiails  to  give  satisfaction  your 
druggist  from  whom  you  bought  it 
will  refund  your  money — TRY  IT. 

It  is  in  a  green  package. 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


1 


0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  qualit>',  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  st>'le  and  seasonable  goods. 

Every  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sells,  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.    Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


W&inbiot,  "Vt 


THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK.  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

DOnMAN  BRIDOMAN.  PNCSIOCNT, 

W.  B.  CRANOALL,  TREASURCR. 


Give  the  boy 
an  industrial 
education  :  : 


WOODSTOCK  INN.iVt.) 


the  far. 

Golf  Courer.  Cliarmint  Drivn. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Manager. 
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VERMONT'S  GREATEST  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION. 

national  Dfe  Tnsuraiicc  Company* 

MONTPELIER.  VERMONT. 

SSth  YEAR.  OPERATING  IN  31  STATES. 

INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  the  Company's  receipts, 
^1  $5,328,620.54,  exceeded  its  outRo  for  all  causes  by  $2,125,375.34.  The  payrr.ciits 
to  policy-holders.  $2,350,686.08,  made  during  that  time,  i»  the  largest  sum  ever 
paid  during  a  corresponding  period  tiiice  tbe  organization  of  the  Coinpai:y.  The  inrar- 
anoe  in  fovM,  $153,231,123.85,  leptfmUng  79,112  poUcica,  belong*  to  citisen*  otvmry 
Sim  in  tte  llnion. 


JOSEPH  A.  DB  BOER,  Ptvndem. 

JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  Vice-President. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice-President. 
08MAN  D.  CLARK,  SteMtaj. 


HARRY  M.  CUTLER,  Ttcasurer. 

A.  B.  BISBEE,  Medical  Director 
CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actuary. 
FRED  A.  HOWLAND,  OraawL 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Ap;ent.  Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 

B.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  St.  Johnsbuiy,  Vt. 

H.  £.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

T.  S.  PECK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 


FOREIGN  DRAFTS 

CFor  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  occasion 
to  send  money  abroad,  we  issue  drafts  payable  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 

C  People  traveling,  either  in  Ais  country  or  abroad, 

will  find  the  ::::::::: 

TRAVELERS'  CHEQUES 

sold  by  us  easily  convertible  into  cash,  wherever  they 

may  be.  Personal  identification  is  not  required, — the 
holder's  signature,  only,  is  sufficient.       :       :       :  : 


NATIONAL  BANK  of 
White  River  Junction. 


WHITE  RIVER 
JUNCTION,  VT. 


CAPITAL,  ;>  100,000. 


SURPLUS,  $20,000. 


at  the  Wlitoa  Rlwimwtloa  1^  (Mfiea  i 
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THE  VERMONTER 


A  STATE  INSTITUTION. 
THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organixed  A.  D.  1828.  OF    MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  jrrovvth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 

Lowest  Possible  Cost.  Its  losses  are  adjusted  and  ScC  VOUr  loC3.1  ASTCIlt. 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage.   —  ^  


GEO.  O.  8TRATTON,  Preaident. 
LOUIS  P.  GLEA80N,  Vice-President. 


JAMES  T.  SABIN.  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Tre«»ureT. 


N 


GTE  the  clean  class  of  advertising  in  (Ctje  Vrrmonttr.  Compare  it  with  any  other  publication. 
It  represents  firms  of  unquestioned  standing,  of  national  reputation  or  enjoying  an  increasing 
and  well  merited  business  in  Vermont. 


SAMUEL  1.  PINGREE. 

Prnidral. 

DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vice-PrCTidenl. 


ALFRED  E.  WATSON. 

Treararar. 

GEORGE  H.  WATSON. 

Ant.  TrcMorrr. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
New  Sarinf)  Bank  Block.  Maia  Siracl. 


BaDkint  Houri:  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  }  P.  M. 

Rccrirn  and  payi  drpotit*  neb  buiinrt*  day  in  the  rear. 
Home  Sarinri  Banki  loaned  FREE  upon  the  Initial 
depoait  ol  One  Dollar. 

Depoaiti  made  on  tbe  lint  lonr  buiineu  dayi  el  any  montk 
draw  inlerrf  from  tbe  IM. 

Inlrrrat  will  be  credited  to  depoiltora  January  lit  aad  July  iM. 
compoundint  twice  a  year. 

There  are  no  ttockbolden  in  tbia  bank.  All  tbe  eanilnt«<  lt«a 
expenscf.  beloncint  to  depoiiiori. 

ALL  TAXES  ARK  PAID  BY  THE  BANK  ON 
DEPOSITS  OF  S2000  OR  LESS. 

I  hU  InMitulion  ii  tubjert  to  the  nipervltioR  of  (be  State  In- 
(pector  of  Finance. 

No  money  of  ibe  hank  raa  be  loaned  to  aay  of  iti  officen. 

I'bii  Bank  prefer*  Vermont  aeruritirt  (or  tbe  ioreftBcat  ol  iti 
funda.  and  .ends  no  money  out  ol  the  mate  aadl  the  heme 
dcnaad  baa  been  met. 
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The  Rivers  of  Vermont 


BY  W.  L.  PAINE. 


TWO  river  systems  drain  our  state 
Whose  waters  widely  separate — 
Some  destined  for  the  northern  seas 
In  cold  St.  Lawrence  gulf  to  freeze, 
And  some  to  reach  Long  Island  Sound 
Where  south  winds  blow  and  sails  abound. 
Champlain,  the  lake  upon  our  west 
With  lovely  shores  and  isles  is  blest, 
And  commerce  touches  on  its  way 
The  docks  in  Burlington's  fair  bay. 
To  Champlain's  tide  five  rivers  go 
That  westward  from  the  mountains  f?ow, 
They  cross  Vermont's  rich  dairy  farms 
And  to  the  landscapes  add  their  charms. 
Doth  Pawlet  to  the  lake's  head  run, 
With  Poultney  joined  by  Castleton. 
The  Otter  Creek,  so  long  and  wide, 
Receives  Lake  Dunmore's  limpid  tide. 
Stands  Rutland  here,  and  quarries  grand 
Of  marble  prized  in  every  land. 
From  Fair  Winooski  in  the  Y 
One  may  the  State  house  dome  espy. 
This  river  doth  through  mountains  break 
And  plunge  down  gorges  to  the  lake. 
Still  farther  north  the  clear  Lamoille, 
Breaks  through  to  plains  of  fertile  soil. 
Missisquoi  strays  mid  alien  dells; 
Returning  soon,  the  torrent  swells. 


But  ah  !  these  waters  all  must  flow 
Through  Richelieu  for  realms  of  snow. 
Lake  Memphremagog,  calm  and  fair, 
Vermont  with  Canada  must  share. 
To  Magog's  shore,  three  rivers  glide — 
The  Black,  the  Barton  and  the  Clyde. 
Connecticut,  that  flows  serene, 
Two  lovely  sister  states  between. 
New  Hampshire  claims  as  all  her  own. 
Ill  may  V'ermont  her  loss  condone, 
But  still  it  drains  her  eastern  side. 
Eleven  rivers  swell  its  tide. 
The  western  banks  hath  Bellows  F'alls 
And  Windsor,  with  its  prison  walls. 
To  Bloomfield  small  Nulhegan  goes, 
To  Barnet  swift  Passumpsic  flows. 
Who  passes  down  this  valley  hails 
St.  Johnsbury  with  its  Fairbanks  scales. 
To  Newbury  old  comes  down  the  Wells, 
At  Bradford,  Waits  the  torrent  swells. 
Ompompanoosuc — long  in  name — 
Hath  Kly  mines  to  give  it  fame. 
White  River  drains  with  ample  flow, 
A  lovely  vale  as  tourists  know. 
By  winding  Quechee,  may  be  seen 
The  village  fair  of  Woodstock  green. 
Black  flows  southeast,  for  Springfield  bound 
To  blend  with  waters  for  the  sound. 
The  Williams  and  the  Saxton's  glide 
To  swell  this  ever  flowing  tide. 
To  Brattleboro,  West  descends 
And  with  the  onward  current  blends, 
But  lovely  Deerfield,  at  the  line, 
To  Massachusetts  we  resign. 
To  Hoosac  and  to  Battenkill 
Our  state  sends  many  a  charming  rill 
Whose  waters  of  the  Hudson  run 
And  drain  our  County,  Bennington. 
Well  may  Vermont  her  rivers  prize 
That  gleam  and  sparkle  in  our  eyes. 
And  may  her  sons  and  lovely  daughters 
Have  hearts  as  pure  as  are  her  waters. 


I  The  clear  Lamoille  break*  through 
to  plaint  of  fertile  aoil." 


Harvesting  the  Ice  Crop  in  Vermont. 


IThis  team  travels  back  and  forth  upon  the  ice-field  day  after  day,  scraping  snow,  marking 
tbe  ice  into  squares  It  Ice  a  great  checkerboard,  and  cutting  many  times  on  the  lines  one  way  of 
tht  pond  to  git  deep  do«m  and  leMea  the  work  of  the  eawycfs. 


The  icc-c«hce  are  floated  to  a  fdaaked  incline,  an  iron  clutch,  pendant  from  a  h«ndk(W 
dropped  behind  two  cakes,  the  hone  is  staited  forward,  and  the  cie«r,  sky-blue  blocks  mO** 
up  and  across  the  bonk  of  (he  icoervoir  and  down  the  hill  to  the  teams  below. 
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The  men  8«w  in  one  direction  only,  on  lines  previously  marked.  The  field  is  cut  the 
other  way  by  the  team,  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches,  When  the  saws  cut  back  to  this 
crevice,  a  long  chisel  is  inserted  in  it  and  the  block  pried  off. 


Two  and  two  the  300  pound  blocks  come  down  the  slide  from  the  reservoir.  When  they 
arrive  upon  the  loading  platform  at  too  great  a  speed  the  points  of  large  screws  are  turned 
up  through  the  planking  of  the  slide  to  retard  them.  A  dozen  teams,  taking  24  cakes  each, 
draw  the  ice  to  the  busy  village  in  the  valley,  where  railroad,  hotel  and  other  ice-houses  are 
ftUed  with  the  3,500  tons  from  one  cutting  of  the  reservoir,  and  covered  with  swale  hay 
against  the  coming  of  the  heated  season. 
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FEBRUARY,  1908. 

The  Solution  of  Silas  Pratt^s  Domestic  Trouble* 

BY  OflACC  BAflOCN  and  HELENE  FORD. 


JANE  Pratt  regarded  dubiously  the 
worn  steel  knives  which  she  was  polish- 
log  with  earth.  *'How  I  do  wish  Si  could 
get  together  enough  to  buy  those  silver 
knives  and  forks,  which  he  promised  me 
two  years  ago.  I  was  so  ashamed  the  last 
time  the  minister  came  to  tea,  and  we  had 
to  use  these  old  things.  The  spoons  are 
just  as  bad,  but  perhaps  I  can  save  enough 
from  my  turkey  money  this  fall  tO  buy  half 
a  dozen.  There!  That  makes  mc  think! 
I  hain' t  fed  those  little  turkeys  since  morn- 
ing." She  rose  stiffly  and  crossed  the 
yard,  overgrown  with  yarrow  and  caitttway 
towards  the  barn.  In  the  doorway  she 
Stopped  short,  forgetting  the  brood  of  tur- 
keys waiting  to  be  fed,  for  on  the  pegs 
opposite  hving  a  pair  of  elaborate  new  driv- 
ing harnesses.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
upon  the  glittering  brass  trimmings  and 
black  leather,  throwing  into  sharp  relief  a 
white  tag  attached.  She  approached  and 
turned  the  tag.  "Bridgeman  &  Co.  Fifty 
Dollars,*'  she  read.  She  tinned  awav 
angrily  to  the  house,  not  deigning  tO  acU 
mire  their  bright  newness. 

"Si's  said  right  along  he  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  those  knives  and  forks  for  me,  now 
look  at  those  harnesses!  Fifty  dollars,  and 
he  didn't  need  'em  any  more'  n  a  rat  needs 
two  taib.  He  c'n  buy  things  out  doors 
for  himself  but  think  of  the  things  I  have 
to  use  in  the  house."  She  glanced  scorn- 
fully about  the  kitchen,  at  the  clock  minus 
its  minute  hand,  at  the  warped  wooden  sink, 
then  at  the  stove  with  its  sagging  top,  and 
the  table  covered  with  brightly  %ured  oil- 
doth. 

"And  I  hain't  had  a  wash -wringer  since 
we  was  married,  and  I  haven't  got  but  one 
white  table  cloth  to  my  name.  Most 
women  wouldn't  have  stood  his  t^htness 

about  the  house  so  long  as  I  have  and  I 
won't  any  longer  either,"  with  siulden  de 
cision.     "I'll  go  to  sister  Lnima^,  she'll 
know  how  to  sympathize  with  me,  and  Si 
Pratt  c'n  keep  house  for  himself  and  buy  all 


the  things  he  wants  to  out  of  doors. '  *  She 
straightened  her  shoulders  determinedly, 
and  entering  the  bed  room  dressed  herself 
hurriedly  in  her  second  best  black  dress. 
Then  she  packed  her  satchel  with  her  scan- 
ty dodiing,  and  a  few  other  treasured  arti- 
des.  She  pulled  down  the  shades  in  the 
sitting  room,  turned  the  faces  of  all  the 
pictures  toward  the  wall,  covered  the  hair- 
doth  sofa  with  a  torn  sheet,  then  sat  down 
to  write  a  note  to  Silas  whidi  ran 

Mr.  Pratt.— 

I  am  tired  of  Retting  along  without 
anything  in  the  house,  when  you  have  every- 
thing out  doors.  1  have  waited  a  long  time  for 
those  knives  and  forks,  and  dont  see  any  pros- 
pect of  getting  them,  seeing  you  must  nave 
^pent  all  your  money  for  those  new  drivb^  har> 
aeiiei.  1  am  gioing  to  sister  Emma's  to  stay. 

Jane  Pratt. 

She  seuted  her  satchel  and  started  out 
Ae  bouse,  but  the  glitter  of  the  new  har- 
nesses through  the  open  barn  door  caught 
her  eye,  and  with  an  angry  toss  of  her  head 
she  turned  bade  into  the  pantry,  soon  re- 
appearing with  some  jars  of  food  whose 
contents  she  threw  out  the  back  window. 
'  'There !  I  w  onder  what  Si'  11  have  for  sup- 
per now. ' '  She  locked  the  door,  putting 
the  key  in  the  usual  hiding  place  under  the 
door-stone,  with  heightened  color.  Then 
she  started  off  on  htr  dusty  two  mile  walk 
to  "Sister  Emma's." 

About  five  o'clock  that  ?iame  afternoon 
Silas  Pratt  tried  the  back  door,  but  found 
it  locked.  Then  going  around  to  the  front 
of  the  house  he  found  the  key  in  the  usual 
hiding  place,  and  as  he  unlocked  the  door 
he  muttered,  'Well!  I  never  knew  Janeter 
do  this  before. ' '  There  was  no  supper  on 
the  table  in  the  kitchen  as  he  expected, 
but  the  white  note  caught  his  glance.  He 
read  it  carefully,  then  hunted  up  his  glasses 
and  reread  it. 

"Wal!  I'll  be  darned!  Who'd  have 
thought  it  of  Jane?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
finished  reading  it  for  the  second  time. 
"Now  what  am  I  going  ter  do!   This  is  a 
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pretty  fix  right  in  haying.  I  wonder  if  she 
left  ansrthing  ter  eat."  He  examined  the 
cake  and  cooky  jars,  but  found  nothinj^ 
except  the  fresh  bread  his  wife  had  baked 
thAtmoriiing.  **Not  a  darned  thing.  We'll 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  happens.  I  bet 
she'll  be  back  by  termorrow. 

Two  days  passed,  however,  and  Jane  did 
not  appear.  The  third  day  Silas  spent  all 
the  forenoon  in  making  the  butter.  After 
bis  dinner  of  salt  pork  and  potatoes  he  tried 
to  make  some  johnny  cake  which  took  him 
until  four  o'clock.  During  this  time  he 
had  thought  out  a  plan.  His  courting  had 
brought  Jane  to  his  house  years  before,  why 
would  it  not  bring  her  again  ?  With  this 
idea  in  mind,  he  began  his  barn  chores  early, 
and  was  eating  his  supper  at  six.  Once  or 
twice  he  glanced  about  the  untidy  kitdien. 
**rU  have  ter  pick  up  before  lane  comes 
home,"  he  thought  to  himself.  He  hastily 
collected  together  the  dishes  which  he  had 
used  since  ^ne's  departure,  and  packed 
them  in  the  churn.  Then  he  carefully 
brushed  the  dirt  under  the  stove,  and  step- 
ping to  the  door  looked  around  the  room 
with  great  satisfaction. 

"Looks  almost  as  good  as  when  Jane's 
here.  Guess  now  1  will  get  my  team." 
He  drew  out  the  Concord  wagon,  brushed 
the  cushion,  took  his  lash  whip  from  the 
peg,  and  after  much  rummaging  in  the 
house  brought  it  forth  decorated  with 
a  large  yellow  bow.  Next  he  groomed 
"Old  Nancy"  with  a  lavish  use  of  kerosene 
to  make  her  coat  shine. 

"Thar,  she  looks  as  slick  as  grease,"  he 
said,  as  he  hitched  to  the  wagon.  He  re- 
garded his  turn-out  with  great  delight,  and 
then  hurried  into  the  house. 

After  a  long  time  he  came  back  dressed 
with  he  greatest  care.  He  was  wearing 
two  of  his  most  cherished  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, a  glossy  stove-pipe  hat,  and  a  long 
minister's  coat,  given  him  by  an  uncle  who 
lived  in  the  city.  His  trowsers  were  tucked 
into  his  long  leather  boots,  and  bagged 
over  the  tops  in  imitation  of  the  riding  out- 
fits that  he  had  seen  the  city  fellows  wear. 

"Wal!  T  guess  I  do  look  i)retty  tine  and 
stylish  loo.  Now  1  wonder  if  Jane  wouldn' t 
like  some  of  those  Boundng  I^etsies?  I 
us' ter  take  her  some  years  ago, ' '  he  chuck- 
led. He  picked  a  large  handful  and  held 
them  carefully  in  one  hand,  while  he  guided 
"Old  Nancy"  ^ong  the  road  withtheothn 

"Why!  Jane  Pratt.  I  thought  you  said 
you'd  come  for  a  nice  long  visit, and  here's 


Si  driving  right  into  th' yard  now' 'exclaimed 

Emma  Barnes;  for  Jane  had  said  nothing;^ 
to  her  sister  of  her  determination  to  leave 
Silas  to  keep  house  for  himself.  Her  stur- 
dy pride  had  prevented  her. 

"I  guess  he's  only  come  up  to  tell  me 
things  are  all  right,"  was  Jane's  reply  as 
Silas  entered. 

"Hello,  Jane,"  he  ventured,  holdii^ 
the  bouquet  clumsily  toward  her  at  arm's 
length.  *  Old  Nancy  was  feeling  pretty 
frisky  so  I  thought  Vd  ride  up.  Can't 
stay  hut  a  minute,"  he  ended  up  fecUy,  as 

he  saw  jane  s  face. 

Jane  took  the  bouquet,  somewhat  stirred 
by  this  unaccustomed  attentioo,  and  once 
in  the  sink  room  she  gsve  way  to  unusual 
amusement. 

*'Well!  'there's  no  fool  like  an  ddlbol!' 
If  Si's  going  to  rig  himself  up  in  that  shape 
it's  about  time  that  I  went  home.  P'raps 
I' ve  made  too  much  fuss  about  those  knives 
and  forks  anyway. ' '  But  glancing  out  the 
window  she  caught  sight  of  Nancy  decked 
in  one  of  the  new  harnesses ;  all  her  former 
bitterness  returned,  and  her  determination 
not  to  gobackwasrenewecL  "Wal,  Jane," 
Silas  began  again  as  she  reentered  the  kitch- 
en, but  at  her  look  his  chin  fell  and  he 
stammered  "Been  a  pretty  good  hay  day, 
hain't  it?"  "Yes,"  said  Jane  coldly,  sitting 
down  stiffly  in  a  straight  backed  chair. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  etiort  at  con- 
versation, during  which  Silas  cleared  his 
voice  several  times,  tipped  his  chair  back 
against  the  wall,  and  fingered  his  hat. 

"Emma's  just  gone  out  ter  shut  up  the 
dlickens,"  he  remarked  at  length.  Jane 
considered  that  this  did  not  call  for  an  an« 
swer,  and  another  pause  ensued. 

"Say,  do  you  know  that  the  raspberries 
are  right  at  their  best,"  he  informed  her. 

"No,"  replied  Jane,  r^arding  the  clock 
thoughtfully. 

"This  does  beat  all,"  was  Silas'  mental 
comment.  "I  declare  I  haven't  got  gump- 
tion enough  ter  ask  her  to  go  home  with 
me."  He  brought  his  diair  down  on  the 
floor.     "Wal,  I  must  be  going." 

".All  right.  'Tis  pretty  late,"  Jane 
agreed,  not  rising  from  her  chair.  A  mo- 
ment later  Silas  was  driving  down  the  road. 

"VV'al!"  he  iTiuttered  disconsolately,  "I 
made  a  botch  of  it  this  time  sure  enough, 
butperhaps  I  can  bring  her  around  in  time.'* 

Three  visits  followed  without  visible  re- 
lenting on  Jane's  part:  although  an  obser- 
vant person  might  have  noticed  that  each 
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time  Silas  went  away  her  glance  was  more 
and  more  wistful ;  and  that  the  offerings  of 
Bouncing  Betsies  were  at  length  carried  to 
her  room  instead  of  left  on  the  family  table. 

'*ril  try  her  once  more,"  Silas  said  as 
he  was  unhitching  the  horse  after  the  third 
call.  The  next  morning  when  he  carried 
the  butter  to  the  village  he  visited  the  jewel- 
ry store,  appearing  after  a  long  time  with  a 
package  under  his  arm.  All  the  afternoon 
he  wore  an  anxious  look,  and  several  times 
left  his  work  abruptly  to  go  to  the  house, 
and  view  his  morning's  purchase.  At  seven 
o'clock  he  was  on  his  way  to  Jane's  sister, 
dressed  even  more  carefully  than  before. 
In  the  wagon  he  carried  the  package  from 
the  jeweler's,  and  he  seemed  anxious  and 
excitable.  Jane  was  reading  on  the  piazza 
as  he  entered  the  yard  and  he  pulled  up  the 
horse  before  the  steps. 

"Howdy,  Jane!  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go 
for  a  little  ride?  Mebbe  the  air  do  ye  good. 
I'd  like  to  have  ye  real  well." 

"I  don't  b'lieve  Nancy  would.  You'd 
have  to  stick  up  a  stick  beside  the  road  to 
see  whether  she' s  moving  or  not. ' '  Never- 
theless she  came  down  the  steps  and  allow- 
ed Silas  to  help  her  into  the  wagon.  They 


drove  up  the  road  in  silence.  Silas  in 
sheer  desperation  for  something  to  say 
reached  under  the  seat,  and  handed  her  the 
package,  saying,  "Here's  a  leetle  pres- 
ent I  bought  in  town  for  ye  today.  If  I'd 
known  ye  cared  so  much,  I'd  have  got  it 
before  now." 

Jane's  hand  trembled  as  she  untied  the 
string,  and  when  she  saw  the  silver  knives 
and  forks  within,  her  voice  broke  a  little. 
"Oh,  Si!  I  don't  deserve 'em  after  leav- 
ing you  alone  so  long  with  nothing  to  eat 
except  bread  in  the  house." 

"I  guess  I  know  best  about  that.  Things 
are  going  to  be  different,"  Si  said,  pulling 
out  the  whip  with  a  flourish. 

"Come,  get  along,  Nancy,  it's  time  we 
was  at  home." 

A  half  hour  later  Jane  was  bustling  ener- 
getically about  the  kitchen,  making  Si's 
favorite  hot  cakes  for  lunch,  because  the 
cupboard  was  barer  than  old  Mother  Hub- 
bard's, as  she  expressed  it.  While  out  in 
the  barn  as  he  fed  Nancy  an  extra  quart  of 
oats,  Silas  sang  joyously  a  song  of  his  youth, 
"OJean,  my  bonnie  Jean,"  and  he  was 
afterwards  heard  to  say  that  for  domestic 
trouble  there  is  nothing  like  a  little  courting. 


EiracN*  a.  platt. 


GBTTiKG  UP  THE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY  OF  WOOD. 
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A  Famous  Vermont  Commander 

PASSES  TO  THE  GREAT  BEYOND. 


COL.  Amasa  Sawyer  Tracy,  son  of 
David  and  Sarah  F.  (Sawyer)  Tracy 
was  born  at  Dover,  Me.,  March  i6,  1829. 
Leaving  home  at  the  early  age  of  16  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  spent 
some  time  in  Massachusetts  before  coming 
to  Vermont  where  he  located  in  Addison 
County  and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter 
which  he  followed  until  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war. 

In  1849  he  married  Miss  Helen  Dow  of 
Leicester,  who  died  after  only  a  few  months. 
March  8,  1858,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Crane,  daughter  of  Horace  Crane,  Esq.  of 
Middlebury,  who,  with  four  of  their  six 
children,  survives  him. 

Col.  Tracy  entered  the  United  States 
Service  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Co.  K,  2d. 
Vt.  Vols,  on  June  20,  1861  and  received 
his  baptism  of  fire  just  a  month  later  on  the 
disastrous  field  of  Bull  Run,  Va. 

He  served  for  a  time  as  Provost  Marshal 
on  the  staflT  of  Col.  (now  Major  General) 
O.  O.  Howard,  then  commanding  a  Maine 
Brigade  to  which  the  2d.  was  attached. 
In  February  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
captaincy  of  Co.  H.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity  in  the  desperate  charge  on 
Marye's  Heights,  May  3,  1863,  he  received 
an  all  but  mortal  wound  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered. 

April  21,  1864,  he  was  commissioned 
Major  and  later  in  the  same  year,  Lieut. 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  which  he  com- 
manded thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19, 
1864,  Col.  Tracy  commanded  the  "old 
Vt.  Brigade"  and  was  the  first  officer  to 
whom  Gen.  Sheridan  spoke  upon  his  arrival 
from  Winchester  "twenty  miles  away." 

In  reforming  the  lines  for  the  advance, 
it  became  necessary  for  someone  to  make 
a  perilous  ride  of  some  distance  across  a 
piece  of  open  ground  swept  by  a  pitiless 
storm  of  lead,  in  order  to  establish  com- 
munication with  the  troops  on  the  left 
Col.  Tracy  hesitated  to  send  anyone  on  this 
mission  but  did  no/  hesitate  to  go  himself 
The  lines  were  joined  and  he  rode  safely 
back  to  his  own  command  but  was  soon 
afterward  severely  wounded  by  the  bursting 
of  a  shell.  For  his  distinguished  bravery 
in  this  action,  Congress  voted  him  a  medal 
of  honor. 


Julian  Scott,  himself  a  brave  member  ot 
the  old  2d.,  who  has  so  grandly  depicted 
the  spirit  of  that  day  in  his  painting  "Cedar 
Creek"  now  preserved  in  the  state  house 
at  Montpelier,  made  Col.  Tracy  a  central 
figure  in  that  masterpiece. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  break- 
ing of  the  Confederate  lines  at  Petersburg, 
he  was  brevetted  Colonel  of  Volunteers  and 
later  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  2d.  \'t. 


AMASA  SAWYER  TRACY. 


with  rank  from  that  date,  April  2,  1865. 
He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment, 
in  July  1865,  having  served  continuously 
tour  years  and  one  month,  and  participated 
in  twenty  engagements. 

After  the  war,  Col.  Tracy  returned  to 
Middlebury  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  until  1870  when  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster  of  that  town,  a  position  he 
filled  with  credit  for  twelve  years.  During 
the  next  six  years,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  in  i  S89  was 
appointed  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  for 
the  District  ot  Vermont. 

He  was  a  member  of  Wm.  P.  Russell 
Post  No.  89  G.  A.  R.  of  Middlebury  and 
had  been  Department  Commander  of  that 
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organization  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  soldiers' 
home  at  Bennington. 

In  August  of  last  year,  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  duties  in 
the  customs  service.  From  that  time  he 
gradually  declined,  passing  away  Feb.  26, 
1 908,  aged  78  years,  1 1  months  and  i  o  days. 

No  better  eulogy  of  him  can  be  written 
than  that  which  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
prominent  Vermonter  upon  hearing  of  his 
death — "A  brave  soldier,  a  modest  hero, 
an  honest  man. ' ' 


av  F.  e.  ROBINSON. 

Sinking  behind  the  western  hills,  the  sun. 
Bathing  the  clouds  with  soft  and  roseate  light. 

Touched  with  its  rays  the  brow  of  Killington 
Till  every  tree  stood  forth  in  radiance  bright. 

Yet  farther  sank  the  sun,  and  evening  came; 

The  mountain  faded  slowly  from  my  view; 
The  clouds  a  moment  held  their  light  the  same. 

And  then  to  deepest  crimson  changed  their 
hue. 

A  moment  thus  and  then  the  fair  lights  fade. 

The  clouds  in  sober  garb  of  gray  were  drest. 
Slowly  I  wandered  homeward  down  the  glade, 

Noting  how  sweetly  alt,  save  man,  may  rest. 


A  Vermonter  Honored. 

Vermonters  naturally  view  with  satisfaction 
the  recent  appointment  of  Frank  Pierce,  of  the 
firm  of  Henderson,  Pierce,  Critchlow  &  Barrette. 
attorneys  of  Salt  l^ke  City,  to  be  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  post  of  responsi- 
bility at  Washington.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  the  president,  with  conhrmation  by  the 
senate.  Mr.  Pierce  succeeded  Thomas  Ryan, 
of  Topeka,  Kansas,  who  resigned  from  ill 
health,  but  unlike  Mr.  Ryan  came  to  his  duties 
with  little  experience  in  politics  and  none  as  an 
officeholder  under  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  I'ierce  was  born  in  Ix)ndonderry.  Vt., 
fifty-one  years  ago,  in  April.  He  traces  his 
lineage  back  to  the  days  of  Oueen  F-llizabeth  of 
England.  After  graduating  from  Burr  and  Bur- 
ton Seminary.  .Manchester,  as  valedictorian  of 
his  class  in  1877,  he  attended  Williams  College, 
graduating  in  1881.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Utah,  where  twenty-five  years  experience  in 
law  practice  has  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
new  duties.  He  made  a  specialty  of  mining 
cases,  and  only  recently  successfully  defended 
a  western  company  against  claims  involving 
ii.Hou.ooo.  He  is  also  familiar  with  the  land 
laws,  and  practice  in  the  I'nited  States  district 
and  in  land  office  courts.  In  1S90  and  1.S92  he 
was  elected  to  the  I  'tah  Legislature  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Utah.  As  a  member  of  the  board  01  regents  .it 
the  University  since  i8t>2,  and  as  a  lectur<-r  on 
mining  law  in  that  institution:  as  chairman  of 


the  board  of  examiners  for  admission  to  the 
bar  of  I'tah  for  ten  years,  Mr.  Pierce  has  taken 
a  prominent  position  among  members  of  his 
profession.  In  the  religious  world  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  many  years,  and 


FRANK  PIERCE. 


its  president  from  1891  to  1894;  and  he  has 
been  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
since  1889.  Mr.  Pierce  was  also  president  of 
the  University  Club  when  its  new  club-house 
was  built. 


L.aboratory  reaearch  ia  Mud  to  show  that  dirty  bllla  aver- 
age to  contain  73,000  living  bacteria  each,  moderately  clean 
bllla  2,250,  dimes  40  and  dirty  pennlea  26.  The  averacc 
"life"  of  one  and  two  dollar  billB,  before  redemption,  la 
twenty  months,  fives  three  years,  tens  three  and  one-half 
years.  There  will  surely  be  a  general  demand  for  cleaner 
money  aome  day. 


Church  unity  appears  to  have  brought  pro- 
gress in  Randolph.    A  large  music  hall  was 

Promptly  erected  on  the  site  of  the  demolished 
rick  church  and  with  an  adjoining  "parish 
house"  'assembly  and  dining  rooms)  is  the 
property  of  the  reorganized  Bethany  Church 
across  the  street.  The  pastor  and  trustees  have 
recently  taken  a  broader  view  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  and  have  installed  a  gymna- 
sium in  the  basement  of  the  parish  house,  with 
shower  baths,  bowling  alley,  punching  bags, 
parallel  bars,  etc.,  intended  to  interest  the  boys 
and  keep  ihcni  off  the  street.  This  is  some- 
thing like.    Hail,  RandolphI 
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A  VERMONT  "SUGAR  PLACE." 


•*  BOILING  DOWN.  n,c  «.ip  i»  acrccned  at  it  is  spoatird  into  the  stnrairc  tuh  and  it  k-d  into  the  pan  throuftl' 
*  dericc  whic/i  reKulalc*  the  How.  The  f«ap  i*  made  to  prnjcroa  slowlv  from  side  to  side  o(  the  pan  by  partition*  and  i» 
Anaiijf  reduced  In  jkcoidcn  maple  Havored  syrup. 
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"The  War  of  the  Grants,''  or 
Along  the  Political  Highway  to  Vermont. 

•V  OVANDO  D.  CLOUOH. 

INTERESTING  and  often  dnniatic  as  many,  who  have  told  what  they  saw  or 

b  the  political  and  civic  history  of  almost  heard,  can  bring  back  only  what  is  enen- 

every  foot  of  New  England's  soil,  it  is  safe  tially  another's  story.    But,  when  the  story 

to  say  that  nowhere  in  New  England,  nor  has  been  told  in  terse  and  beautiful  phrase, 

in  dl  the  world  besides,  within  the  same  all  unconsciously  sometimes,  die  compli- 

space  of  territory,  has  there  ever  been  ment  is  paid  of  using,  not  only  the  story 

played  a  political  life  drama  in  which  there  but  the  language  with  which  it  is  told.  So 

was  more  of  the  dramatic,  finesse,  intrigue,  plagiarism  in  history  is  only  a  paying  a 

and  inordinate  ambition,  at  one  time,  and  deserved  compliment  to  the  former  writer, 

patriotism,  love  ol  home  and  country,  and  Who  that  consults  the  pages  of  the  past 

loyalty  to  the  ideal,  at  another,  than  was  and  gleans  therefrom  a  fact  here,  and  a  fact 

played  in  that  part  of  New  England  known  diere,  touching  some  particular  line  of  past 

as  the  "New  Hampshire  Grants"  for  full  history,  and  in  their  regular  sequence  put 

twenty  years  from  1761  to  the  real  forma-  them  into  a  reliable  and  fairly  readable 

tion  of  the  state  of  V^ermont,  all  of  which,  story,  may  be  deemed  as  doing  a  service 

SO  for  as  they  are  matters  of  record  or  well  to  those  who  have  no  time  or  opportunity 

authenticated  heresay,  the  writer  proposes  to  do  so  tor  themselves.    And  that  is  just 

herein  to  relate,  which  shall  embrace  some  what  the  writer  hopes  to  do  in  his  story  of 

of  the  principal  actors,  and  all  of  the  prin-  '*The  war  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants" 

cqial  acts  played  along  the  political  high-  or    "Along  the  political  highway  to 

way  and  byways  leading  thereto,  without  Vermont" 
drop  of  curtain  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Without  doubt  many  preliminary  meet-  Since  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  made  a 
ings  were  held  in  various  places,  the  records  New  England,  down  to  the  year  1735,  the 
of  which  were  recorded  only  in  the  acts  territory  now  New  Hampshire  and  \'er- 
of  the  public  meetings  herein  related.  But,  .  mont,  was  thought  to  be  within  the  domain 
die  meetings  and  conventions  that  were  of  Massadiusetts,  and  that  year  Maaaachu- 
matters  of  record,  are  so  related  to  each  setts  gave  grants  to  Charlestown,  Chester- 
other,  without  elision  of  sequence,  they  field,  Westmoreland  and  VValpole,  now  in 
seem  to  embrace  all  meetings  and  acts  that  New  Hampshire,  and  Westminister  and 
played  any  important  part  in  the  political  Putney,  now  in  \  (  aiont. 
contentions  that  culminated  in  the  state  of  Hut  in  1740  the  "Province  of  New 
Vermont.  Hampshire"  was  established  and  held  to 

In  no  wise  does  the  writer  intend  this  to  include  all  territory  north  of  what  is  now 

be  a  history  of  Vermont,  or  of  the  New  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  Quebec,  and  west 

Hampshire  Grants,  even  for  the  years  of  to  the  line  of  New  \'ork. 

which  it  tells,  but  only  a  relating  of  the  In  1741,  Benning  Wentworth  became 

purely  political  acts  that  directly,  and  the  "Royal  Governor'*  of  the  new  prov- 

sometimes  indirectly,  played  their  parts,  ince.    Owing  probably  to  the  Indian  wars 

with  just  enough  of  the  general  conditions  then  menacing  and  often  destroying  the 

to  give  a  fiiir  understanding  of  the  causes  frontier  towns,  the  writer  finds  no  records 

and  effects  of  the  various  political  moves.  of  Wentworth's  grants,   till   1749,  when 

They  who  would  write  of  events  of  the  one  was  granted  to  Bennington,  the  first 

past,  called  history,  may  not  justly  be  one  granted  west  of  the  Green  Mountains, 

called  plagiarist,  if  at  times  they  use  an-  and  so  named  In  honor  of  the  grantor, 

other's  ex;<ct  lanq^uage.    One  needs  must  which  brought  on  a  controversy  with  the 

dig  in  the  same  soils  in  which  others  have  state  of  New  York,  that  claimed  all  terri- 

dug,  the  fruitage  erf  which  must  be  mudi  tory  now  Vermont.    A  controversy  that 

the  same.  waged  often  almost  to  the  p<Mnt  of  war  till 

They  who  go  to  the  pages  of  those  who  the  territory  was  Vermont, 

tdl  what  they  saw  or  heard,  or  to  the  pages  In  1 752,  Wentworth  gave  new  grants  to 

of  those  who  have  gone  to  the  pages  of  Chesteradd,  Westmoreland  and  Walpole, 
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and  the  next  year  to  Charlestown  and 
Putney,  formerly  chartered  by  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  Hinsdale,  now  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Brattleborough  and  Dummer- 
ston,  now  in  V'ermont.  And  there,  then 
and  thus,  began  the  historic  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants. 

And  a  grant,  was  a  grant  to  certain  per- 
sons named,  a  portion  of  lands  six  miles 
square,  according  to  stated  lines,  and  di- 
vided into  equal  portions,  called  "rights," 
to  be  held  by  the  grantees  forever,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  which,  were  the  cul- 
tivating within  five  years  five  acres  for  each 
fifty  acres  held ;  the  payment  of  one  ear  of 
corn  each  year  in  December,  for  ten  years  ; 
the  payment  each  year,  after  ten  years,  of 
one  shilling  for  each  hundred  acres  owned; 
the  cutting  of  no  pine  trees  suitable  for 
masts  for  the  King's  Royal  Navy  without 
license. 

One  authority  says  each  grant  was 
divided  into  sixty-eight  equal  shares,  but 
the  writer's  home  town  says  seventy.  Rut 
sixty-eight  or  seventy,  each  grant  allotted 
one  share  to  the  first  settled  minister;  one 
as  a  glebe  for  the  church  of  England;  one 
for  foreign  missions;  one  for  schools,  and 
in  Benning  Wentworth's  grants,  two  shares 
for  Benning  Wentworth,  which  shows  that 
Benning  Wentworth  had  the  instincts  of 
modern  business  methods  quite  in  advance 
of  his  times.  When  a  grant  contained 
fifty  families  it  could  hold  a  weekly  mar- 
ket and  a  half-monthly  fair.  And  such 
was  a  New  Hampshire  grant. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1761,  the 
English,  French  and  Indian  wars,  that  for 
many  years  had  stayed  all  progress  of  new 
settlements,  at  last  had  ended  and  the 
Indians  had  ceased  their  predatory  and 
death  dealing  raids  into  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  New  England.  When  the  snows 
were  well  settled  and  the  spring-birds  again 
sang  in  the  vast  unsettled  forests  of  all  the 
new  world,  a  new  and  hopeful  preparation 
began  to  push  new  settlements  into  all  the 
regions  of  north  New  Plngland,  Charles- 
town,  then  known  as  No.  4,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  Salisbury  on 
the  Merrimac.  and  Bennmgton,  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  were  then  only  English 
outposts.  All  north  of  them  was  one  vast 
unsettled  wilderness. 

Benning  Wentworth,  still  Royal  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire, 
began  again  to  issue  grants,  and  on  a 
larger  scale.    He  proposed  to  have  three 


tiers  of  towns  along  both  sides  of  the  Con- 
necticut river  and  had  the  lands  surveyed 
from  Charlestown  to  the  lower  "Coos," 
now  Haverhill,  N.  H.  and  Newbury  \'t., 
and  then  on  up  the  river  to  Northumber- 
land.   At  the  end  of  1763,  one  hundred 


BENWING  WENTWORTH,  ROYAL  GOVERNOR. 

and  thirty-eight  towns  had  been  granted 
in  the  Connecticut  valley,  up  to  Northum- 
berland on  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  and 
Maidstone  on  the  west,  and  to  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson. 

New  York  then  resumed  its  former  con- 
tention of  jurisdiction  over  all  territory  as 
far  as  the  Connecticut  river.  Wentworth 
denied  the  validity  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
grants  under  which  New  York  held,  and 
justified  his  own  as  far  as  the  western  lines 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  told 
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his  grantees  to  "hold  on."    New  York 

then  appealed  to  the  King  and  the  King, 
July  20,  1764,  decided  in  favor  oi  New 
York. 

At  first  Wentworth's  grantees  accepted 

the  King's  decision  as  satisfactory,  but 
later  they  did  not  and  troubles  began. 
Then  New  York  dedared  all  grants  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Connecticut  river  illegal 
and  ordered  them  surrendered  and  new 
ones  taken  from  New  York.  As  this  in- 
volved expenses  that  the  grantees  could 
not  bear,  some  of  them  protested  and 
others  utterly  refused,  and  then  and  there 
began  *'The  war  of  the  Grants." 

New  York  then  began  actions  of  eject- 
ment, which  upon  trial  always  were  de- 
cided for  New  York.  Then  the  settlers, 
largely  Wentworth's  grantees,  determined 
to  combine  and  resist,  and  did  resist,  and 
from  which  time  to  the  present  day  have 
been  known  in  history  and  fiction  as  the 
"Green  Mountain  Boys,"  than  which  h«> 
tory  or  fiction  has  told  of  no  braver  or 
more  loyal  people.  They  resisted  New 
York,  tiMssadiosettsand  New  Hampshire's 
claims  to  territory  and  bafBcd  a  coterie  of 
quasi-politicians  in  their  schemes  of  state 
making  inimical  to  theirs.  And  they  too, 
in  1767,  appealed  to  the  King.  And  the 
King  ordered  a  stay  in  the  controversies. 
But  New  York  still  oppressed,  the  settlers 
still  resisted,  and  Wentworth  still  ksaed 
grants,  but  only  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  And  such  were  the  conditions  when 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  began. 

History  tells  us  that  Benning  Wentworth 
resigned  as  royal  jj;n\'ernor  of  the  Province 
of  New  flampshire  in  1766.  Benning 
Wentworth,  though  not  a  bad  man,  had 
not  been  a  sweet  morsel  to  the  people,  or 
the  King,  and  probably  like  many  men 
these  days  who  resign  from  lucrative  and 
honorable  offices,  was  allowed  that  mudi 
salve  to  a  "kick  out."  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  VYentworth,  a  nephew,  said  to  be 
an  abler  and  better  man,  who  was  the  last 
royal  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  And 
John  Wentworth  continued  to  issnf- grants, 
but  not  so  much  to  his  own  interests  as 
did  Benning. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  John  Wentworth, 
which  at  first  was  but  a  nest  egg  of 
schemes,  intrigues  and  discords,  but  later, 
to  the  present  day,  a  credit  to  him  and  a 
pride  to  the  state,  was  to  jiersuade  and  to 
aid  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  then  con- 


ducting an  Indian  school  in  Connecticut, 

to  come  to  the  north  countiy  and  establish 
a  college.  And  also  soliciting  the  aid  of 
hb  friend,  the  "Earl  ol  Dartmouth,"  lor 
whom  the  college  was  named. 

The  land  however,  was  a  gift  of  f^en- 
ning  and  was  one  of  his  reserved  "rights" 
in  ul  his  grants.  After  Benntng's  death  in 
i77t.  all  of  these  reserved  rights  were  held 
to  belong  to  the  towns  and  were  sold  to  the 
settlers. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  Connecticut 
upper  valley  and  mostly  those  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  were  from  the  colonies 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  so,  were  imbued  strongly  with 
the  spirit  of  their  local  self-governments, 
and  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  more  cen- 
tralized governments  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  grants  of  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire,  in  what  they 
gave  and  what  they  received,  were  essen- 
tially the  same.  They  seemed  to  hold  their 
subjects  to  less  freedom  of  individual 
action,  than  did  the  grants  of  the  other 
colonies.  And  so  in  their  controveisiei 
they  oftener  appealed  to  the  King. 

But  being  thus  in  the  wilderness,  away 
from  all  influences  but  their  own  natural 
desires,  they  set  up  their  new  towns  on 
plans  more  democratic  even  than  their  old 
loved  prototypes,  which  made  each  of  thera 
a  little  real  democratic  republic. 

Towns,  there  always  have  been  since 
mankind  congregated  together,  but  the 
towns  of  New  England  seemed  to  be  the  full 
blown  flower  of  which  the  peoi)les  of  all  the 
world  before,  had  known  only  the  bud. 
In  the  town  of  New  England  was  the  genn 
of  democracies,  the  unit  of  government,  the 
ideal  grown  into  the  real,  the  real  birth- 
place of  full  grown  citizenship.  In  all  the 
world  of  towns,  and  what  they  meant  to 
their  citizens,  the  New  I^ngland  town  was 
sui  generis.  And  so  when  merged  into  a 
state,  though  it  needs  must  lose  much  of 
its  individuality,  it  still  is  often  the  palla- 
dium of  our  rights.  "Local  option,"  the 
"initiative,"  and  the  "referendum,  '  the 
cries  of  today,  are  but  the  acknowledg* 
men  is  of  the  people  of  their  love  of  democ- 
racy of  the  towns,  the  towns,  endemic,  at 
first,  only  in  the  colonies  of  New  England. 
And  in  none  more  so,  than  in  the  towns 
that  grew  out  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants. 
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The  Green  Mountains,  dividing  as  they 
did,  the  New  Hampshire  grants  into  two 
quite  distinct  localities  geographically, 
caused  much  inconvenience  to  the  easy 
intercourse  of  the  settlers,  and  no  doubt, 
had  something  to  do  in  producing  some  of 
the  political  differences  that  therein  ob- 
tained. 

At  and  during  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, many  schemes  of  state  making  arose, 
and  continued  through  all  its  years,  and 
mostly,  by  two  acknowledged  parties,  each 
aiming  to  make  a  state,  but  for  different 
objects,  and  within  different  boundaries. 
These  were  known  as  the  "College  party" 
and  the  "Bennington  party."  New 
Hampshire  and  New  N'ork's  interests 
played  only  a  secondary  part  to  these. 
The  college  party  was  moved  in  thought 
and  action  by  the  political  ambitions  and 
thirst  of  office  and  power,  of  the  then  new 
College  men,  of  whom  many  had  been  edu- 


cated  at  Harvard  and  ^'a]e,  who  had  not 
yet  learned  the  "Cobbler  best  stick  to  his 
lasts. 

The  Bennington  party  was  moved  by  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  whose  interests  were  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  rule  of  New  York, 
and  to  make  a  state  within  the  boundaries 
that  Vermont  now  is.  Bennington  was  its 
headquarters.  Very  soon  after  the  locat- 
ing of  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover,  in- 
stead of  Haverhill,  as  for  a  time  intended, 
the  college  men  began  to  scheme  to  make 
a  state  by  a  union  of  the  towns  along  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, under  the  name  of  "New  Connecti- 
cut," with  Hanover  as  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  seat  of  learning.  The 
Benningtonians,  to  make  a  state  of  Vermont 
as  it  now  is,  an  ideal,  adhered  to  till  it  be- 
came a  real.  The  college  men  presented 
their  side  with  all  the  arts  of  the  educated. 

The  Benningtonians, 
with  all  the  arts  of  the 
natural  politician  at 
his  best,  with  the  al- 
most sure  result,  that 
men  of  action,  though 
unlearned,  in  the  end, 
will  prevail  over  men 
who  only  think. 

The  college  men 
caused  schisms  on 
both  sides  of  the  river, 
among  all  parties, 
which  caused  that 
bluff  old  patriot, 
Flthan  Allen,  to  say  of 
them:  "They  are  a 
petulent,  petti-fog- 
ging, scribbling  gen- 
try, who  will  keep  any 
government  in  hot 
water  till  they  are 
brought  under  exer- 
tions of  authority." 

With  K  1  e  a  z  e  r 
Wheelock  had  come 
some  wealthy  edu- 
cated men  who  were 
united  in  all  things 
neighborly,  social, 
and  political,  and 
these  were  the  leaders 
of  the  college  party. 
Wheelock,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  college, 

ELEAZER  WHEELOCK,  FIRST  PRESIDENT  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE.        was  also  made  a  mag- 
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istrate  over  the  college  portion  of  the  town, 
which  was  called  "Dresden."  but  why 
so  called,  no  one  seems  to  have  told.  But 
for  several  years  •♦College  Hall,  Dresden," 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  College  party 
and  the  inner  sanctum  of  a  coterie  of  wire 
pullers,  and  breeders  of  intrigues,  and 
schisms,  that  greatly  aggravated,  if  they  did 
not  actually  make  the  war  of  the  grants. 
Without  them,  who  intrigued  with,  and 
against,  the  regular  government  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  with  and  against,  the 
Green  Mountain  boys,  there  appears  no 
good  reason  why  there  shotdd  have  arisen 
any  real  or  hstiog  controversy  between  the 
peoples  of  the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
river  grants. 

July  4,  1761,  Lebanon,  and  Hanover,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  Hartford  and 
Norwich,  on  the  west,  were  purposely 
chartered  on  the  same  day.  They  were 
die  first  of  Benning  Wentworth's  new 
grants  in  the  Connecticut  upper  valley  and 
were  settled  mostly  by  neighbors  of  Wheel- 
odc  while  in  Connecticut.  Four  days 
later  Lyme,  and  six  days  later  Hartland, 
were  chartered.  Thetford  in  August,  Or- 
ford  in  September,  Haverhill  the  next  May, 
Comtsh  in  June,  and  Newbury  in  August 
1763.  So  Hanover  was  quite  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  new  towns  as  well 
as,  afterwards,  the  sought  to  be  political 
center. 

The  first  political  fight  of  the  ''Dresden 
coterie,"  or  college  party,  was  in  1775-6 
against  the  New  Hampshire  provincial  con- 
gress at  Exeter,  on  the  matter  of  the  rci)re- 
sentation  of  towns,  which  then,  was  the 
grouping  of  several  for  one  representative. 
As  the  provincial  congress  would  not  allow 
a  representative  for  each  town,  it  remained 
unrepresented  some  years,  and  finally  was 
beaten  in  its  whole  contention,  by  the  act 
of  a  new  *' Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." And  from  that  time  on,  till 
1782,  the  college  party  was  working 
a^fainst,  or  with.  New  Hampshire,  or 
against,  or  with,  the  Bennington  party,  but 
always  for  the  college  party. 

Upon  this  its  first  defeat,  it  sent  out  at 
once,  from  Dresden,  letters  to  a  "Commit- 
tee of  safety"  in  the  several  towns,  to 
"come  together  for  action,"  and  eleven 
of  the  river  towns,  from  Lebanon  to  Bath, 
met  in  convention  July  31.  at  Dresden,  and 
practically,  seceded  from  the  Exeter  govern- 
ment, on  the  plea  that  "one  part  of  a  col- 
ony could  not  control  another  part,"  and 


declaring,  "they  would  not  spend  blood 
and  treasure  to  defend  against  chains 
forged  abroad,  and  submit  to  the  like 
forged  at  home." 

Towns  agreeing  to  such  sentiments  were 
invited  to  write  to  Bezaleel  Woodward,  a 
professor  at  Dartmouth,  and  derk  of  com- 
mittees at  Dresden.  And  that  many  did 
write  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  President 
Weare  of  the  New  Hampshire  Council, 
wrote  to  that  state's  delegates  in'Congress, 
Dec.  16,  1776,  that  owing  to  an  address 
fabricated  at  Dartmouth  college,  almost 
the  whole  of  Grafton  County  refused  to 
send  members  to  the  Assembly.  And  thus 
it  was  at  first  and  so  continued  to  the  end, 
the  college  party  was  a  continual  nest  egg 
of  discords,  and  schisms.  It  was  said  of 
Harvard  in  its  early  days,  that  it  was  a 
"hot  bed  of  sedition."  Dartmouth,  or 
the  Dresden  coterie,  may  never  have  medi- 
tated sedition,  but  its  itch  for  place  and 
power  politically,  made  it  a  seeming  friend 
today,  and  a  real  enemy  tomorrow.  It 
would  scheme  widi  anybody  anywhere,  or 
it  would  fight  anybody  anywhere,  to  gain 
a  point  for  Dresden.  Long  before  Doctor 
Holmes  had  discovered  Boston  to  be  the 
"Hub  of  the  Universe,"  the  college  party 
tried  to  set  all  things  revolving  around 
Dresden. 

While  the  college  party  had  been  dius 
antagooiang  New  Ham|»bire,  the  Ben- 
nington party  had  been  antagonizing  New 
York,  in  the  west  side  of  the  river  towns, 
and  west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  lay- 
ing  plans  for  a  state  west  of  the  river. 

In  January  1775,  several  towns  west  of 
the  mountains  met  in  Manchester  in  oppo- 
sition to  New  York,  and  in  April,  commit- 
tees ot  safety  met  in  Westminster,  on  the 
river  and  petitioned  the  King  to  be  "  taken 
out  of  so  offendve  jurisdiction,  joined  to 
some  other,  or  formed  into  a  new  one." 

But  those  first  skirmishes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  Lexington  and  Concord,  coming  at 
that  time,  made  the  petition  erf  no  aimil, 
and  no  other  action  was  taken  till  January 
1776,  when  a  convention  of  committees 
from  most  of  the  towns  west  of  the  river, 
met  at  Dorset,  and  petitioned  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  be  relieved  from  further 
submission  to  New  York.  But  Congress 
advised  remaining  under  New  York's 
jurisdiction  till  the  end  of  the  war.  which 
only  angercil  all  the  more,  and  increased 
the  desire  for  other  action.  And  in  June, 
a  convention  of  all  towns  west  of  the  river 
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was  called  to  meet  in  July,  again  at  Dorset. 
And  this  was  just  before  the  college  party's 
meeting  called  at  Dresden. 

At  the  Dorset  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to 
ask  the  people  of  all  the  grants  to  form 
themselves  into  a  separate  district.  But  as 
only  one  delegate  from  east  of  the  moun- 
tains was  present,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  east  side  towns  and 
solicit  their  co-operation.  During  the  sum- 
mer, the  committee  met  committees  at 
Windsor,  Thctford  and  Norwich.  At 
Norwich,  John  Wheelock,  son  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth,  came  and  proposed 
that  the  college  party,  with  its  east  side  of 
the  river  towns,  join  the  Dorset  move- 
ment, but  no  action  was  taken  on  it. 

At  the  ne.xt  convention  at  Dorset  in 
September,  ten  delegates  from  east  of  the 
mountains  were  present,  but  the  conven- 
tion did  no  more  than  to  adjourn  to  West- 
minster in  October,  at  which  time  the 
Americans  met  such  defeat  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  that  for  a  time  stayed  all  civic  and 
political  action. 

But,  in  January,  1777,  a  convention  met 
at  Westminster  court  house,  and  declared 
independence  of  New  York,  and  voted 
unanimously  to  be  a  "free  and  indepen- 


dent state"  under  the  college  party's 
name  of  "New  Connecticut."  At  this 
time  the  college  party  had  secured  the 
allegiance  of  forty  towns,  theretofore  act- 
ing with  New  Hampshire's  government, 
at  Exeter,  and  in  June,  1777,  president 
Weare  of  the  Exeter,  or  New  Hampshire 
government,  and  a  committee,  visited  Graf- 
ton county  to  try  to  ' '  settle  differences, ' ' 
and  were  met  at  "Ordway's"  tavern, 
Lebanon,  by  committees  from  twelve  of 
the  seceding  towns  with  President  Wheel- 
ock of  Dartmouth,  present  as  a  spectator, 
and  there  met  the  argument,  that  the 
"declaration  of  independence  by  the  colo- 
nies, politically  reverted  all  governments  to 
first  conditions,  and  that  all  must  begin  new 
again."  And  their  discussions  ended  only 
in  discussion.  No  action  resulted,  not  even 
the  joining  of  the  towns  to  the  new  state. 
New  Connecticut. 

The  Westminster  convention  of  January, 
1777,  that  voted  the  new  state,  New  Con- 
necticut, met,  as  per  adjournment,  at  Wind- 
sor June  4,  with  an  increased  representa- 
tion, and  took  steps  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  a  new  state,  to  be  reported  at  a  consti- 
tutional convention  of  new  delegates,  to 
meet  at  Windsor,  July  2.    At  the  June 


OLD  TIME  PICTURE  OF  THE  "  CONSTITUTION  HALL "  BUILDING,  FORMERLY  A  TAVERN. 

The  main  part  is  now  a  warcluuisp,  on  the  left,  ^''t^K  up(ri>m  the  >lation,  Windsor. 
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convention  also,  the  Bennington  party 
against  the  opposition  of  the  CoUcge  party, 
changed  the  name  of  the  proposed  new 
state  irom  New  Connecticut  to  Vermont. 

Bilk  llie  Dresden  people  were  but  little 
dismayed  at  thb  setback  and  went  right 
alonp  with  their  schemes.  Their  united 
committees  met  in  Hanover  a  week  after 
the  convention  in  Windsor,  and  prepared 
an  address  or  an  "ultimatum,"  to  the 
Exeter  assembly,  stating  the  conditions 
under  which  the  disaffected  towns  would 
unite  with  New  Hampshire.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  the  war  at  that  time  made  its 
presentation  unadvisable. 

And  the  meeting  of  the  constitutional 
convention  at  Windsor  July  2,  came  just 
at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  advance.  Many 
of  the  delegates  were  in  service,  and  were 
at  the  convention,  "on  leave."  The 
business  was  hurriedly  done  in  the  village 
tavern,  which  was  thereafter  known  as 
"Constitution  Hall,"  a  part  of  iriuch  is 
still  standing — ^a  nK)nument  markii^  the 
time  and  place  of  the  most  firamatic  and 
heroically  conducted  convention  of  the 
many  along  the  political  highway  to  Ver- 
mont, or  along  the  highway  tO  any  odier 
state  of  which  history  tells. 

In  that  old  building  in  Windsor  in  which 
was  Constitution  Hall,  July  1777,  were  en- 
acted some  of  the  most  distinguishing  acts 
of  all  our  colonial  times,  or  any  times, 
and  under  circumstances  so  dramatic  and 
thrilling  that  only  a  master's  pen  can  fit- 
tingl)'  tell  them.  Acts  and  circumstances, 
which  clearly  show  us  of  today,  just  the 
stuff  of  which  our  first  settlers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  were  made  of,  a  part  of 
whom  were  the  historic  Green  Mountain 
Boys. 

For,  if  indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  July 
1777  ronvention,  at  Windsor,  was  held  amid 
the  clang  and  roar  of  war,  it  was  held  amid 
many  of  the  excitements  of  it.  First,  the 
delegates  met  in  the  meeting-house  and 
heard  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchin- 
son, a  then  noted  divine  of  Pomfret.  Then 
at  "Constitution  Hall,"  the  work  was  but 
just  begun  when  an  "express"  arrived 
from  Col.  Seth  Warner,  the  "Col.  War- 
rington" of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
teUing  of  Burgoyne's  advance  on  Ticon- 
deroga.  Regular  business  was  at  once 
laid  aside,  and  men  and  provisions  sent  to 
the  defense,  and  an  express  sent  to  New 
Hampshire's  assembly,  then  in  session  at 
Exeter,  urging  that  "steps  be  taken  to 


protect  our  Iriends  at  the  front."  Then 
the  regular  work  of  the  convention  went 
on  deliberately  as  before.  The  constitu- 
tion was  considered,  part  by  part,  four 
full  days,  when  another  express  came  from 
Gen.  St  Qaur,  teUii^  of  the  evacuation  of 
Ticonderoga,  the  pursuit  by  the  British, 
and  their  attack  on  Col.  W^arner  at  Hub- 
bardstown. 

The  line  of  the  advancing  enemy  being 
along  by  the  homes  of  many  of  the  west 
town  delegates,  caused  them  great  anxiety 
and  a  desire  to  adjourn  at  once  and  hasten 
to  their  defense.  But,  just  at  a  time  that 
might  have  been  done,  and  probably  would 
have  been  done,  suddenly,  almost  as  if 
God  had  become  angry  at  some  act  or 
dereliction,  an  awe  inspiring  thunder-storm, 
typical  of  the  storm  of  war,  menacing  home 
and  country  a  few  miles  away,  broke  over 
the  place,  compelling  all  to  remain  within. 

But  it  could  not  stay  the  work  they  were 
there  to  do.  And  amid  the  roar  </ whKl, 
the  plash  of  rain,  peal  of  thunder,  and  flash 
of  lightning,  they  read  again  the  constitu- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  enacted  it  unani- 
mously. They  ordered  an  election  for 
represent.nti\ cs  for  the  first  "General 
Assembly  '  in  January  at  Bennington,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  procure  arms  for 
the  new  state,  and  a  council  d  safety  to 
administer  affairs  till  the  new  state  could 
be  set  to  work.  And  then,  the  storm  still 
raging  with  littie  abatement,  they  did  one 
o^ier  distinguishing  act,  the  first  <A  all  the 
colonial  conventions,  assemblies,  or  legis- 
latures, while  contending  for  their  own 
liberties,  which  showed  that  they,  of  that 
convention,  contending  for  justice  amid 
many  perils,  were  also,  moved  by  the  in- 
stincts of  justice  for  others,  and  established 
forever,  the  humanity  of  tfie  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys*  democracy,  when  they  voted 
"slavery  should  not  exist  within  the  new 
State." 

And  then,  the  fury  of  the  storm  well  nigh 
spent,  the  anger  of  God  apparently  ap- 
peased, and  the  civic  and  political  work 
well  and  gloriously  done,  the  convention 
adjourned,  and  the  west  town  members 
hastened  to  defend  their  homes,  where  the 
Storm  of  war  was  still  raging. 

Who  of  today  would  not  like  to  have 
been  one  of  them,  or,  like  to  be  the  progeny 
of  one  of  them,  or,  the  like  of  them,  as 
were  most  of  the  grantees  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants? 

(TO  BE  CONTIMUBO.) 
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Robin  Red  Breast. 

BV  CLMCR  CLLSWORTH  FRKNCH. 

HIGH  on  the  elm  tree, 
Hard  by  the  old  gate; 
Robin  Red  Breast 

Now  sings  to  his  mate. 
Cheer  up !  Cheer  up  I  Cheer ! 

See  the  snow  melting, 

Down  in  the  old  lane ; 
Neath  drop  upon  drop 
Of  this  gentle  rain, 
Springtime  is  coming,  my  dear. 

Soon  'twill  be  summer 

And  here  in  this  tree, 
Young  will  be  chirping 

For  you  and  for  me. 
List  to  their  calling,  my  dear. 

Swift  flow  the  seasons, 

Then  happy  and  free ; 
Our  children  will  sing. 

From  this  self- same  tree. 
Cheer  up!  Cheer  up!  Cheer! 

Far  from  the  Northland, 

Where  deep  fall  the  snows ; 
In  fair  sunny  clime. 

Where  the  orange  tree  grows. 
Next  our  sweet  chorus  they'll  hear. 

Now  all  our  dear  friends, 

Who  list  to  our  song; 
Be  happy  we  urge  you 

Thro'  all  the  year  long. 

Always  he  cheerful  and  cheer. 


Hark  !  List  to  us  now  ! 

Chooroo!  Cheree! 
Upon  the  high  branch 

Of  this  old  elm  tree; 
Hear  our  sweet  song  ? 

We  are  singing  for  thee, 
Always      cheerful  and  cheer. 


Many  Vermont  hotels  have  a  supply  of 
the  best  maple  syrup  always  at  hand,  and 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  attend  its  gen- 
uineness upon  the  bill-of-fare,  along  with 
the  genuine  dairy  butter.  Proprietors  say, 
however,  that  such  a  course  invites  trouble. 
Travelers  who  know  only  the  tastes  of 
combination  syrups  will  sometimes  vehem- 
ently deride  and  deny  the  real  article. 
Private  shippers  have  similar  experiences 
with  some  of  the  uneducated. 

Trying  to  Vermont  producers  isn't  it  ? 

Most  Vermont  families  know  of  whom 
to  procure  maple  quality.  Many  Vermont 
makers  fill  hundreds  of  out-the-state  orders 
each  season.  To  those  who  are  undecided 
where  to  send  for  real  maple  products  at  a 
reasonable  price,  we  commend  especially 
the  two  advertisers  in  this  issue. 


Photo  iif  VV.  o.  Sliclilon  nn<l  hoii.  with  their  wintrrrntrhoffoXHldnH,  nnd  thpnii<>riiiiRhoiiii(1  thnt  diit  tliiTorrnlltiK. 
Mr.  Shrlilnii  Ih  nil  t<i(tfiiHlvi-  rnniicr  nnt\  IIvph  on  tlu-  fnriii  litn  un-ut  Krcnl-Viii'irnllitT  tO'ttliMl  on  in  17(H).  thp  »on  ticlnic 
thi'  M-vi'Dth  lO'n^rntlon  hcirn  on  the  fnrm,  ulilrh  Ih  IticittiM]  In  tln'  town  iiF  KnjM'rt,  nolol  fur  ItM  nnnM*rou«  fan)llio«  of 
SiK-iiloiiM,  nml  tlivv  for  tlii'lr  proHiMTlty.    H  then*  4inollu*r  farm  In  I  In-  .stnle  liint  win  oinul  tiie  nliore  rpcord? 
[Ilaniird  in  by  M.  C.  H.irdon.] 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  CALIFORNIA  PIONEER. 


Editor  of  the  Vermontek: 

1  fully  realize  that  my  days  are  numbered — 
on  the  31st.  of  March  I  will  be  eighty-one  years 
old;  and  what  I  have  to  say  should  not  be  de- 
layed. I  am  the  son  ol  S.  K.  Collins  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  and  have  two  sisters  still  living 
there,  Mrs.  Adeline  A.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Clem- 
entine L.  Bixby.  My  beloved  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Charles  Clark  of  Montpelier. 
Levi  H.  Bixby  is  my  nephew  and  is  cashier  of 
the  Montpelier  National  Bank. 

On  the  3Sth.  day  of  January  1849,  in  company 
with  C.  C.  Spaldmg  (my  cousin),  Willis  Cad- 


S.  M.  COLLUiS. 

well,  Geo.  B.  Reed,  )ames  Cook.  Edward  Por- 
ter and  Cornelius  N.  Carpenter.  I  started 
for  the  far  oH  land  of  California.  Our  nearest 
railroad  station  at  that  time  was  Northt^eld. 

Several  of  our  boy  friends  gave  us  a  "send 
olT"  and  took  dinner  with  us  at  the  Northfield 
House  (William  Bumham.  manager).  These 
boys  were  Heber  N.  Tilden,  Wm.  P.  Badger, 
L.  F.  Pierce  imy  brother-in-law  1,  Geo.  I..  Kinds- 
man.  Samuel  Walton  and  Fred  E.  Smith 
— all  were  among  the  best  families  of  the  State. 
All  have  passed  over  the  River. 

We  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.  on  the 
good  ship  Magnolia,  February  8th.,  Captam 
Frank  H.  .Simnionds  (formerly  of  Woodstock, 
Vt.  l.  Master. 

We  were  two  himdred  and  two  days  to  San 
Francisco— two  weeks  of  that  time  we  spent  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  where  we  nu-t  several  hundred 
young  men  on  the  same  "layout"  as  ourselves. 
At  the  present  time,  what  a  rontrasl!  Twenty- 
five  thousand  or  more,  all  bound  for  the  same 
port — paid  by  I'ncle  Sam — composing  one  ol 


the  finest  fleets  in  the  world.  God  bless  them, 
and  keep  them  from  harm!  Our  next  and  only 
stopping  place  was  Tolchano^  Chili. 

The  majority  of  the  forty- n me  years  spent  on 
the  coast  have  been  passed  in  San  Francisco, 
my  longest  absence  being  on  the  Comstock, 
Virginia  City,  Nevada. 

Have  been  East  several  times;  in  some  re- 
spects too  often  for  my  Hnancial  success  in 
life — it  was  several  years  before  1  made  up  my 
mind  that  this  was  really  to  be  my  home.  My 
love  for  my  Flastern  home  was,  (and  is  still) 
very  strong.  These  interruptions  often  changed 
my  business  career— I  have  been  hotel  mana- 
ger, merchant,  mining  superintendent  and  have 
undertaken  many  other  ventures,  most  of  which 
have  been  successful,  I  have  however,  avoided 
politics  and  grafting — and  have  always  been 
able  to  pay  my  bills  when  due — but  I  have  not 
accumulated  a  fortune  like  many  others.  Two 
years  ago  last  January  I  retired  from  business 
and  with  prudence,  hope  to  have  sufhcient  for 
my  family's  comfort  until  the  end. 

And  of  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  my  own  life,  the  earthquake  ot 
April  18th  and  the  fire  which  followed  and  de- 
stroyed our  city,  which  I  had  seen  grow  to  be  a 
town  containing  one-half  a  million  of  souls,  was 
the  horror  of  horrors,  and  one  must  have  seen, 
must  have  heard  to  at  all  understand.  Indeed 
we  were  stricken  mentally  as  well  as  financially. 

In  1848  I  was  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  in 
Montpelier  and  still  belong  to  the  same  I>odge, 
but  the  officers  who  officiated  at  that  ceremony 
have  long  since  passed  into  the  Unknown. 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  l>een  one  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers — (honorary  position.)  U'e  were  very 
prosperous  before  the  fire,  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  Relief  Committee  I  was  able  to  disburse  to 
our  unfortunate  Pioneers  about  one  thousand 
dollars  per  month 

My  first  visit  to  Vermont  was  in  1851  and  on 
my  return  to  San  Francisco  I  was  accompanied 
by  P.  P.  Pitkin,  (afterward  Gen.  Pitkin)  he  was 
also  a  partner  of  mine  a  portion  ot  the  time  he 
was  in  California.  Also  Leander  Cole.  Daniel 
T.  Cole.  Eri  Morse,  Foster  Dodge,  and  Gus- 
tavus  Hubbard.  They  have  all  passed  over 
the  River,  with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Cole. 
Mr.  Cole  was  coiner  in  theU.  S.  Mint  for  sev- 
eral years  in  San  Francisco.  Those  young  men 
looked  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  Pilot — I  being  the 
only  one  that  had  already  visited  California; 
the  result  was  that  they  gave  me  their  passage 
money,  which  I  invested  in  the  Nicaragua 
Route.  When  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  to 
engage  tickets,  (iustavus  Hubbard  went  with 
me.  In  writing  the  despatch  there  was  not  one 
ot  us  who  could  spell  Nicaragua,  not  even  the 
operator;  so  Hubbard  took  the  despatch  and 
drew  a  "nigger''  boy  and  an  auger  and  handed 
it  to  the  operator.    We  got  our  tickets  all  O.  K. 

I  have  always  been  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
the  Vermont  boys. 

I  enclose  my  photograph,  and  if  what  I  have 
written  is  of  any  service  to  you  or  to  your  Mag- 
azine I  shall  feel  fully  repaid  for  my  trouble;  I 
have  a  suspicion  however,  that  the  public  may 
not  appreciate  the  writer's  efforts  as  he  himself 
does.  S.  .M.  Col. I. INS. 

.San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Uncle  John's  Panther  Hunt. 

By  m.  m.  ball. 

PERHAPS  the  readers  of  Thk  Vermontkr 
would  be  interested  in  a  true  panther  story 
of  the  early  days  in  which  John  VV.  Thatcher, 
familiarly  known  as  "Uncle  John"  was  the 
chief  actor.  Mr.  Thatcher  was  born  in  Gran- 
ville, Vt..  Dec.  25.  1800  and  died  in  Rochester. 
Vt..  April  16,  1882.  He  was  one  of  the  old 
fashioned,  sturdy,  independent,  fair-handed 
farmers  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond 
and  who  upheld  what  he  thoueht  was  right 
every  time.  The  panther  incident  happened 
in  his  early  years  and  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thatcher  and  Isaac  Parker  went  to  Og- 
densburgh,  New  York,  and  hired  out  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hodges  for  the  season.  It  was 
then  a  small  settlement  of  mixed  nationalities, 
mostly  Dutch  and  Germans.  The  settlers  used 
to  get  together  Saturday  nighLs.  and  would  play 
cards  and  gamble  until  Sunday  night  or  Mon- 
day morning.  Thatcher  and  Parker  were  not 
brought  up  to  that  kind  of  enjoyment  and  so 
took  their  flint  lock  guns  spending  their  Sun- 
days in  the  woods. 

One  day,  when  they  were  out.  about  sundown, 
they  were  three  miles  from  the  settlement  and 
with  none  too  much  time  to  get  home  before 
dark.  All  at  once  they  heard  a  rustle  and  on 
looking  around,  they  beheld  an  old  panther 
standing  with  her  fore  feet  on  a  log.  mouth 
open.  She  spit  at  them  and  ran  ofl'.  Then  they 
saw  two  handsome  kittens,  fat  and  slick  as 
otters. 

Mr.  Thatcher  wanted  them  and  told  Mr. 
Parker  that  if  he  would  take  them  he  would 
stand  by  him  if  the  old  panther  offered  fight. 
This  Parker  refused  to  do  but  would  stand  by 
Thatcher  if  he  would  take  them. 

Thatcher  made  Parker  swear  solemnly  and 
sacredly  that  he  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last. 

He  had  some  buckskin  mittens  in  his 
pockets  and  putting  them  on  took  the  two  little 
ones  and  started  tor  the  settlement.  He  had  to 
choke  the  kittens  to  keep  them  from  making  a 
noise  and  the  screams  of  the  old  panther  lent 
speed  to  their  steps. 

On  their  arrival  home,  at  the  sight  of  their 
prizes  and  their  story,  the  whole  settlement 
was  in  an  uproar.  The  women  folks  could  not 
sleep  down  stairs  that  night  as  they  could  hear 
the  old  panther  scream  every  little  while. 

Every  man  and  boy  turned  out  the  next  day 
armed  with  guns,  pitch-forks  and  any  other 
weapons  which  came  handy  and  started  for  the 
woods  in  search  of  the  panther.  She  had  not 
followed  the  men  three  rods  but  staid  bv  the 
nest  all  night,  scratching  up  the  ground  and 
tearing  the  bark  off  the  trees  and  making  the 
ground  look  like  a  ploughed  field. 

When  the  men  arrived  at  the  nest  she  was 
waiting  for  them,  having  run  up  a  tree  at  sight 
of  them.  They  shot  her  and  as  she  dropped  a 
dog  sprang  at  her.  In  a  flash  she  had  killed  him 
and  running  a  little  was  up  another  tree.  They 
shot  her  again  and  this  finished  her  as  she 
dropped  dead.  She  was  very  large  and  died 
haro.  She  was  the  largest  that  had  been 
killed  or  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

They  fed  the  kittens  on  milk  for  a  while  then 
they  caught  fish  for  them.    The  one  that  be- 


longed to  Parker  got  a  fish  bone  in  its  throat 
which  killed  it 

After  having  made  a  cage,  Thatcher  brought 
his  kitten  to  Granville,  exhibiting  it  on  his  way 
home.  He  had  lots  of  fun  seeing  the  dogs  curl 
up  and  whine  behind  their  masters. 

The  kitten  was  playful  and  like  our  domestic 
cat  and  Thatcher  kept  him  until  he  was  full 
grown.  He  always  slept  on  the  bed  with  his 
master. 

After  a  while  he  got  so  playful  that  the  neigh- 
lx>rs  were  atraid  of  him  and  so  Thatcher  took 
him  over  I.ake  Champlain  and  sold  him  to  a 
menagerie.  He  received  for  him  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  hfty  dollars  in  money. 

A  little  while  af^er  the  little  panther  died  of 
homesickness. 

By  a  recent  ruling  of  the  postal  authorities 
publishers  must  cease  sending  copies  to  sub- 
scribers soon  after  the  expiration  of  time  paid 
for,  unless  they  desire  to  affix  postage.  This 
decision  is  primarily  intended  to  exclude  from 
the  mails  the  hundreds  of  mail  order  papers, 
which  exist  on  the  advertising  secured  by  the 
circulation  of  millions  of  copies  to  pretended 
subscribers.  The  new  ruling  does  not  afiect 
Th«  VER.MONTER  for  wc  have  always  done 
business  on  the  pay  in  advance  plan.  We  dis- 
continue sending  the  magazine  soon  after  expi- 
ration of  time  paid  for.  This  is  satisfactory  all 
round:  saves  us  expense  in  paper,  work  and 
postage,  saves  the  "expiring"  subscriber  annoy- 
ance, and  guarantees  advertisers  a  substantial 
list  of  people  who  have  an  interest  in  the  maga- 
zine, and  who  probably  have  money  to  spend. 


It  is  Possible 


to  aecure 

Pure 
riaple 
Sugar 

AND 

Syrup 

any  day  in 
the  year. 

CiMraBiMtl  undrr 
V.  S.  Food  ind  Dniic 
Act  o<  Junr  iO.  1906 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

Vermont  maple  sugar 
makers*  market, 

Randolph.  Vt. 


Airncy  of  the  Vermont  Maple  Sar*r  Makrn'  AMociaiioa. 
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Old  Home  Day  at  '*Twenty-Mile  Stream.'' 


Pmto  By  eOWIN  R.  SPAULDINO. 


The  iiplrit  of  liitprile|M>nilenr<>  la  atronic  »roonK  Ver- 
roontern  In  thone  jiartii  <il  th«-  Ktntp  nwn.v  from  thr  rnll- 
way,  tbr  tel<>frrupb,  nnd  iIh' ilnily  |ia|M-rH.  ThoiiKli  many. 
In  th^  nl<l  da.vii,  saw  fit  to  move  away  from  thp  m-rtini  of 
their  yuiith.  niaiiv,  many  olhrm  atlllllve  In  th«  cottnly  In 
wbirh  thpy  were  born. 

Oft-tlniM  In  the  l.ndlow  "Tribune"  wi'  hn\ •>  riolireU 
locain  from  "Tweiity-Mltr-Stn*am."  anil  wonrleml  what 
•ort  of  a  place  It  wiia.  Ii  aevniH  from  a  photoKrapb  Juat 
rerolved  Ihnt  It  la  enuuKh  of  n  roinmunlty  to  huv«>  main- 
tained a  subatantial  nrhonl-hoiiae  In  which.  In  rear*  (tone 
by.  many  laatluic  frleiidwhlpH  have  iMt-u  fUKendfrt'd  and 
liatrloiiani  to  town  and  roiintry  liiHtallod.  aa  wItni-Mi  thf 
fCatherInK  and  the  llair  on  It*  aiibatnntlal  palnltnl  mnat. 

A  reonlou  uf  any  kind  provea  a  maKnet  f<ir  Wrroonleni 
who  have  any  rialm  to  Intereat  there.  Hnnce  It  la  not 
ao  aurprlalnic  that  1*00  old  arhrilara.  tejtrhera  nndrealdenta 
ahonld  hare  irathertMl  al»on(  the  IKtle  while  at-hool-honae 
on  Tweiiiy-Mlie-.Streaiii  In  Pavendlah.  on  I  (Id  il<ime  day. 
Aufcuat  m,  laat. 

To  aome  who  roold  not  bepreaent  It  will  be  Intereatlnfc 
to  know  that  the  old  humo  entprlalDment  waa  planned 


by  aome  of  th«  oldarholara  and  tenrbera.  The  day  wna 
unpropltloua,  aa  It  beKan  to  cloud  up  early ,  and  Anally 
mlat  formed.  enoUKh  to  make  It  unplenannl.  The  exer- 
rli«e«  ronalHted  of  prayer  nnd  a  modk  b.v  •n  old  arholar  of 
IM)  yearx  nKo.  a  IK"*!!!  rend  by  the  HUlbor — a  teacher  of 
aeveral yeart4  nnn,  remarka  by  several  of  the  old  achnlara, 
and  lelterafroni  old  M^iolara  and  teachera.  amoiiK  them 
a  letter  fnini  an  old  ladv  In  MIrhlKnn  who  waa  a  arholar 
In  I8-J4. 

After  the  exerrlaea  were  over,  refreahmenta  wen-  nerved 
and  then  a  iceiierni  good  time  bi-jtan.  In  the  renewing  of 
old  ar<|tialntani-e,  until  ulKhlfall.  Seven  of  the  HCholar* 
of  IHni  wen-  preMent  Uhla  m  hool-houae  wiia  built  In  IMI I 
and  the  teacher  who  tausht  the  laat  term  In  the  <dd 
achool-hoiiae  and  the  firat  In  the  new,  aent  a  letter  which 
waa  rea4l,  thouxh  havlnx  exjiected  to  he  preaent. 

In  the  evenUiK  there  waa  a  dance  at  a  hall  In  the  (!!•• 
trlct.  where  M  or  mi  cnuplea  of  neighbors  and  frlendafound 
eiijoyraaDi  until  threa-  o'clock  In  tlie  niornlni;. 

All  preitent  looke<l  back  with  pleaaiire  t4>  the  ilnya  a|ient 
in  the  dear  old  ■cho<d-bouiie,  on  "  Twenty-Mlle-Stream." 
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On  the 
Avenue 

wearers  of  our 
clothes  are  con- 
spicuous by  their 
irreproachable 
style. 

The  patterns 
and  fit  of  our 
clothes  bear  the 
most  careful 
scrutiny.    In  the 

STORE  or  OFFICE 

men  of  judg- 
ment prefer  our 
garments  for 
their  shaf>e  re- 
taining and  wear 
resisting  quali- 
ties. 

Uhittvf  r  you 
nrcd  wectn  (uppir 
!t  rn  your  ronplnc 
utiilKtluii. 

Wbeeler  Bros., 

StnH'  Canon  as4 
f  sniskm,  •  • 

White  RlTcr 
Junction,  Vt. 


Pure  Vermont 

Manufactured  and  For 
Sale  By 

Nathan  Gushing, 

SUNNYSIDE  GARDENS. 

Woodstock,  Vt 


SCNO  FOR  CIRCULAR 

AND  PRICE-LIST. 


Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906. 
Serial  No.  9384. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE  CO., 

H.  R.  MILLER,  MGR. 

Just  received  a  line  of  1908 

Buick  &  Cadillac 
Automobiles  * 


30  H.  p.  Oadillac,  Model  H-4  Ovlinder, 
25  H.  P.  Oadillac,  Model  G-4  Cylinder, 


10  H.  P.  Oadillac,  Model  S 


Under, 


10  H.  P.  Oadillac,  Model  T-1  Oylinder, 
22  H.  P.  Buick,  Model  F-2  Oylinder, 
22  H.  P.  Buick.  Model  Q-2  Oylinder, 
18  fl.  P.  Buick,  Model  10-4  Oylinder, 


$2500. 

65a 
2000. 
1000. 
1250. 
1150. 

900. 


^  Always  on  hand 
^  GOOD  second- 
band  cars  at  Low 
Prices.  «  #  ^ 

9.lf  you  want  a  car  to 
experiment  with,  and  to 
improve,  we  have  some 
which  we  will  sell  AS 
THEY  ARE,  at  Low 
Prices.  CComplete  line 
of  Auto  Supplies.  ^  y 
C  Repairing  Promptly 
Done.  C  StoraKB  Bat- 
teries recharged  and 
cared  lor. 


Come  and 

See  Us 
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CratBii  anb  liribst  Wott  a  IkpcdaUp. 

or.     Pugbee,  B.  B.  1^., 

Vttte  &iter  Juiutuui,  Vt. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OF 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  stawe. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
White  RlTcr  Junction,  Vt. 


Agents  Wanted 


in  every  village  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  and 
Canadian  Provinces,  where  we 
have  no  representative,  to  buy 
for  us 

Hides,  Calf  Skins,  Sheep 
Pelts,  Tallow  and  Bones 

AND  TO  SELL 

Page's  Perfected  Poultry 
Food. 

IVE  FURNISH  CASH. 

IfE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

Address  for  Terms 

Carroll  S.  Page, 

HYDE  PARK,  VT. 


T^his  magazine  depends  not  on  pull  or  prestige  but 
^   on  MERIT.    If  you  see  anything  in  it  of  interest 
to  your  townspeople,  pass  the  word  along. 


Cl«un  linilx'd  liorscs,  biikmiiIj  Ikhics,  well  iIcv^lopcHl 
muscles — thttt'H  llie  rule  where  horsemen  use 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

It  luM  b*-*-!!  thi"  rvlijincp  of  li.ir*-  ownirs  for  iiir)rf'  tlrin  n  >»i'n<'nili'>n.  Cure* 
Spavin,  KIncbone,  Splint,  Curb,  Cuts.  5ores,  <iall>,W<>un(l5 aa^  l^mencM. 

UtKO  10  YEARS— WILL  03  ALL  THAT  IS  CLAIMCD. 

147  PrnnoTrrKL.  PortlADd,  UroKun,  Jaiinafj  t,UKIA, 
Dr.  IL  J.  Krailalt  Co..  Rn<mbanr  l-'ailv  Vt. 

ii<-ntlrinrn  i:nrl<»«><l  herewith  nml  a  two  rmt  atAinp  for  whirh  plraM 
H>nil  im-  >  i-fiiij  of  your  "Trratliw  on  the  Monu*  aixi  liia  I>l<im»(>*."  I  havo 
iiihnI  Ki^rnlnir-  S|wvfn  I'lirr  f-.r  (h.*  Irn  y.-ar^  t>ii  rnjr  h">r*p  runcli  anti 
have  rM-^  iT  r.'iiiKl  nriTthtfik'  •'•|>i.-il  ir  WiMra  •  man  OAca  Kaii4all*a 
Spavtn  Cura  Ha  will  u**  no  aihar,  far  lt*a  a  ilnlmani  thai  will  4a  all  II  la 
elalmad  la  da  and  lha  ehaapaal  In  llM and.  Y'>iira  (rilv 

W.S.  Moi.M'KUV 

PrifreSl:6  lor  $5.  OreAt«)it  known  linimrat  for  fHtnllv  utte.  All 
<lnnf^ci•<lI«  sell  it.  A(xx?i>t  im  Kiib»titute.  Otir  Kn^nl  Iwiok,  "A  Treatl.^c  on 
tbc  rlor««,"  fr»M»  from  dru»r(fl'»tn  or 

B.  J.  KEIVDAIX  CO..  Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont. 
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THB  VKimOMm 


EVERY  good  thing  has  imitations — 
Often  the  work  of  the  imitator  deceives  no  one: 
sometimes  it  closely  resembles  the  original. 
There  are  instances  where  the  imitation  has  driven  the 
original  off  the  market. 

There  are  crackers,  and  crackers,  but  in  crispness,  lightness, 
size,  perfect  shape  and  bake,  flavor,  excellence  of  materials  used, 
and  keeping  qualities, 

The  Hanover  Cracker 
Leads  them  all. 


Hanover  Crackers  are  made  only  by  SMITH  & 
SON,  at  White  River  Junction,  Vt.  N»  ^tker/KC" 
iwy  lOH  make  Hanmters. 

The  Hann  .cr  ('r.K  kc  r  costs  a  little  more  and  it  it 
worth  it.  There  are  no  short  cuts,  no  substitution*  in 
ht  manu&cture.   It  it 

The  Cracker  of  Quality. 


THE 


Illustrations 


in  this  and  other  issues  of  %\^t  "VJermonter 
are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENQRAVINQ  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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WEST  LEBANON,  N.  H. 


MILITARY 
ACADEHY 


Rockland 

on  the  Connecticut  river,  four  miles  from 
Dftrtmouth  College. 

C  Prepares  for  any  college  or  technical 
school  and  for  business. 


^Limits  to  fifty  cadets,  with  one  teacher 
for  every  ten  boys  C.Building  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone  with  modern  convenience. 

SPECIAL  RATES  to  boys  from 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

d.  For  catalogue  and  other  publications 
address  the  Superintendent, 

ELMER  ELLSWORTH  FRENCH,  A.  M.. 
West  Lebmoi,  N.  H. 


©ntoergitp  of  Vermont 
CoUege  of  iWebicine. 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

Numerous;  CltnitK  j* 

J*   iHoberate  €xpenf(e 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  SecreUry, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Vtmont  ^tatimVf 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  #  Nine  modem  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  ^  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  ^  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A   COLLEGK  FOR  TRAINING   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD.  VERMONT. 


[Randolph  Sanatorium,  mc. 

W.  H.  OLADOING.  Superintendent, 
MISS  ELIZA  E.  P0L80M,  Hemi  Nune. 

Thin  wrl|.equl|>p«<]  .Sanatorium.  plritHaDtly  lu. 
rated  amid  numt  h«altb(ul  ■urroundlDKii.  oiTem  a 
■plrDdld  retreat  for  tlio  Hli-k  and  autferlUK- 

Thoronghly  competent  medical  nkill.  efflcient 
and  kindly  niime*.  and  homelike  treatmvnt  <-on- 
•plre  to  return  patient*  to  their  home*  well  and 
happy.  0|)eratinfc  room  prnrlded  with  erery- 
thlnfr  modem  In  eurwrry.  A  line  record  of  nur- 
ceMttut  caoee.  A  well. ordered  Instltatlon,  where 
nature  and  iicl«n(>e  aid  In  the  rintoratlon  othealtb 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  Supt.  or  Head  Nuree.  RANDOLPH,  VT. 


Google 
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THR  moat 
rhnrmlnic, 
|i  I  r  t  u  rpmiue 
nnd  healtbtul 
■  frtlon  r>n 
t  b  I  ■  roll  1 1- 
ii«nt.  and  the 
|tlar«  tuaiiend 
y«>ur  vara- 
Mon  ia  In  the 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

and  along  the  shnrp*  of  LAKE  CHAMPLADf. 

A  beautiful  brochure  fcl^lnn  ■  complete  de«crl|i- 
tton  nt  all  the  vlllnKe*  and  reaorta  located  on  the 
line  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  ou  the  ahorcn  of  I.nke  Cbaniplnln.  alao  a  lUt 
of  Hotel*  and  the  l>eiit  Karolly  ilonie*.  who  will 
take  •ummer  Ixiardera  at  price*  ranfrinK  from 
#4.00  to  910.00  t>er  week,  la  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  0  renta  for  puataice.  on  appli- 
cation to  E.  H.  liOYNTOX.  N.  E.  I'.  A..3H0  Waiib- 
fngtoD  St.,  Boaton,  or  A.  W.  ECCLEHTO.NK.  S. 
P.  A  .  8K5  llrondwav,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS.  VT. 

a.  0.  JONES,  J.  W,  HANLET, 

Oen'l  Mant^r.  0«d'1  Paitanger  A^. 


|i|li|!'|tl|M|n|ll|ll|ll|tl|li|l||M||i|ll|il|ll|l'|l<|l  I'J 


^  Vermonters 



i  Attention  1 1 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor,  vt 


I  Are  you  interested  in  V^er- 

I  mont  Post  Cards?  Cards 

Z  in  four  to  seven  colors  of 

Z  X'ermont  in  all  her  natural 

Z  beauty,   her  mountains, 

Z  rivers,  lakes  and  villages. 

f  IVrite  us^  we  can  supply  you. 

I  12  for  25c.  25  for  50c.  50  for  $1. 

I  NO  TWO  ALIKi:. 

5  Special  attention  given  to  collectioni 

=  for  Vermont  a.ssociationt  and  individ- 
luli  of  cards  from  entire  state. 


HOT  WATER.  STEAM  AND  HOT  AIH 

Heating  and  sanitary  Pltimbingy 

Big  line  of  Bath  Tubs,  CloMta  and  Flttlnra  In  STOCK. 

Set  up  Immediately  by  rdlnble  men.  —  \Vc  estimate. 


I  Green  Mountain  Card  Co., 

1      White  RlTcr  Junction,  Vt. 
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Cabot  ProtljeriS 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


1 


0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  lar(re  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quahty,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

Ever>'  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sclls.  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or  ' 
not.    Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all.) 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 
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THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Oei3.t. 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


DOflMAN  BRIOaMAN.  PRCSiotNT. 

W.  B.  CRANOALL,  TNCASUNCH. 


Don't  break  the 
boy's  spirit. 
Utilize  it.   «  « 


WOODSTOCK  INN,(Vt.) 


Open  all 
the  year. 

Golf  Coanc.  Cbarminf  nrivn. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Manager. 


Google 


Vermont's  Greaieit  Finan^  Inidtution 


iOtational  life  Miuxmt  Co 

$9tli  YEAR.  ill0ntpd[ifr»  ^Cfimnit.  operating  io  36  Mates. 


BBHBFIIS  TO.POLICT  IMBRS  III  19fr. 

Paid  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries,  $3,361,654.90  ^  beorflu^ 

Increase  in  book  assets  held  for  policyholders,   3, 180,782.05  T  to*^ucyhoidm 

Total  benefits  to  policyholders,                     o,  542,436.95  to  hq^^a^ 

Received  from  policyholders,                         5,922,753.66  ' 

Toul  benefits  above  amount  received,         $  619,683.29 


JOaSPH  A.  DE  BOER.  President.  HARRY  M.  CUTLER,  Treasurer 

JAMES  T.  PHBU>8.  VIcc-PiwidMt.  A.  R.  BiaBBB.  McdkiU 

JAMBtB.  BnBR.a^Vlo»AMldHt  CLARRNCB  B.  MOtlLTON. 

OMIAW  P.  CLARK.  9mmwtf.   PRBD  A.  MOWLAND, 

S.  8.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelier.  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent.  Hyde  Plwk,  Vt. 

B.  B.  KIN8LBY,  Oenenl  Agent,  Radand,  Vt 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  St.  JohMbluy.  Vt. 

H.  S.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Qcn.  Agta.,  BrmttkboTO,  Vt. 

T.  8.  PBCK,  Qencnl  Afcat,  BarUafiM,  VL 


DEPOSITS  BY  MAIL 


THANKING  by  mRil  is  simply  the  ap|ilicstion  to  the  use  d  individual 
^  depositflcs  of  the  system  in  vogue  among  banks.  It  is  perfecily  safe. 
In  the  enormous  daily  exchanges  between  banks  of  different  dties, 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  there  is  never  a  dollar  lost. 

^  This  metfiod  of  banking  is  convenient,  private  and  time  saving. 

^  To  open  a  mail  aoooimt,  call  or  write  for  full  information. 

^  When  you  make  your  first  deposit  you  will  receive  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  deposit  and  check  book.  Then  deposits  are  made  firom  time  to 
time  by  mail  and  ytm  will  receive  a  written  a^owledgment  pranqptly. 

This  bank  pays-*  ^  . 

INTEREST 
snd  all  taxes  on  deposits  in  its  Saving  Department 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION 
Wbite  RiTcr  JtmcdODt  Vt. 
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BLOOD-ROOT. 

E.  B.  PL*TT. 


^bltsbeb  illonti)lp  bp  C\)an.  iR.  Cumminatf.  ^\)itt  loiter  3(unction.  Vt. 
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ALDWIN  DRY  AIR 
REFRIGERATORS 


^TT  Baldwin  Rcfriji^erators 
^Ufc  saved  money  for  "the 
old  folks,"  and  one  will  save 
yours. 
Use  less 
ice  than 
other 
ni  a  k  e  s 
and  give 
better 
satisfac- 
tion. 


The 

Coldest, 
Dryest, 
Sweetest 
Refrig- 
erator 
Built. 

OPALITB 
GLASS, 

WHITETILE, 
VITRIFIED 
STEEL  OR 
ENAMEL, 
VERMONT 

SPRUCE  and 
METAL 
LININGS. 

150 
Styles. 


BALDWIN  REFRIGERATOR  CO., 


r02  Lake  Street. 


Burlington,  Vt. 
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A  giant,  roars  the  white  North  Wind; 

With  mighty  voice  and  icy  grip: 
The  helpless  earth  in  chains  to  bind, 

And  flU  her  wealth  to  waste  and  atiip. 

*'To  me,"  shouts  he,  "all  bend  the  knee.** 

The  East  Wind  is  a  whistling  lad,— 

A  merry,  mad-cap  vagabond. 
His  tune  a  sea-song,  free  and  glad. 

Of  bounding  sails,— the  wide  beyond. 

'*  To  sea,**  snigs  he,  "  Come,  roam  with  me. 

The  South  Wind  moans  in  restless  pain. 

For  sonny  skies  forever  lost. 
She  scatters  tears  as  blinding  rain, 

0*er  every  place  her  grief  has  crossed. 

"Ah,  mel'*  si^  She,  "lly  summer  sea.*' 

The  crooning  West  Wind's  velvet  voice 
Is  sweet  to  weary  eartii  and  sky. 

O  care-worn  heart,  look  up,  rejoice, 
And  yield  to  her  soft  lullaby. 

"Rest  thee,"  breathes  she,  "Rest  peacefully. 


Wl)t  ^ermonter  -^^ 

CHAS.  lU  CUMMINGt.  MlM'  mi  Mllihcr.  WHTTI  RIVR  JVNCTtOII.  VT. 


MARCH,  IMS. 


1831    Redfield  Proctor,  ipos 


BV  THC  EDITOR. 


IN  this  position  of  honor  we  preserve, 
simply,  a  record  of  Senator  Redfield 
Proctor.  Vermont  will  lonji:  revere  the 
memorv  of  this  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
Many  people,  who  rarely,  it  ever  met  hitn, 
hdd  Mr.  Proctor  in  high  regard,  noting 
only,  perhaps,  his  amiable,  imperturbable 
presence  at  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  at 
fairs  and  other  country  gatherings  where 
beseemed  to  love  to  mingle  with  his  people. 
Of  his  work  in  Washington  they  knew  lit- 
tle, save  that  he  served  Vermont  wisely 
and  well,  and  stood  high  in  councils  of  the 
nation.  The  editor  deems  it  his  misfortune 
that  he  knew  him  only  thus. 

To  give  full  tribute  to  this  man  we  should 
have  a  symposium  from  all  who  knew  him 
best,  to  look  upon  his  many  virtues  from 

varying  perspectives,  as  one  woulcf  view 
the  polished  surfaces  of  the  spotless  marble 
bkidca  he  shaped  and  finisned.  Yet  ao 
liniited  an  opportunity  as  ours  would  not 
prevail  upon  those  who  could  so  honor 
him  and  we  must  be  content  with  what  can 
be  gathered  from  sketdics  of  his  life. 

Redfield  Proctor  came  of  old  Revolu- 
tionary stock.  His  family  settled  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  about  1645  and  his  grand- 
father served  as  captain  in  W'ashin^ton's 
army,  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  war  to 
Cavendish,  where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Proctofiville.  His  son,  Jabez, 
father  of  the  senator,  was  a  manufacturer 
there  and  held  several  town  and  state  offices. 

Redfield  Proctor  was  bom  in  Proctors- 
ville,  June  i,  1831.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Derby  Academy,  fitting  for  Dartmouth 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1851, 
receiving  later  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Choos- 
ing the  profession  of  law  he  entered  the  law 
school  at  Albany,  N.  \.,  and  graduated  in 
1859,  being  admitted  to  the  Inr  that  year 
at  Albany  and  alsn  in  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Opportunity  knocked  at  his  door  and  he 


was  taken  into  the  office  of  his  cousin. 
Judge  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  one  of  the  leading 
railroad  lawyers  of  Boston. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Proctor  gave  up  his  chosen  vocation  and, 
retumii^  to  Verm<Mit,  enlisted  tn  June, 
1861  in  the  3d  Vermont  Volunteers,  recriv- 
ing  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  and  quarter- 
master of  his  regiment.  The  Vermonters 
were  sent  to  the  front  at  once  but  Lieut 
Proctor  was  soon  withdrawn  from  his  com- 
pany to  join  the  stati  of  (ien.  "  Baldy  " 
Smith,  from  which,  about  a  month  later  he 
was  promoted  to  become  major  of  the  newly 

organized  5th  Vermont  regiment.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Peninsula 
campaign  and  suffered  disabling  hardships 
which  made  it  necessary  to  resign  his  com- 
mission and  return  home.  Early  the  next 
year,  having  r^ained  his  health,  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  the  front,  and  on  organ- 
ization of  the  15th  Vermont  was  made  its 
colonel.  He  went  south  with  his  new  com- 
mand and  reached  Gettysburg  after  dark 
on  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  his  regret,  the  regiment  was 
sent  to  the  rear  to  guard  the  baggage  train. 

Directly  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  Col. 
Proctor  returned  to  the  home  place  in  Proc- 
torsville  and  took  up  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. At  this  period  it  is  recalled  that  as 
farmer  and  countryman  he  was  often  seen 
clad  in  a  blue  and  white  striped  frodc  reach- 
ing down  below  his  boot  tops,  pants  tucked 
inhis  boot  legs,  whip  in  hand,  traveling 
beside  a  pair  of  large  red  and  white  oxen, 
going  to  his  farm  land  in  another  part  of 
the  village.  He  was  very  democratic  in 
all  he  did. 

Later  he  returned  to  law  in  a  partnership 
with  Col.  Wheelock  G.  Veazie,  at  Rutland. 

In  after  vears  Cn!  Proctor  had  a  hard 
tight  to  keep  his  head  out  of  the  financial 
maelstrom,  but  he  had  faced  too  many  bul- 
lets to  be  easily  driven  away  and  he  weath- 
ered the  tempest  and  came  out  a  rich  man. 
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Previous  to  the  war  of  the  revolution 
Peter  Southerland  came  from  the  New 
York  grants  with  a  charter  giving  him 
rights  beside  the  falls  on  Otter  Creek, 
which  have  since  borne  his  name.  He 
lived  and  died  unmindful  of  the  millions 
beneath  his  feet.   Two  brothers  by  the 

name  of  Ilumphrcv  brought  the  marble  to 
light,  and  erected  a  mill  in  1837,  but  their 
labor  never  brought  them  pronounced 
success.  At  about  this  time,  before  the 
coming  of  the  railroads,  all  supplies  for 
Rutland  were  brought  from  Whitehall,  an 
important  distributing  point,  3oniileBaway. 
All  martile  got  out  of  Southerland  Falls, 
six  miles  north  of  Rutland,  had  to  be 
teamed  away  to  Whitehall  over  the  same 
route,  thence  by  canal  to  Troy  and  Albany, 
to  steamers  down  the  Hudson.  When 
teams  had  to  be  hired  to  do  this  and  come 
back  light,  no  money  was  made,  but  after 
making  arrangement  with  the  teamsters 
bringing  flour  and  merchandise  in  to  take 
marble  out  business  and  profit  improved 
continually. 

Soon  after  the  war  die  Southerland  Falls 
marble  company,  became  invoked  in  liti- 
gation and  one  of  the  hrm  died.  Col. 
Proctor  was  appointed  receiver  and 
straightened  the  tangle  with  such  success 
that  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
business  at  a  time  when  the  marble  trade 
was  booming. 

Soon  the  hand«driU  was  superseded 
by  the  channelling  machine,  the  crank- 
driven  p^ang  saws  were  impelled  by  engines. 
Adjoinmg  properties  were  acquired.  Col. 
Proctor's  foresight,  native  shrewdness  and 
good  judgement  gave  him  many  an  advan- 
tage, even  as  in  later  years.  In  ten  years 
from  1869  the  business  had  "doubled  and 
doubled  and  doubled  again,  and  Souther- 
land marble  became  known  all  over  the 
country." 

In  1880  consolidation  of  the  principal 

marble  interests  of  the  vicinity  took  place 
with  Redtield  Proctor  president  of  the  new 
Vermont  Marble  Company.  The  name 
Southerland  Falls  had  been  changed  to 
Proctor,  and  in  1886  after  a  bitter  fight  in 
the  Legislature  the  town  was  separated 
from  Rutland,  to  become  a  communis  erf 
strictly  individual  interests.  Today  it  is 
the  marble  center  of  the  world. 

The  first  public  office  which  Redfidd 
Proctor  held  was  that  of  selectman  of  the 
town  of  Rutland.    In  1867  he  represented 


the  town  in  the  state  legislature,  serving- 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  elections 
in  the  lower  house.  In  1863  he  was  again 
a  member  of  the  house,  serving  with  the 

committee  on  ways  and  means.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1874,  being 
chosen  prefndent  pro  tempore  of  that  body. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Vermont  and  in  187S  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  party  and  elected 
governor  of  Vermont 

He  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  in  1884,  and 
again  in  1888.  In  the  latter  year  be  was 
chairman  of  the  Vermont  del^[ation. 

In  1888  the  Vermont  legislature  unani- 
mously recommended  him  for  a  cabinet 
position,  and  in  March  1889,  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  secretary  of  war. 
Senator  Proctor  won  national  reputation 
by  his  conduct  of  the  war  portfolio,  his 
administration  bong  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  in  the  history  of  the  department. 

On  the  retirement  of  Senator  George 
F.  Edmunds  from  the  United  States 
Senate,  Gov.  Page  appointed  Secretary 
Proctor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  and  on 
October  18,  1892,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Vermont  legislature  to  fill  both  the  unex- 
pired term  and  the  full  term,  the  latter  end-* 
ing  March  4,  1899.  He  has  since  been 
returned  twice  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  February,  1898,  Senator  Pkoctor 
visited  Cuba,  and  saw  the  condition  of 
affairs  on  that  unhappy  island.  His  speech 
to  the  Senate,  upon  his  return  was  larg^ely 
responsible  for  intervention  in  Cuba. 

.Senator  Proctor  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  appropriations  and  other  im- 
portant committees.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  influence  in  the  .Senate. 

He  was  always  helping  his  native  state 
and  her  loyal  sons,  Fort  Ethan  Allen 
being  one  of  his  ideas. 

Senator  Proctor's  generosity  was  not 
confmed  to  his  town,  where  a  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
a  library  and  a  hospital  attest  to  his  gen- 
erosity, but  Rutland's  dty  park  and  the 
Pittsford  Sanitorium  are  notable  exam|:des 
of  his  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Proctor  owned  large  tracts  of  1um> 
ber  lands,  besides  interests  in  various 
business  enterprises.  He  was  an  ardent 
sportsman,  had  a  tine  fishing  preserve  on 
Mt.  Pico  and  made  yearly  trips  to  Maine 
and  Canada  for  hunting  and  fishing.  A 
favorite  New  Brunswick  guide  said  of  htm 
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that  "he  could  move  through  the  woods 
more  silently  than  any  white  man  1  ever 
saw."  This  poise  never  left  him.  On 
the  floor  of  the  senate  Senator  Proctor 
maintained  an  imperturbable  calm, 
extremely  exasperating  to  the  hot-heads 
of  that  body,  and  on  one  occasion,  in 
debate,  an  opponent  dubbed  him  the 
"tombstone  senator."  This  became  a 
standing  joke,  and  whenever  Senator 
Proctor  appeared  at  the  war  department 
during  the  Spanish  war  word  was  likely  to 
be  passed  around  that  there  had  been 
another  skirmish  and  the  senator  from 
Vermont  had  come  to  take  orders  for  a  few 
more  tombstones. 

To  his  influence  is  largely  due  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Vermont  men  in  office  at 
Washington. 

Senator  Proctor  was  married  May  26, 
X858,  to  Emily  J.  Dutton  of  Cavendish,  a 
playmate  and  schoolmate,  who  survives 
him.  Five  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living,  are  the  issue  of  their  union  —  Ara- 
bella G. ,  the  wife  of  Frederick  G.  Holden. 
who  died  several  years  ago ;  Fletcher  D, 
who  became  superintendent  of  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Company  in  1884  and  its 
president  in  1899  ;  Fanny  G.,  who  died  at 


the  age  of  20  years  ;  Emily  D. ,  and  Red- 
field  Proctor,  jr. 

Senator  Proctor's  death  occurred  March 
4,  1908  at  his  Washington  home,  and  was 
due  to  a  complication  of  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy,  developing  from  a  cold  of  a  few 
days'  duration.  He  had  weakened  visibly 
during  the  year  past  but  after  the  summer's 
rest  returned  to  the  Senate  in  unusually 
good  health.  The  Senate  adjourned  im- 
mediately upon  announcement  of  his  death, 
and  there  were  many  expressions  of  sincere 
regret.  Both  houses  of  Congress  paid 
marked  tributes  of  respect  in  a  brief  session 
and  a  committee  of  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives was  appointed  to  attend  the  funeral. 
The  funeral  party  came  from  Washington 
by  special  train  and  the  services  were  held 
in  the  Union  church  at  Proctor  on  Friday 
afternoon,  March  6th.  Nearly  10,000 
people  from  all  parts  of  Vermont  braved 
the  driving  snow  storm  of  that  day  to  pay 
respect  to  his  memory,  A  great  throng, 
including  the  three  thousand  employes  of 
the  marble  company,  lined  both  sides  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  cemetery,  and  stood 
with  bared  heads  as  the  funeral  cortege 
passed.  Interment  was  made  in  the  Proc- 
tor mausoleum,  erected  several  years  ago. 
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COMMON  nAYFLOWERS  (HEPATICA.i  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  HAUNTS. 

EUGENE  B.  PLATT  The  fii^t  flower*  of  sprine. 
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An  Enforc 

Bv  Sylvia 

THE  big  touring  car  came  slowly  to  a 
standstill,  and  Chester  Abbott  leaned 
on  the  steering  wheel,  surveying;  with  an 
annoyed  expression  the  rail  which  barred 
bis  further  progress. 

"What's  up  now?"  he  asked,  oi  no  one 
in  particular. 

**A  bar,  I  should  say,"  flippantly  replied 
one  of  the  young  girls  in  the  back  seat. 

' '  How  annoying,"  murmured  the  stately 
beauty  beside  Mr.  Abbott.  ''What  shall 
we  do?" 

"Don't  know.     Suggestions  are  in 

order." 

"  There's  a  man  over  in  the  field.  He*ll 
tell  us  what  the  trouUe  is,"  said  Philip 
Henley,  an  unhandsome,  jovial-faced  man. 

"  I  don't  see  what  good  that'll  do  us." 
This  from  the  flippant  girl,  Julia  Sander* 
son  by  name. 

"Women  usually  like  to  know  the  whv 
of  things,"  said  Chester.  "Hello!"  he 
called  to  the  man,  who  was  planting  pota- 
toes at  a  short  distance  from  the  fOad. 
"What's  the  matter  up  there?" 

"  Bridge  bein'  fixed,"  was  the  brief  re- 
sponse. 

"We  can't  get  by?" 

"No." 

'  *  Do  either  of  diese  branch  roads  lead  to 

Fulsom  Pond?" 

"Both  on  'em  lead  there." 

"Which  b  the  shortest  way?" 

'*The  lefl  hand  one." 

"Is  it  very  steep'" 

"'Taint  too  t>tee{)  for  a  horse." 

Philip  leaned  forward,  his  face  radiating 
amusement  and  good  nature.  ' '  Do  you 
think  the  right  hand  road  will  be  best  for 
us  seeing  we  have  not  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  a  horse?" 

"It's  longer,  but  you'll  find  it  a  dum 
sight  easier,  with  that  thing,"  the  farmer 
responded.  "A  feller  got  stuck  on  the 
other  road  yesterday."  He  grinned  at 
the  memory  of  tihe  automobile's  fruitless 
efforts  in  the  deep  sand  of  the  hill. 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  pond  this  way?" 
questioned  Chester,  nodding  toward  the 
right. 

"  'Bout  four  miles." 

Chester  thanked  him,  and  soon  the  car 
was  rolling  on  its  way.    After  a  few  rods 


ed  Delay. 

H.  BLiaa. 

of  level  ground  the  road  began  gradually 
to  ascend.  On  the  right  were  hilly  pas- 
ture lands,  thickly  inhabited  by  colonies  of 
pale  ferns,  not  yet  uncoiled.  At  the  left, 
grassy  fields  slopt^d  to  the  road  they  had 
left,  which  followed  the  mill  brook  to  the 
pond.  The  sunshine  was  caressingly 
warm,  but  the  breeze  which  played  about 
the  young  travelers,  hinted  of  snow-fianks 
harbored  in  deep  woods.  On  either  side 
of  the  road  were  young  trees,  alive  with 
the  delicate  colors  of  spring,  and  th^ 
tiny,  fluttering  leaves  gave  to  the  scene  an 
inexpressible  charm. 

"Oh,  you  were  so  good  to  bring  me  I" 
said  Alice  Henley,  who  sat  beside  her 
brother.    ' '  How  lovely  it  is ! " 

"So  you  have  reoMrked  at  least  five 
times. ' '  Philip  smiled afiectionatdy  at  the 
young  girl. 

"And  shall  five  times  more.  She  leaned 
forward  suddenly  and  touched  Chester's 
shoulder  "You  should  let  the  horses 
rest,"  she  said  mischievously. 

Good  naturedly  he  complied  with  her 
wish,  and  the  car  stopped.  It  was  the 
girl's  first  ride  in  an  automobile,  and  there 
was  discernible  on  the  part  of  all — all  but 
the  stately  beauty  besideChester — a  desire 
to  please  the  happy  youi^  thing. 

"Oh  I  did  you  see  how  that  man  who 
told  us  about  the  bridge,  hated  us?"  He 
just  abhors  automobiles."  Alice  laughed 
gleefully  as  she  spoke.  .She  wanted  to 
talk,  and  in  her  innocence  did  not  dream 
that  Madeline  Brigg's  lips  were  curling 
and  her  eyes  flashing  with  scorn  at  that 
forward  child,  who  tried  so  boldly  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  Chester  Abbott. 

**It  seemed  to  me,"  said  Madeline's 
cold  voice,  ' '  that  he  only  showed  the  nat- 
ur.^1  hatred  oi  the  lower  for  the  higher 
class. ' ' 

'  'Class? ' '    Alice  frowned  a  little. 

' '  Yes.    I  know  tiie  word  isn*t  fitshion- 

able  here  in  America,  but  the  thing  exists. " 

Alice  looked  appealingly  at  her  brother 
and  he  came  to  her  rescue.  **Alioe  thinks 
as  I  do.  that  while  there  may  be  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  uneducated,  good  and 
bad,  there  is  really  but  one  class — at  least 
in  the  sense  of  lower  and  higher." 
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"Theoretically  perhaps,  but  really, — 
why  look  at  that  man  and  then  look — " 

"At  ourselves/'  finished  Julia  with  a 
wicked  look  and  a  gesture  which  induded 
the  party. 

•'Well,  yes,  at  ourselves.  There  is  a 
difference  deeper  than  property  or  educa- 
tion. It  is  in  the  blood."  Madeline' stone 
was  final. 

What  do  you  think?  "    As  she  spoke 

Alice  leaned  toward  the  front  seat  confid- 
inj^ly.  Her  brother  noting,  felt  a  chill  at 
his  heart.  The  announcement  of  the  en- 
gag:enient  o!  Chester  and  Maddine  was 
daily  ex|>ected. 

Mr.  Abbott's  ey<^  were  apparently  fixed 
on  the  view  below  and  behind  the  car,  yet 
then*  power  of  accommodation  made  him 
also  happily  conscious  of  a  fold  of  soft  hair 
lying  on  a  smooth  forehead,  of  flushed, 
curving  cheeks,  and  smiling  lips  between 
which  showed  white  litde  teeth. 

"I—  really  didn't  hear, "he said,  redden- 
ing as  he  met  Philip's  keen  gaze. 

Alice  proceded  to  explain. 

"We  were— * 

"  Political  economy — oris  it  sociology — 
on  a  fishing  trip!"  Julia  broke  in.  "I 
forbid  the  subject    Look  at  that  squirrd. ' ' 

Quite  near  them,  on  the  stone  wall,  sat 
the  squirrel  in  question,  cleverly  turning 
ii'om  side  to  side  and  from  end  to  end  a 
bst  3rear's  butternut  as  he  nibbled  the  husk 
away  before  bep^inninsr  on  the  hard  shell. 
The  little  creature  regarded  them  with 
bright  brave  eyes,  but  shot  from  sight  as 
the  car  rolled  on  up  the  hill. 

The  country  grew  wilder  and  the  road 
in  the  valley  was  lost  to  sight.  Presently 
they  passed  a  house,  small  and  unpainted, 
yet  with  tdephone  wires  entering  above 
the  door  At  the  window  appeared  nu- 
merous faces. 

'«Tdl  Mis.  Wdls,'*  said  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  starded  faces.    '  'Quick ! ' ' 

A  young  woman  sprang  to  the  telephone 
and  rang  vigorously.  The  answering  ring 
came  promptly. 

"Hello!" 

"  Yes.  Say  Mrs.  Wells,  there's  an  auto- 
mobile coming  with  five  folks  in  it." 

"She  is}  Oh,  my  good  gradousi 
What  will  you  do?" 

"  No,  it's  too  late." 

"  I  hope  you  can.  It's  a  shame.  Good 
by." 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  excitement 
they  had  occasioned,  the  young  people 


went  on.  They  were  nearing  the  woods, 
and  young  maples,  poplars  and  white 
birdies  brushed  the  car  with  thdr  tender 
leaves.  There  was  a  slight  descent,  and 
then  abrupdy  the  warm  sunshine  gave  way 
to  the  penetrating  chill  of  the  forest.  The 
hill  on  the  rq^ht  rose  dark,  rocky,  and 
steep  to  a  great  height,  and  all  abotttstood 
aged,  magnificent  trees. 

Maddine  e;azed  ahead  calmly  and  re- 
signedly, wiu  a  kind  of  tolerance  for  the 
extra  distance  they  were  obliged  to  travel, 
visible  on  her  face.  Julia's  bright  dark 
eyes  darted  everywhere  and  saw  every- 
thing, returning  now  and  then  to  meet 
Philip's  kindly  look.  Alice  sat  with  face 
upturned,  exquisite  joy  in  her  clear  eyes. 
For  her  the  cdls  of  the  robin  and  die 

thrush  sounded  amid  the  tall  trees  as  in 
the  spaces  of  a  great  cathedral.  She  saw 
the  out-cropping  ledges  of  rock,  softened, 
wherever  a  fooUiold  could  be  gained, 
innocent  young  ferns,  the  delicate  spikes 
of  bishop's  cap,  and  the  clear  white  saxi- 
frage blossoms.  She  coveted,  yet  dare  not 
ask  to  stop  for  the  flowers,  so  conscious 
had  she  become  of  something  strange  and 
beautiful,  not  joyful  nor  sad,  yet  both  at 
once;  whether  without  or  within  herwdf 
she  could  not  tell.  She  turned  impulsively 
toward  Philip,  hut  he  gently  laid'his  hand 
on  hers  and  shook  his  head. 

.Suddenly  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  a  woman 
came  into  view;  a  grav-haired  woman  in 
working  clothes,  frantically  waving  her 
arms.  With  a  vision  before  him  of  a 
frightened  horse  and  still  more  frightened 
woman  to  be  piloted  safdy  by,  Chester 
ran  his  car  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
woman  and  stopped. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Madam?"  he 
inquired,  touching  his  cap. 

"You  can  stay  right  where  you  are  till 
my  granddaughter  gets  home."  The 
woman  had  evidently  been  nmning.  Her 
face  was  red,  and  her  speech  shrill  and 
gasping. 

"Where  is  your  granddaughter?" 
Chester  was  very  courteous,  but  astonish- 
ment and  amusement  were  blended  in  his 
look,  and  the  faces  <rf  his  friends  betrayed 
similar  emotions. 

"She  went  to  her  uncle's  day  bdore 
yesterday,  and  she's  coming  home  this 
forenoon.  If  you  keep  on  you'll  meet 
her.    You're  going  to  the  pond?" 

"Yes;  but  is  her  horse  afraid?" 
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"It's  never  seen  one  of  those  machines. 
It  would  tear  everything  to  pieces.  We 
thought  with  the  bridge  down  sh  d  be  safe. " 

"But  my  dear  Madam,  I  have  driven 
this  car  two  years  and  hav«  never  had  an 
accident.  I  will  run  slowly,  and  the  mo- 
ment I  see  a  team,  I  will  stop  and  lead  the 
horse  by.    There  is  no  danger. ' ' 

**You  never  know  what  a  horse  is  going 
to  do."  Her  voice  rose  sharply.  "I  tell 
you  you're  not  going  along  till  she  gets 
home." 

Madeline's  lips  whitened.    "I  think  we 

have  a  right  to  half  the  road,"  she  said. 

"You  haven't  a  right  to  any  of  it  with 
that  thing." 
"My  license    "  Chester's  tone  was  quiet. 

"The  statt  hasn't  any  right  to  license 
such  a  dangerous  machine.  The  Constitu- 
tkm  says  we  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty^ 
happiness  and  safety,  and  the  protection  of 
property:  but  the  automobile  threatens 
every  one  of  those  things.  Other  folks  can 
bode  down  if  they  want  to,  I'm  going  to 
stand  up  for  our  rights.** 

Chester  considered. 

"How  far  is  it  to  this  uncle's?" 

"Five  miles." 

"Can't  you  telephone?"  he  asked, 
glancing  at  the  wires  above  them.  "Per- 
haps she  hasn't  started." 

'  *  They  haven't  any  tdephone. ' ' 

"Can't  you  stop  her  on  the  way  ?"  Julia 
had  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"This  is  a  new  line  and  only  comes  as 
fiu*  as  here.  And  there  isn't  another  house 
on  this  road  for  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
us."  Mrs.  Wells  betrayed  a  certain  grim 
pleasure  at  the  inevitableness  erf"  their  situ- 
ation. 

Philip  stepped  from  the  car  and  ap- 
proached her.  His  manner  was  at  once 
mmker  and  simpler  than  Chester's,  and 
instinct  told  him  that  an  appeal  from  one 
standing  on  the  ground,  away  from  the 
hated  automobile,  would  be  more  ellective. 

"It  is  now  twenty  minutes  past  nine," 
he  said,  consulting  his  watch.  "We  are 
to  meet  some  friends  at  Fulsom  Pond  at 
ten  and  go  trout  fishing  up  tne Red  Brook. 
Now  I  will  walk  along  some  distance  ahead, 
and  if  I  meet  your  granddaughter  I  will 
take  the  team  out  of  the  road  to  a  safe 
place;  then  the  machine  will  go  slowly  by, 
while  I  stay  by  the  horse,  and  everything 
will  be  ripht."    He  smiled  persuasively. 

Mrs.  Wells  wavered,  but  glancing  at  the 
occupants  of  the  car  she  saw  triumph  and 


hope  in  their  faces,  and  her  decision  re- 
turned.   "This  road  Is  narrow.  There 

are  stones  and  trees  and  bushes,  ^'ou 
can' t  take  the  team  to  a  safe  place.  There' s 
just  two  things  you  can  do,  wait,  or  turn 
around  and  go  back." 

"Offer  her  money,"  whispered  Made- 
line. Chester  shook  his  head,  but  Mrs. 
Wells  bad  caught  the  meaning  cS  the  low- 
spoken  words.  ' '  Perhaps  they  can  buy 
lives  in  Boston,  but  you  can't  buy  them 
here.  Money  won't  pay  for  them.  You 
seem  to  be  annojred,"  turning  to  Made- 
line, "because  yrmr  fishing  will  be  delayed. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  the  trouble  you 
cause  us  country  people?  We  pay  our 
taxes  and  keep  up  our  roads,  and  we 
women  dassent  drive  alone  from  Mav  to 
November.  There's  rights  for  you!  But 
I  tell  you  Emma  RoUins  is  going  to  get 
home  safe.  If  I  have  to  suffer  for  it." 

"Guess  you've  met  your  Waterloo, 
Chester,  "  whispered  Julia. 

Hope,  which  at  various  times  during  the 
colloquy  had  lighted  the  faces  of  the  young 
people,  now  departed  from  their  hearts, 
and  they  prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable 
dday. 

' '  Let's  go  as  far  as  we  can,"  suggested 

Philip. 

"May  we  go  as  far  as  your  house,  and 
wait  there?"  asked  Chester. 

"What  depths  of  humility!"  was  wafted 
softly  from  the  back  seat. 

"Yes.  If  you'll  stop  so  the  horse  can't 
see  you." 

Mrs.  Wells  was  human,  and  a  woman. 
Triumph  showed  in  her  face. 

"Won't  you  ride?"  called  Julia wfeked- 
ly,  as  the  gaunt  figure  turned  and  moved 

rapidly  away. 

Mrs.  Wells  deigned  no  reply,  and  the 
automobile  humbly  followed  her,  around 

the  turn,  up  a  hill,  and  out  of  the  woods. 

Here,  surrounded  by  pleasant  helds, 
was  an  old,  though  homelike  and  comfort- 
able set  of  farm  buildings.  Behind  them 
rose  a  rocky,  steep  pasture,  but  the  front 
of  the  house  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  below.  A  half  mile  beyond,  the 
woods  began  again,  and  the  eyes  of  our 
travelers  eagerly  sought  the  point  at  which 
the  road  emerged  from  the  trees;  but  no 
team  was  vislUe.  In  obedience  to  dieir 
guide's  commanding  gesture,  Chester  ran 
the  auto  to  a  level  place  by  the  fence,  closed 
the  throttle,  and  brought  the  car  to  a  stand- 
still   A  little  brook  crossed  the  road  in 
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front  of  them,  its  waters  tricklincf  among 
the  young  stems  of  fragrant  mint,  while  in 
the  fidd  bdow,  llie  rioi  yeUow  of  marsh 
marigolds  marked  its  course. 

"  This  really  isn't  a  bad  place  to  wait," 
said  Julia,  jumping  from  the  auto  and  look- 
ing about  * '  Probably  it  won't  be  long. ' ' 
Suddenly  her  roving  gaze  became  fixed. 
Her  face  icfrew  very  bright.  "Oh,  look! 
Look!  Chester.  Alice.  Everyone  of  you  I " 

Hastening  to  where  Julia  stood,  they 
saw  a  stranpo  sijrht.  From  a  post  of  the 
porch  to  a  telephone  pole  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  road,  a  rope  had  been  stretched. 
A  hay-cart  was  placed  aquardy  across  the 
track,  and  a  road-cart,  two  hen-coops,  sev- 
eral chairs,  and  a  table,  added  to  the 
blockade.  As  they  looked,  a  woman  and 
two  children  appeared,  carrying  another 
table,  and  a  tiny  boy  clad  in  blue  overalls 
toddled  laboriously  to  the  middle  of  the 
road,  where  he  carefully  deposited  two 
sticks  of  wood. 

"Oh,  this  is  too  p;ood!"  gasped  Julia, 
when  she  could  speak  intelligibly. 

**  It's  better  than  fishing, ' '  declared  Alice, 
whose  enjoyment  of  the  situation  was  no 
less  keen,  though  somewhat  less  boisterous 
than  Julia's. 

"But  good  heavens,  Chesterl  They'll 
wear  themselves  out.  Do  and  assure 
them  of  our  good  intentions.  '  Philip 
spoke  eamesdy.  *'  They  sent  a  good  ad- 
vocate, but  evidendy  they  have  not  much 
faith  in  the  mitjhty  power  of  words." 

Chester  approached  the  house,  hat  in 
hand.  He  was  strangely  embarraased. 
"Oh  I  say!''  he  began,  to  the  little  group 
watching^  him  from  the  porch.  "Don't 
put  out  anything  more.  We  won't  try 
to  go  by." 

"We  didn't  know's  you'd  stop."  said 
the  oldest  boy,  shrilly  prolonging  the  last 
word. 

"We  are  sorry  to  hender  you,"  said  the 
younger  woman,  who  was  soft- voiced  and 
pale;  "but  it  wouldn't  have  been  safe  for 
my  daughter  if  you'd  kept  on." 

Chester  had  no  desire  to  prolong  the 
conversation,  and  with  a  murmured  word 
of  acknowledgement  he  went  back  to  Mad- 
dine,  who  st^  kept  her  seat  in  llie  car. 
She  evidently  did  not  wish  to  set  foot  on 
hostile  ground. 

"How  did  they  know  we  were  coming?" 
she  asked,  after  Chester  had  described  the 
barrier  in  the  road.  The  recital  brought 
oo  answering  smile  to  her  face. 


He  pointed  to  the  wires  above  their 

heads. 

**That  wretdied  woouui!  Such  people 
don't  deserve  a  tdephooe,"  she  com- 
mented scornfully. 

' '  Come  Madeline !  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  this, ' '  Chester  said  pleadingly.  *  *  Why 
not  make  the  best  of  it,  as  Julia  and  Alice 
do?"  and  he  nodded  toward  the  others, 
who  were  merrily  clambering  up  the  hill 
behind  the  house. 

Her  face  changed.  "There  is  no  best,"  * 
she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Chester  came  closer.    ' '  What  has  gone 
wronj;.  Madeline?" 

She  longed  to  answer.  "  Everything." 
She  longed  to  let  the  waitine;  tears  flow 
freely.  She  longed  to  be  comforted.  She 
knew  the  honor  of  this  man.  She  knew 
he  would  be  loyal  to  even  his  unspoken 
word.  The  moment  was  hers.  All  power 
was  in  her  trembling  hands.  Yet  she  did 
not  use  it  The  day^  had  tai^ht  her  much. 
She  would  be  just,  if  not  generous :  just  to 
him,  to  herself,  and  to  Alice.  "  Will  you 
please  get  me  a  drink  of  water?"  she  said 
quietly.     "I  am  very  thirsty." 

Astonished  and  hurt,  he  started  toward 
the  house;  then  abruptly  turned  back. 
"  Maddine ! ' '  The  tcme  was  questioning 
and  reproachful. 

Her  heart  lightened  as  she  studied  his 
faice.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  had  been  but 
a  moment's  deiectimi.  She  would  wait 
and  make  very  sure.  "Please  get  me  some 
water,"  she  repeated,  but  her  eyes  met 
his  frankly,  and  the  shadow  oi  a  smile 
touched  her  lips. 

The  sun  rose  higher  and  the  cool  fresh- 
ness passed  from  the  day.  Philip,  Julia, 
and  Alice  came  down  from  the  pasture, 
enthusiastic  rec^arding  the  view,  yet  a  littic 
weary,  even  Julia  betraying  discontent. 

"Hasn't  Mary  Ann,  or  Sally  Jane,  or 
whatever  her  name  Is,  come  yet?"  she 
inquired,  poising  on  a  large  Stone  as  she 
climbed  the  road-side  wall. 

Chester  shook  his  head. 

"It  looks  as  if  we  should  have  to  eat 
our  dinner  here,  and  turn  back.  It  is  now 
five  minutes  oi  eleven,"  he  said  looking  at 
his  watch.  wonder  what  Fred  and 
May  will  think  of  us.  It's  no  use  trying 
to  telephone  them" 

Julia  laughed  suddenly.  "What  if  they 
could  see  us  waiting  here !  Chester,  jrou'il 
never,  fu-ver  hear  tlie  last  of  this.  Hark  !" 
She  sprang  from  the  wall  and  ran  to  the 
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middle  of  the  road,  looking  eagerly  toward 
the  forther  woods.    **  I  hear  whem" 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  expect- 
ancy, and  then  Farmer  Rollins  came  into 
view,  returning  from  the  creamery  over  the 
road  they  had  just  traveled.  Undisguised 
astonishment  was  in  his  look  as  he  stopped 
his  team  opposite  the  waiting  automobile. 

"Broke  down?"  he  queried,  glancing 
at  his  horse  a  trifle  apprehemnvoy.  His 
tone  was  genial,  but  not  in  the  least  com- 
miserating. There  was  even  amusement 
in  it. 

"No, — not  exactly.  "  replied  Chester 
reddening.  "The  fact  is,  the  lady  up  at 
the  house  is  looking  lor  her  granddaughter 
some  time  this  week,  and  she  wants  us  to 
wait  until  she  comes,  so  her  horse  won't 
be  scared.  F'erhaps  she  will  remove  some 
of  her  fortifications  so  you  can  pass." 

Following  the  du'ection  of  Chester's  nod, 
Farmer  Rollins  saw  the  defences  erected  by 
his  wife  and  children.  A  low  chuckle 
escaped  him.  ' '  Gosh !  If  that  ain' t  just 
like  a  woman.  I  tell  you  what,  this  is  my 
farm.  I'll  clear  that  rubbish  away  in  short 
order.  I  don't  believe  the  old  boss' 11  be 
airaid.  '  And  he  drove  on  with  a  deter- 
mined air. 

"That  man  has  some  sense,"  said  Mad- 
eline approvingly.  Hut  Julia  shook  her 
fist  after  the  departing  spring-board  with 
its  rattling  milk  cans  tied  on  behind. 

"  I  tell  voii  the  old  woman  is  worth  fifty 
of  him, ' '  she  declared  energetically.  "Yes, 
rii  say  seventy-five." 

And  Alice  and  Philip  looked  approval. 

There  was  some  loiu!  talk  at  the  house, 
the  purport  of  which  the  young  people 
could  only  guess;  and  then  one  by  one  the 
tables,  chairs,  wagons,  and  hen-coops  dis- 
appeared. 

As  the  little  boy  in  overalls  vanished 
with  the  last  stick  of  wood,  Chester  faced 

his  friends. 

*  *  Shall  we  go  on  ?  "  he  questioned  du- 
biously. 

"If  you  do.  Chester  Abbott,  it  will  be 
the  last  time  /'//  ever  ride  in  your  auto." 
Julia  laughed,  but  her  earnestness  was 
evident. 

"  What  do  you  say?  "  He  turned  def- 
erentially to  Madeline. 

"Perhaps  we'd  better  wait  a  little 
longer."    Her  reply  astonished  them  all. 

"Here  comes  the  man  of  the  house,  " 
said  Philip.  "Let's  listen  to  news  from 
headquarters." 


Mr.  Rollins  was  evidently  a  little  embar- 
rassed. He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
is  under  otrapulsion.    ** We've  cleared 

things  up  so  s  t  you  can  go  along's  soon 
as  Emma  comes.  You  see  the  old  lady  is 
dead  set  agin  automobiles.  I  never  see 
the  beat.  She  thinks  the  girl  would  be 
killed  sure  if  you  went  along.  I  tell  you 
there's  room  in  a  woman's  head  for  a  leetle 
mite  more  sense."  After  which  ddiver- 
ance,  Mr.  Rollins  found  himsdf  re-instatied 
in  his  own  good  opinion. 

"Got  a  pretty  fair  machine  here,"  he 
said  judicially,  coming  nearer  and  rest- 
ing his  hand  on  the  seat,  while  he  peered 
here  and  there,  wishing  to  make  the  most 
of  this,  hb  first  dose  ccHitact  wtih  an  a«^o» 
mobile  ' '  Bout  how  much  sudi  a  thiogf 
cost  now  ? ' ' 

*•  Three  thousand  odd,"  replied  Chester. 

**Go8h  !  You  could  get  a  mighty  good 
horse  and  wagon  for  that.  Hain't  ever 
seen  the  time  when  you  wished  'twas  a 
horse,  have  you  J" 

Chester  shook  hs  head. 

"Never, —  or  not  till  just  now,"  he 
added,  as  he  met  Julia's  sparkling  gaze. 

••Ahorse  would  be  mighty  handy  now, 
that's  a  fact."  Mr.  Rollins  smiled  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Deprived 
of  the  prerogative  of  ruling  in  his  own 
house,  he  was  quite  ready  to  appropriate 
a  part  of  his  mother-in-law's  victory.  She 
being  absent,  this  involved  no  loss  of  self- 
respect.  He  was  about  to  question  Chester 
re^urding  the  management  of  die  automo- 
bile, when  the  children,  who  had  shyly 
followed  their  father,  and  were  standing, 
wide-eyed  and  interested,  at  a  respectful 
distance,  called  shrilly:  ** Emma's  comin'! 
Emma's  comin'  1 " 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  opening  in 
the  woods,  where  a  moving  object  was  vis> 
ible.  This  object  at  leng&  resolved  itsdf 
into  a  white  horse,  a  wagon,  and  a  young 
girl  driving  somewhat  stifHy,  and  undeni- 
ably slowly. 

"Thank  Heaven  !"  ejaculated  Chester, 
and  there  was  a  brisk  movement  of  prep- 
aration in  the  Uttle  group.  , 

••You  tin  do  now,"  said  the  smallest 
child  condescendingly.  His  hands  were 
stulTed  into  his  overalls  pockets,  and  his 
feet  were  planted  far  apart. 

••  No,  Joe, ' '  said  the  otho"  boy,  **they' ve 
got  to  wait  till  she  gets  here  —  way  here." 
He  spoke  to  his  brother,  but  his  remark  was 
obviously  for  the  bendfit  of  the  strangers. 
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for  he  raised  his  voice,  and  glanced  to  see 
the  efiect  of  bis  words. 

"Even  die  children  command  iis»" 
Julia  said,  turning  in  her  seat  aotbat  Alice 

could  arrange  her  long  veil. 

Mr.  Rollins,  with  a  smiling,  ' '  Call  on 
us  BgBoa  sometime,"  had  gone  to  take  the 
team  as  his  daughter  drove  u[),  and  in  a 
minute  the  girl  herself  appeared,  a  hesitat- 
ing figure,  with  a  timid,  fair,  sweet  face, 
sunused  with  Mushes. 

"I've  got  home  now,"  Emma  said  softly. 
"  I'm  so  sorry  you  had  to  wait,  but  if  I'd 
met  you  I  should  have  been  awfully  scared. 
I  guess  it  won' t  happen  so  again. ' '  Only  a 
stem  sense  of  duty  would  have  induced  Km- 
ma  to  make  so  long  a  speech  to  strangers. 

We  are  glad  not  to  have  hightened 
you,"  Giester  said,  with  a  movement  tow- 
ard the  speed  lever.  The  engine  was 
already  working.  "  May  we  go  now  ^ ' ' 
He  sRuled  oontagiou^. 

"  Oh,  yes !  yes !  Everything's  all  right 
now." 

She  stood  smiling  and  nodding  in  re- 
sponse to  their  '*$^odbys*'.    She  stood 

watching  until  the  :uitnmobile  disappeared 
within  the  shadow  of  the  woods. 

— — m  

Bv  OKoaas  warren  parkcr. 

Scorn  not  the  man  of  low  degree, 

In  jeans  or  frock  attired, 
Whatever  be  his  race  or  creed, 

If  with  high  aims  inspired. 

No  one  so  high  but  he  may  fall  — 
Dame  Fortune  is  quite  (idcle — 
•  The  proudest  stalks  oft  suffer  (int 
And  soonest  feel  the  sickle. 

No  child  of  God  but  has  a  heart 
And  spirit  that  may  smother 

By  scort  or  scorn,  by  jeer  or  irown, 
Treat  kindly  then  your  brother. 

Despise  not  thmgs  because  they'  re  small 
Or  people  in  low  station; 

For  oft  wc*  ve  seen  these  grown  quite  tall 
The  leaders  of  a  nation. 

A  kindly  word,  a  friendly  look. 

To  one  who  is  upward  striving 
Transports  one  from  this  selfish  world, 
And  makes  life  worth  the  living. 


An  Appeal  for  Kurn  Hatdn. 

BorroR  Of  Thb  Vbrmontbr: 

The  Vermonter  has  always  shown  a 
gvmiiiw  interest  in  all  benevolent  inatitutions  of 
oar  tState.  It  has  given  a  high  rank  among  these 

institutions,  to  the  Kurn  Hattin  Homes  of  West- 
minster, for  needy  and  neglected  boys  and  it  has 
shown  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  work  done  m 

years  past  by  the  Homes.  These  facts  warrant 
me  in  asking  the  privilege  of  appealing  through 

your  columns  to  the  good  people  of  Vermont,  in 
the  crisis  that  has  come  to  the  Homes  by  reason 
of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  main  building  on 
February  28th.  In  this  building  the  work  of  the 
Kurn  ibilin  Home  had  been  carried  on  for  nearly 
fourmn  ywn.  It  wn  complelely  destroyed,  to- 
gether wiui  nearly  all  the  contents.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  farm  cottage  building  near  by,  and 
for  the  new  school  building  just  completed,  the 
Jteatlcr  would  have  been  so  overwhelming  thai 
we  would  have  tMcn  almoot  compelled  to  give  up 
the  work.  Bat  these  two  buildings  have  proved 
an  anchor  which  has  held  during  this  storm  and 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  continue  in  a  greatly 
modified  way,  the  work  we  have  been  doing. 
Now  we  must  rmlace  the  burned  building  aa  soon 
as  possible,  and  we  can  then  goon  with  the  work 
to  a  better  advantage  than  ever  before.  The  loss 
by  the  fire  was  fully  $25,000,  upon  which  we  had 
an  insurance  of  $10,000.  The  property  which  we 
own  warrants  us  in  rebuilding  to  strive  for  ac- 
commodations that  will  care  for  fifky  or  more  boys. 
In  order  to  build  aa  we  desire,  ws  should  have  at 
least  $30,000  in  addition  to  oar  insurance.  This 
will  enable  us  to  put  up  a  first-class  building  in 
every  respect  and  to  go  on  with  the  work  in  a 
greatly  improved  manner.  Of  this  sum,  a  stannch 
friend  livtog  in  New  York  but  whose  sununer 
home  is  in  Vermont,  has  aibcady  promised  $S,000 
and  several  good  sized  contributions  have  already 
been  made.  It  will  remain  for  the  people  of  the 
State  to  contribute  about  $10,000  in  order  for  us 
to  achieve  our  earnest  desire.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  every  reader  of  The  Vermonter  to  give 
Kurn  Hattin  a  prominent  place  this  year  in  their 
benefactions  and  especially  to  have  some  share 
in  the  matter  of  rebuilding.  We  wish  everyone 
interested  would  write  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Walker,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  for  full  information 
in  regard  to  the  institution  and  its  needs,  or  for- 
ward to  him  direct,  any  contribution  that  they 
rosy  be  willing  to  make 

Kurn  Hattin  has  already  achieved  a  warm 
place  in  the  affections  of  Vermonters  and  I  feel 
warranted  in  saying  ttiat  if  they  will  enable  us  to 
ovwcome  this  diaosier,  the  institutioa  will  be 
one  of  which  they  will  br  p-n  ud  in  tiie  fature. 

Sincerely  yours, 
W.  J.  ViOf  PATTBN,  Ftaiidem. 


TorcHiNG  TEsTiMomr  of  home. 

A  Vrrmont  vouran  wbn  haa  Imn  pntty  murh  all  over 
Mortli  AoiOTlca.  SYMi  to  bandreda  of  mllm  nbove  rlvtiiM- 
tloa  to  Brillah  CotanMa  write*  from  the  state  of  Wanh- 
Inirton;"!  nm  anxloiiM  to  ir*>t  bark  tf«  Nrw  Kn^lHtnl.  I 
want  to  iw*  mj  Blnt4>r»<,  nnd  I  wnnl  towi-  joii  /ill.  tint  ( 
.  all  not  ifn  for  a  «lilli>  'I  lipy  mny  rn\k  nimut  tin-  Ni'W 
KilKlnii'l  Htnlcn.  lull  in  it,  \  llf"  I  i.e  .  ■  r  -Bw  a  rimntry 
whi>r«  people  bad  no  inuiU  to  eat,  drink  nuil  wear,  anil 
•njojad  Ufe  aa  wall  a«  tiMgr  4o  there— aod  I  dont  tUak  a 
place  can  be  funnd  tliat  eomea  ap  to  It." 
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A  BRIEF  FOR  CHESTER. 


BY  ROSElL.  G.  ADAMS. 


Photos  Bv  CHAS.  C.  WCLLMAN. 


THE  FULLERTON  HOTEL,  CHESTER,  VT. 


THE  town  of  Chester  is  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  Windsor  County ; 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cavendish 
and  Ludlow,  on  the  east  by  Springfield, 
on  the  south  by  Windham  and  Grafton 
and  on  the  west  by  Ludlow  and  Andover. 
Williams  river  is  formed  in  the  town  by 
the  union  of  three  branches  which  unite 
about  a  mile  southeast  of  Chester  village 
affording  good  mill  sites.  The  surface  of 
the  town  is  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
leys, with  many  an  outcrop  of  ledge  in  the 
higher  points,  but  the  uplands  affor<l  good 
pasturage,  and  the  intervales  are  fertile, 
yielding  well  in  all  farm  crops. 

The  township  was  first  granted  by  Gov. 
Benning  Wcntworth  of  New  Hampshire, 
Feb,  22,  1754,  but  later  the  charter  was 
forfeited  and  the  second  charter  granted 
Nov.  3,  1 761. 

Chester  was  once  a  stage  center.  The 
line  of  stages  from  Boston  to  Montreal  was 
intersected  here  by  a  line  from  Hanover  to 
Albany  and  .Saratoga  Springs;  the  route 
from  Chester  to  Manchester  was  considered 
the  best  passage  of  the  (ireen  Mountains 
in  the  state  south  of  the  Onion  river. 
North  Chester  is  situated  near  the  center 
of  the  town  and  through  it  formerly  passed 
the  Green  Mountain  turnpike. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

An  old  time  arcliiirctural  (rtnmpli. 
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SOLDIERS  MOIfUnENT  AND  PARK. 


WHITING  LIBRARY,  CHESTER. 


In  1824  the  town 
contained  36  dwell- 
ings, two  stores,  two 
taverns,  one  church, 
oac  cotton  factory, 
two  woolen  factories, 
two  wheelwright 
shops,  a  chair  maker, 
a  saddlery  and  two 
tanneries.  There  are 
now  more  than  four 
times  that  number  of 
dwellings,  four 
churches,  a  fine  hotel, 
"The  Fullerton,"  run 
by  F.  A.  Rowell,  ten 
full  stocked  store*, 
two  harness  shops, 
two  milliners,  a  meat 
market,  two  first  class 
restaurants,  a  bakc- 
shop,  two  post  offices, 
—  L.  S.  Richardson, 
postmaster  at  Chester 
depot,  J.  S.  Pollard 
at  Chester, — an  auto- 
mobile garage,  tin 
shop,  hardware  store, 
one  of  the  best  furn- 
iture shops  in  the 
state,  two  chair-stock 
mills,  two  wood-work- 
ing shops,  three 
blacksmiths,  three 
grain  mills,  the  Whit- 
ing  free  library,  the 
Fullerton  high  school, 
the  Pollard  Mfg.  Co's. 
wrapper  and  shirt 
waist  shop,  employing 
over  80  girls  and  a 
number  of  men,  and 
Chester  Savings  Hank 
and  National  Bank. 
Chester  Depot,  a  half 
mile  from  Chester 
proper,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  places  in  the 
town,  and  there  are 
few  stations  on  the 
Rutland  Railroad 
where  freight  business 
exceeds  this. 

The  residential  part 
of  the  town  has  a  staid 
appearance,  which  is 
enhanced  perhaps  by 
the  large  number  of 
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stone  houses  and  the  double  rows  of  fine 
elms  and  maples. 

There  have  been  many  improvements  in 
the  past  few  years,  a  fine  water  system, 
electric  lights  and  many  miles  of  concrete 
walks  and  Chester  has  become  one  of  the 
most  charming  ot  New  England  villages. 


Wander  the  wide  world  over  as  we  will, 
across  valleys,  mountains  and  seas,  the' 
we  build  homes  of  fancy  in  many  lands, 
yet  to  none  of  them  does  memory  turn 
back  with  the  love  filled  hearts  and  moist- 
ened eyes  as  in  response  to  the  thought 
of  our  Green  Mountain  homes. 
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"The  War  of  the  Grants/'  or 
Along  the  Political  Highway  to  Vermont 


BY  OVANDO  D.  CLOUGH 


PART  n. 


AFTER  preparing  its  ultimatum  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Council  at  Exeter, 
the  college  party  was  inactive  till  October 
1777,  when  it  met  at  Hanover,  and  sent  it 
to  the  assmUy  then  in  session.  In  No- 
vember, the  assembly  answered  it,  saying, 
"Though  far  from  perfect  present  condi- 
tions would  do  for  present  purposes,  but, 
as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  war  would 
permit,  the  people,  under  equal  represen- 
tation, should  convene  and  form  a  perma- 
nent system."  But  that  did  not  suit  the 
Dresden  people. 

When  the  assembly  met  next  in  I^ecem- 
ber,  it  proposed  that  the  towns  instruct 
their  representatives  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  to  be  diosen  by  a  full  and  free 
vote  to  form  a  '  'permanent  government. ' ' 
Nor  did  this  suit  the  Dresden  coterie. 
And  though  the  force  of  its  contention  was 
a  good  deal  weakened,  it  sent  out  again  to 
the  towns  printed  arguments  full  of  all  the 
arts  of  the  scholar,  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
all  grants,  both  sides  of  the  river,  unitii^ 
under  one  government,  either  by  the  east 
side  towns  joininp  the  new  state  of  Ver- 
mont, or  the  joining  of  the  east  and  west 
«ide  towns  into  a  new  state,  with  I  )resden 
as  the  seat  of  its  government.  Dresden 
«  as  ever  the  hub  and  hope,  of  the  college 
party's  ambitioas. 

Then  acfaemes  and  moves,  and  counter 
schemes  and  moves,  followed,  causing  much 
civic  unrest  in  the  towns  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

The  election  of  rcpresent;itives  for  the 
first  nssembly  of  Vermont  to  l>e  cleeted  in 
December,  was  postponed,  on  account  oi 
•conditions  of  the  war.  till  March  t,  1778; 
the  first  assembly  to  March  12  an  1  its 
place  of  meeting  at  Windsor,  instead  of 
Bennington. 

A  month  before  the  assembly  was  to 
meet  at  Windsor,  the  united  comtnittccs 
of  the  college  party,  met  in  Cornish,  to 
atart  a  new  scheme  of  a  union  to  the  new 
state  of  Vermont  of  all  New  Hampshire 
towns  twenty  miles  east  of  the  river.  To 
the  eleven  towns  that  originally  joined  the 
united  committees,  five  more  had  joined, 


three  of  them,  Cdmish,  Piermont,  and 
Lyman,  ( the  writer's  home  town  )  being 

river  towns. 

When  the  new  state  of  Vermont's  as- 
sembly met  in  Windsor,  Mardi  la  the 

united  committees  of  the  college  party  were 
in  session  in  Cornish,  just  across  the  river, 
and  as  soon  as  the  new  state  had  been  or- 
ganized at  Constitution  Hall,  sent  a  com- 
mittee asking  admission  of  their  sixteen  cast 
side  towns  and  all  others  wishing  to  join. 
But  a  majority  of  the  assembly  opposed 
the  union,  whereupon  the  minority  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  and  join  the  east  side 
towns  in  forming  a  new  state,  when  it  was 
referred  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  which  vote, 
reported  at  Bennington  in  June,  showed 
thirty-five  towns  in  favor  of  the  union,  to 
twelve  against.  And  June  16,  ^1778  the 
sixteen  east  side  towns  (now  in  New  Hamp- 
shire) were  a  part  of  the  then  new  state  of 
Vermont  and  other  east  side  towns  notified 
they  could  be  if  they  so  desired. 

The  college  party  then  held  the  reins, 
and  began  to  guide  the  new  state. 

Dartmouth  College,  and  Dresden  then 
were  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  Eleazer 
Wheelock  was  made  a  "Justice of  the  Peace" 
and  Bezaleel  Woodward,  "Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court"  to  "banish  tories,  etc." 
The  College  party  then  having  reins  and 
whip  well  in  hand,  adjourned,  to  meet  in 
Windsor  in  October.  It  notified  the  towns, 
then  in  Vermont  to  obey  the  military  laws 
of  that  state,  but  to  co-operate  with  New 
Hampshire' s  Militia  for  the  common  defense. 
It  notified  President  Weare  of  the  New 
Hamjjshirc  government  of  E.xeter,  of  the 
separation  of  the  sixteen  towns  from  New 
Hampshire' s  jurisdiction  and  hoped  '  'friend- 
ship and  union  would  exist  between  the  two 
states. ' ' 

But  the  E.xeter  people  were  angry,  not 
only  against  the  college  party  but  the  new 
state  of  Vermont,  President  Weare  wrote 
to  New  Hampshire's  delegates  in  Congress 
to  urge  Congress  to  interfere,  also,  to  ( iov. 
Chittenden  of  Vermont,  protesting  against 
said  actions. 
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Gov.  Chittenden  at  once  convened  his 
council  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Benning- 
ton party,  sent  Ethan  Allen  to  Philadelphia 
to  see  in  what  light  Congress  viewed  the 
matter,  and  Allen  soon  found  that  New 
Hampshire's  and  New  York's  delegates 
would  act  together  to  crush  the  new  state. 
But  he  soon  won  over  New  Hampshire's 
delegates,  by  promising  to  use  his  influence 
to  dissolve  the  union  with  the  eastside  towns, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  state  west  of  the 
river.  And  then  he  hastened  home  to  do 
so. 


GOV.  THOMAS  CHITTENDEN. 


The  assembly  convened  at  VV^indsor  in 
October,  with  ten  delegates  from  the  east 
side  towns,  and  the  college  party  in  full 
control.  Allen  reported  his  actions,  and 
added  his  belief,  that  if  the  state  did  not 
recede  from  its  actions  in  regard  to  the  east 
side  towns  the  whole  power  of  the  I'nited 
Stales  would  unite  and  annihilate  Vermont. 

But  the  college  party  still  insisted  on 
keeping  the  east  side  towns,  and  the  Ben- 
nington, to  dissolve  the  union  with  them. 
Then  the  college  party,  being  in  a  major- 
ity, proposed  to  the  Exeter  party  to  join  it 
in  making  the  boundary  between  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  river. 


Up  to  this  time  the  Bennington  party 
had  been  beaten  at  every  point,  but  October 
21,  it  succeeded  in  a  move  that  gave  it  the 
advantage,  by  defeating  the  college  party's 
project  of  forming  all  the  east  side  towns 
into  a  county  by  itself,  thus  depriving 
those  towns  of  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  other  towns,  whereupon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  towns,  and  ten  others 
on  the  west  side,  bolted  and  left  the  assem- 
bly, leaving  just  a  quorum,  and  the  Benning- 
ton party  in  a  majority. 

The  bolting  members  then  "protested" 
to  Congress  and  Gov.  Chittenden,  and 
Gov.  Chittenden,  and  Allen,  sent  letters  to 
President  Weare.  Allen  having  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  New  Hampshire's  delegates 
hoped  they  then  would  fulfill  theirs  and 
agree  to  Vermont's  independence.  Allen's 
letter  to  Weare  was  conveyed  by  hand  ol 
Ira  Allen,  and  the  protesting  members,  by 
John  Wheelock. 

On  the  24lh  of  October,  the  few  mem- 
bers still  of  the  Assembly,  took  steps  to 
obtain  the  will  of  the  people  on  the  matter, 
and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Bennington  Feb- 
ruary 1779. 

On  the  same  day  the  protesting  members 
planned  to  organize  a  convention  at  Cor- 
nish, December  9,  1778.  Another  scheme 
of  the  college  party  to  form  a  new  state  of 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  with  Dres- 
den as  its  center  and  so,  to  destroy  the  then 
new  state  of  X'ermont,  into  which,  a  few 
months  before,  it  begged  its  way.  Its 
inner  purp>ose  always  seemed  to  be,  if  it 
couldn't  rule,  it  would  ruin,  to  do  which  it 
sent  a  new  and  elaborate  address  called 
"A  public  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  associate  together  and  form  an 
independent  state." 

When  the  convention  met  in  Cornish 
twenty-two  towns  were  represented,  eight 
of  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The 
convention  rejected  the  river  boundary,  as 
set  by  the  King  in  1764;  annulled  the  act 
ol  the  Vermont  Assembly  of  October  21  on 
the  county  matter;  the  Windsor  constitu- 
tion, and  dissolved  the  V'ermont  confeder- 
acy of  towns.  It  invited  towns  not  repre- 
sented in  that  convention,  to  join  it,  to 
procure  the  line  between  New  Hampshire 
and  \'ermont  at  what  was  known  as  the 
"Mason  line,'!  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
river.  If  the  east  side  towns  would  not 
agree  to  this,  then  New  Hampshire  was  to 
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be  asked  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
grants,  and  provide  a  government  to  suit 
all  the  people.    Meanwhile,  till  one  of  these 

conditions  obtained,  the  "  united  towns, " 
as  they  styled  themselves,  would  "trust 
in  Providence,  and  defend  themselves." 

But  the  Bennington  party  had  not  been 
idle  and  moved  to  counteract  all  these 
schemes.  Ira  Allen  who  was  at  the  Cor- 
nish convention  wrote  to  President  Weare, 
that  the  incoming  assembly  would  not  en- 
croach on  New  Hampshire's  territory,  nor 
would  it  allow  any  encroachment  on  Ver- 
mont's territory.  He  also  wrote  to  the 
west  side  towns  to  adhere  to  Vermont  as 
then  constituted.  And  thus  each  party 
waged  its  political  war.  Neither  rested  on 
its  arms. 

When  the  Vermont  assembly  met,  as  per 
adjournment,  at  Bennington  February  ii, 
1779,  the  Benninjifton  party  had  a  clear 
majoritjr  instructed  to  vote  to  recede  from 
the  union  with  the  si.xteen  east  side  towns, 
and  the  assembly  voted  to  dissolve  the 
union  and  make  it  "totally  void,  null  and 
extinct."  Which  action  caused  the  Cor- 
nish convention  to  ask  New  Hampshire  to 
assert  its  old  jurisdiction  over  all  the  grants, 
as  before  the  royal  decree  of  1764.  another 
scheme  to  wipe  out  Vermont.  And  the 
proposition  met  much  favor,  and  in 
March  a  Gen.  Bailey  and  Capt  Phelps,  of 
Newbury,  put  in  a  well  drawn  petition  to 
that  end.  to  the  Exeter  government.  And 
later,  Ira  Allen,  with  Guv.  Chittenden's 
report  of  the  dissolution,  appeared  at  Ex- 
eter and  found  the  proposition  fast  gaining 
bvor  which  strong  efforts  failed  to  stay. 

But  it  was  agreed,  that  if  Congress  would 
permit  Vermont,  as  then  formed,  to  remain 
a  state.  New  Hampshire  would  consent, 
and  in  the  meantime,  till  Congress  decided 
the  matter,  New  Hampshire  would  exercise 
jurisdiction  only  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
ri\er,  which  shows  that  as  between  New 
Hampshire  proper,  and  Vermont,  there 
was  little  or  no  feeling  inimical  each  to  the 
other. 

But  action  on  this  was  deferred  till  the 
next  session  in  J  une,  and  the  Cornish  con- 
vention was  ordered  to  collect  the  senti- 
ments ot  the  towns  west  of  the  river.  And 
such  was  done,  by  letters  and  handbills, 
sent  cut  Irom  Dresden.  All  of  which 
angered  all  the  more  the  already  angry 
Bennington  party,  and  put  it  to  still  greatO* 
exertions  to  defeat  the  schemes. 


And  then  there  came  another  peril. 
Massadiusetts  joined  the  opponents  of  Ver- 
mont with  a  claim  to  a  part  ot  her  territory. 

And  still  another,  in  some  of  the  river 
towns  there  were  many  men  of  wealth  and 
influence,  who  had  remained  loyal  to  New 
York,  and  resisted  the  authority  of  Ver- 
mont. They  formed  their  own  committees 
of  safety,  and,  in  1779,  raised  a  mihtary 
company,  officered  by  Gov.  Clinton,  ot 
New  York.  When  Vermont  called  for 
men  to  defend  the  frontier  they  refused  to 
furnish  their  quota. 

And  so  clashes  often  arose  between  these 
"Yorkers,"  so  called,  and  Vermont's  offi- 
cers. And  often  those  who  were  not 
oflidals  of  Vermont,  applied  their  individ- 
ual authority  with  what  was  known  as  the 
' '  Beech  Seal, ' '  one  of  the  varied  uses  then 
of  the  beech  withe. 

The  Yorkers  sent  appeals  to  New  York 
for  protection  of  property  and  penon,  from 
the  Vermonters. 

And  Vermont  answered  by  sending 
Ethan  Allen  with  some  Green  Mountain 

Boys  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  executing  war- 
rants, signed  by  Ira  Allen,  against  the 
Yorkers  for  opposing  Vermont's  authority, 
and  they  were  taken  and  confined  inrou^h 
jails,  some  of  them  militia  officers  commis- 
sioned by  New  York. 

When  their  trials  came  off  at  Westmin- 
ster court  house,  which  was  tavern,  jail, 
and  court  hous',  all  in  one,  they  were  con- 
demned as  rioters,  and  fined  in  various 
sums. 

Gov.  Qinton  replied  to  the  petitioners, 

that  in  no  case  would  Vermont's  authority 
be  acknowledged,  and  also  wrote  to  Con- 
gress that  it  only  could  prevent  trouble, 

and  Congress  sent  a  committee  to  visit  the 
grants  and  try  to  make  "an  amicable  set- 
tlement" but  several  conferences  availed 
nothing. 

And  such  was  the  situation  in  June, 
when  the  New  Hampshire  assembly  met  in 
Exeter,  where  again  were  found  Ira  AlU  ti. 
in  the  interests  of  Vermont,  and  Bezaleel 
Woodward,  for  the  Cornish  committee. 

The  Cornish  committee's  work  among 
the  people  had  accomplidied  little.  The 
proposition  to  claim  all  against  New  York, 
seemed  fiavorable  to  Vermont,  but  the 
Benningtonians  rather  doubted  it  The 
college  party,  though  looking  at  it  as  its 
defeat,  still  continued  to  play  its  cards. 
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In  September  Congress  advised  all  three 
claimants  to  Vermont' s  territory,  to  author* 
ize  Congress  to  settle  the  whole  disputes, 
and  invited  the  people  to  send  agents  to 
Phlbdelphia  for  a  hearinsf. 

New  York  and  New  Hampshire  at  once 
authorized  Congress  to  settle  their  disputes. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  Vermont's  territory  at  diat 
time,  was  a  "blind,"  or  a  strategic  move 
in  Vermont's  interest,  and  so  better  kept 
concealed  by  with-holding  consent  as  did 
the  others.  Vermont  sent  a  committee  as 
invited,  to  look  to  her  interests.  And  the 
college  party  tried  another  of  its  schemes. 
Though  not  included  in  the  invitation  of 
Congress  to  send  agents  to  the  hearing  at 
Philadelphia  it  sent  Woodward  and  Co\. 
Olcott,  of  Norwich,  to  attend  the  hearing 
as  agents  for  the  "united  towns,"  which 
it  was  claimed,  comprised  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  north  portions  of  all  the 
grants  on  bo'h  sides  of  the  river.  At  this 
time  the  college  party  would  have  joined 
New  \'ork  in  putting  Vermont's  west 
boundary  at  the  mountains,  still  hojiing, 
and  ever  scheming  for  a  state  within  the 
valley,  with  Dresden  its  capital. 

February  ist,  1780,  all  parties  interested 
were  represented  at  the  hearing  at  Phila- 
delphia but  for  want  of  a  quorum  the  mat- 
ter was  not  called  up  till  September. 

Vermont  had  continued  to  deny  the 
authority  ol  Congress  in  the  matter  and 
sent  an  appeal  to  the  "candid  and  impar- 
tial world ' '  and  declared  her  puipooe  "not 
to  siirrender  her  liberties  to  any  man,  Or 
body  ol  men,  under  heaven." 

Ira  Allen  and  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  ot 
Westminster,  author  of  the  appeal,  were 
there  at  the  fore,  as  also,  were  Woodward 
and  Olcott,  for  the  college  party,  while 
Luke  Knowlton  of  Newfane  looked  out  for 
New  York.  Woodward,  and  Olcott,  how- 
ever, were  not  allowed  full  recognition  but 
were  allowed  to  put  in  a  written  argument. 

The  hearing  continued  a  full  week«  and 
then,  without  explanation  or  evident  rea- 
son, abruptly  ended.  On  the  last  day 
Vermont's  aj^fents  seeing  the  controversy 
as  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
put  in  jeopardy  Vermont's  very  existence, 
considering  her  not  as  an  interested  party, 
withdrew  and  filed  a  written  remonstrance, 
saying  they  would  no  longer  "sit  as  idle 
spectators  to  the  intrigues  to  bafille  a  brave 
and  meritorious  people  out  of  their  rights." 
After  the  withdrawal  of  Vermonts  a^jenls 


Gen.  Sullivan,  agent  for  New  Hampshire, 
stated  that  all  the  grants  were  within  that 
state,  and  so,  had  no  right  to  withdraw  and 
become  another  state.  But  a  dtsasree> 
ment  arose  in  the  New  Hampshire  ddega- 
tion  over  instructions  from  Exeter,  and, 
suddenly  ended  the  hearing.  It  is  said 
Sullivan  really  was  in  favor,  as  was  the 
college  party,  of  fixing  the  boundary  at 
the  mountains. 

Although  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  hear- 
ing, without  any  effect,  somewhat  discon- 
certed the  college  party  it  came  back  to 
the  \  alley  full  of  schemes  for  new  combi> 
nations. 

The  Bennington  party,  angered  at  the 
acts  of  the  several  states  that  claimed  Vcr- 
mont's  territor)'  and  hopeless  of  recogni- 
tion, adopted  a  new  argument  and  defense, 
to  cooinnce  the  claimants  of  the  wiwisdoni 
of  pressing  too  far,  their  power  and  denial 
of  justice,  by  indicr»ting  in  part,  that  a 
secret  negotiation  was  then  going  on,  to 
detadi  Vermont  hom  the  United  States 
and  join  her  to  Canada.  A  shrewd  scheme 
to  force  recognition,  which  probably  had 
an  effect,  for  in  it  was  something  of  truth ; 
Canada,  at  least,  stood  ready  to  do  so. 
But  Vermont,  never. 

And  so  the  war  of  politics,  as  well  as  the 
war  for  independence,  raged  and  parties 
shifted  and  schemed  anew,  sometime  one 
party  holding  the  reins  and  whip,  and 
sometimes  another.  Then  again  the  col- 
lege party  started  its  original  scheme  ot 
1 776,  to  make  a  state  of  all  territory  lying 
between  twenty  miles  of  the  river,  and  the 
mountains,  in  which  it  was  joined  by  the 
Yorkers,  now  tired  <if  their  experiences. 
In  October,  a  convention  to  this  end  met 
in  Brattleborough,  and  named  delegates  to 
join  others  west  of  the  river,  and  the 
Grafton  county  towns  on  the  east  side. 

Two  weeks  later,  three  counties  with 
Cheshire  County  in  New  Hampshire,  met  at 
Walpole,  and  called  a  convention  to  meet 
in  Charlestown  January  178 1,  and  thb 
Charlestown  convention  was  the  largest  yet 
lieid  in  all  the  valley,  and  in  it  politics  was 
played  by  bold  and  shrewd  actors  of  all 
patties.  Delegates  were  present  from 
forty-seven  towns,  from  both  sides  of  the 
river,  with  the  college  party  in  lull  power. 
The  college  party,  the  New  York  party, 
and  the  Exeter  party,  all,  were  represented, 
and  were,  essentially,  one  party  in  their 
intention  to  make  a  state  of  all  towns  from 
30  miles  east  of  the  river  to  die  mountains. 
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Vermont,  as  then  formed,  was  not  repre- 
sented, nor,  seemingly,  considered  an  inter- 
ested party,  but,  on  the  second  day  Ira 
Allen,  with  "carte  blanche,"  from  the 
Governor  and  his  council,  and  credentials 
as  a  member,  appeared  at  the  convention. 
He  did  not  take  his  seat,  or  put  in  his  cre- 
dentials, but  began  at  once  to  lobby  to 
undo,  and  to  do.  Already  a  committee 
had  reported  lor  a  union  with  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  had  been  adopted.  But  Allen 
through  one  of  his  agents,  secured  its  re- 
commitment to  "fit  for  the  press."  The 
next  morning  the  report  provided  (or  a 


IRA  ALLEN. 

union  not  with  New  Hampshire,  but  with 
Vermont,  and  included  all  territory  west  of 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  river  and  was 
adopted  almost  unanimously. 

But  how  could  such  a  ledgerdemain  be 
done  in  a  night  ?  Where  was  the  alembic 
in  which  the  prestidigitator  pioduced  such 
thaumaturgy  ?    No  one  could  tell. 

In  Ira  Allen's  report  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Vermont,  of  his  work  at 
Charlestown,  he  said  he  had  "confidentially 
told  some  of  the  leaders  that  the  Governor 
and  Council  and  towns  west  of  the  moun- 
tains were  then  in  favor  ol  extending  the 
east  line  of  Vermont  to  twenty  miles  ea.st 
of  the  river,  which  would  again  include  the 


sixteen  towns  of  three  years  before."  And 
thus  was  the  result. 

Gen.  Benj.  Bellows  of  Walpole,  who 
drafted  the  order  for  a  union  with  New 
Hampshire,  and  ten  others  from  Cheshire 
County,  withdrew  from  the  convention. 
Then  the  convention  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  Vermont  assembly  at 
the  February  session  and  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  Cornish  meeting-house  on  the  same 
day  Vermont's  assembly  was  to  meet  in 
Windsor,  just  across  the  river. 

And  thus  again,  Cornish  and  Windsor 
joined  to  make  a  state  of  the  east  and  west 
side  towns,  as  they  had  done  three  years 
before,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  before, 
and  under  different  circumstances. 

A  committee  from  the  Cornish  conven- 
tion went  over  to  the  assembly  and  pre- 
sented, in  due  form,  a  proposition.  The 
committee  was  dominated  by  the  college 
party,  with  Col.  Paine  of  Lebanon,  chair- 
man, and  Bezaleel  Woodward  a  member. 

At  the  same  time,  eleven  towns  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  New  York,  asked  to 
be  admitted  to  Vermont,  both  of  which 
communications  were  met  with  a  resolve 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  all  territory  from 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  river  to  the  Hud- 
son, but,  with  the  proviso,  "not  to  claim 
such  jurisdiction  at  present." 

The  articles  of  a  union  were  agreed  to 
and  confirmed,  by  both  assembly  and  con- 
vention, to  take  effect  when  duly  ratified 
by  two  thirds  of  the  towns  interested,  when 
both  bodies  adjourned  to  await  the  action 
of  their  constituencies. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  at  Wind- 
sor, in  February,  the  returns  showed  a  re- 
quired number  of  towns  had  ratified  the 
union,  and  thirty-lour  representatives  from 
east  side  towns  were  present,  among  which 
were  many  of  the  active  leaders  of  the 
college  party. 

And  thus  again  the  original  sixteen 
towns,  and  eighteen  others,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  were  in  Vermont,  and  for 
a  time  the  watchman's  cry  was  "All  is 
well." 

New  counties  were  made,  courts  estab- 
lished, militia  organized,  and  other  things 
done  for  the  general  good. 

At  the  next  assembly  at  Bennington,  in 
June,  the  eleven  towns  that  had  seceded 
from  New  York  were  admitted  under  the 
style  of  the  "Western  Union,"  while  the 
east  of  the  river  towns  were  the  ' '  Eastern 
Union." 
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Ira  Allen,  Jonas  Fay,  and  Besaleel 

Woodward  were  made  a  committee  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  a  new  application  of  ad- 
mission for  the  state  of  V'ennont,  as  then 
Ibnned,  and  in  case  of  admission  to  act  as 
delegates  from  the  state. 

In  October,  for  the  tirst  and  only  time, 
Vermont's  assembly  met  on  the  east  side  ot 
the  fiver,  at  Charlestown,  and  with  the 
•college  party  reins  and  whip  in  hand. 

Although  the  Bennington  party  had  ap- 
parently, heartily  joined  in  all  the  move* 
ments  to  enlarge  Vermont's  territMy,  and 
had  kept  well  to  the  letter  of  promises  made 
to  Ira  Allen  at  Charlestown,  it  always  in- 
tended to  keep  the  power  in  its  own  hands 
to  give  up,  at  any  time,  any  claims  to  the 
new  parts,  if,  by  so  doing,  it  could  attain 
its  original  desire  ol  a  state  of  V  ermont 
boundra  east  by  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
■west  at  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson. 

And  so,  at  times,  it  awaited  and  seemed 
as  if  only  a  looker-on. 

At  this  time  New  Hampshire  was  press- 
ing her  delegates  in  Congress  to  secure 
her  claim  to  Vermont's  territory,  and  at 
home,  was  intent  on  holding'  her  own. 
Many  towns  east  of  the  river  resisted  Ver- 
mont's authority,  and  conflicts  between 
othcers  and  citizens  were  frequent,  especi- 
ally in  Cheshire  County.  A  Col.  Hale  ot 
Walpole,  trying  to  release  some  friends  was 
himself  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  And  a 
Doctor  Page,  ol  Charlestown,  was  jailed  at 
Exeter,  by  order  of  New  Hampshire's  legis<> 
lature.  Both  slates  threatened  to  call  out 
their  militia,  and  for  a  time  civil  war  seemed 
the  only  ending.  But  die  better  sense 
soon  prevailed,  and  order  again  wasrestored. 

In  August,  Vermont's  agents  were  again 
in  Philadelphia  pressing  her  claims  to  state- 
hood, and  Congress  declared  conditions 
must  be  imposed  to  secure  admission. 
Vermont  must  relinquish  all  claims  to  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  west  of  twenty  miles  of  the 
Hudson,  in  fact,  the  so-called  Eastern  and 
Western  Unions. 

With  these  definite  requirements,  the 
delegates  came  back  to  the  October  session 
of  the  assembly  in  Charlestown.  where  one 
hundred  and  two  towns  were  represented, 
thirty-six  of  tfiem  east  ot  the  river.  Con- 
ditions then  forbode  trouble.  It  was  said 
New  Hampshire  would  prevent  the  session, 
and  that  Vermont's  militia  was  prepared 
for  any  emergency.    And  again  it  looked 


like  war.    And  again  good  sense  prevailed 

and  no  trouble  came. 

In  the  Assembly  the  report  ol  the  agents 
was  discussed  lour  full  days,  and,  at  last, 
determined  to  hold  on  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Tnions,  and  not  to  submit  "\'er- 
mont's  independence  to  the  arbitrament  of 
any  power  whatever.** 

On  the  last  day  of  this  session,  came 
news,  by  express,  ot  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  army 
to  Washington. 

At  this  session  too,  forever  ended  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  College  party. 

The  next  session  of  the  Assembly  was  set 
to  be  hdd  in  Bennington,  January  31st, 
1782,  and  the  assembly  adjourned,  betwe<*n 
which  time  and  the  next  session,  the  Ben- 
nington party  planned  man^  great  meas- 
ures to  be  enscted,  but  which  there  was 
never  need  to  call  up. 

This  January  1782  session,  coming  as  it 
did,  in  mid -winter,  when  the  mountain 
roads  were  almost  impassable  with  drifted 
snows,  found  but  few  membere  present,  and 
they,  of  only  the  nearby  towns,  and  so,  of 
course,  the  Green  Mountain  803^5. 

Who  that  believes  in  special  and  divine 
providences,  mav  not  linger  long  in  doubt 
that  some  sort  of  divinity  then  stood  forth 
m  the  behalf  of  Vermont  Who  else  could 
have  piled  up  the  snows  so  as  to  prevent  the 
coming  together  of  those  who  came  only  to 
disturb  ?  Can  it  be  thought  for  a  moment 
that  any  one  of  the  Benningtonians  had  any 
sort  ol  a  loreshadowing,  or  a  thought  even, 
that  the  inclemency  ot  Vermont's  winters, 
or  the  almost  impassability  of  her  roads  in 
January,  could  be  made  accessories  to  thor 
political  contentions  i*  Nay  verily.  It  was 
no  preconceived  scheme  of  heart  or  head. 
The  condidons  were  an  open  door  within 
the  wall,  theretofore  set  across  their  way, 
as  new  to  them,  as  it  was  to  the  others. 
It  was  to  them  what  the  dry  land  in  the 
Red  Sn  was  to  the  Isradites.  And  like 
the  Israelites,  th^  passed  throos^  to  their 
promised  land. 

Before  the  end  of  February  the  work 
done  at  Charlestown  had  been  undone. 

The  terms  required  by  Congress  had 
been  agreed  to,  and  delegates  sent  on  to 
Congress  to  get  the  lotted  fcMT,  and  the 
then  expected,  and  promised,  reoognitioa. 
That  Congress  did  not  give  recognition, 
and  but  scant  consideration,  for  nine  hill 
yeafs,  was  not  what  could  reasonably  and 
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justly  have  been  expected  of  a  Conpfress  at 
that  time.  Nor  was  it  the  ringing  down  of 
the  curtain  upon  the  act,  in  that  long  polit- 
ical drama,  at  all  pleasing  to  the  historian. 

But  that  was  indeed,  the  finale  of  the 
War  of  the  Grants,  and  the  end  of  the  polit- 
ical highway  to  Vermont.    There  was  Ver- 
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mont,  with  boundaries  set,  as  they  are  set 
today.  Vermont,  a  political  and  civic  en- 
tity, a  State  as  essentially  as  she  is  ttxlay. 

Two  days  after  said  acts,  some  of  the  col- 
lege party  surmounted  the  perils  of  the 
roads,  and  arrived  at  the  session.  Soon 
as  they  learned  what  had  been  done,  with- 
out sensing  their  end  had  already  come, 
with  one  last  gasp  of  their  greed  of  power, 
they  sent  out  to  the  excluded  towns  a  call  to 
meet  at  Dresden,  in  March,  to  "ask  for 


admission  to  New  Hampshire."  A  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  admission  asked,  on  cer- 
tain terms,  dictated  by  the  college  men. 
But  New  Hampshire  would  not  take  them 
only  without  conditions,  and,  without  con- 
ditions, they  returned  and  played  no  more 
at  politics  or  state  making. 

Looking  again  over  that  political  high- 
way, noting  minutely  the  acts  as  herein 
related,  can  there  come  any  other  conclu- 
sion, than,  that  without  the  college  men, 
with  their  overweening  ambition  for  polit- 
ical place  and  power,  and  the  intrigues  and 
schemes  conceived  and  put  forth  to  gain 
them,  there  need  to  have  been  no  historic 
War  of  the  Grants  ?  The  tyranny  of  New 
York  may  indeed  have  brought  forth  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  But  the  solidarity 
of  interests  of  all  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  would  never  have  led  a  Green 
Mountain  Boy  to  claim  territory  east  of  the 
river,  where  even  New  York  did  not  claim, 
nor  the  government  of  New  Hampshire  to 
acts  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  west 
side  grants.  In  every  act  herein  related, 
of  Vermont's  or  New  Hampshire's  acts  of 
aggression,  one  upon  the  other,  the  acts 
were  moved  and  led  by  the  college  party. 

Nor,  can  it  be  shown  to  be  an  altogether 
improbable  result,  that  without  the  intrigues 
and  ambition  of  the  college  men,  all  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  without  controv- 
ersy among  themselves,  would  have  been 
included  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  state  combining  all  the  characteristics, 
the  prides  and  glories  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  then,  and  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  now. 

This  thought  may  not  find  a  pleasing 
lodgement  in  a  Vermonter  but  who  will 
gainsay  "  It  might  have  been"  ? 

When  the  college  men,  without  terms, 
had  once  more  confessed  their  due  allegi- 
ance to  whom  it  belonged,  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, they  returned  at  once  to  their  legit- 
imate ways,  their  books,  fully  satisfied,  no 
doubt,  that  the  "cobbler  best  stick  to  his 
lasts." 

As  men  of  education  and  educators  ot 
others  they  were  of  the  best.  In  all  the 
arts  ol  learning,  able  to  stand  and  cope  with 
the  best.  But  in  a  political  contest  with 
the  untaught  but  naturally  astute  and  dip- 
lomatic yeomen  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  they  were  almost  surely  doomed 
to  the  failure  they  at  last  met.  And  it  is 
but  truth  to  tell,  that  for  many  years,  Dart- 
mouth college  men  were  not  held  in  much 
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eBteem  by  the  dominant  party  ot  New 
Hampduie,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by 

the  Slate,  to  take  the  control  of  the  college 
from  the  corporation,  established  by  royal 
diaiter,  and  vest  it  in  a  rival  *'  Dartmouth 
University"  which  finally  wat  settled  in 
fiivor  of  the  college  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  since  which  time  old 
animosities  have  been  foigotten.  In  the 
progress  of  the  years  since,  Dartmouth 
College  has  kept  fully  abreast  with  all  the 
great  institutions  of  learning  in  all  the  arts 
and  powers  of  intellectual  athletics,  and 
physical  athletics.  And  all  New  Hamp> 
shire  today  is  proud  of  her. 

During  all  the  nine  long  years  that  Con- 
gress, mostly  through  the  influence  of  New 
York,  held  the  admission  of  Vermont  in 
abeyance,  she  assumed  and  maintained  all 
the  dignities  and  prerogatives  of  a  free  and 
independent  state,  or  republic,  and  would 
brook  no  interference  or  dictation  from 
anyone,  not  even  of  Congress.  She  had 
controversies  and  contentions  with  the 
states,  and  honorable  and  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations and  agreements,  with  the  Kntjlish 
in  Canada,  the  results  of  which  were  of 
benefit  to  the  I  nited  States,  as  well  as  to 
herself.  She  could  have  obtained  separate 
independence,  or  been  joined  to  Canada, 
if  she  would.  But,  through  it  all,  she  was 
absolutely  loyal  to  the  cause  for  which  the 
United  States  were  fighting,  ready  to  fur- 
nish her  quota  of  men,  and  pay  her  share 
of  the  expenses.  She  lived  her  civic  and 
political  life  along  the  lines  and  lanes  of  the 
best  peoples  of  the  past,  and  set  an  exam- 
ple, at  once,  an  inspiration  and  a  guide,  to 
any  people  yet  to  be. 

Finally,  February  i8,  1791,  one  histo- 
rian tells  us,  "  all  claims  of  jurisdiction  and 
Other  objections  having  been  waived,"  and 
another  that  "all  claims  but  the  payment 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  New  ^'o^k. 
having  been  waived,"  Vermont  agreed  and 
was  duly  admitted,  and  became  the  14th 
State  of  the  Union,  after  a  suing  of  twenty - 
six  years.  But  it  may  be  averred  if  Ver- 
mont paid  the  $30,000  to  New  York,  it 
was  a  just  claim  for  even  then  Vermont 
would  not  liave  paid  a  dollar  unjusdy 
claimed,  or  sank  a  particle  of  patriotism, 
or  dignity,  to  gain  even  the  long  desired 
admission.  Since  then  Vermont' s  political 
and  civic  history  has  been  another  story, 
which  the  writer  will  not  attempt  to  tell. 
But  a  story  so  like  the  other,  in  patriotism, 
jove  of  home  and  country,  fidelity  to  the 


ideal,  by  industiv,  sobriety,  frugality, 
dvic,  pcditical,  and  re%ious  liberty,  that 
anyone  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  back 
to  a  Green  Mountain  Boy,  anyone  who 
only  just  lives  on  its  soil,  or  any  American 
wherever  bom  can  fed  in  it  a  justly  admir- 
ing {Hide. 


Should  Savings  Banks  Advertise? 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  pro- 
voked during  the  past  few  months  upon  this 

topic  because  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Hyde  Park  Savings  Bank.  The  Bank 
had  something  to  say  which  it  thouefat 
interested  the  people  <A  Vermont  and  it 

has  said  it  through  the  press.  It  has  told 
the  people  that  it  loaned  all  its  money  in 
Vermont    That  in  its  nineteen  or  more 

years  of  business  it  has  never  lost  a 
dollar  by  a  poor  note  That  so  far  as 
known,  it  does  not  own  a  dollar  of  poor  or 
doubtful  assets. 

The  Burlington  News  thus  very  sensibly 
comments  upon  the  action  oi  the  Hyde 
Park  Bank:- 

••We  have  niited  lu  the  prea*  of  the  .Stnt*  '  li « t  there 
hM  Itoeo  a  tcnd«Dcj  to  crtUctae  moid*  banks — iwiiecliUly 
the  Hyde  Vmrk  SttvioRii  Bank— for  Im  uae  of  printer's 
Ink  In  itfl  amreh  for  depoaltB— and  buidiMM.  Th«  Ume 
hn»  icon«  by  when  critlcim  of  that  kind  mm  •IkmUwrnm 
Kven  the  very  larcMt.  HcbcatMid  BMMt prcMperottS  fcwp 
up  their  ttdvcrtlnlng. 

The  Hydi"  Park  Snvinita  Hank  Ih  "•■II  knuwn  nn  Car- 
roll H.  I'a)r>''«  liiritltutlnn  ADcl  lir  Imn  maile  tt  the  succmm 
it  1h.  Hf  knci» H  t he  valm-  of  |  ri iiicrH  ii.k  iind  that  In  why 
he  niakt«  free  use  of  tt.  lie  Ikui  built  up  a  larK« — for 
Hyde  I'ark,  very  largv— 'Safo  aod  proapvroua  InatitutlcHi. 
In  nineteen  yMam  It  haa  out  loat  a  dollar— ao  tb«  advac^ 
tialnfc  iiayi«— and  It  hao  loaned  all  Its  mmug  lo  VcmODt. 
Mr  PaRe  In  a  itafe  bo»ln»!«wi  man  — tbaw  ar»  OttW  hm 
Ik»II»-viii  In  advertUlni:  -  w  hepL'  also  there  are  othere — and 
bi>llpveH  Id  Vermont  niMin  v— whatever  that  may  be  or 
M  htTP  it  rnn  tx'fouiKi  ue  do  not  know — for  Vermootera. 
aimI  he  u-M<-vpii— properly  moogli^alMiomlBirth*  Hyde 
J'ark  Saving*  linnk." 

If  a  Bank  hasn't  anything  to  say  except 

that  it  is  a  Bank,  it  probably  won't  pay  to 
advertise,  because  an  advertisement  is  a 
message  to  the  pubhc  and  a  message  that 
is  not  pregnant  with  meaning,  it  will  not 
pay  at  ordinary  advertising  rates,  to  give 
to  the  public. 

People  who  bdieve  it  for  their  interest 
deposit  their  money  in  Savings  Banks 
at  4  percent,  free  of  taxation,  and  thereby 
save  the  bother  and  risk  of  loaning  it  them- 
selves, and  who  wish  to  have  it  used  where 
it  will  deveiUjp  Vermont  enterprises  and 
build  up  \'ermont  industries,  and  where 
the  Bank  is  so  safe  and  conservative  that 
never  nnce  its  organization  has  it  lost  a 
dollar  by  a  poor  note,  can  send  their  money 
to  the  Hyde  Park  Savings  Rank  and  feel 
that  it  is  sale  beyond  a  pcradventure  or 
doubt 
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Autobiography 

A  PACIFIC  COAST  VERMONTER. 


GEORGE  Paitridce,  Prestdeni  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Assodanon  of  Vermontera,  was 

carried  to  his  last  resting  place  in  beautiful  Cy- 
press I^wn  Cemetery,  San  Francisco,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  passing  away  on  the  nth,  peaoe> 
fully  in  his  sleep  of  heart  fiUlure. 

Mr.  PartridRe  was  bom  in  Randolph  Center, 
son  of  Oramel  Partridge,  in  1829.  \Vhen  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  he  for  diver.'>ion,  made  a  printing 
press,  although  he  hnd  nt\  tr  seen  uiu',  and  ail 
the  appurtenances  of  a  printing  office,  and  pub- 
lished for  fifteen  months,  the  Autumn  Leaf  and 
the  Enterprise,  probably  the  first  boy  paper  in 
the  United  States.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1.S54  with  degrt-t-  of  A  11  receiving 
later  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  spent  three  years 
in  Alabama  teaching,  then  studied  law  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  that 
state.  Cnmatic  reasons  led  Mm  Sotith  again, 
when  he  was  Principal  of  Houston  Academy; 
in  1859  settling  in  St.  Louis  as  a  lawyer.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  Assistant  Prevost  Marshal 
General  under  Gen.  Fremont,  having  charge  of 
thousands  of  nondescript  pnsoners  hi  Gratiot 
and  Alton  Prisons,  ranking  third  in  the  Depart- 
ment under  Gens.  Fremont,  Schofield,  Hal- 
leck,  Kosecrans,  Curtis  and  Ketchum.  As 
Attorney  of  this  Department,  he  probably  ad- 
ministered more  oaths  of  allegiance  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  war  he  became  interested  in  the 
petroIcLitn  industry,  sinking  eight  oil  wells  in 
Kentucky.  West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  oil  on  the  railroads,  though 
the  plan  was  derided,  and  the  Vermont  Central 
was  the  first  to  try  it.  He  was  the  pioneer 
wholesale  oil  merchant  in  St.  Lonis  where  he 
remained  until  1885,  when  he  removed  to  Cah- 
fomia  for  the  health  of  his  wife,  and  was  in  the 
<hI  and  barrel  business  till  his  death. 

In  iSfo  he  married  A.  Augusta  Thompson  of 
Connecticut  who  later  was  a  Sunday  School 
leader  of  national  fame,  inaugurating  that  de- 
partment at  Chatauqua  the  first  two  years,  and 
being  the  speaker  there  when  ( jcneral  Grant 
was  present  During  his  Southern  sojourn,  he 
WSI9  a  regular  correspondent  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  and  a  welcome  contributor  to  oil 
and  mining  journals.  He  was  an  early  investor 
in  Leadville,  Colorado,  and  in  San  Francisco 
edited  the  ml  and  mining  journal,  "Pick  and 
Drill "  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Partridge  came  of  a  distinguished  family, 
bcingacousin  ofCapt  Alden  Partridge,  founder 
of  Norwich  University,  and  first  Superintendent 
of  West  I'oint,  and  a  (  uusin  of  the  present  Sen- 
ator Dillingham.  In  the  earlier  days  he  bad 
four  Congressmen  and  two  Governors  at  rela- 
tives. In  San  Francisco  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  a  chapter  of  the  Fsi  Upsiion 
for  the  University  of  CaUfomia,  crf  which  he  was 
the  oldest  nu  tntn-r. 

In  politKs  ht:  was  always  a  Republican,  in 
religion  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  loyal  son  of  Ver> 
mont,  cherishing  memories  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains which  he  longed  to  revisit,  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  Vermont's  currents  eventsthrough  the 
"Herald  and  News"  and  "The  Vermonter." 


Practical  Education. 

THERE  is  an  interest  in  manual  training  in 
this  state  which  will  not  down.  The  devel- 
opment woulil  be  faster  if  more  pt-ople  under- 
stood what  the  cr>'  is  all  about.  Let  all  who  do 
understand  its  aims  and  results  work  to  enthuse 
others.  We  published  a  very  complete  illus- 
trated article  on  manual  training  and  elemen- 
tary agn"iculture  as  applied  to  Vermont  in  the 
September  number,  '06.  The  issue  sold  at  once 
and  we  would  like  to  bay  copies  at  a  premium. 

Undeniably,  wm  are  providing  a  one-sided 
education.  We  must  in  addition,  prepare  alt 
for  the  work  of  the  farm,  shop  or  home.  Our 
slow-going  state  does  not  as  yet  make  prepar- 
ation for  teaching  these  new  courses  in  public 
schools.  Yet  the  need  is  present  and  will  be 
realized  before  long.  A  lew  of  the  larger  towns 
have  introduced  carpentry,  sewing  and  cooking 
in  the  schools,  and  in  several  villages  public 
spirited  individuals  art-  providing  a  place,  equip- 
ment and  a  competent  teacher  for  summer  va- 
cation flchools  to  give  the  thing  a  start.  Abun- 
dant attendance  and  enthusiasm  justifies  every 
effort. 

Having  ac(|uaintance  with  one  of  the  moat 
successful  manual  training  teachers,  we  have 
secured  from  him  tlie  coit  of  equipping  and  ( 
ducting  a  training  Khool  for  the  mat  1 


stmuARV,  cost;  Woodstock;  sitmmkr.  1906. 
Tools.  fl4.S90 
Ten  double  benches  with  vises.  125  00 
Rent  of  a  shop  for  three  months  30.00 
Wiring  for  lignts,  16.67 
Lumber,  5170 
Salary,  instructor  (10  wks.)  300.00 
N'  Y  ,  Woodstock  and  return,  17.00 
Incid.,  expenses,  nails,  etc..         25.32  ^721. 59 

Received  Tuition,  75-04 
Received  for  lumber  sold,  11.65  |iB6.69 

Net  cost,  I634.90 

The  cost  of  maintenance  in  successive  years 
is  much  less.  The  tuition  of  10  cents  a  week 
and  extra  money  paid  for  lumber  in  the  larger 
objects  made  by  pupils  almost  equals  the  cost 
of  the  lumber  so  that  the  matter  is  reduced  to 
that  of  salary  and  incidental  expenses. 

This  is  the  time  for  action.  Get  your  friends 
interesteil  and  let  the  boysandgirlsof  your  town 
learn  with  handsas  well  as  head.  Bear  in  mind 
the  interest  will  be  greater  if  the  money  is 
raised  in  small  amountsfrom  nuny  people.  Cor^ 
respondence  with  Mr.  L.  W.  Wahlstrom,  the 
instructor  quoted,  will  help  as  to  detail  of  cf^tiip- 
ment  and  probability  of  securing  a  teacher  trom 
a  t  iiy  training  si  hool  for  the  summer  months. 
Address  him  at  ICthical  Culture  School,  Central 
Park  West  and  63rd  St.,  New  York  City,  un- 
til about  the  first  of  June,  when  he  goes  to 
Woodstock  for  the  third  season  We  also 
refer  in(|uirers  to  Mr.  Franklin  S.  Millings  of 
Woodstock,  who  will  willingly  give  suggestions 
as  to  the  manual  training  work  or  in  reference 
to  the  successful  session  of  the  cooking  school 
recently  held  there. 

Wherever  the  work  is  started  it  is  always 
necessary  to  overcome  foggy  notions  but  when 
these  are  cleared  up  great  enthusiasm  tollowB. 
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Crotan  anb  Snbgr  niirrli  a  ftpcrialtF. 

(E:.     ^ugiiet,  1^.. 

•atM  Wock. 
•r«anfe  JImt. 


Gibbs  &  Wheeler, 


PROPRIETORS  OP 
JUNCTION  HOUSE  AND 


Livery,  Feed  and 
Boarding  stawe. 


Good  Teams  and  Careful  Drivers. 
Wlilte  RlTcr  Junction,  Vt. 


©niijeriitp  of  Vermont 
CoUege  of  illebittne. 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

jft    illoberate  €xptn£(e 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

H.  L.  WHITE.  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Vermont  3cabemy, 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  sundards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  «nd 
business  courses.  ^  Nine  modem  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  ^  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  ♦  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
■ports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A   COLLEGE   FOR  TRAINING   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.   :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD,  V^ERMONT. 


{Randolph  Sanatorium,  mc. 

W.  H.  GLADDING.  Superintendent. 
MISS  ELIZA  E.  FOLSOM.  Head  Nurse. 

Thin  wsli.equlprted  Sanatorium.  plea<iaDtly  |o- 
rated  amid  nioi»t  bealthdit  ■urroundlDpi.  offers  a 
HIilftDdld  retreat  for  the  Mck  and  "uffering. 

ThorouRhly  competent  medical  Rkill.  effldent 
and  kindly  nuraea.  and  homelike  treatment  con- 
spire to  return  patlenia  to  their  home*  well  and 
hnppy.  ()|wratlnK  room  provided  with  erery- 
thliijt  modern  In  Burtp^ry.  A  fine  r«<'ord  of  »uc- 
leattful  cane".  A  well-ordered  InvtltutloD,  whera 
nature  and  science  aid  In  the  rmtoratlon  of  health. 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Addms  Supt.  or  Head  Nurae.  RANDOLPH,  VT. 


J 
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Hanover 
Oacker 

Persua- 


^[T  The  ippetUiiB  mitll  of  feahly-balnd  Han- 
over  Cncfcna  is  jotaUtUe  ahead  of  anjr 


siveness. 


other  bakery  product  There  is  a  delicacy  about 
it,  an  airiness,  a  call  to  the  palate,  which  comes 
not  of  sordid,  soggy  things  It  makes  you  hungry. 
It  Speaks  of  wholesome  food  elements,  cleanly 
surroundings,  attention  to  manufacture,  a  care  for 
reputattoBp  points  which  have  caused  Hanovere  to 
be  considered  the  staadsfd  of  cradwr  quality. 
Cin  substance  a  HANOVER  Craciker  is  peifectioo— crisp,  flaky,  light, 
well  rounded,  and  done  to  a 
turn.  A  carton  of  one  hundred 
Hanover  Crackers,  baked  daily 
and  packed  while  hot  from  the 
oven  will  give  YOU,  if  you  call 
for  them,  knowledge  of  their 
fiunous  appetizing  qualities. 

C Packed  in  a  blue  box,  100  GOUDt, 
and  made  only  by  SMITH  A  SON, 
Wbite  Rivor  Junction,  Vt. 


THE 


Illustrations 


in  this  and  other  issues  of  Sfee  Vemumter 

arc  made  by  the 


EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 

reasonable  prices. 
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A  STATE  INSTITUTION. 


THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company, 

onuM  A.  a  MM.       OP  MONTPELIBR.  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growtli  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  »3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

#6,792,852.23. 


It  InsufW  all  kiniU  of  insurable  propcfQr  at  the 

LoiMt  PaMlMa  Com.  Im  1mm«  aie  adjusted  and  See  yOur  lOCal  Apent. 
PiM  Rronptfjr.  It  aolieilt  your  patronafe.  


OBO.  O.  sntATTON.  PNiUwi, 

I  OiTis  P  GLEA80N.  Vicc-Pmidcnt. 


JAMn  T.  MBIN, 
WnLUAM  T.  DBWBV. 


Automobiles 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND        "^yj  :s2S^*;i„-r:ri5 

some  one  who  will  tdl  you  what  they  Mkfvu 

*  is  the  truth  about  them,  of  some  one  who  has 
the  facilities  to  repair  them  and  keep  them  in 
repair  and  at  as  low  a  priot  as  the  aane  vulue 

can  be  had  anjrwbere. 

CLOr  you  can  go  to  Boston  or  New  York  or  to  some  other  large  city  and  buy  of  some  one 
you  know  nothing  of,  and  get  a  machine  you  'or  they  either)  know  little  about,  and  pay 
$20  to  $50  freight,  or  pay  a  man  to  run  it  up  over  the  road,  and  pay  good  money  for  it. 

ILIt  is  for  you  to  dsckfa.   If  you  are  in  the  msrlMt  for  a  second-hand  machine  we  can 
interest  yuu.   Wa  havs  aswal  guod*  i      '    ~  ~ 
put  in  good  condition  to  ran,  wuicb  « 


I  can  which  have  been  all  < 
wai  be  sold  at  RBA80NABLB  PRTCBS. 


41, Wc  have  others  which  we  will  sell  for  a  very  small  amount  of  money.  These  cars  we  do 
not  reconin:ict^d.  but  sell  them  as  they  are.  If  you  want  a  car  tO  CXpsrimsnt  with,  fhsy  STS 
all  right  for  that.    If  you  are  interested  come  and  see  us. 


We  ha\e  just  received  a  lot  of  1908 

BUICK  and  CADILLAC  CARS 


EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE  CO., 


H.  R.  MILLER,  Mgr. 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
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rh«rmlntr. 
{1 1  c  t  a  rpsqae 
aad  bMlttatal 

•VetlOB  OB 

this  COD  tt- 

■i«ot.  and  Th« 

place  t<iii!M>nr1 
your  '  n  n- 
rlon  1h  in  r  tir- 

Srato  Hills 
•f  Vmmf, 

m  i  ui;      the  nbon-M   f  LAKE  CHAHPLAIN. 

A  tH-uutttuI  brochure  Klviug  a  cumptete  tleacriiH 
Hon  of  all  tb«  vtltatRM  and  f«M>rts  lonted  en  tb* 
line  at  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  OD  tbeaborw  of  l^ke  Cbamplain.  aliK>  a  list 
of  Hotel*  and  the  ti««t  Katnll.v  Homefi,  who  will 
take  auiumer  boardera  at  prlc««  rnn^nR  from 
$4.00  to  flO.OO  per  week,  la  now  rsady  tor  delivprr. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  0  i-ents  for  poatage.  <in  aiipll- 
catlon  to  E.  H.  BOYNTON,  N.  E.  P.  A..WO  Waah- 
Ington  St..  bnaton.  or  A.  W.  EOCLBSTONB,  8* 
P.  A  .  SSfi  nro«dw».T,  Kew  York. 

r.FNKT?  AL  OFFICBB:  tT.  ALBANS.  VT. 
0.  C.  J0N£8,  J.  W.  HANLET, 

QeD'l  Mftnagvr.  Oen'l  PMMiiger  Aft. 


S.  A  REED,  Windsor,  vt 

HOT  WATKR.  STEAM  AnO  HOT  AIR 

Heating  awd  •awitary  Piumliing, 

Bit  llRtilBMk  TmKOmmi  flMd  PMI^  tm  STOCK. 
Set  «p  iBaMdlBtalr  by  nUaUv  bmb.— W*«atliB»t«. 


Hand  J-'uiuied  Post  Cards. 

Nature  Paintings 
of  Vermont. 

The  most  beautiful  series  of 
post  cards  published  of  anjr 
siste  in  tiie  Union. 

Copiwr  Print  Cards 

HAND  PAITf TED. 

This  series  will  more  than 
please  you  or  your 
money  bsd^. 


12  for  2Sc.  20  (Complete  Set)  40c. 


Green  Mountain  Card  Co.» 

WUte  Rlrer  Junctloa,  vu 


1 


 GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS  

0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Larsfest  Display  af  Furniture  in  Windsor  Caunty. 


The  choice  selection  our  "iXnrV  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  connder  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  dunbifiiy,  ityle  and  seasonable  goods. 

!.\Tr\  (!cp.iTTment  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  A.xministcrs,  Brus- 
sells,  Tapestries  and  Kashmicrs  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  coni^nce  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

Wc  arc  r;lad  i  >  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  v on  boy  Of 
not.    Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 
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MRS.  CHAS.  H.  SPOONER  OF  NORTHFIELD. 

Ine-/  c;ran(  Datti.  wile  ul  Prcfitlrnt  H.  Npooner.  of  \orwK-h  I'nireniiy.  it  a  lutitr  uf  CiBCinoatL  Ohko;  waa  educatnl  in  Ibe 
public  Kbciolf  an<l  at  I^inlianl  I'tiitcrairv.  (;alribar(.  Ilia.:  atiiiliril  ail  in  Nrw  York  city:  wit  marrird  in  and  lur  tern  vnn  KaU 
cbarrr  of  Ilic  art  drpartmrnt  of  Vrrmont  Academy.  Kor  founcrn  yein  I'rrti.lrnf  Spuonrr  wat  conofclfd  with  \N  asliinfton  fnlveniiv.  St. 
IxiuiL  cumint  i'>  NortliiirUI  t<iur  >rar«  ato.  Mra  Spooncr  hai  made  a  >>inpatb«tlc  atudy  ol  New  Eaflaiid  accnerr  aad  liatexbibitcd  in 
many  pkacrai  four  lartc  rrprrtrnlint  tbe  lour  iraiionii  in  Vermont  took  Ihr  firm  pri/e  al  ibr  recent  aiaic  fair  at  White  River  Juaclion. 
Mra  ^pl>o^er  it  a  mrmher  of  the  Dauctilcra  of  iilZ  aiid  Cokmul  Dame*  and  is  elisibl*  to  lereral  other  patristic  tocietie*. 
PMore  aw  MiioCK. 
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CHAS.  R.  CUMMIIIGS. 


warn  uvut  jungtiok.  vt. 


APRIL,  19M. 

Northfield  Leads  the  Strenuous  Life. 


NORTHFIELD  is  known  as  one  of  the 
busiest  towns  on  the  map.  The  Ellis, 
Cross,  Phillips  &  Slack,  Devine  (5v:  Burns 
and  the  co-operative  granite  sheds,  the  knit- 
tings mill  and  canning  &ctory  have  given 
employment  to  a  larpe  body  of  workmen. 
At  Northfield  Falls  is  the  large  woolen  mill, 
formerly  owned  by  the  late  Mr.  Gould 
whose  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Gould,  resides 
in  a  beautiful  residence  in  that  village,  and 
is  noted  lor  the  generous  use  of  her  abund- 
ant means.  The  wooten  mills  are  now 
owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Davis  of  Northfield. 

The  public  schools  are  up  to  date.  Prof. 
Wright,  the  new  principal  of  the  High 
School,  is  an  educator  ot  the  advanced  type. 

Norwich  University,  nearing  her  hun- 
dredth birthday,  has  a  national  reputation. 
General  Bdl,  Chief  cf  the  General  Stall, 
in  a  recent  after  dinner  speech,  stated  that 
of  the  colleges  having  military  training  he 
would  unhesitatingly  place  Norwich  at  the 
head.  Through  General  Bell,  and  upon 
presentation  made  by  Lieut.  L.  A.  I. 
Chapman,  Commandant,  each  year  "honor 
graduates"  from  such  institutioiis  are  now 
digible  to  appomtment  as  dnd  Lieiitenanls 
in  the  Army  without  examinatioii  in  aca- 
demic  subjects. 

Just  now  the  citizens  rejoice  that  the 
government  has  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  to  accommodate  the 
Weather  Bureau  Station  at  Norwich  Uni> 
versity  For  this  thanks  are  especially  due 
to  Congressman  Haskins  lor  his  services 
in  the  House  and  with  the  Depanment  of 
Agriculture,  also  to  Senator  DtUins^uun 
for  good  work  in  the  Senate. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Congress- 
man Hasniis  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Nor- 
wich  University  has  been  named  as  a  depos- 
itory ol  the  Government  publications.  This 
means  that  in  the  library  there  will  be  acces- 
nble  to  all  the  published  reports  from  all 
the  Government  Departments. 


Through  the  generosity  ol  George  W. 

Brown  of  Boston  the  people  ot  this  vicinity 
have  a  fine  library,  the  reading  room  ot 
which  is  now  supported  by  the  study  clubs. 

There  are  enough  lawyers  in  "Northfield 
on  the  Dog' '  to  care  for  the  legal  troubles 
oi  a  more  turbulent  community.  Of  this 
body  the  distinguished  Judge  Plumley  is 
the  recognized  head. 

The  medical  profession  is  represented  by 
well  trained,  skillful  men.  The  dean  ot 
this  iMotesnoQ  is  Dr.  W.  B.  Mayo,  who 
has  not  only  made  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  physician,  but  has  done  lastinjc^  ser- 
vice by  building  modern  business  and  resi- 
dence  structures. 

North  field  has  fivechurches,  well  attended; 
the  Congregational,  Rev.  James  B.  Sar- 
gent, pastor;  the  Methodist,  presided  over 
by  tlie  justly  popular  Rev.  E.  W.  Sharp;  the 
Episcopal,  by  its  scholarly  rector  Rev.  T. 
S.  Ockford;  the  Universalbt,  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Dole;  and  the  Catholic,  in  charge  of 
the  energetic  Rev.  Fr.  j.  P.  0*NeiL 

"Northfield  is  especially  fortunate  in  musi- 
cal matters:  the  band  makes  many  a  sum- 
mer night  pleasant  for  the  multitude  by 
playing  in  the  "square" ;  "N.  U."  has  a 
fine  orchestra  and  mandolin  club,  a  glee 
club  equal  to  that  oi  any  college  in  the  land, 
trained  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Gokey,  widely 
known  for  his  ability  as  a  soloist. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Silverthorn  recently  come 
Irom  Washington,  D.  C,  educated  in 
Europe,  is  a  singer  and  pianist  of  excep- 
tional merit.  Mrs.  K.  R.  B.  Flint,  is  a 
vocalist  in  great  demand,  possessing  a  pleas- 
ing voice  and  winsome  manner. 

Mrs.  Mary  Orcutt  Thompson,  who  spent 
several  years  abroad.  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Davis,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Roberts,  Mrs.  John 
Cross,  Miss  Loo  Pbstridge,  Mn.  Gelanre 
Lovell,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Woodbury.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Judkins,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  ii. 
F.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Connell,  and  Mr. 
George  Simons  are  prominent  among  the 
many  excellent  musicians. 
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Major  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hovey  have 
recently  returned  from  the  Philippines  and 
it  is  hoped  will  make  their  permanent  resi- 
dence here.  Major  Hovey  lor  several 
years  was  Commandant  at  "N.  U."  and 
was  a  strong  factor  in  building  up  the 
splendid  reputation  of  that  institution. 

Lieutenant  Chapman  has  also  seen  ser- 
vice abroad,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  the 
Hoveys  have  added  much  to  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  town.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  L.  Howe  and  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Moseley  of  the  V.    N.    G.  have 


REV.  WALTER  DOLE. 

lir.  \Valt«T  KiiIp.  pn-Hlilt-nt  ii(  t hi- < 'oii\ tTMatloiial  riub> 
)•  ii  Hclioliirlr  riiaii  (i(  ntirnctlvr  pvriniiinlity .  H*-  hnw 
iM^n  imatnr  i>1  the  rnlverHallxt  t-burcli  In  .Nortlifleld  for 
inaoy  rvnrii. 


REV.  JAMES  B.  SARGENT. 

Urv.  .Iitiiirn  it.  .SnrK^nt  Huecedrd  Dr.  Maieu.  who  for 
fnrty-oiie  yearH  was  the  bel*ive»l  jinMtor  of  the  CoimrvjrB- 
tlonal  rhun-h.  Mr.  SarKt'nl  la  an  entbiiRlaatic  worker 
and  (he  rhurc-h  la  proaperlnK  Id  hli  care.  UurltiK  hU 
|inj<tiirat<>  a  parHonnKc  baw  lircn  biilli. 

always  the  interests  of  that  organization  at 
heart. 

Northfield  can  claim  at  least  three  native 
artists:  Mrs.  James  M.  Holland,  who 
divides  her  time  etjually  between  New  York 
and  Northfield,  is  not  only  an  artist  with 
brush,  but  does  some  good  modelling  and 
is  a  clever  writer  of  verse ;  Mrs.  Abbie  Pope 
Walker,  now  resident  of  Chicago,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Art  Institute  of  that  city- 
summers  in  her  childhood  home  and  paints 
the  beautiful  scenes  in  which  Vermont 
abounds;  and  Miss  Angle  Badger  known 
as  one  of  the  best  teachers  uf  drawing 
in  the  state. 

Northfield  has  several  social  and  fraternal 
organizations  and  four  clubs  devoted  chiefly 
to  study.  The  clubs  are  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  village  and  as  such 
are  given  extended  consideration  on  suc- 
ceeding pages. 
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THE  CONVERSATIONAL  CLUB,  Northfield, 


■V  JAMK8  a.  8AROCNT. 


npHE  idea  of  the  Conversational  Club 
was  suggested  by  a  similar  club  in 
Middletown,  Conn,  which  had  been  in 
operation  filteen  years 
when  the  Conversa- 
tional club  was 
founded.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1881 
Rev.  William  S. 
Hazen  brought  the 
thought  of  such  a  club 
to  two  or  ihjee  men 
in  Northfield  and  they 
said  "it  is  just  what 
we  need."  "Accord- 
ingly one  evening 
early  in  November 
1 88 1 ,  Messrs.  Bart- 
lett.  Dole,  Edgerton, 
Grube,  and  Hazen 
met  in  Prof.  Charles 
Dole'sstudy  todiscuss 
the  matter  informally. 
It  was  decided  to  form 
a  club."  Mr.  Hazen 
was  asked  to  prepare 
a  constitution. 

The  organization 
and  first  meeting  of  the 
club  was  held  at  Prof. 
Charles  Dole's  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  7, 
1 88 1.  The  original 
members  were  Rev. 
F.  W.  Bartlett,  ReV. 
W.  S.  Hazen.  Prof. 
F.  W.  Grub^.  C.  A. 
Edgerton,  and  Prof. 
Charles  Dole  and  at 
the  first  meeting  Rev. 
I.  P.  Booth,  Hon. 
Frank  Plumley,  and 
George  H.  Richmond 

were  elected  members.  The  object  of  the 
club  was  "to  stimulate  thought  and  to  pro- 
mote social  and  intellectual  improvement" 
among  its  members.  But  as  shown  at  the 
club's  twenty-fifth  anniverary  on  Nov.  7, 
1906,  the  club  has  wielded  an  influence  for 
good  outside  its  membership  in  the  com- 
munity where  it  is  situated. 

It  has  been  the  plan  of  the  club  to  hold  a 
meeting  once  in  two  weeks  on  Monday 
evening  from  November  to  April,  at  which 


host  and  a  second 
a  paper  on  some  subject 


one  member  acts  as 
member  presents 

which  he  chooses — "subjects  of  a  controver 


HOH.  FRANK  PLUBILEY. 

Wtdi0.v  kiiitwn  iiM  nn  nhip  nnd  I'linwii'nl loim  law.vcr.  n  fom-ful,  luitlnbed  orator 
nD<l  »ui.'(VBMtul  iirblrrMtor  t>f  liit<>riintl<inal  roiiirnvfnilcR. 


sial  character,  whether  in  religion  or  poli- 
tics" being  excluded,  after  which  the  club 
takes  up  the  subject  presented  in  a  general 
conversation.  Almost  every  field  of  thought 
and  research  has  been  entered  upon  dur- 
ing the  twenty-six  years  of  the  club's  life. 

It  has  been  the  club's  custom  to  observe 
one  meeting  each  year  as  "Ladies'  Night" 
and  on  the  tenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversaries  of  the  club  there  have  been 
especial  celebrations. 
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The  membership  is  restricted  to  seventeen 
and  in  the  club's  twenty-six  years  forty-two 
different  men  have  belonged  to  it.  The 
officers  of  the  club  at  present  are:  President, 
Rev.  Walter  Dole;  Vice  President,  Prof. 
Carl  Vose  Woodbury;  Secretary,  Rev. 
James  B.   Sargent;  and  Treasurer,  Prof. 


H.  R.  Roberts.  The  present  membership 
is  as  follows  :- 

Itev.  William  S.  llaien,  r>.  D.,  V.  A.  E(lKi>rton.  J'rol. 
riinriM  Dole.  Hon.  Krimlc  I'luiiile/.  Dr.  W.  B.  Mnjo. 
r.M,  DnvU,  I'rof.  H  U.  ItoborU,  W.  W.  Hol.len.  J  H. 
Tnlbot.  r.  A.  Plunile.v.  I'rof.  K.  A  .Shaw,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Sharp.  R.'v.  Walter  liok,  Pr.if  ('.  V.  U'oudtiurr.  Vrm 
<•,  H.  H[>oon«r.  Key.  Juniea  B.  SarK«nt  ami  Pror  Geoiw- 
S.  Wrl«ht. 


THE  LADIES'  READING  CIRCLE,  Northfield 


■  Y  INEZ  O.  8POONCR. 


A  LMOST  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
^  passed  since  Mrs.  Plumley,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Clark,  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hazen  met  in  the 


MRS.  ALICE  COX  PLASTRIDGE 

Prw»l(li*iit  i-f  the  rirclr,  |>uHiN><l  Iht  enrlv  Hfp  In  .Viirthnpl«1:  wan 
•durnteil  In  Moiirjiell<>r  .Setiilnnry,  iiinrrltHi  Mr.  A.  R.  PlHittrUljcp  in 
1SS.S  and  ltv««<l  In  Ni-w  York  c-lty  until  nlie  nnii  her  hnsiiaml  n-turntd 
four  yeant  aK<>.  Ht  idfoa  are  broad  and  her  wttrk  l«  valued  hy 
church  and  clut>. 


pleasant  home  of  the  latter  and  discussed 
the  possibility  of  meeting  regularly  for  liter- 
ary work  and  social  enjoyment.  One  week 
later  Mrs.  W.  B.  Mayo  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Brill  were  added  to  what  proved  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  "Ladies'  Reading  Circle." 
As  the  years  passed  by  the  Circle  increased 
to  the  present  membership),  limited  to  forty- 


five  regular  members.  There  are  also,  at 
present,  seven  honorary  members. 

During  the  long  years  of  its  existence 
the  club  has  lost  many  members  by 
change  of  residence,  their  places 
being  speedily  taken  by  others. 

Within  a  short  period  the  club 
has  sustained  great  loss  by  the 
deaths  of  Mrs.  George  Nichols, 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Wooster.  Mrs.  Frank 
Plumley  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ellis. 

The  first  meetings  were  of  an 
informal  character  but  with  increas- 
ing numbers  greater  formality 
became  necessary  and  on  October 
2oth,  1902  a  Constitution  and  By 
Laws  were  adopted. 

An  Annual  Club  Dook  is  now 
published  containing  the  prescribed 
course  ol  study  and  other  business 
matters. 

From  modest  beginnings  the 
Circle  has  gone  on  from  year  to 
year  broadening  the  scope  of  its 
work  and  is  a  recognized  power 
for  good  in  the  community,  reflect- 
ing honor  on  its  noble  founders. 

Literature,    Science,    Art  and 
Music  all  have  attention  and  the 
Club  has  followed,  in  a  measure, 
the  general  line  of  study  recom- 
mended by  the  Federation. 

This  year  the  chief  theme  is  one 
dear  to  heart  and  home:  Vermont  r 
and  a  thorough  study  has  been 
made  of  its  history  and  resources. 
Many  pertinent  readings  have 
been  made  from  "The  Ver.monter." 

There  has  been  an  abundance  of  original 
work,  usually  two  excellent  papers  being 
heard  at  each  meeting. 

During  the  year  several  visitors  have 
added  interest  to  the  program. 

The  President  of  the  Federated  Club  of 
the  State,    Mrs.    P.   F.    Hazen,  gave  a 
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MRS.  GEORGE  H.  LOVELL, 

who«e  niasii-al  rnrwr  covcm  n  |M>rl(>il  of  mort'  fhnii  fifty 
yean  bh  nrtUt  anil  leatler  of  iniiKlcal  orKaniiatifinii. 


pleasant  talk  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  9th 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Davis. 

On  the  evening  of  January  I3lh,  the 
Club  gave  "As  You  Like  It"  at  the 
residence  ol  Dr.  J.  H.  Judkins.  The 
play  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
F.  W.  Bartlett,  D.  D.  of  Rockport,  Mass., 
who  is  a  profound  student  of  Shakespeare 
and  an  intelligent  interpreter  of  his  plays. 

On  the  night  of  January  20th,  Dr.  Frank 
M.  Lynde  of  Barre,  kindly  gave  a  most 
enjoyable  recital  from  Roland  E.  Robin- 
son. Dr.  Lynde  speaks  the  dialect  even 
as  the  "habitant"  himself.  Gentlemen  as 
well  as  lady  guests  were  present  at  this  and 
the  Shakespearean  recital. 

On  February  24th  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Holden 
gave  a  talk  on  "Vermont  Products"  replete 
with  useful  knowledge,  at  the  home  of  Rev. 
E.  W.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Whittier  of  Montpelier,  on  December 
1 6th,  the  day  devoted  especially  to  Music, 
rendered  several  violin  solos  in  a  masterly 
manner  at  thehomeof  Mr.  Robert  A.  Davis. 

'  *  Red  Letter  Day  * '  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  President  Charles  H.  Spooneron 
the  afternoon  of  March  30th.  On  all  occa- 
sions of  especial  interest  guests  are  asked  to 
share  the  treat  and  a  large  audience  greeted 
the  speakers  on  this  gala  day. 


The  music  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Lovell,  who  began  singing  in  a  choir  at  eight 
and  has  had  a  varied  experience  of  fifty 
years  as  soloist  and  director  of  choirs, 
choruses,  and  other  musical  organizations. 
During  her  residence  of  several  years  in 
Northfield  she  has  done  an  inestimable 
amount  of  good  for  the  music  ol  church, 
club  and  town.  The  accompanist  was  Mrs. 
Robert  Davis  whose  services  were  highly 
appreciated.  The  Circle  Quartette  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Allen,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Woodbury  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Judkins  had  four  numbers  on  the 
program,  which  were  received  with  well 
deserved  applause. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs. 
L.  A.  L  Chapman,  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  her  visit  to  Japan. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Hovey,  in  a  delightful 
way,  described  her  experience  in  China. 

Mrs.  Mason  S.  Stone  followed  with  a 
vivid  picture  of  her  travels  in  India. 

The  Circle  was  most  fortunate  in  hearing 
in  one  program  three  ladies  who  were  easy 
speakers,  had  travelled  extensively,  and 
who  were  able  to  give  so  brilliantly  their 
impressions  of  foreign  characteristics. 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  the  pro- 
gressive president  of  the  Circle  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Plastridge,  received  with  Mes  dames 
Stone,  Hovey  and  Chapman.  Guests 
were  presented  by  charming  young  lady 
ushers:  Mi.sses  Clara  Hovey,  Lou  Plast- 
ridge, Kate  lohnston,  Louise  Newell, 
Clementine  Sawyer,  Margaret  Edgerton 
and  Mildred  Richmond. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  dining- 
room.  The  table  decorations  were  in  pink 
and  white,  the  Club  flower,  pink  carna- 
tions, being  used.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Mayo  and 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Roberts  poured,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Daniel  Johnson.  Mrs.  Newell,  Miss 
Minnie  Smith,  Mrs.  W.  Boynton  and  Mrs. 
Yarrington. 

Members  of  the  club  are:- 

.Mr.>.  C.  .1.  AMrlrh.  Mr*.  I».  F.  Allen.  Mm.  J.  8.  Matrh- 
<>l<lpr,  Mrn.  W.  Iloyntoii.  Mr«.  I).  Ilrnwn.  Mrn.  H.  K. 
Brown.  Mrs.  N.  Ilrown,  Mm.  C  S  rnrlelon.  Mnt.  L.  A- 
l.rhnpinan.  Mm.  W.  C.  ('Iiikkvii.  Mnt.  .1.  M.  CIhukIi.  Mm. 
I  A.  t  rfytm.  Mm.  F.  J.  Knvln,  Mm.  f.  M.  Ilnrli.,  Mm 
|).  S.  Davln.  Mm.  K.  A.  Pnvln,  Mm.  C.  H.  Kdicprrou. 
Mm.  4'.  I>.  Edvertou,  Mr*.  F..  L.  Field.  Mm.  II.  h.  Ful- 
ler. Mm.  A.  W.  Holton.  Mm.  Daniel  .lohniitiD,  Mm.  J. 
H.  Juilklnit.  .Mm.  F.  Kempton,  Mm.  U.  II.  l.o%-»ll.  Mm. 
W.  n.  Mavo.  Mm.  C.  H  Ne«ell.  Mm.  T.  .S-  Ockforil.  Mm. 
O.  F.  OnRooil.  Mrs.  A.  K.  FlaatrldKe  .Mm.  C.  A.  IMiimlev, 
.Mm.  r.  8  Itlchmond.  Mm.  li.  II.  niihniond.  Mr*.  M.  it 
Kolx-rlH.  Mm.  <"  .^ant'orn,  Mm.  .1.  K.  Snrneiit,  .Mm. 
E.  W.  Sharp.  .Mm.  K.  A.  Shaw.  Mlso  .M.  Smith.  MrH. 
r  H.  Spooner.  Mm.  W.  .S.  Thomprntn,  Mm.  N.  Tvler, 
.Mm.  W.  8.  Wheatley.  Mm. V.  Woodbury,  Mm.  .M.  E. 
YarrliiKton, 
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THE  ATHENA  CLUB,  Northfield. 

By  ROXANNA  O.  COOCRTON. 

/^N  the  first  day  of  November,  1900,  five  women  of  Northfield  met  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  number  and  decided  to  organize  a  club  for  the  study  of  art ;  five 
days  later  another  meeting  was  held  with  eight  ladies  present,  officers  were  elected 
and  the  newly  formed  club  was  named  Alhena.  For 
the  first  two  years  the  number  of  members  was  limited 
to  ten,  but  was  then  increased  to  twelve,  the  present 
active  membership.  The  members  are:  Miss  E.  L. 
Brown,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Carleton,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Colburn, 
Miss  R.  G.  Dunham,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Davis,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Edgerton,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holland,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Judkins, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Plumley,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Plastridge,  Miss 
M.  E.  Smith  and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Whitney.  The  fol- 
lowing honorary'  members  have  nearly  all  at  some  time 
been  on  the  active  list:  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Clark  of  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Deering  ot  Arlington,  Mass., 
Mrs.  Minnie  Prince  ol  Downer's  Grove,  111.,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Walker  of  Chicago,  111.,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Greene  of 
Northfield. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  club  to  develop  in  its  members  a 
taste  for  the  best  in  art,  and  by  systematic  study  to 


MRS.  ERVAL  McILVAINE  WHITNEY, 

■wife  of  Mr.  Kn'"l  X.  Whlfne.v.  oillior  of  tlip  ••  N.irthfleW  XewM,"  »*■ 
«<liic«t«<l  In  Wpniryaii  I'litverxlty.  I.lnculn,  Nrb..  anil  bun  liroiiKln 
to  her  prMent  hoint>  ttii*  intellectual  vigor  and  strenictb  of  piir|M>8« 
ot  tlie  Weat. 


MRS.  ROXANRA  EDGERTOIf, 

wife  «if  .TihIki*  E'iKvrton,  Iiam  been  |irca1> 
dent  o(  the  Ciri'le  nnd  Athena  and  in  an 
earneNt  worker  for  tlie  rliiirrh. 

deepen  and  broaden  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Four  pres- 
idents have  served  two  years  each, 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Prince,  Miss  M.  E.  Smith  and  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  Mrs. 
F.  N.  Whitney,  the  talented  wile 
ot  the  editor  of  the  "Northfield 
News." 

This  year  the  study  of  Japanese 
art,  American  crafts,  Chinese  art, 
Persian  and  Spanish  art  has  made 
the  program  a  varied  one.  Each 
member  is  expected  to  do  some 
original  work  during  the  year. 
On  an  evening  devoted  to  Japan- 
ese art  the  ladies  appeared  in 
Japanese  costumes  and  the  refresh- 
ments, consisting  of  rice,  daintily 
served,  tea,  wafers,  etc. ,  were  eaten 
in  truly  oriental  style. 
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A  very  pleasant  social  feature  has  been 
the  annual  "Red  Letter  Day"  when  the 
friends  of  the  members  are  welcomed  to  an 
evening's  entertainment.  The  regular  fort- 
nightly meetings  are  frequently  varied  by 
the  hostess  serving  toothsome  and  novel 
refreshments.  The  informality  of  the  meet- 
ings and  the  absence  of  any  parliamentary 


rules  have  contributed  to  the  success  and 
harmony  of  club  work.  The  Athena  Club 
numbers  among  its  members  several  artists 
of  more  than  local  note  and  has,  during  the 
eight  years  ol  its  existence,  studied  ancient 
and  modern  art  and  artists,  and  devoted 
one  year  to  the  study  of  architecture  and 
sculpture. 


THE  LADIES'  LITERARY  CLUB,  Northfield. 

■  v  FANNIE  L.  OOLK. 


/^N  December  4th,  1900,  twelve  ladies 
met  for  the  purpose  ot  forming  a  read- 
ing club.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and 
the  name,  "The  Ladies  Literary  Club," 
was  chosen. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  '  'aid  the 
intellectual  life  oi  its  members,  that  they 
may  become  truer  and  stronger  influences 
in  society  and  in  the  home."  The  first 
President  was  Mrs.  Belle  Stone,  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Reed.  The  sub- 
ject for  the  first  year's  study  was  American 
authors. 

The  Club  has  taken  up  United  States 
history  and  history  of  the  individual  states 
and  possessions. 

The  past  two  years  they  have  done  good 
work  with  a  miscellaneous  program. 

Each  year  they  have  had  one  or  more 
speakers  to  address  the  club;  at  such  times 
guests  have  been  invited  to  share  the  pleas- 
ure. They  have  also  brought  to  town 
some  good  musical  entertainments.  The 
club  has  increased  its  membership  but  the 
membership  is  limited  to  forty,  as  they  still 
meet  at  the  homes  of  the  members. 

The  Literary  Club  has  done  a  small  part 
toward  the  worthy  object  of  keeping  the 
Reading  Room  in  the  Public  Library  open 
evenings. 

The  Club  joined  the  Federation  in  March 
of  this  year.  The  active  work  for  the  sea- 
son is  over.  The  first  of  October  the  reg- 
ular weekly  meetings  will  begin  again  with 
the  following  officers  who  were  re-elected 
at  the  last  meeting. 

rn>*ldent.  Mm.  J.  E.  HinKhani;  Vlc«  PrMideut,  Mr«. 
F.  K.  Jciairn;  .Sccretarv.  Mrs.  F.  J.  HiiUMtou:  Trprnturrr, 
Mrs.  (f.  W.  Tillolaoii. 

MCMHKHS 

Mra.  Uen.  Iiall«y.  Mr*.  J.  R.  ItinKhAm.  Mra.  .t.K.Can- 
llff,  Mra.  E.  E.  HerbT.  Mra.  Walter  Dole,  MrB.rharloa  Dol*. 
Mr*.  E.  B.  Kllia.  Mra.  K.  H.  Ellla.  Mn>.  Prt^l  Kiill^r,  Mlaa 
Allre  Knrr.  Mra.  Kreorh.  Mra.  (Jetty.  Mra.  K.  J.  Houa- 
tOD.  Mra  P.  K.  Jnalvn.  Mra.  Orrlo  Kiinlmlt.  Mra.  C.  S. 
Kimball.  Mr-.  E.  Kerr.  .Mra.  S.  l.n  Kruna,  Mra.  Ubby, 
Mra.  P.  D.  Pike.  Mra.  II.  K.  lUMsd.  Mra.  J.  K.  Roberta. 
Ulaa  Marv  RoI.Iomid.  Mlaa  Polljr  Uuaaell.  Mra.  G.  B. 
Sallna.    Mra.  H.  E.  Smith,  Mra.  Helle  Stonf,  Mra.  Rob- 


erf  Silver.  Mra.  (J.  W.  Tlllolaon,  Mra.  K.  WllllAlua.  Mr*. 
<'.  K.  Wi-arott.  Mlait  Kinmn  WriKlit. 

HONOBAKV  MKMIIER8: 

MIbm  Ellen  Haducr.  Mra.  luei  Wuodbiiry. 


MRS.  FARIflE  L.  DOLE, 

wife  of  Dr.  Walter  OoU-.  Herve<l  nevernl  .venra  nn  |»iTBl<lept 
ot  tbe  Lndlea'  Mternr.v  Club,  and  In  one  of  tlie  leadlOK 
aplrUa  In  all  that  teiida  for  Ki>od. 
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A  Change  of  Heart 


TOHN  Damon  was  ill,  there  was  no 
J  denying:  the  fact.    It  had  been  known 

for  several  days  that  his  recovery  was 
extremely  doubtful :  the  doctor  had  said  so, 
and  further  emphasized  the  statement  by 
ordering  the  bell  on  the  big  front  do<Mr  to 
be  swathed  in  a  white  napkin  as  a  warning 
to  the  thoughtless  and  curious  that  death 
hovered  near. 

The  sick  man  lay  propped  up  in  bed, 
his  eyes  turned  toward  the  western  window 
of  his  room,  apparently  watching  anxiously 
for  the  dose  of  the  long  New  England 
twilight;  but  in  reality  he  was  not  con- 
scious that  the  sun  had  sli[)j>ed  behind  the 
hills,  leaving  them  purple  and  cold  and 
desolate.  He  saw  neither  the  dull  red  sky 
which  followed  the  afterglow,  nor  the  trees, 
gaunt  and  spectre-like,  outlined  against  it. 
His  mental  faculties,  keenly  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  approaching  dissolution,  were 
h\cd  on  himself  in  that  final  analysis  which 
must  come  to  all  mankind  when  the  soul 
for  the  first  time  faces  that  unseen  world, 
the  confines  of  which  blend  imperceptably 
with  this  earth  plane. 

For  davs  the  fever  had  ravished  his  body 
and  douded  his  reason,  but  now,  the  tides 
of  consciousness  surged  through  his  brain 
vivifying  the  events  of  his  past  life,  and 
bringing  into  fearful  prominence  the  mys- 
terious future.  It  made  his  Hesh  creep  as  he 
thought  how  soon  his  mortal  remains  might 
be  separated  from  that  indetmable  some- 
thing which  gave  it  life  and  impulse  and 
action,  yet  whv,  he  asked  himself,  should 
he  fear  the  transition  called  death?  Had 
he  not  lived  a  good  honorable  life,  one 
which  placed  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellow  men  ?  To  be  sure  he  had  not  occu- 
pied himself  much  with  spiritual  affairs, 
he  had  been  too  busy  trying  to  accumulate 
enough  material  wealth  to  ensure  a  peace- 
ful old  age.  It  gave  him  a  certain  sort  of 
comfort  to  reflect  that  he  had  not  failed  to 
help,  now  and  then,  those  less  fortunate 
than  himself;  many  a  little  deed  of  kindness 
and  charity  was  laid  np  to  his  credit  in  the 
hearts  of  those  he  liad  cheered.  Man^ 
would  miss  him  he  knew,  and  Jane,  his 
wife,  how  would  she  survive  the  Iflow-*  He 
pictured  her  alone  and  sorrowing  in  her 
desolation,  and  a  feeling  of  profound  pity 


swept  over  him.  He  turned  his  head 
feebly  on  the  pillow  and  locked  at  her  as 

she  sat,  worn  and  exhausted  with  watching, 
in  front  of  the  cheerful  grate  tire  and  said  : 
* '  You  will  be  lonely  when  I  am  gone  Jane. ' ' 

There  was  a  yearning  tenderness  in  his 
voice,  the  cry  of  a  soul  for  human  sym- 
pathy, that  was  pathetic.  H  e  waited 
anxiously  for  her  to  speak  but  she  did  not 
answer,  and  his  eyes  beffUk  lOVing  rest- 
lessly around  the  room,  noting  with  that 
wonderful  dearness  and  exactness  uf  detail, 
habitual  to  those  long  ill.  every  artidle  in 
the  room.  There  was  the  high  backed 
antique  chair  his  father  had  brought  over 
from  England.  He  remembered  how  the 
carved  griflins  on  die  arms  had  haunted 
his  liovish  dreams  ;  sometimes  he  was  on 
their  backs  sailing  through  space,  some- 
times they  were  pursuing  him.  There 
was  the  old  fashioned  locker  with  its  hugfe 
brass  handles ;  it  had  belonged  to  his 
mother.  He  could  see  her,  in  fancy,  lay- 
ing away  in  its  ample  drawers  the  glossy 
linen  she  had  woven  with  her  own  hands. 
How  long  ago  it  seemed.  Over  the  man- 
tle was  a  picture  Solomon  Mead  had  given 
to  Jane  the  day  they  were  married.  This 
brought  his  thoughts  back  to  Jane :  she 
was  still  young  and  attractive,  he  reflected, 
and  Solomon  Mead  bad  never  married. 
People  said  he  had  been  disappointed,  per- 
haps he  would  take  a  fancy  to  Jane  and 
she  would  —  but  the  thought  was  so  rejiul- 
sive  that  it  sent  a  chill  over  his  anatomy, 
and  then  a  great  wave  of  heat  seemed  to 
engulf  him.  He  felt  himself  slowly  stifling 
but  managed  to  articulate: 

"Perhaps  you  will  marry  again,  Jane?" 

"Marry!"  she  turned  toward  him,  a  look 
of  ineffable  scorn  on  her  face,  "Marrv.  " 
she  ejaculated,  "Why  John  Damon,  do 
you  think  Vd  let  another  man  fool  me  into 
the  belief  that  his  eternal  happiness 
depended  on  my  having  him?  Do  you 
imagine  the  fifteen  years  I've  spent  with 
you  have  been  such  blissful  ones  that  I 
would  surrender  my  freedom,  my  individ* 
uality,  my  riqhts  —  everything  that  makes 
life  tolerable  to  gratify  the  selfish  whims 
of  any  man  on  earth?"  She  paused  as 
though  waiting  for  him  to  speak  but  the 
bitter  vehemence  of  her  words  seemed  to 
paralize  his  tongue  and  she  went  on  : 
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"I  remember  the  day  you  took  me  from 
my  heme.  It  seemed  as  though  God's  smile 
rested  on  the  whole  earth,  so  beautiful  it 
was,  and  my  heart  was  full  ol  happiness 
and  gratitude.  I  thought  myself  the  most 
favored  girl  in  all  the  world,  but  how  did 
you  reward  the  love  I  gave  you?  You 
have  made  money  your  idol,  and  gone 
your  own  way  and  Kave  not  tried  to  enter 
into  my  life,  or  take  me  into  yours.  I 
have  been  a  hireling  without  a  hireling's 
reward.  You  have  broken  every  promise 
you  made  me,  killed  my  love,  and  almost 
destroyed  my  faith  in  God.  Do  not  think 
because  I  have  borne  my  burdens  uncom- 
plainingly they  have  been  any  the  less  bit- 
ter. When  you  are  gone,  the  minister 
will  eulopi^ize  vou,  because  you  always  paid 
your  dues  in  church,  but  suppose  he  knew 
I  have  worn  my  black  dress  five  years 
because  you  could  not  spare  money  for  a 
new  one,  though  there  is  a  goodly  sum 
to  your  credit  in  the  bank,    ^'ou  have 

S'ven  libetal  donations  to  foreign  missions 
It  never  a  five  cent  fuece  have  I  had  to 
give  my  poor  old  mother."  Here  she 
*  arose  and  came  toward  him,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling. "Oo  you  want  to  know  what  I 
shall  do  after  you  are  gone?  Mother  shall 
live  with  me,  and  I  will  spend  your  money, 
the  money  you  have  hoarded,  to  make 
her  last  years  as  comfortable  as  posnble, 
instead  of  erecting  to  your  memory  the 
monument  you  are  expecting ;  I  never  did 
believe  in  monuments  anyway."  Here 
she  tossed  her  head  and  laughed—  a  laugh 
so  (Icnsive,  so  ironical  that  it  seemed  to 
freeze  the  blood  in  his  veins  and  left  him 
'  weak  and  trembling. 

She  said  no  more  but  looked  at  him  with 
glowing  eyes — eyes  that  burned  into  his 
very  soul.  They  seemed  to  transfix  him. 
The  perspiration  hi  j^an  oozing  from  every 
pore  of  his  body,  it  was  horrible.  With 
a  mighty  effort  he  half  rose  from  the  pillow 
and  fooked  around.  The  fire  burned  low 
in  the  ^^rate  and  there  sat  Jane  fast  asleep 
in  the  rocker.  He  fell  back  on  the  pillow  ; 
the  movement  aroused  her  and  she  came 
hurriedly  to  the  bedside.  "What  is  it. 
John-*  '  she  asked,  frightened  atthedazed 
expression  on  his  face.  ' '  Vou  have  been 
sleeping." 

"Are  you  sure  Jane,  was  it  all  a  dream, 
a  horrible  dream?" 

"Was  what  a  dream?  Why  how  wet 
you  are.   Of  course  it  was  a  dream,"  she 


said  soothingly,  "See,  it  is  nearly  six 
o'clock,  and  the  doctor  will  soon  be  here.*' 

As  she  spoke  the  door  opened  gently 
and  the  doctor,  a  grey  haired,  kindly  faced 
man  vrith  a  noble  brow  shadowing  his  deep 
set  grey  eyes,  walked  softly  into  the  room. 

' '  Well,  how  are  we ?  '  he  asked  cheerily, 
taking  a  seat  and  adjusting  his  spectacles. 
*'  Hum— pretty  wet  are  you?** 

"I  had  a  dream,  doctor,  a  night-mare." 

"  More  of  a  day  mare  I  should  think," 
laughed  the  doctor.  ' '  That  last  medicine 
I  gave  jrou  was  a  powerful  dose,  but  it  did 
its  work  well.  You  are  in  tip  top  shape, 
man.  All  nature  wanted  was  a  little  boost 
to  help  her  over  the  fence.  Now  she'll  do 
the  readjusting  herself  if  you'll  keep  quiet 
and  let  her  have  her  way. " 

It  was  the  doctor's  way  to  depreciate  his 
own  skill,  and  throw  both  the  praise  and 
blame  on  nature.  When  an3ronedied  he 
was  wont  to  say:  "Well,  sooner  or  later 
nature  demands  her  compensation,  she 
always  exacts  trUmte  hnoin  those  upon 
whom  she  bestows  the  blekaii^  of  lile. 

After  he  had  gone  and  Jane  resumed  her 
place  by  the  hre  her  husband  remained 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  watching  the 
fiames  as  they  leapetl  and  danced  in  the  ' 
grate,  throwing  into  bold  prominence  every 
articleintheroom,  thus  bringing  vividly  back 
to  his  mind  his  dream  or  vision,  whatever 
it  had  been.  He  felt  sure  he  had  hot  been 
in  the  condition  of  sleep  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  dream,  but  Jane  had,  of  this  he  was 
certain,  for  he  had  seen  her  fast  asleep  in 
the  chair.  What  then  had  produced  the 
phenomena  if  phenomena  it  were?  He 
remembered  to  have  heard  that  sometines 
in  cases  of  extreme  physical  weakness  the 
spiritual  sensory  organs  held  sway  over 
those  of  the  material  body.  He  had  also 
heard  that  the  astral  body  could  leave  the 
physical  while  sleep  dominated  the  rea- 
soning faculties.  If  this  were  true  then 
was  it  not  possible  that  jane  s  astral  body 
had  appeared  at  his  bedside,  and  he  had 
seen  and  heard  it  with  his  awakened  spirit- 
ual faculties. 

He  had  never  believed  in  these  things. 
It  had  been  his  boast  that  he  believed  only 
in  that  which  was  physically  demonstrable. 
Perhaps  after  all  there  were  forces  in  the 
universe  not  visible  to  mortal  sight,  of 
which  man  was  unconscious.  At  any  rate 
his  self  love  and  approbativeness  had  been 
cruelly  humbled,  for  Jane's  arraignment  of 
him  had  been  terrible;  more  thui  diis  he 
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knew  it  to  be  true.  His  own  soul  seemed 
to  rise  in  condemnation  against  him,  and 
before  its  accusing  silence  his  boasted  per- 
sonality shriveled  like  rose  petals  swept  by 
the  typhoon's  blast  He  knew  he  had 
pursued  wealth  at  the  expense  of  both 
comfort  and  domestic  happiness,  and  after 
all,  he  reflected,  it  had  brought  him  no  satis- 
faction when  death  seemed  dutdiing  at  his 
dearest  treasure,  Life.  The  one  thing 
that  brought  solace  to  his  soul  was  the 
thought  of  the  few  kiiidly  dceeis  he  had 
done  for  hb  fellow  men. 

"Jane,"  he  said  at  length,  "did  you 
dream  while  you  were  sleeping  this  after- 
noon?** 

'*I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did,  I 
was  not  even  conscious  that  1  slept,  why 
do  you  ask. ' ' 

''Because  it  was  of  you  I  dreamed, 
and  I  was  wondering  if  you  remembered. 
Do  you  suppose  a  person's  astral  body 
could  be  actively  engaged  during  sleep  and 
yet  leave  no  impression  on  the  waking 
consciousness? ' ' 

Jane  turned  and  looked  at  him  sharply, 
"S  ou  must  be  quiet,"  she  said,  "you  are 
getting  delirious  again;  the  doctor  admon- 
ished you  not  to  talk." 

"But  1  am  not  delirious,  and  I  must 
talk  a  little  to  relieve  my  mind.  Come 
here,  Jane,'*  he  pleaded. 

She  went  to  the  l>edside  wonderin^y, 
clasping  the  hand  he  extended. 

"I  have  been  a  bad  husband.  Jane,"  he 
began. 

"Hush,"  she  said,  gently,  "we  have 
both  made  mistakes,  but  let  us  each  believe 
we  have  lived  up  to  our  own  highest  con- 
ception of  the  vows  we  made  each  other." 

"You  are  a  sweet  woman,  fane  and  I 
have  not  deserved  that  your  tate  should  be 
linked  to  mine.  But  believe  mc  dear,  I 
never  realized  the  possibilities  of  life  until 
I  felt  it  slipping  from  mc.  In  the  new 
l^ht  that  has  come  it  seems  to  me  I  have 
violated  a  sacred  trust,  and  you  must  help 
my  reformation  by  opening  your  heart  to 
me.  VV'^e  will  live  as  we  should  have  done 
at  first,  and  try  to  make  the  world  a  better, 
happier  place  because  of  the  experiences 
throutjh  which  we  have  passed.  Will  you 
promise  Jane?" 

"I  will  try,"  she  said,  simply. 


Prohibitory  Progress. 

Vemont  is  not  seriously  disturbed  by  tena- 
perance  agitation,  such  asswept  theSouth.  Yet 

most  of  our  citizens  are  ever  awake  to  the  need 
of  restraint  ol  the  liquor  traffic,  and  protest 
a|^inst  open  violation  is  frequently  recorded. 
Towns  vodnK  no-Ucense  are  incensed  that  other 
towns  allow  saloons  so  near  the  border  that  the 
ill  pffects  are  apparent  in  both  j\  town  which 
would  luive  license  shouUi  be  obliKed  to  center 
and  shoulder  the  worst  of  the  trsmc.  The  sen- 
timent aKsinst  licensed  saloonsis  slowly  increas- 
ing, as  shown  by  only  37  of  the  346  towns  hav- 
ing license,  against  31  last  year.  The  whole  east 
side  is  almost  without  blemish.  Caledonia 
county  maintains  her  "  lily  white"  aspect,  as  for 
six  years  since  local-option  was  put  on  trial; 
Orleans  is  without  asatooo  this  year;  Essex 
has  two  license  towns^Caaaan-on-tbe-line  and 
East  Haven;  Orange  has  one  in  Braintree,  Cor- 
inth being  rhratt  tl  out  because ot  failure  toliold 
town  meetiiiK  on  the  specified  day;  Windsor 
county  has  no  saloons;  Windham  two— small 
Somerset  and  Vernon.  Lamoille  and  Wash- 
ington counties  voted  license  only  in  the  moun- 
tain tou  n  of  Stowe,  and  in  >f  iddlesex,  adjacent 
lo  the  capilal.  All  the  east  side  towns  named 
above  went  license  by  small  majorities  Frank- 
lin county,  on  the  west,  has  saloons  at  Hakers- 
field,  Highgate,  Swanton;  (irand  Isle-in-the- 
lake,  license  at  IsleLaMotte;  Chittenden  county 
in  Burlington,  Colchester,  Richmond,  Shcl- 
bume;  Addison  in  Hancock  and  Shoreham. 
Rutland  county  is  black,  very  black:  Brandon, 
Castleton,  Pittsfield,  Poultney,  Wells,  Rutland, 
West  Rutland— 27  saloons— but  this  is  a  half  t>et- 
ter  than  the  first  year,  and  Rutland  ts  the  home 
of  the  arch  originator  of  high  license  for  \'er- 
mont — P.  W.  Clement.  Liquor  is  sold  in  Ben- 
nington county  in  three  towtts  —  Benningtoa, 
Pownal,  Searsburg. 

Progress  in  restricting  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
npp.irent  The  church,  complete,  opposes  the 
s.^louii,  the  i;tange  is  on  record  against  it,  rail- 
roads antl  r.K  tories  will  not  employ  men  w  ho. 
drink.  In  one  slight  way  individualscan  advance 
the  cause  of  temperance.  The  liquOT  habit  i» 
largely  acquired  by  example.  Let  us  cease  to 
countenance  public  men  and  "  good  fellows '* 
who  drink  or  make  light  of  drink  w  ith  jest  ;ind 
easy  .issuranoe,  matters  quickly  notedand  emu- 
lated by  village  youth.  The  Japanese  have 
planted  trees  which  in  fifty  years  will  repay  the 
cost  of  their  war.  Begin  now  to  support  men 
for  public  office  who  are  above  the  suspicion  of 
a  desire  (or  liquor,  and,  in  time,  we  will  see  gov- 
ernment siqipfession  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 


mTWmhapKta  have  BORoTthm, 


Savanl 


Why,  Mr.  Cumniings,  do  you  so  persistently 
clamor  for  the  establishment  ol  manual  training 

schools.!' 

Ams.  Because  we  have  feh  the  lack  of  pro- 
per Ixisiness  inclination  in  our  youn^  people. 
The  diiiu  uliy  and  delay  in  making  skilled  help 
from  unprepared  material  has  cost  OS  several 
thousand  dollars. 
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What  Goes  On  at  a  Political  Convention. 


•V  CHA8.  R. 

^  ^  T  N  the  interests  of  harmony ' '  is  the 
dominant  note  of  recent  Republi- 
can conventioiui  in  VermoiiL   And  thor- 
oughly are  the  rank  and  file  imbued  with 

this  idea.  But  harmony  tntails  preparation. 
The  candidate  engages  rooms  or  room, 
according  to  purse,  many  weeks  ahead, 
at  the  leading  hotd  of  the  convention  city. 
A  retired  location  or  one  at  the  head  of  the 
main  stairway  is  selected,  according  to  his 
strength  or  openness  to  attack.  The  dde- 
gates,  in  their  wisdom,  hie  to  the  city  by 
early  train,  for  the  night  before  the  conven- 
tion has  greatest  charm  as  in  many  another 
modern  carnival.  With  predetermined 
haste  individuals  reach  the  hotel  counter, 
for  first  at  the  register  is  to  escape  a  night 
in  the  hallway.  Supper  is  by  ticket  and 
notable  for  a  crowd  gomg  in  and  exchange 
of  hats  on  coming  out. 

The  real  convention  now  assembles,  on 
this  old  stamping  ground,  the  Pavilion  or 
Van  Ness  ofllice.  That  other  affair  tomor- 
row is  only  a  ratification  meeting.  What 
are  all  these  men  chatting  about  so  confi- 
dentially? The  general  buzz  of  conver- 
sation is  so  loud  that  one  notes  only  a  word 
now  and  then,  emphatic  gestures,  rising 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  i  here  are  men 
in  all  the  rows  of  chairs,  up  against  the 
counter,  solidly  across  the  marble  floor,  all 
around  the  entrance,  in  the  writing  room, 
half  way  up  the  stairs  and  on  the  veranda« 
They  are  renewing  acquaintance— and  talk- 
ing  it  over.  Presumable  friends  of  the  can- 
didates pass  from  group  to  grouj),  a  minute 
here,  five  minutes  there,  perhaps  only  a 
nod  of  recognition  or  the  handshake  that 
means  much.  .Movement  is  quite  general. 
All  seem  acquainted. 

The  flower  of  the  state  is  here.  There 
are  "  governors  "  in  fact  and  fancy,  paper 
"colonels"  by  the  score,  a  sprinkling  of 
adopted  millionaires,  crusty  senators,  repre- 
sentatives and  representative  timber,  the 
members  of  \'ermont*s  y)  commissions, 
mill  owners,  hotel  and  store-keepers,  edi- 
tors and  insurance  men — ^always  in  touch 
with  the  main  chance,  selectinen  and  plain 
farmers,  erstwhile  politicians  and  men  of 
influence  at  home. 

Where  are  the  candidates?  Oh,  they're 
discreet.  Haven't  you  been  introduced? 


CUMMINOa. 

Come  on  up.  Only  those  in  the  waiting* 
game  or  who  fear  to  lose  are  here  on  the 
floor.  We  go  the*roonds.  have  glimpses 
of  the  great  one's  coat  tails  as  he  hastens 
to  the  other  room  for  a  hurrietl  conference, 
sit  on  the  bed  and  talk  with  the  ' '  sparring^ 
partner,"  whose  political  ambition  wiu 
develop  later,  see  delegations  ushered  in, 
awkwardly  at  loss  for  anything  to  say,  and 
bashfully  acceptant  of  prutiered  cigars. 
We  guage  a  candidate's  dnjioes  by  the 
number  of  visit(»B  and  the  way  he  takes 
things. 

The  buzz  in  the  office  keeps  up.  Most 
everybody  stands  and  talks  and  smokes. 
I^y  ten  o'clock  a  few  retire.  Along  about 
this  hour  the  big  tish  oi  the  political  pool 
emerge  from  the  shadows  and  move  about 
the  office  by  extension  of  the  glad  hand. 
Some  seek  election  at  a  later  day  but  make 
hay  whilst  the  sun  shines.  By  and  by  all 
go  to  bed  but  not  all  to  deep.  Men  in  the 
next  room  converse  until  two  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  three  o'clock  the  farmer  of  the 
home  delegation  awakens,  and  gets  up,  and 
there  b  no  peace  until  the  rest  do. 

The  candidates  emulate  the  early  bird 
and  breakfast  by  6:30.  The  lobby  is  ac- 
ti  ve  again  in  the  hotel  office.  By  ten  o'  clock 
delegates  from  the  other  hotds  and  those 
home  overnight  are  present.  Members 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  an 
august  body  of  fourteen,  which  has  been 
in  secret  session  up  stairs,  take  possession 
of  the  writing  room  and  call  loudly  for 
"credentials!  "  Chairmen  of  delegations 
then  present  lists  of  members  and  receive 
tickets  for  the  convention.  Clerks,  bell 
hops, ' '  and  boot-blacks  are  busy  and  the 
morning  paper  has  a  great  sale.  The  por- 
ter bawls  "  Train  ffoing  north — train  going 
east!  '  withoutavau.  Nobody  wants  to  go 
away  yet 

liy  tliis  lime  the  election  of  certain  men  is 
assured,  and  much  else  arranged  for.  How 
it  all  came  about  only  a  Churchill  can 
learn.  A  generally  recognized  individual 
appears  on  the  stairway  and  yells  "Washing- 
ton county  delegates  wUl  meet  in  room  nt- 
teen  I ' '  Windsor  County  men  are  discover- 
able somewhere  else  and  another  county 
forms  a  ring  at  the  head  of  the  suirs.  It 
is  agreed  by  the  delates  that  they  will 
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support  so  and  so  for  such  an  ofllice  and  if 

he  IS  from  their  county  an  able  man  is  se- 
lected to  nominate  him  in  the  convention. 

Dinner  is  announced  at  11:30  o'clock. 
A  vigilant  doorkeeper  plucks  three  from 
the  jam  at  the  dining-room  entrance  and 
when  they  are  assimilated  admits  three 
more  to  the  care  of  the  headwaiter.  Poli- 
tics make  strange  bed-telIowB»  and  stran- 
gers at  table.  Convention  fare  proves  com- 
mon-placeand  convention  pricesstajjgering. 

Soon  thehuman  tidesetsconventionward. 
Admission  is  by  delegate  or  visitor's  ticket 
and  visitors  are  not  as  numerous  as  would 
be  e.xj>ected.  Down  the  aisles  the  dele- 
gates file,  taking  seats  behind  standards 
inscribed  "Chittenden,  I^moille,  Rut- 
land," etc.  The  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee gathers  on  the  platform.  There  are 
reporters  at  tables  near  by.  The  hall  is 
filled. 

Before  us  sit  delegates  from  every  part 
of  the  state,  and  we  look  curiously  at  the 
men  from  Grand  Isle,  from  wild  and  dis- 
tant Enex,  from  pioneer  Bennington 
and  doughty  Windham.  All  are  intelli- 
gent and  sturdy,  worthy  descendants  of  the 
Green  Mountain  bovs.  Republicans  in 
convtotion  assembled i  It  is  not  long  ere 
one  realizes  the  strength  and  tractability 
of  the  Republican  organization.  If  one 
harbors  independent  thought  and  would 
slip  irom  the  fold  let  him  look  on  at  this 
conventioa  and  realize  the  fdly  of  so  rash 
an  act, 

The  convention  »  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee.  The 

call  of  the  convention  is  read.  The  roll  of 
members  as  made  up  by  the  committee  on 
credentials  a  approvM.  The  chairman 
presents  men  for  a  temporary  organization 
which  is  voted  permanent.  Thereupon  the 
new  presiding  othcer  addresses  the  meet- 
ing.   He  is  unknown  to  most  of  the  dele- 

g.ites  but  his  abtlitv  to  inspire  and  control 
so  great  a  convention  will  soon  be  demon- 
strated. He  enunciates  the  principles  and 
work  of  the  Republican  party  and  the 
important  and  unerring  part  of  Vermont 
Republicans  in  it.  He  advances  point  after 
point  firmly  and  rapidly  and  attains  a  series 
of  dimaxcs  in  a  manner  rardy  equalled. 
His  speech  to  the  convention  is  a  model. 

A  committeeon  resolutions,  one  from  each 
county,  is  recommended  and  dected  by 
the  convention.  A  resolution  on  the  death 
of  a  prominent  Republican  is  handed  up. 


read  and  adopted  by  a  rising  vote.  The 

meeting  is  ready  for  business. 

Up  pops  a  man  and  a  voice,  instantly 
recognized  by  the  chairman  and  seen  to  be 
a  prominent  man  of  the  state.  In  a  q>eech 
of  glowing  eulogy  he  presents  the  name  of 
a  candidate  for  the  higher  office.  There 
is  great  applause.  Immediately  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  influence  at  home,  gets  up, 
and  as  it  had  been  said  he  would  do,  in 
loud  and  portentous  voice  launches  a  chal- 
lenge as  to  thecandidate*s  intentions.  This 
is  a  white  frost  and  a  dreadful  discord  in 
the  scheme  of  harmony.  Open  individual 
expression  is  ne\er  expected  in  a  well 
ordered  caucus  or  convention.  Members 
of  the  committee  look  one  to  another.  It 
is  an  ominous  moment  and  the  silence  is 
intense.  What  wilt  the  chairman  say.' 
The  nomination  of  the  orator  is  suddenly 
seconded  by  a  delegate  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  hall.  This  is  a  cue  and  a  method  of 
rebuke.  Swiftly  and  dearly,  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones,  others  rise  to  express  confidence 
in  the  man  nominated.  Round  the  circle 
of  the  hall  it  goes.  Every  county  heard 
from.  An  unanimous  and  vodferous  vote 
and  the  nomination  goes  through. 

The  qualifications  of  other  candidates  are 
presented  with  expansive  pride  and  oratory, 
and  duly  and  fully  acquiesced  in  by  spokes- 
men from  various  counties.  Each  is  elected 
by  acclamation.  All  manner  of  speakers 
second  the  nominations — some  clear  and 
firee  in  expression,  some  stumbling  as  in  the 
awkwardness  of  first  effort,  some  bold  and 
strident  voiced  as  if  to  attract  attention, 
some  doubling  on  what  they  have  to  say  or 
laboriously  attemptii^  to  be  cute,  but  eadh 
characteristic  of  the  man.  .\nd  so  it  ^oes, 
the  applause  lessening  in  volume  as  the 
candidate  presented  Is  less  known  or  die 
office  leas  sought. 

As  this  meeting  is  conducted  in  the  inter- 
ests of  harmony  the  name  of  the  only  oppos- 
ing candidate  is  withdrawn  "to  avoid  a 
contest"  and  harmony  is  achieved. 

The  diairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions reads  in  drawling,  sonorous  voice  the 
things  for  which,  by  concensus  of  expert 
opinion,  the  party  stands  and  the  adoption 
of  this  platform  is  moved. 

.Suddenly  the  convention  is  electrified  by 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  characterizes 
proceedings  thus  faras  "tame. "  Hewould 
inject  life  into  these  resolutions  by  an  amend- 
ment which  he  has  and  reads.    The  assem- 
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bly  is  told  the  amendment  contains  nothing 
not  already  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
committee,  and  the  intruder  is  thought  to 
be  squelched.  Not  so.  If  the  amendment 
IS  not  acceptable«  he  has  another— made 
stronger.  This  turn  is  unexpected  and 
convulses  the  assembly  with  laughter,  for 
the  delegate's  original  propensities  are  well 
known.  Meanwhile  a  motion  is  made 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  original  reso- 
lutions. This  docs  not  disconcert  the  little 
man  who  stands  glued  to  the  corner  of  the 
platform  and  with  upraised  hand  bides  his 
time  until  order  is  restored.  He  ' '  submits. 
Mr.  Chairman,"  he  "was  interrupted!'' 
He  has  more  to  say.  This  is  too  funny  for 
anything.  Such  audacity  in  a  program  of 
harmony.  He  reads  an  amendment  cou- 
ched in  more  emphatic  language,  which 
provokes  to  further  laughter,  in  which  his 
interruptor  is  heard,  tendering  an  apology. 
But  the  amendment  is  frowned  upon  and 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  committee's  reso- 
lutions passed  intact,  as  it  was  intended  they 
should  be. 

Then,  college  man  that  he  is,  he  would 
read  an  original  poem,  touching  what  he 
believes  is  the  sentiment  of  the  convention. 
How  uniquely  amusing  this  man  is.  The 
convention  laughs  at  his  persistence  and 
some  '  wood  up  '  in  an  eflort  to  shut  him 
out.  Then  flames  a  spark.  There  are 
cries  of  ''Hear!"  and  "  I-"air  plav''  in 
warning  insistence  from  various  parts  of  the 
hall.  These  are  echoes  from  the  days  of 
Allen  and  Baker.  He  has  astonishing  sup- 
port and  will  be  heard.  Did  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  elect  to  be  subjugated  in 
the  interests  of  harmony?  There  is  some- 
thil^  Admirable  about  this  man  after  all. 
His  may  be  a  distinct  service.  Were  it  not 
for  such  as  he  Vermont  would  be  tame 
indeed,  and  the  G.  O.  P.  serenely  drift  to 
the  shoals  of  innocuous  desuetude. 

The  business  is  done.  There  is  a  scram- 
ble to  get  to  the  door.  The  chairman  is 
recognizing  somebody  diagonally  across 
the  hall  who  is  mo\ing  "adjournment!" 
Handfuls  of  unused  ballots  are  thrown  in 
the  air,  first  indication  of  provident  fear 
that  harmony  might  not  prevail,  and  tiie 
convention  is  over. 


Our  cover  picture  this  month  i«  supplied  by  Mr.  L  A. 
Webster  of  Whiting,  mo  artist  of  dual  ability.  He  catches 
the  htU  of  Vcnnoot  Mencry  with  the  camen  biit  la  bMt 
Inovrn  tar  hia  Im*  to  Ub  alietchea  of  aheep  aod  otte  Uv* 
■leGk.wnMi  MMindMMiid  by  acricHltuna  papm  all  over 
the  eooony. 


BOY  WANTED. 

BV  LCON  RUaaCLL  FAim. 

He  wanted  a  boy,  to  assist  in  his  store. 
And  he  wanted  a  good  one,  you  know; 
One  who  was  honest  and  willing  to  work, 
And  of  ooune,  he  muMn't  bestow. 

He  must  )>e  courteous,  oblig^ing  and  neat^ 
yuick  to  observe  aiul  to  learn; 
He  wanted  a  bov  with  a  will  to  succeed, 
And  some  day,  be  one  oi  the  firm. 

"  Such  bo's,  are  scarce ' '  said  the  man  at  the  desk, 

"Hut  I  happen  to  lia\c  uliatyou  want; 
He  came  trum  a  State,  where  they  raise  honest- 
boys, 

I  will seodyou  a  boy  from  Vermont." 


ONE  LESS  FOR  VERMONT. 

Bv  RALPH  C.  JENKINS. 

For  countless  ages  the  river  has  plunged' 
madly  down  in  its  wild  rush  to  the  ocean.  For 
centuries  and  centuries  it  has  worn  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  solid  rock  until  there^  ter 
beneath  us.  it  seetbcs  and  writtaea  like  a  great 
angry  serpent.  We arestandhigonthe preapice- 
at  Lover's  Leap  and  before  us  is  Cavendish 
(iorge,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places,  in 
\'ertnont.  As  we  look  down  into  the  vast  abyss 
and  listen  to  the  river's  deafening  roar,  we  ask 
oureelves,  "What  are  the  labors  of  man  that  can 
compare  with  this  glorious  work  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  ("iod?  "  .\  cold  damp  mist  rises  from 
the  gulf  and  seems  to  chill  us  through  and 
through  The  sun  shines  upon  it  and  we  see  far 
below  us  the  rocks  sparkling  with  all  the  tints- 
and  colors  of  the  rainbow.  At  our  right  is  the 
opening  of  a  cave  where  perhaps  years  ago  some 
animal  might  have  made  his  den  and  taken  his 
long  winter  s  sleep,  not  to  awaken  until  the  high 
water  of  sprinjj  should  drive  him  out  Irotn  his 
lair.  All  this  is  Cavendish  Gorge,  the  place 
that  has  attracted  so  many  visitors  in  the  past 
We  return  to  our  homes,  happy  tbat  lire  too 
have  shared  in  its  enchantments. 

In  a  few  months  we  visit  the  place  again. 
Instead  of  the  native  stillness  of  the  woodSy 
broken  onl  v  by  theriver's  great  roar,  we  heartbe 
sound  of  laborers  carrying  material  to  construct 
a  dam  across  the  river  that  has  hitherto  felt  no 
restraint  placed  upon  its  mad  rush.  Instead 
of  the  group  of  trees  under  which  we  ate  our 
luncheon,  we  see  a  gigantic  engine  puffing  out 
ckwds  of  Steam,  while  a  little  farther  on.  a  huge 
power  shovel  is  at  work  taking  out  great  loads 
of  dirt  How  difierent  it  all  isTrom  the  beauti- 
ful place  wiiich  we  expected  to  see.  What  has 
caused  these  changes?  They  are  building  a  dam 
to  utilize  the  water  power;  to  chain  it  down  and 
makeitobey  thewill  ofman.  They  will  con- 
struct a  power  house  and  install  a  large  electric 
plant  to  run  the  cars  and  workshops  at  Clare- 
mont.  We  look  around  at  the  new  things  of 
interest  for  a  litUe  while  and  miss  the  old  b^uQr 
and  grandeur.  We  miss  the  things  which  used 
to  attract  us  and  inspire  us  with  the  greatness 
and  infinity  of  God  as  He  manifests  Himself 
in  Nature.  We  admired  and  loved  the  place  as 
it  was  formed  by  God  but  we  cannot  love  it  as 
it  Is  remodeled  by  man. 
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Dorset,  in  Vermont. 

■  V  ELIZABETH  SYKES  LEE. 


THE  township  ol  Dorset  is  located  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  state, 
and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  lying 
between  spurs  of  the  Green  Mountain  range. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dorset  is  on 
the  highest  point  of  valley  land,  lying  along 
the  line  of  the  old  stage  route,  running 
between  New  York  and  Montreal.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  rise  the  head 
waters  of  the  Battenkill  River  and  the 
Otter  Creek,  the  former  flowing  south  until 
it  empties  into  the  Hudson  at  Schuylerville, 
and  the  latter  finding  its  way  north  to 
Lake  Champlain  ;  while  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  rises  the  west  branch  of  the  Batten- 
kill,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Mettowee 
River,  another  tributary  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

Dorset  was  settled  in  1768  by  a  band  ot 
hardy  pioneers  who  pushed  their  way  north- 
ward Irom  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  first  town  meeting  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  was  held  March  S,  1774,  "at 
the  home  ot  Captain  Abraham  Underhill, 
Innkeeper.  " 

About  this  time  tories  were  becoming 
troublesome  throughout  the  valley,  and  on 
July  4,  1776,  a  convention  was  held  in 
Dorset,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  "warn  a 
meeting  and  choose  a  committee  of  safety." 
and  July  24  "Committees  of  several  towns 
west  of  the  Green  Mountains  met  at  the 


Inn  kept  by  Deacon  Cephas  Kent  in  Dor- 
set, to  organize  a  regiment  for  military  ser- 
vice. ' '  Fifty-one  delegates  from  thirty-one 
towns  attended  the  meeting  and  agreed  to 
form  an  association  among  themselves  for 
the  "defence  and  liberty  of  their  country." 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  authority  of  New 
York  should  no  longer  be  endured,  and  a 
proposition  was  brought  forward,  relative 
to  the  forming  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  into  a  separate  district,  the  first 
formal  act  in  Vermont's  separate  existence. 

In  August,  a  second  convention  held  at 
Windsor,  resulted  in  most  of  the  towns 
declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  withdraw- 
ing Irom  the  authority  of  New  York,  and 
voted  to  send  delegates  to  a  second  Dor- 
set Convention  to  be  held  September  25 
of  the  same  year,  and  at  which  Convention 
it  was  voted  "to  take  suitable  measures  to 
declare  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  a  free 
and  separate  district.  " 

The  part  which  Dorset  played  in  the 
early  history  ol  Vermont  as  a  state,  was 
due  largely  to  the  sterling  character  of  its 
first  settlers,  as  shown  in  their  ability  and 
determination,  coupled  with  their  practical 
initiative  and  co-operation.  Also  Dorset's 
location  as  a  central  point  for  travel  between 
Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  other 
important  places  to  the  north,  and  Ben- 
nington and  Albany  to  the  south,  made  it  a 
desirable  meeting  place  for  the  discussion 
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of  important  public  interests,  by  such  men 
as  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  and  other 
leaders  of  their  times. 

In  the  early  wars,  and  during  the  struggle 
for  Independence,  Dorset  did  not  lack 
representation.  Isaac  Paddock,  who  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  a  com- 
missioned officer  at  Bunker  Hill.  Wm. 
Manley,  who  enlisted  from  Dorset  in  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  under  Captain  Richard  Dem- 
ing,  in  Colonel  Seth  Warner's  regiment, 
served  until  almost  the  close  of  1781,  being 
stationed  at  Castleton,  Hubbardton,  Mt. 
Independence,  Ticonderoga,  Bennington, 
Rutland,  Ft.  Anne  and  Granville.  Col. 
Stephen  Martindale  was  one  who  served 


pious  laymen,  afterwards  the  first  deacons 
of  the  church."  The  date  of  the  building 
of  the  first  "meeting-house"  is  not  known, 
but  it  served  until  Jan,  1832,  when  it  was 
burned.  A  second  building  erected  to  take 
its  place,  continued  in  use  until  Nov.  24, 
1907,  when  that  too  was  burned,  leaving 
Dorset  at  present,  without  a  house  of  wor- 
ship. But  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  third 
church  building  are  already  under  way. 

The  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal 
denominations  have  at  various  times  held 
services  in  Dorset,  but  from  one  cause  or 
another  have  kept  no  permanent  hold; 
those  of  the  different  denominations  even- 
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in  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  and  later  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  the  war  of  181 2. 
And  there  were  others  who  served  as  loyally. 

In  the  Civil  war,  Dorset  was  represented 
by  one  hundred  and  forty-four  volunteers, 
one  of  whom,  Wm.  J.  Fuller,  for  whom 
Fuller  Post  was  named,  died  in  Anderson- 
ville  prison,  Aug.  25,  1864. 

Two  volunteers  represented  Dorset  in 
the  war  with  Spain. 

Dorset's  first  church  records  date  back 
to  September  22,  1784,  when  the  "Church 
of  Christ  in  Dorset"  was  organized— men- 
tion being  made  of  one,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Sill, 
who  served  as  pastor  during  the  early  times. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  1784,  regular 
Sabbath  Services  were  held,  "led  by  two 


tually  joining  together  in  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  the  one  Congregational 
church  and  society. 

One  of  the  early  pastors  of  the  church 
was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jackson,  or  Priest 
Jackson,  as  he  was  commonly  called.  His 
pastorate  lasted  from  1793  until  his  death 
in  1842.  In  i860  Rev.  P.  S.  Pratt  was 
installed  as  pastor,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  for  over  forty  years. 

The  year  following  the  founding  of  the 
church,  gives  us  the  first  record  ol  the 
opening  of  a  public  school;  and  in  1797 
the  town  was  divided  into  six  school  dis- 
tricts. One  of  the  early  teachers  received 
a  "salary" of  fifty  cents  per  week,  "probably 
payable  in  the  products  of  the  farm." 
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Although  Dorset  is  primarily  a  farming 
community,  the  marble  industry  has  been  a 

4iotable  feature  of  the  place  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  (juarry  by  Isaac  Underbill 
in  1785,  on  the  site  of  the  quarry  now  oper- 

.ated  by  the  Norcross-West  Marble  Com- 
pany.  Dorset  marble  is  well  known  for  its 

•quality  and  beauty,  and  is  much  in  demand 
for  building  purposes.  It  is  the  marble  used 
in  the  building  of  the  New  York  public 
library,  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 

.other  places  of  note. 

Of  recent  years,  Dorset  has  been  grow- 
ing increasingly  popularasa  summer  resort, 
many  of  the  summer  guests  finding  enter- 
tainment in  the  various  boarding  houses  in 
the  village,  while  others  make  their  way  to 

•the  outlying  farms.  The  number  ot  sum- 
mer cottages  is  also  steadily  increasing, 

•  cottages  which  are  occupied  by  people  who 
come  early  and  slay  late,  and  who  are  wel- 

.  come  additions  to  the  social  life  of  the  place. 
Dorset  supports  a  small  but  constantly 

■growing  public  library,  which  was  started 
during  the  winter  of  1870,  under  the  name 

•of  the  Dorset  Book  Club.  A  select  school, 
taught  by  Wm.  J.  Gilbert,  devoted  the 

•proceeds  ol  an  exhibition,  amounting  to 

-twenty-five  dollars  to  the  purchaseof  books. 
Since  then,  thro'  the  sale  oi  tickets,  the 

•^proceeds  of  other  entertainments,  and  the 
gilts  of  interested   Iriends,    t  h  e  library 

■has  grown  until  it  now  has  on  its  shelves 

•some  over  fifteen  hundred  well  selected 
volumes,  and  circulates  nearly  a  dozen  of  the 

•standard  magazines. 

Among  the  men  and  women  who  have 

'been  associated  with  Dorset,  either  by  birth 
or  by  adoption,  are  many  whose  names  are 

•of  more  than  local  interest. 

In  the  early  days,  when  to  "go  on  a 
mission"  meant  in  all  probability,  the  giv- 
ing up  of  home  and  friends,  Henrietta 
Jackson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jackson,  went 
to  Turkey  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  the  celebrated  missionary,  and 
founder  of  Robert  College.  One  of  the 
landmarks  of  Dorset  is  a  beautiful  elm, 

•still  known  as  "Henrietta's  Elm."  so  called 
because  ol  the  affectionate  interest  which 
-she  had  for  it.  The  old  Jackson  place  is 
still  in  existence,  tho'  open  now  as  a  hotel, 
and  known  as  the  Barrows  House. 

The  articles  on  "Bird  Music"  which 

appeared  in  the  Century  some  years  ago 
were  written  by  Simeon  P.  Cheney,  a  former 

iresident  ol  Dorset.    A  son,  John  Vance 


THE  ETHAIf  ALLEN  HOUSE. 

Cheney,  is  widely  known  thro'  his  poems 
and  shorter  verse.  The  Cheney  home  is 
yet  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and 
occupied  by  another  son,  who  ranks  as 
one  of  our  foremost  musical  authorities. 

During  her  later  years  Dorset  was  the 
summer  home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prentiss, 
the  author  of  "Stepping  Heavenwaid" 
and  other  stories.  The  place  is  still  owned 
by  members  of  the  family,  and  occupied  by 
them  during  the  summer  season. 

On  the  "West  Road"  are  the  summer 
homes  ol  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Gilbert  of  North- 
ampton, Mass..  and  Prof.  Owen  H.  Gates 
of  Andover,  Mass.  A  little  to  the  south 
of  these,  and  located  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Cephas  Kent  tavern,  stands  the  attrac- 
tive summer  home  of  Miss  Zephine  Hum- 
phrey, whose  name  as  a  prose  writer,  is 
fre(|uently  seen  in  the  magazines. 

As  a  resort  for  artists,  Dorset  has  proved 
most  attractive,  many  of  them  returning 
year  after  year  to  paint  its  beauties. 
Among  those  artists  who  are  summer 
residents  are  Edwin  B.  Child,  Lorenzo 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Crane  of  New  York,  while 
Walter  Shirlaw  and  others  are  occasional 
guests. 
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The  natural  attractions  of  the  place, 
together  with  its  healthful  surroundings, 
combine  to  make  it  a  desirable  resort  lor 
those  "who  are  on  pleasure  bent,"  as  well 
as  lor  those  who  are  looking  for  rest. 

The  social  life  of  the  village  centers  around 
Woodruff  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Dorset 
Field  Club.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to 
furnish  amusement,  at  a  small  expense  to 
each,  for  the  summer  guests.  On  the 
adjoining  grounds,  tennis  courts  and  cro- 
quet grounds  are  laid  out,  whileto  the  north 
of  the  club  house  are  the  Dorset  Golf  Links. 

In  every  direction,  and  on  every  hand, 
walks  and  drives  are  to  be  had  in  variety; 
and  from  the  tops  ol  the  surrounding 
mountains  a  great  diversity  of  views  can  be 
obtained.  From  the  summit  of  Dorset 
Mountain,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
nearly  four  thousand  feet,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and  most  extensive  views 
to  be  obtained  in  this  section  ol  the  country. 

Among  the  landmarks  familiar  to  the 
friends  oJ  Dorset  is  the  old  "  Ethan  Allen 


House,"  situated  on  the  West  Road,  and 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  Ethan  Allen  is 
said  to  have  stopped  there,  on  his  march 
through  the  valley.  While  a  mile  to  the 
north  can  be  seen  an  old  mile-stone  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "XXIX  Miles  B,"  it 
being  one  of  the  mile-stones  on  the  state 
road  between  Bennington  and  Burlington. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile,  further  north,  on  what 
is  now  known  as  Kellogg's  Corner,  once 
stood  the  Asa  Farwell  Inn,  a  famous  hos- 
telry in  the  old  days. 

Some  of  the  homes  of  Dorset  are  still 
owned  and  occupied  by  descendents  of  the 
original  settlers,  and  one  can  even  yet  listen 
to  stories  of  the  time  when  "Grand- 
father was  a  boy' '  and  the  people  found 
their  way  from  house  to  meeting-house  by 
marked  trees.  Times  have  changed  since 
then,  but  in  their  love  lor  their  homes,  and 
in  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  those 
who  are  far  afield,  Dorset's  children  are 
still  the  same,  and  ever  will  be. 


MOUNT  EOLUS  FROM  THE  WEST,  DORSET. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  SPRING. 

mt  momt  t.  Thompson. 

I  awoke.  Around  me  there  was  fife.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  amid  the  soft  green  ^pnaases, 
myriads  of  little  golden  heads  were  raised  to 
welcome  the  morning  light.  Besides  the  radi- 
ant dandelions  were  violets,  nestling  close  under 
theiraheltering  leaves,  the  sweet,  modest  violets, 
their  tiny  blue  lacea  peepinc  out  from  tlie  men 
to  wish  me  well.  Abmnt  me  the  brancnes  of 
tile  tree  swayed  in  the  gentle  bree/e.  rejoicing 
to  feel  the  new  life  thrilfing  through  tlicm  and 

Siving  a  loving  greetinkj  to  the  innumerable 
uds  and  the  delicate,  half- formed  leaves.  Still 
more  wonderful,  on  •  slender  twif,  swaying  gen- 
tly back  and  forth  was  a  tiny  feathered  bfinp. 
pouring  from  his  little  throat  a  song,  tellioK  to 
all  who  would  listen  and  understand  the  sub- 
limity of  the  morning.  Overhead  the  sky  was  a 
deep  blue,  growing  more  delicate  and  more 
beautiful  as  it  Stretched  away  toward  the  horiaoo, 
its  lovliness  only  enhanced  by  the  soft  white 
clouds  poised  bfiwecn  heaven  and  eartli  The 
sun's  ravs  seemed  to  glance  into  the  most  hid- 
den nooks  and  crevices,  as  if  they  wished  to 
malce  each  living  thing  n  part  of  the  marvelous 
whole. 

As  I  looked  and  listened  I  felt  within  me  the 
glory  of  it  all,  felt  that  only  by  heeding  the 
words  of  Nature,  as  she  speaks  to  us  through 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  out-of-door 
world,  could  we  attain  those  three  things  towards 
which  we  all  a.spire,  and  for  which  we  strive  so 
patiently  and  so  earnestly,— purity  and  wisdom, 
and  at  last,  immortality.  New  hope  and  cour- 
age tilled  my  heart  to  over-dowing  — for  Spring 
was  there! 


WARNING  TO  AUTOflOBILBS.  . 
SPBED  LIMIT  10  MILES  AN  HOUR. 


Do  not  deem  manual  training  of  small  impor- 
taiice  because  some  educator  of  3rour  acquain- 
tance has  little  to  say  of  it.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  His  training  was  alon^  other  lines,  and 
at  wood- work inv^,  pottery,  Venetian  iron-work, 
weaving,  sewing,  cooking,  or  work  atield  he 
would  prove  the  veriest  tyro.  Too  much  agi- 
tation  of  the  subject  might  compel  new  stiuqr. 
or  the  reduction  of  his  salary  and  advancement 
ot  another  man.  This  world  is  becoming  prac- 
tical. Student.s  who  can  do  things  are  in  demand. 
There  is  opportunity  tor  teachers  to  prepare  for 
the  new  subjects,  with  increased  wages  an  ulti- 
mate reward. 

We  are  glad  to  know,  by  letters  frequently 
received*  that  our  modest  magazine  ^'u  es  rare 
pleasure  to  many  readers  in  distant  states 
Most  are  strangers  in  fuel,  yet  they  rile  the 
editor  familiarly,  as  one  at  home,  with  apprecia- 
tive words  of  memories  called  from  the  past, 
touching  regard  for  the  old  state,  and  best 
mshes  w  the  success  of  The  Vermonter. 

Doesn't  it  beat  all  what  an  amount  of  inter- 
esting goodness  we  pet  in  twelve  issues  of  The 
\'ermonter,  and  what  a  variety  ol  contributed 
articles  we  have.  Seems  as  if  this  number  was 
better  than  usual,  although  we  attempt  to  make 
one  as  good  as  another.  And  we  have  much 
oi  equal  interest  in  preparation. 


The  village  which  does  not  display  and  pro- 
vide to  enforce  signs  like  the  above  is  seen  to 
be  lacking  in  organized  resistance  and  will  be 
speedily  run  over  by  chauffers  and  gold-bricked 
by  pronotors  of  every  sort.  Get  t^ether. 


THE  WEASEL. 

Ut  WILLIS  H.  rOHD. 

The  sun  has  set,  the  air  is  clear  and  the  trees 
look  black  against  the  sky.  Down  in  the  corner 
of  the  old  stone  wall  a  small  white  head  appears, 
looks  around,  dod^^es  back  as  if  something  was 
coming.  Hark!  Can  vou  hear  anything?  No, 
but  what  is  that  gray  thing  floating  swimy  and 
silently  by.  Is  it  an  owl  ?  Yes,  and  he  is  look- 
ing for  his  supper.  But  after  he  swoops  once 
he  never  swoops  again  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time. 

The  white  head  appws  afain,  looks  around 
but  does  not  dodge  back  this  time.  It  comes  out. 

It  is  a  lonp,  thin,  white  animal  It  puts  itshead 
np,  sniffs  the  air  and  trols  oii  down  the  old  wall 
nl.^niiing  v^hat  he  will  have  for  supper.  You  fol- 
low him  very  quietly.  On  he  goes  down  the  wall 
and  into  the  woods.  After  he  has  gone  a  ways 
he  stops,  then  he  goes  to  a  tree,  chmbs  it  and 
enters  a  little  hole.  In  a  minute  little  redcoat 
comes  out  as  fast  as  he  can  but  by  this  lime  it 
is  quite  dark  and  redcoat  cannot  see  very  well. 
Out  comes  the  white  animal  after  him.  Little 
redcoat  does  the  best  be  can  but  in  a  nunute, 
the  white  animal  has  him,  sucks  the  blood  and 
lets  the  little  body  drop  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  climbs  down  and  goes  straight  to  the 
rabbits'  play-ground.  He  waits  until  the  rabbits 
come  to  play,  then  he  hides  behind  some  boshes 
and  when  tninny  passes  by  he  jumps  out  and 
bites  through  bunny  s  little  white  throat  Then 
partly  because  you  do  not  like  to  have  bunny 
killed  and  parily  because  vou  want  to  know 
what  the  white  aninial  is.  you  creep  up  behind 
the  same  bush  that  the  white  animal  hid  behind 
to  kill  bunny.  Rang!  and  the  white  animal  falls 
dead.  Then  you  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  home. 
When  you  look  close  you  find  that  it  is  at 
weasel,  that  kills  just  lor  the  fun  of  killing. 

KoiTOB  OF  Tbb  TsaiMXTsa: 

I  do  not  know  whether  .von  havo  "Note*  ond 

(jiif>rtn>"  In  .vour  ninntbljr,  but  I  wiph  to  nak  a  quoMtlon. 
.\nii>iiK  thp  "old  folk  lor<>"  brre  U  llif  lollowinir  Mylnir: 
•'When  the  min  1«  In  the  Soutli  tf  hlnwn  tlio  b«lt  lu  the 
fl»li>-n'  iiioiith.  \S  liPii  th>' wiiiil  iM  In  thf  KaHt  then  tb«» 
nHliL>it  bltf  the  tejiHi."  eii-..  i^tc.  Now  la  there  a  Hue  or  • 
ooiiptet  or  H  Verne  referring  la  a  ilnillar  wuf  to  np  raii- 

ioit.  or  augur  uakluK? 

H.  B.  OtLBBBT.  DofMi.  Vt. 

Therp  nro  rniiplets  almllar  tn  the  above,  familiar  any. 

Ins*  nitb  the  KrnotirnthprH  n(  yenm  mito,  relative  to  ■aic-' 

nrliiK.  ilrlftliiK  i«rtnik»«  frcini  thr- rhininera  unci  fofi  cHmh- 
lOK  the  niouiitdln.  an  to  wenlht-r.  i-tc.     We  rt'fer  tlie  aul>. 

Ject  tu  Hume  ol  uur  aubBcrittera  who  maj  tliiil  tberaln 
natntal  for  the  edMciitloB  ot  no  ail . 

Editor. 
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A  Remarkable  Savinga  Baidc  Reoocd 

ffOO  tll0  Sc  IID  t  D|^llOII  BSMMT* 

Hon.  Carroll  S.  Page  has  been  often 
pointed  out  as  V'ermont's  leading  business 
man,  and  he  has  more  than  once  justified 
the  title,  but  his  btest  achievement  seems 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  of  his  long  and 
successful  career. 

During  the  past  six  months  and  inciud- 
ing  the  period  covering  the  most  pro- 
nounced financial  strini^cncy  in  a  decade 
he  h.is  increased  the  deposits  of  his  bank 
at  Hyde  Park  by  $235,000  through  a 
campaign  of  lu-u  spaper  advertising  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  of  this  slate. 

This  achievement  would  have  been 
remarkable  at  any  time,  but  in  view  of  the 
financial  disturbances  of  the  past  few  months 
it  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing,  yet  when 
taken  and  considered  carefully  the  process 
seems  comparatively  simple  after  all. 

In  the  first  place  Governor  Page  who 
has  dominated  the  Hyde  Park  bank  has 
insisted  on  most  rigidly  conservative  meth- 
ods, studying  always  the  security  of  the 
loan  and  the  safety  of  the  deposits  rather 
than  the  prospect  of  big  interest  returns 
and  financial  benefit  to  the  directors. 

In  this  way  he  and  his  bank  have  earned 
the  confidence  of  the  saving  people  of  Ver- 
mont, and  when  he  placed  the  facts  fairly 
and  simply  stated  before  the  newspai>er 
readers  of  this  state  the  response  was 
immediate. 

Money  has  poured  in  from  all  over  Ver- 
mont in  large  and  small  sums,  and  it  is 
noted  that  when  a  dqpositor  in  the  Page 
bank  once  hegin'i  an  account  he  is  practi- 
cally sure  to  add  to  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  other  banking  men  of  the 
state  have  criticised  Governor  Page's 
methods,  but  it  seems  to  be  due  more  to 
jealousy  than  to  any  just  cause,  and  as 
business  is  known  by  its  results,  the  results 
in  the  case  of  Governor  Page  and  his  bank 
speak  for  themselves. 


Don't  knock  this  magazine  if  unsatisfactory 

in  any  particular.  Remember  the  editor  is 
attempting  that  which  some  deem  impossible — 
the  establishment  ot  .1  creditable  nia^a/iiie  lor 
Vermont.  We  cannot  do  all  we  would  like, 
but  we  strive,  patiently.  Perhaps  it  is  your 
dollar  we  need. 

Lyndonville's  forestry  committee  offers  priies 
of  twenty,  ten  and  five  dollars  for  the  best  row 
>>i  ten  trees  set  alons  the  highway  during  the 
spring  of  1908. 


K\cntide. 


When  the  long  day*B  work  is  ended 

And  the  dark'ning  "shadows  fall, 
When  our  hearts  with  peace  are  blended 

.\nd  the  night  droops  over  all. 
When  the  stars  appear  so  slowly 

.^nd  the  night  birds  faintly  call. 
Then  I  fancy  Earth  is  holy 

And  its  blessings  are  for  all. 

Hlessings  for  the  worn  and  weary. 

Who  were  happier  long  ago; 
Though  the  hearth  is  lone  and  dreary 

And  the  hours  are  passing  slow, 
Vet  we  wait  the  fairer  morning. 

With  its  sunshine  drifting  through, 
Wait  the  morrow  calmly  dawning, 

With  its  tints  ot  brighter  hue. 



The  Deacon's  Trick. 

m*  F.  c.  noBimoN. 

IT  beats  all,  th*  different  ways  men  have  ot 
showin'  temper:  srime'll  swear  an'  some'll 
sulk  an'  one  man  i  know  will  stand  an'  smile, 
with  his  lips  thin  an'  eyes  hard  as  steel,  till  you 
can't  but  think  of  th'  sun  sbinin'  on  th'  icy 
crust  in  a  winter  day.  Ain't  but  one  man  1 
know  who  never  seems  to  j^t/  real  m.-id,  an' 
that's  Deacon  Blodgett,  who  lives  one  mile  be- 
yond .Amity. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  drivin'  team 
for  a  business,  th'  Deacon  come  t'  my  bouse 
one  evenin',  an'  says  he:  "Henry,  I  want  you 
t' take  your  team  an' go  over  t'  my  hill  larm 
with  me  tomorrow  an'  draw  back  a  load  of  corn 
an'  such  hke.  There's  some  more'n  a  two- 
horse  load  so  I'll  take  my  old  mare  an*  th*  one- 
horse  wagon  an'  go  along  too." 

I  sort  of  grfnned  t'  myself.  Th*  Deacon's 
old  mare  w.i^  hulky  as  thunder;  an'  'most  ,Tn\  - 
one  that  knew  lier  would  smile  a  little  it  you 
spoke  of  lira  win'  a  load  with  her. 

"Deacon."  says  I,  "do you  s'pose  we'll  ever 
git  back  if  you  take  th'  old  mare?" 

"  I  guess  so,"  says  he.  "She  don't  never  balk 
in  an'  empty  waeon,  an'  comin'  back  it's  nigh 
all  th  way  down  bill;  1  guess  she  won't  bother 
none." 

I  felt  some  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  I  hadn't 
much  on  hand  for  th'  next  day»  so  1  told  him 
rd  go. 

Tir  next  niornin'  we  got  t'th'  farm  good  an' 
early  an'  was  loaded  up.  ready  t'  start  for 
home,  just  about  ten  o'clock.  Th'  Deacon  felt 
pretty  chipper.  "  I  tell  you,"  says  he,  "we'll 
git  home  pretty  near  In  time  Ibr  dtnner.  Ain't 
had  no  lsa>l  lu<  k  I'dav:  an'  I  callate  we  won't." 

"I  ain  t  whistled  none  yet,"  says  I.  "an'  I 
ain't  plannin'  to  till  I  see  th'  old  mare  a-standin" 
front  of  Deacon  Hlodgelt's  barn,  over  beyond 
Amity." 

We  hiti  hed  on  an'  started  soon  as  we  could 
Th'  old  mare  went  all  right  down  th'  hill;  she 
couldn't  very  well  he'])  it  lor  the  load  shoved 
her  right  along;  but  we  hadn't  gone  more'n  ten 
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rods  on  th*  level  before  things  begun  t'  hap- 
pen. First,  th'  old  mare  stopped;  when  th' 
Deacon  tried  t'  start  her  she  hacked  liini  oui 
th"  bank  an'  come  nighupsetlin  ih'  whole  load. 
1  lumped  off  my  wagon  an'  run  back  t'  help. 
We  got  th*  team  straightened  'round  int'  tn' 
road  an'  then  we  sot  down  i*  think.  We  stayed 
there  more'n  an  hour.  VVe  licked  th'  old  mare 
a  little,  tied  her  tail  t'  th'  cross-bar,  stuffed 
leaves  in  her  ears,  an'  done  everything  else 
either  of  us  had  ever  heard  or;  but  it  didn't  do 
no  eood.  After  a  while,  'long  towards  noon, 
we  begun  t*  be  hungry;  then  th*  Deacon  got 
desp'rate 

"1  declare.  Henry,"  says  he,  "I'm  all  out 
of  patience.  I  been  hopin'  wc  wouldn't  have 
t'  do  it,  but  I  know  one  trick  that'll  s'prise  that 
old  girl.*' 

He  pulled  n  rhn\r.  o\it  of  th'  back  of  his  load. 
"Hack  up  yuur  lcuu,  Iltiiry,"  says  he. 

I  hacked  my  wagon  up  close  as  I,  could.  He 
put  one  end  of  th'  chain,  log-hitch,  'round  th' 
old  mare's  neck  an*  then  hitdned  th'  other  end 
t'  my  wagon. 

"You'll  break  herneck.  Deacon,"  says  I. 

"I  ^utss  not,"  says  he  "  you  ease  *em  up 
kind  oi  stiddy  an'  I  guess  she'll  come  right 
along;  but  if  it  should  hurt  her  a  little  I  don't 
know  as  I'd  care  much;  she's  been  terrible  an- 
noy in',"  says  he. 

Well,  I  started  sIdw  as  I  could.  When  th' 
old  mare  felt  th  chain  begin  t'  draw  she  hung 
back  an"  danced  for  a  minute,  but  after  it  had 
choked  her  a  little,  she  give  up.  After  we  un- 
Hlched  th'  chain,  she  was  sodased,  like,  that 
she  kept  a-goin'  an'  didn't  give  us  no  trouble  t' 
speak  of  till  we  come  t'  th'  pitch  just  as  you  go 
up  int'  th'  r)eacon's  yard.  We  stopped  there 
t'  rest  an'  when  we  wanted  t'  start  th'  old  mare 
refused. 

"Drive  out  oi  th'  way/'  says  th'  Deacon, 
we'll  fool  her  this  time." 

He  took  out  th'  cliain  an'  put  it  on  Ui*  old 
mare's  neck,  same  as  before. 

"Now,"  says  he,  "when  I'm  ready  you  take 
that  chain  an'  pull  on  it  good  an'  sharp.  I'll 
stay  on  th'  load  an'  hold  th'  lines." 

I  took  th'  chain  an'  drew  it  up  kind  of  grad- 
ual. When  th"  old  mare  felt  it  tighten,  she 
rolled  her  eyes  around  once  an  then  she  give  * 
plunge  that  threw  me  clean  int'  th"  ditch.  Th' 
Deacon  was  holdin'  th'  lin^,  but  he  wa'nt 
a-doin'  much  good.  Th'  old  mare  never  slacked 
for  th'  pitch  an'  when  she  got  t'  th'  top  she  lit 
out  for  th'  bam.  When  slic  come  t'  tli  big 
do«rs  she  stopped,  sudden  like.  Th'  Deacon 
didn't  stop;  he  just  naturally  couldn't.  He 
sailed  out  ont'  th'  old  mare  an  she  passed  him 
right  along  t*  th'  ground.  When  I  got  there  he 
sot  on  th'  gras^  "  irt  of  feelln'  himself  over  for 
bunches.  He  looked  up  an'  grinned,  kind  of 
feeble. 

"She  s-started! "  says  he,  "I  callatewefooled 
her.  Henrv." 

t  looked  down  at  th'  mud  on  my  pants  an' 
then  T  looked  him  over  .is  he  sot  tliere  rubbin' 
his  knee;  then  1  kind  of  chuckled  t"  myself. 

"  1  guess  we  did,  Deacon. "  says  1.  * 


W.'SNTKIi— rlran  rf>pi*«  nf  Tiir  \  i nMnNTKH  fur  S<  iit- 
'M  »nd  Juoc  &od  Jaljr  '07.  AddrcM,  wttta  prtc«.  TH£ 
VBRMOHTBR,  Whltt  Rlwr  Juoctlou,  Vt. 


Why  It  Cost*  More  to  Live. 

Secretary  Wilson,  cabinet  officer  and  head  of 

the  Government's  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says  the  time  will  come  when  conmion  people 
will  not  be  able  to  eat  meat  at  all  and  the  poor 
can  not  even  have  pie-plant,  because  we  are 
training  the  boys  away  from  the  farm. 


A  lady  correspondent  writes: 

Manual  Trainine  >«  bound  to  come,  I  f«el  ntfc.  and  it 
seemB  to  me  be.  i'.  •J-.eie  were  nothing  cIm  that  COu i be  of 
•o  much  lasti  L>er]rtit  to  m'.T  boys  and  girla.  It  liaa  mo 
many  advanta^i-s 

IX  the  one-suled  clevelopment  toetered  by  high  ichool  and 
colltgBceiilStebalaiiMataystmlniaaerthahaod  ud  ay* 
w  wvM  ham  Itm  ib«iw  imwsmi  VMk-dowoa,  and  our 

riibUc  achoolt  wottU  bcbctlertlHBthwml  ThwUlraHir, 
belteve  in  the  pubNcWboal;  piMtteaOr,  ft  doaan'l  Hva  up 
to  it*  poaatbilitie*. 

There  ii  something  radsdily  wrong  when  those  young 
people  who  can  have  educational  advantages  feel  that  they 
are  only  *  means  by  which  they  can  "go  away"  and  maka 
ute  of  auch  advantages  in  a  larger  fiakL  While  tboae  who 
ouiat  content  tiieniMlviM  wMi  what  can  baoMaliied  lo  tlw 
coasmonKhooteanlaftte  tat  ttut  tbay  vT  MetMitjr  tiav* 
no  chance." 

Nor  doee  it  aeem  right  for  father*  and  mothera  to  nnake 
their  fives  one  long  atruggle  by  which  they  may  put  their 
children  thro'  college,  only  '.o  b<-  left  in  later  years  iilc  iif, 
and  dependent  on  only  the  email  income  that  waning 
•trcngth  and  ambition  can  {Mocnrt  fpr  ttaam. 

And  it's  etach  a  pity  that  oat  Ivight,  wMt  ■wHlw  boya 
and  glrle  cannot  na  that  ri|dit  la  tbdreiini  honm.  tad  «• 
their  own  (atmm  m  peodMlfllH  tbat  h*  HmlMflidsrby 
tbdr  own  MMlt. 


An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  atandards. 
CoIk«e  pcepatatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
busineSB  courses.  #  Nine  modem  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.    Electric  lights.  Resident 

nurse.      ♦      MiHUry    drill    fcr    boys.  Special 

physical  training  for  girls,  ft  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progreaaive  methoda*  near  labora- 
tories, wo^hcme,  domeatie  edsnos  eq(ninneiit 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  oaUoMoor 

sports,  maUc  study  aucccspful  and  create  a  SdlOOl 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive- 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING  MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Kngineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

AJdr(><:s  The  Military  College  of  the 

Slate  of  \'ermont. 

NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT. 


a 
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THE  VERMONTER 


A  STATE  INSTITUTION. 
THE  "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire  ^ 
Insurance  Company, 

Organized  A.  D.  1828.  OF    MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  10  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1907, 

$6,792,852.23. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 

Lowest  Possible  Cost.  Its  losses  are  adjusted  and  SCC  VOUf  lOCSll  AgCnt. 
Paid  Promptly.    It  solicits  your  patronage.   —  


GEO.  O.  STRATTON,  President, 
LOUIS  P.  GLEASON.  Vice-President. 


JAMES  T.  SABIN,  Secretary, 
WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Treaaurer. 


?Hnibers!itp  of  Vermont 
CoUege  of  iWebicme* 

The  fifty-fifth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  14th,  1907,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

^umeroud  Clintts(  jt 

J*   iWoberate  Cxpenic 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
Burlington.  Vermont. 


1 


Inc. 


Randolph  Sanatorium, 

W.  H.  GLADDING.  Superintendent. 
MISS  ELIZA  E.  FOLSOM,  HeMl  NutM. 


Thin  well.«>|ul|>|ved  .Sanaiuriutn,  |)li>a«antiy  lo- 
cated amid  niiiitt  bealtbfiil  niirroundlDKM,  offers  a 
■plendld  retreat  for  lli*  wicit  and  ■uffprlng. 

ThiirouKlily  rompetent  tnedlial  nklll,  efficlpnt 
and  kindly  nunu."*.  and  homelike  trentinent  con- 
•plre  tu  relurn  patient*  t<i  thvir  hotiip*  well  and 
happy.  Operating  rtM>in  provided  with  every- 
thlDK  modern  In  nurirery.  A  flne  record  of  nuc- 
revMful  caMeH.  A  well. ordered  loatltatloD,  wberv 
nature  and  science  aid  In  the  reatoratlon  of  health 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  Supt.  or  HeadNurae,  RANDOLPH.  VT. 
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HANOVER  CRACKERS 


Originally  made  at  Bath,  N.  H. 

Established  in  public  esteem  by  a  life- 
time of  endeavor  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Now  made  at  White  River  Junction, 

Vt.,  in  the  largest  bakery  in  Northern 
New  England,  and  shipped  to  grocers 
everywhere  the  same  day  order  is 

received. 


Every  Cracker  perfect  and  full  el  feed  value 
Ask  your  irrocer. 


SMITH  &  SON.  MANvrACTURCRS  or 

HANOVCR  CRACKERS  amo  DARTMOUTH  CHOCOLATES. 


THE 


Illustrations 


in  this  and  other  issues  of  JCjje  Uermotiter 
are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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fflbcelcr  Bros; 

Business  *  and  Outing 
Suits  are  so  full  of  snap, 
style  and  wear,  anybody 
would  think  they  cost 
you  double,  but  they 
cost  no  more  then  the 
common  kind. 

CI  You  should  try  a  pair 
of  our  Cushion  Sole 
Shoes,  $4. 

C  Orders  by 
mail  prompt- 
ly filled. 

€1  Telephone 
if  you  have 
not  the  time 
to  write. 

WHEELER 
BROS. 

Gent's  Tailors 
and  Furnishers 

m\tt  Riv«r 
3wictioM,  ut. 


Every 

Team  Owiier 

slioul.l  l>e  prepurfd  for  ibe  common 
uiliiicLls  and  Lurta.  Wisest  plaa  to 
have  on  hand  the  approved  remedy, 
till"  one  everj'body  Knows  and  en- 
dorses, 

KendaU's 
Spavin  Cure 

For  Spavin.  Curb.SplInt,  KincboiM,  Cut*. 
Wounds,  5orc«,  Sweeney,  Qmilt,  eu.  No 

equAl  lu  tbe  world. 

Care4  All  AOaorti. 

Alhmy  K.  Y.  77  r«i  k  A»«.,  lUrcli  1N& 
Dr  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.. 

0*titlefnrn  ■  — I'leaw  rt*ui  me  m,  copy  of  yoar 
•■Tr.-atlM  <,n  the  Hoi-m!  mnd  bit  UUiiisc*."  I 
Ond  jroiir  KeuUBll's run  all  MkUI,  I 
•m  etupjojrd  by  W.  M.  Wtiltnejr  *  Co.,  of 
Alhany.  and  It  liMrunxlKll  ailmeats  la  onr 
»t*blr«,  Bpavin.  Curb,  KInirboaa  aod  Hip 
Inui—M,  auU  oduT  al  lm«-nta 

IIVlLLUi  J.  HACOHTKR, 

CoadinimA. 

„  Price  $1;  •  for  ML  Qreatest  known 
UniineDt  for  family  wm.  All  dru»cgi»t« 
w*!!  it.  Accept  no  subitltute.  The  great 
book,       TreatiM  on  tbe  Horse,"  tree 

from  druggUts  or 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.. 
EnoelKirii  FaUc,  Vcraioot. 


SAMUEL  L  PINGREE. 

Prefident. 
DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vicf-Preiident. 


ALFRED  K.  WATSON. 

Tmium. 
GEORGE  H.  WATSON. 

Aim.  Treaturer. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 


New  Savinri  Bank  Block. 


Mala  StrecL 


Bankinr  Houri:  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  )  P.  M. 


Rn-rivrt  and  pari  drpoiiu  each  buiinnt  day  in  the  year. 
Home  Sarinri  Banki  loaned  FREE  upon  the  initial 
drpatit  of  One  Dollar. 

Drpoiiti  made  on  the  flnt  lour  buiincat  daya  of  any  nonth 
draw  intereii  from  the  IM. 

Intereti  will  be  credited  to  depoiirori  January  lit  and  July  lac. 
compoundinf  twice  a  year. 

There  are  no  nockbolderi  in  thii  bank.  All  the  eaminr*.  lea* 
expentea.  belonging  10  drpoiitori. 

ALL  TAXES  ARC  PAID  BY  THE  BANK  ON 

DEPOSITS  OF  $2000  OR  LESS. 

Thti  InMiiuiion  ii  tubjea  10  the  aupeniaion  of  the  Stair  l>- 
•pector  of  Finance. 

No  money  of  the  bank  can  be  loaned  to  any  of  ttf  officera. 

Thii  Bank  prefer*  Vrrniont  lecuritiea  (or  the  inveauneat  of  in 
lundi.  and  arndt  no  money  out  of  the  atate  until  the  bene 
demand  baa  been  met. 
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THE 


HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Oerxt. 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $201)0. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


DONMAN  ■RIOaMAN.  PncsiOCNT. 

W.  B.  CRANDALL.  TRCASUNCN. 


Crolsn  anb  Vntgc  Work  a  ikpcaaltp. 


3B.  I^ugtee,  B. 


titr  &ibrr  Junttion,  \Tt. 


Open  all 
th«  fear. 


WOODSTOCK  mN,(Vt.) 

(;olf  Cnurar.  Charmine  Drivra. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER,  Manaeer. 


I  Vermont's  Greatest  Financial  Inithiition  | 

l^ational  %ik  insurance  Co. 

I 


59th  YEAR.  iliailt|ielier,  UfrmOnt.  Opcnting  in  36  nates. 


BENEFITS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS  IN  1907. 

Paid  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries,  S J,  361,654.90 

Increase  in  book  assets  field  for  policyholders,    i,  180, 782. 05  T'j'j,'^^;.y'^oi^^ 

Total  benefits  to  policyholders,  6,S42,436.95        jio  46^** 

Received  from  policyholders,  5,922,753.66  ,    theu  p.y^«nu 

Total  benefits  above  amount  received,         $  619,68.1.29  \ 


1 


JOSEPH  A.  DB  BOBS,  PioMent.  HARKY  M.  CUTJLBK, ' 

JAMBS  T.  PHBLra.  Vke«Pmident.  A.  B.  BISBBB.  McMcd  IMnelor. 

JAMES  B.  E8TEE.  2nd  Vice-President  CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON.  Actuary 
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DEPOSITS  BY  MAIL 


THANKING  by  mail  is  simply  the  application  to  the  use  of  individual 
depositors  of  the  system  in  vogue  among  banks.    It  is  periectly  safe. 
In  the  enormous  daily  exchanges  between  banks  of  different  cities, 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  there  is  never  a  dollar  lost. 
€t  This  method  of  banking  is  convenient,  private  and  time  saving, 
m  To  open  a  mail  account,  call  or  write  for  full  information. 
€1^  When  you  make  your  first  deposit  you  will  receive  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  deposit  and  check  book.    Then  deposits  are  made  from  time  to 
time  by  mail  and  you  will  receive  a  vvritten  acknowledgment  promptly. 
This  bank  pays— 


INTEREST 
and  all  taxes  on  deposits  in  its  Saving  Department. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION 
White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
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Inc. 


J^andolph  Sanatorium, 

W.  H.  OLADDINO.  Superinteodent, 
MISS  ELIZA  E.  FOL^M,  Head  Nurae. 

Tbtn  wcll-ei|Ul|i|>e<l  Sanaturluni.  pleaaantly  lo- 
rat«Hl  amid  nii>Ht  bralihfiil  mirroiindlnKK.  offera  a 
■plfOiUd  retnjttt  fi)r  the  nick  and  nufferiDg. 

Thuroughly  co«ni»etent  medical  aktll.  efflcleDt 
and  kindly  nunii-a.  and  homHlkB  trfatinsnt  <on- 
aplre  to  return  patients  ti>  their  h<imi>«  well  and 
happy.  Operatlnjc  roooi  provided  with  every- 
thing modem  in  •unrery.  A  line  rword  of  nuc- 
rewfut  raiMW.  A  well. ordered  Inetitution,  where 
nature  and  aclence  aldlntherentoratlon  ofhealth. 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 
Addre«i  Supt.  or  Head  Nurae.  RANDOLPH.  VT. 


Hand  Painted  Post  Cards. 

Nature  Paintings 
of  Vermont. 

The  most  beautiful  series  of 
post  cards  published  of  any 
state  in  the  Union. 

Copper  Print  Cards 
HAND  PAINTED. 

This  series  will  more  than 
please  you  or  your 
money  back. 


12  for  2SC.  20  (Complete  Set)  40c. 


Green  Mountain  Card  Co., 

White  River  Janction,  Vt. 


A  DELIGHT  IN  HOT  WEATHER 

Hanover 
Crackers 

AND  MILK 

Delightfully  Cool — Uniquely  Satisfying 

''Just  the  Thing." 


THE  RESISTANCE  AND  CRISP  CRACKLE 

OF  A  GOUD  CRACKER  IS  HALF  THE  FUN. 

Hanover  Crackers  are  obtainable  of  most 

grocers  in  Northern  New  England. 

Made  only  by  SMITH       SON,  White  River 
Junction.  N't.  and  sold  in  the  blue  box. 
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OP  SPRINGFIELD,  VT. 


Dash  on,  thou  turbid,  troubled  stream, 

Thy  waters  lashed  to  angry  foam — 
How  like  to  stormy  life  you  seem, 

Borne  from  die  peaceful  haven,  home. 
The  jagged  rocks  diat  meet  thy  course 

And  strive  to  check  or  turn  ande, 
In  vain  would  stay  thy  water's  force 

Which  whelms  them  with  its  rushing  tide. 

Down,  down  it  pours  in  milk-white  sheets 

Into  the  caldron  far  below. 
Which  boils  as  if  the  central  fires 

Did  close  beneath  it  rtercely  glow. 
I  Stand  and  g;aze  into  the  deep 

Which  rages  madly  far  beneath 
While  still  thy  ceaseless  waters  leap, 

With  roar  of  horror,  where  they  seethe 
Awhile  as  if  in  torturing  pain. 

Then  flow  in  calmer  course  again. 

Thy  spray  in  clouds,  like  smoke,  ascends 

And  falls  in  showers  where  I  stand — 
What  wondrous  tale  each  drop  might  tell 

Of  ancient  days  and  distant  land. 
Now  running  through  far  Asian  plains 

In  rivers  dotted  with  white  sails} 
Now  faHing  down  in  showers  again 

To  moisten  Europe's  grasqr  vales; 
With  ocean  billows  tossing  now. 

Anon,  returning  to  the  sky 
To  wet  again  these  verdant  hills. 

Perhaps,  in  ages  long  gone  by. 
O'er  these  same  ntcks  it  once  did  leap. 

When  but  primeval  trees  bent  o'er 
To  gaze,  as  I  dn,  in  the  deep 

And  listen  to  thy  ceaseless  roar. 
Would  all  the  hdls  which  life  beset 

Might  be  like  this  thy  waters  know; 
Thev  hiir  awhile  their  current  fret 

I'hen  calmly,  smoothly,  onward  Aow. 


e.  B  PLATT. 
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Bethany,  Oldest  Church  at  the  Capital. 


VERY  soon  aiier  the  organization  of 
the  town  of  Montpelier  a  society  was 
formed  for  permanent  public  worship. 
The  charter  of  the  town  was  granted  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1804,  and  the  First  Congrega- 
tional society  was  organized  April  27,  t8o8. 
The  First  Congregational  church,  now 
Bethany  chuich,  was  organized  on  Jul^ 
20,  a  century  ago,  and  the  centennial  anni- 
versary is  to  be  observed  in  July.  There 
were  83  members  of  the  society,  but  only 
17  members  of  the  church  when  it  was 
oiiganized,  and  as  frequently  the  case  in 
the  lurches  today,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers were  women.  The  original  members 
were  ^masa  Brown,  Sylvanus  Baldwin, 
Andrew  Dodge,  Heraldus  Estabrooks, 
Samuel  Goss,  Timothy  Hatch,  Joseph 
Howes,  Solomon  Lewis,  Sibyl  Brown, 
Bachsheba  Hurbank,  I.ydia  Davis,  Sus- 
annah Lewis,  Lydia  Hatch,  Polly  Barker, 
Patty  Howes,  Rebeckah  Persons  and 
Sarah  Wiggins. 

Rev.  Chester  Wright  was  the  first 
clergyman  employed.  He  was  engaged 
on  trial  for  12  months  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  made  the  settled  pastor  at  a 
salary  of  $50  for  the  first  year,  $  37  5  for  the 
second,  and  after  that  $400  with  the  use 
of  a  convenient  parsonage.  A!)nut  this 
time  the  morals  of  the  new  community  had 
become  much  debauched,  so  much  so  that 
Thompson  in  his  history  of  the  town  says: 
"It  needed  a  moral  Hercules  to  meet  and 
grapple  with  these  social  deformities,  which 
were  so  nearly  threatening  both  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  nf  this  strangely 
blinded  or  strangely  thoughtless  village 
community.  And,"  he  adds,  "a  moral 
and  religious  Hercules  was  at  length  found 
in  the  Reverend  Chester  Wright."  Mr. 
Wright  was  not  only  the  pastor  of  the 
church  but  the  pastor  of  the  town  and  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  Father  Wright. 
Not  only  did  the  rluirch  prosper  and 
increase  in  membership  under  his  minis- 


trations, but  all  the  surrounding  country 
gained  from  the  moral  benefactions  of 

Montjielier's  first  settled  minister.  He 
continued  as  pastor  of  the  church  until 
December  22,  1830,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed, some  of  the  prominent  members 
having  withdrawn  their  support  because  of 
Mr.  Wright's  opposition  to  Free  Masonry 
His  grandson.  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  main- 
tains the  traditions  of  the  family  by  the 
influence  for  good  he  exerts  in  the  com- 
munity and  by  his  misnonary  work  in  ^e 
surrounding  territory. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  when  Mr. 
Wright's  opposition  to  Masonry  caused 
hb  retirement  from  his  pastorate  a  Masonic 
hall  stood  on  a  part  of  the  lot  now  owned 
by  Bethany  church;  that  the  Masonic 
lodge  was  disbanded  and  afterward  reorgan- 
ised and  that  a  part  of  the  present  church 
stands  nn  the  site  of  the  old  Masonic  hall. 

Services  of  the  church  were  at  first  held 
in  the  State  House,  in  the  old  academy 
building  that  stood  at  the  upper  end  of 
Main  street,  and  in  1820  were  held  in  the 
new  brick  church  that  had  been  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $8, 00a  This  proved  sufiident 
for  the  needs  of  the  church  for  many  years, 
but  in  1 S6S  the  present  structure,  the  finest 
church  edifice  in  the  city,  was  dedicated, 
the  cost  having  been  between  $70,000  and 
$80,000. 

Mr.  W  right  was  sut  ceeded  by  Samuel 
Hopkins.  Then  followed  Buel  W.  Smith 
and  John  Gridley,  and  in  1 847  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Lord,  father  of  Hon  William  .A. 
Lord  of  Montpelier,  was  installed  as  pastor. 
His  pastorate  continued  until  1878  and 
was  the  most  notable  in  many  wajTS  of  any 
the  church  has  enjoyed  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Wright's.  Since  Mr.  Lord's  time 
the  pastors  havei>een  J.  H.  Hincks.  now 
deceased,  G.  W.  Gallagher,  now  in  South 
Dakota,  Norman  Seaver,  who  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Rutland  and  Lucius  F. 
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Reed,  the  present  pastor.  The  men  who 
have  filled  the  pulpit  of  Bethany  church 
have  almost  without  exception  been  men  of 
broad  minds,  liberal  culture  and  extensive 
influence,  and  the  present  pastor  ranks  with 
hii  predecessors  in  the  (jualities  that  make 
him  an  influence  in  the  community. 

The  list  of  early  deacons  of  the  church 
includes  some  names  well  known  in  the 
community  and  state,  among  them  being 
Sylvanus  Baldwin.  George  Worthington, 
Salvin  Collins,  Alfred  F^itkin,  E.  P.  Wal- 
ton, William  Howes,  Jeduthan  Loomis, 
John  Wood,  Norman  Rublee,  Constant 
W.  Storrs,  F.  F.  Merrill,  E.  P.  Walton, 


Jr.,  N.  P.  Brooks,  John  A.  Pajje,  Jos- 
eph Poland. 

Some  of  the  country's  well  known  musi- 
cians have  been  engaged  in  various  capac- 
ities at  this  church.  S.  B.  Whitney, 
well  known  in  Boston  as  an  organist  and 
conductor,  was  organist  for  four  years  and 
was  followed  by  Irving  Emerson,  well 
known  through  all  this  part  of  the  country 
at  least,  and  the  famous  H.  Clarence  Eddy, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  organists,  began 
playing  the  organ  at  Bethany  church  in 
1868.  Andrew  J.  Phillips,  for  many  yean 
a  celebrated  teacher  and  singer  in  Chicago, 
was  chorister  for  several  years. 


REV.  LUCIUS  F.  REED,  PRESENT  PASTOR  OF  BETHANY  CHURCH, 

whi»  hiiM  urri'itifil  11  •  •ill  i"  U-t-KUio  piiHtiir  <>1  tlif  KItni  <'iiiiKTCi;ational  (."huiTh, 
H.vile  Turk,  Mahm.,  iM'trinnliiK  S«'i>i«'mb«>r  I.  IMKS. 
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The  Bassinet  vs.  The  Clothes  Hamper. 

■  V  ELIZABETH  WALLACE. 


POOR  little  Mrs.  Foster  tore  about 
frantically,  stopping  now  to  hug  the 
baby,  now  toadmonish  the  new  nursemaid, 
now  to  order  terrapin  for  dinner  of  the  cook 
and  now  to  caution  the  second  girl.  Fi- 
nally she  emerged  from  the  house  and  but- 
tomi^  her  glove  she  slowly  approached  the 
big  car,  where  her  impatient  young  hus- 
band had  awaited  her  coming  for  the  last 
haU  hour. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Louise,"  he  said  as 
she  entered  the  tonneau  and  he  closed  the 
door  with  a  bang,  that  you  might  be  a 
little  more  expeditious.  I  telephoned  yon 
to  be  ready  at  ten  sharp  and  here  it  is  ten- 
thirty,  and  we  just  starting." 

••Why,  Jack.  You  inconsiderate  thing! 
Just  think  what  I  had  to  da  I'm  burly 
breathless,  I  hurried  so. ' ' 

"Well,  my  dear  Lu,  you  ought  to  be 
more  systematic.  You  have  servants 
enough  to  do  everything  for  you.  if  they 
were  properly  managed,"  added  Foster  in 
a  superior  tone. 

"We  won't  discuss  it  farther, retorted 
Mrs.  Jack  settling  into  her  chinchillas,  for 
a  keen  November  wind  was  blowing, 
although  the  buii  was  brilliant. 

"Great  day  for  the  game,  Lu,  isn't  it?" 
began  her  husbantl  a  few  moments  later, 
his  natural  good  humor  restored  as  the  car 
sped  along  the  smooth  suburban  roads. 
"Lucky  I  got  my  tickets  early.  A  fine 
day  like  this  brings  out  hordes  to  Soldiers'. 
Sorry  I  was  so  snippy,  Pus,"  he  apolo- 
gized reaching  back  a  great  pawenauwd  in 
an  enormous  rubber  steering  glove  and 
patting  his  wife's  knee. 

"That's  all  right,  boy,  or  you  can  make 
it  so  by  stopping  at  Galvin's  and  getting 
me  a  dozen  bouncing  crimson  chrysanthe- 
mums," replicfi  the  little  lady,  looking  at 
him  coyly  as  he  looked  back  at  her  over 
the  high  collar  of  his  leather  coat. 

"  Its  a  bargain.  I  can  run  down  P.ml- 
ston  just  as  well  as  not,  1  guess  we"  11  have 
time,  although  I  told  the  Greshams  we'd 
meet  them  for  lunch  at  twelve." 

The  scene  before  the  I-  oster  house  had 
been  witnessed  by  the  three  maids,  who  no 
sooner  had  the  door  closed  on  their  young 
mistress,  found  their  way  to  the  reception 
hsfl  aimDltamM>ualy. 


"It's  a  nate  little  tigger,  she  has,  the 
darlint,"  exclaimed  the  big  cook  as  her 
eye  followed  her  mistress  in  her  trim 
tailored  suit  and  chinchilla  mantle.  "She's 
a  dear  creathur,  but  she  don't  know  nothin' 
about  the  vittles,  it's  me  as  has  to  do  all 
the  plannin*.  Sure,  the  young  mon  would 
be  after  starvin'  it  it  wan  t  for  Kathie." 

"Wan't  she  flurried  tho',  Kathie?"  in- 
quired the  second  girl.  "'Be  shure  and 
have  an  eye  to  the  babby.  Nora,*  says 
she,  'for  he  may  not  like  I'annie,  she's 
new  to  him.'  Then  she  d  rush  in  to  the 
nusseryand  'Goodbye,  Darlint,'  Oi'd  be 
aflher  hearing  her  squeal,  as  she  hugged 
and  kissed  his  lordship.  '  Vou  don't  mind 
mother's  going  off  and  lavin'  her  own  buy. 
Mother's  going  to  see  father's  college  lick 
toime  out  of  the  blue,  and  some  dav  when 
mother's  buy  is  big  enough,  mother' 11  take 
him.'  Just  as  though  his  lordship  cared 
if  she  was  a  goin*  off.  You  don't  catch 
that  little  feller  a  bawlin',  he's  too  illegant 
in  his  failings.  '  Don' t  forget  the  laundery 
Nora,'  says  she,  flurried  like.'  Just  as 
though  oi  would  and  oi  afUier  being  here 
these  three  yean. " 

"Yes,"  agreed  Fannie,  she  seemed 
very  nervous,  and  gave  me  all  kinds  of 
directions  for  the  f>aby's  food,  his  bath  and 
his  nap  out  of  doors.  And  me  a  trained 
nurse.  If  she  wasn't  so  sweet  and  cunning, 

we  would  all  be  taking  her  interference 

» >  • 

amiss. 

That  evening  pandemonium  reigned  in 
the  Foster  establishment.     The  young 

couple  flvished  with  the  vict<Mry  of  the  side 
they  had  supported  and  wearing  the  tri- 
umphant colors  had  returned  home  only 
to  be  met  at  the  door  by  the  three  weep- 
ing maids. 

"O,  it's  his  lordship.  Miss  Foslher," 
wailed  the  tear  stained  cook. 

'Faix  and  we  can't  be  after  finding 
him,  "  bawled  Nora 

"What  will  you  think  of  me,  what  will 
you  think  of  me?"  sobbed  the  nurse  wring- 
ing her  hands.  "And  this  the  first  day, 
the  beau-ti-ful  l>oy  was  left  in  my  charge." 

' '  Let's  have  the  whole  story, ' '  demanded 
the  frantic  young  bther  trying  to  keep 
calm,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to 
his  wife,  who  on  hearing  the  news  had 
sunk  into  a  chair  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
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' '  Up  you  think  he  has  been  kidnapped  ? 
Have  you  notified  the  police?   Vfhtn  did 

yoti  miss  him?  and  have  you  noticed  any 
rouijh  characters  about?  Sow  Katie,  you 
answer.  Vou  seem  to  be  the  most  level 
headed  usually." 

"Well,  it's  this  way.  Misthur  Fosther. 
His  HijGfhness  was  in  foin  spirits.  We  all 
saw  him  aha\  in'  of  his  bath,  he  chuckled 
and  crowed,  and  we  had  a  great  carry  on. 
Thin  he  took  his  cup  of  food  and  thin 
Fannie  {nit  him  in  his  crib  to  take  his  airin* 
and  his  slape  on  the  side  verandy.  He 
was  thare  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  we 
kipt  an  eye  on  'itn  At  quarther  of  wan, 
he  was  still  thare  a-slapin'  like  an  an^il  and 
at  wan  whin  Fannie  looked  out  to  git  *im, 
crib  and  babby  had  disappeared.  O,  the 
poor  babe,  the  poor  babe,"  she  wailed — 

"Queer,  queer,  "  ejaculated  Foster  as  he 
pacea  nervously  up  and  down  the  hall,  try- 
ing to  think  what  to  do  next.  "Vou  say 
that  you  have  tcleplioncd  the  police,  and 
they  can't  locate  the  babe?  I  can't  under- 
stand it,  I've  no  enemies,  and  surely  my 
friends  wouldn't  play  this  sort  of  a  joke  on  me. 

Just  then  the  side  door  bell  rang  with 
alarming  suddenness,  the  stricken  company 
having  neard  no  one  step  onto  the  porch. 

Mr.  Foster  rushed  to  the  door. 

"Why,  my  man,  step  in,"  the  women 
heard  Foster  exclaim,  as  a  big  neatly 
dressed^  burly  fellow  entered,  baring  in 
his  arms  the  much  sought  and  longed  for 
infant,  perfectly  sound  and  whole  in  body. 

**0,  tbedarlint"  exclaimed  Katie. 

"Mothor's  own  boy."  cried  little  Mrs. 
Jack  rushing  up  to  the  little  fellow  who  re- 
mained perfectly  content  against  the  big 
shoulder  of  the  strange  man.  He  looked 
them  all  over  with  a  critical  and  unflinch- 
ing gaze. 

"That's  ri^hl,  old  chap.  "  encouraged 
his  father,  *'give  them  the  icy  glance  for 

losing  you." 

The  baby  regarded  his  father  a  minute, 
then  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles  and  wink- 
ing one  bright  little  eve,  he  murmured 
something  which  Jack  dcclannl  was  'Pad' 
and  stretching  out  his  chubby  arms  literally 
sprang  to  his  young  father,  who  caught  the 
dear  little  morsel  and  held  him  close. 

"Where  did  you  find  the  boy?  "  in- 
quired Mrs.  jack  of  the  big  man.  "And 
how  did  you  know  that  he  was  ouis?" 

"Well,  ma'm,"  answered  the  man  re- 
spectfully, "vou  see  it  was  like  this.  Me 
and  my  wife  run  the  Home  Laundry,  and 


as  we  wanted  a  holiday  tomorrer  we  was 
working  late.  We  generally  take  the  bas- 
kets in  the  order  they  come  in,  and  the 

Foster  basket  was  near  the  end  of  the  list. 
When  all  at  once  I  noticed  a  little  disturb- 
ance in  the  Foster  basket  and  soon  up 
popped  the  purtiest  babby  you  ever  sec. 
He  just  set  up  kinder  cocky  like  and  sur- 
veyed the  ranch.  The  women  and  the 
boys  were  wild  over  the  little  fdler,  for  he 
ain't  yelled  once  since  we  found  him.  He 
drank  some  warm  milk  my  woman  gav  f 
him,  and  he  was  friendly  enough  t'ward  aii 
of  *em,  but  Lord  bless  him,  he  took  tome 
most  of  all.  He'd  kinder  hold  out  them 
soft  little  arms  of  his  to  be  taken  and  then 
he*d  jump  and  snicker." 

"He  always  did  prefer  men,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Foster. 
"The  Darlint,"  seconded  Katie,  beaming. 

"But  how  under  the  heavens  did  my 
son  get  into  your  laundry?"  questioned 
Jack  perplexedly. 

' '  Search  me, ' '  said  the  man,  ' '  but  the 
feller  didn't  lay  in  no  dirty  dothes  neither. 
He  was  all  in  silk  and  lace  although  at  first 
we  didn't  notice  it,  for  a  white  shawl  cov- 
ered him." 

"Bad  luck  to  him.  It's  that  bloomin' 
nigger  of  yourn.  Faix  he  must  have  gone 
and  took  the  wrong  basket,"  suggested 
Nora  rushing  to  the  porch.  "  Arrah  and 
here's  them  dirthy  dotheses  left  right  here 
behind  the  post  where  I  put  thim  this 
blessed  mornin  ,  '  they  heard  herexdaim. 

"Now  come  to  think  of  it,  son,"  said 
Jack  putting  the  baby  into  Fannie's  arms, 
you  do  smell  rather  sudsy  and  steamy." 

This  remark  was  too  much  for  his  Lord- 
ship who  seamed  to  understand  the  asper- 
sion cast  upon  him.  For  raising  great 
accusing  eyes  he  stared  long  and  disap- 
pointedly at  his  father.  Then  the  little  face 
puckered  and  with  a  chubby  fist  in  each 
eye  the  baby  whimpered  a  little. 

"Oh,  boy,  forgive  Dad,"  begged  Fos- 
ter as  the  company  rushed  forward  with 
soothing  words,  rattles  and  dolls. 

These  abject  apologies  on  the  part  of 
the  transgressor  seemed  to  sooth  the  little 
fellow's  wounded  feelings.  He  chuckled 
once,  then  his  face  lighted  with  a  faint 
smile.  Gradually  the  wee  head  drooped 
against  Fannie's  breast  and  the  sandman 
had  regained  one  of  his  loyal  subjects. 

"Purty  smart  little  feller,"  murmured 
the  big  laundryman  as  his  Highness  was 
borne  oil. 
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Historic  Lake  ChamplaitL 

•V  ORACI  M.  CLARK C. 


STANDING  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Mansfield,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Range,  the  tourist 
may  turn  his  gaze  in  in:iny  directions  and 
at  every  turn  his  eye  will  rest  on  some 
portion  of  landscape  delightful  to  behold. 

But  to  the  true  lover  of  natuial  beauty 
the  view  which,  perhaps,  appeals  most 
Strongly  is  the  lovely  sheet  of  water  glim- 
mering in  the  distance  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  For 
Lake  Champlain  as  seen  from  this  summit, 
its  shores  broken  by  many  a  bay,  and  with 
the  high  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks  beyond, 
forms  a  picture  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

Nor  are  the  lake  and  its  surroundings 
less  pleasing  as  you  draw  nearer,  and  walk 
along  its  shores;  here,  added  to  the  beauty 
that  now  is,  are  continual  reminders  of 
what  once  was  here.  For  years  ago  this 
hollow  among  the  hills  was  filled  with 
ocean  water,  covering  the  land  many  feet 
farther  inland  than  the  water  of  the  lake 
ever  reaches,  as  the  numerous  fossil  forma- 
tions abundantly  testify.  All  along  the 
shore  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  can  be 
found  stones  bearing  the  imprint  of  mol- 
lusks,  and  teaching  us  in  their  mute  way 
<^  the  animal  life  that  once  abounded  in 
the  water  here.  The  glacial  scratches  on 
the  rocks  also  tell  of  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  young,  and  the  natural  scenery 
of  Lake  Champlain  would  hardly  agree 
with  the  de5cri{)tion  of  it  which  we  of 
today  would  give.  Were  it  not  for  the 
testimony  which  these  glacial  scratches  and 
these  fossil  remains  of  an  extinct  life  give, 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  of 
icebergs  floating  in  these  waters,  or  of 
whales  and  tiilontes  inhabiting  them. 

But  as  we  look  up  and  down  the  peace^ 
ful  lake  and  see  its  islands  and  shores  dot- 
ted with  summer  cottages  and  the  white 
tents  of  campers,  the  farmers  busy  with  form 
labor  and  every  where  the  tokcnis  ci  a  com- 
munity at  peace,  the  imagination  yields  as 
readily  to  the  idea  of  these  changes  in 
Nature,  as  to  the  thought  that  the  lake 
itself  and  its  immediate  vicinity  have  been 
the  scenes  f  f  sr)me  of  the  hlnndiest  and 
some  of  the  most  decisive  battles  in  the 
annals  of  our  nation's  history,  and  perhaps 
it  is  safe  to  say,  of  any  nation's  history. 


Alonp^  the  lenj^  th  and  breadth  of  the  lake, 
there  is  now  very  little  to  suggest  war  or 
rumors  of  war,  unless  it  be  an  occasional 
fort  or  barrack,  and  even  these  offer  but  a 
slight  suggestion  of  troublous  warlike  times. 

The  sound  of  the  sunset  gun,  as  it  booms 
across  the  lake  from  the  barracks  at  Platts- 
burg  is  no  more  suggestive  of  war  and 
discord,  than  is  the  lowing  of  the  herds. 

Yet  it »  said  that  every  sound  that  &lls 
upon  the  air,  echos  and  reechos  through* 
out  all  time.  And  if  our  sense  of  hearing 
were  keen  enough  to  discern  these  floating 
sounds,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  the  noise  of  so  many  batdes  would 
reach  our  ears,  as  here. 

For  no  one  region  on  the  globe,  accord- 
ing to  the  annals  of  history,  has  served  as 
the  arena  of  so  many  battles,  with  such  far- 
reaching  effects,  or  has  connected  with  its 
history  the  names  of  so  many  brave  and 
distinguished  men,  as  Lake  Champlain 
and  its  vidni^. 

The  voyage  of  discovery,  when  the  lake 
was  first  presented  to  the  view  of  a  white 
man,  was  a  war  expedition.  For  when, 
on  the  third  of  July,  1609,  Champlain  first 
entered  the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name, 
his  object  was  to  gain  a  victor^'  over  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Iroquois. 

At  this  time  Champlain  had  no  personal 
or  national  grievance  to  avenge  which 
actuated  him  in  this  encounter  with  the 
Iroquois;  but  having  made  friends  with  the 
Algonquins,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Canada, 
he  was  induced  by  them  to  join  them  in  an 
expedition  against  their  most  formidable  Ibe. 

Spending  several  days  after  their 
entrance  of  the  lake,  in  hnntint::  and  fish- 
ing, the  Indians  at  length  pointed  out  to 
Champlain  a  great  rock  and  informed  him 
that  that  marked  the  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory  claimed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  that  to 
cross  that  boundary  would  be  the  signal 
of  war. 

This  rock,  known  now  as  then,  by  the 
name  of  Mohawk  Rock,  or  as  it  is  some- 
limes  called.  Rock  Dundar,  is  situated  in 
Burlington  Bay,  and  is  one  of  the  many 

points  of  historic  interest  which  we  find 
along  the  lake.  Kut  so  trrrat  is  \h>^ 
tendency  to  seek  for  things  bcautitui  and 
interesdng  at  a  disunce,  that  it  is  possible 
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that  many  a  V'ermonter  has  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Plymouth  Rock,  and  has  been 
thrilled  by  the  thoughts  which  it  suggested, 
who  is  hardly  aware  that  there  is  a  rock  of 
so  much  historic  interest  in  hit  own  state. 

Long  before  this  country  was  inhabited 
by  white  men,  the  Indians  knew  and  spoke 
with  respect  of  Mohawk  Rock,  for  it  marked 
the  boundary  of  what  was,  to  them,  the  great 
power  among  nations,  the  confederation  of 
five  powerful  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  the 
Mohawks  were  the  greatest. 


they  were  approaching,  Champlain  and 
one  or  two  companions,  each  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  armor,  and  provided  with 
an  ar(juebus,  came  suddenly  forward,  and 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Algon- 
quins. 

The  Iroquois  were  greatly  surprised  and 
startled  at  this  sudden  apparition,  but  pre- 
pared to  send  their  arrows  flying:  before 
they  accomplished  this  however,  Cham- 
plain  raised  his  arquebus  and  fired,  killing 
two  of  the  chiefs;  his  companions,  follow- 
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THE  RUINS  OF  TICONDEROGA. 


Near  this  rock,  famous  councils  were 
held,  terrible  battles  were  fought,  and 
treaties  of  peace  were  concluded. 

But  to  return  to  the  time  when  it  was 
first  pointed  out  to  Champlain,  with  the 
warning  that  to  pass  it  would  be  to  declare 
war;  but  war  was  the  object  for  which  he 
had  come,  and  therefore  he  sailed  by  and 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July, 
he  and  his  little  band  encountered  a  party 
ol  Iroc|uois  in  their  own  country. 

Immediately  the  latter  went  ashore,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prepa- 
ration for  battle  on  the  morrow. 

When  morning  came,  the  Iro(iuois  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  assurance  of 
victory,  advanced  to  meet  their  foe.  As 


ing  his  example,  fired  also,  which  so  aston- 
ished and  frightened  the  savages,  unused 
to  this  mode  of  warfare,  that  they  fled  in 
dismay,  and  an  easy  victory  was  won  for 
the  Algonquins. 

Thus  eniled  the  first  of  a  series  of  battles 
on  ground,  which,  for  the  next  two  cen- 
turies and  more,  was  at  intervals  to  serve  as 
battle  ground  between  white  man  and 
Indian,  French  and  English,  Green  Moun- 
tain Boy  and  Yorker,  Republican  and 
Tory. 

We  do  not  find  this  battle  enumerated 
among  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the 
world,  but  I  doubt  if  any  of  these  had 
greater  issues  at  stake,  or  were  more  far 
reaching  in  their  effects  than  this  conflict 
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between  Chanpbun  with  his  alius  and  the 

terrible  Iroquois,  who  held  the  reputation 
far  and  wide  that  they  never  forgot  a  friend 
or  forgave  an  enemy.  Bitterly  did  Cham- 
plain  and  the  PVcnch  Nation  have  this 
motto  impressed  upon  their  minds  during 
the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  loss  of  a  continent  to  the  French. 
Nation,  and  the  surrender  of  papacy  to 
Protestantism  on  that  continent  are  among 
the  results  leading  from  this  apptarent  vic- 
tory of  Champlain;  for  the  Iroquois  never 
forgot  that  the  French  were  their  foes,  and 
when  came  the  strife  for  the  possession  of 
the  American  Continent  between  Catholic 
France  and  Protestant  England,  they  threw 
all  the  intensity  of  their  hatred  against  the 
French,  and  made  common  cause  with  the 
Ei^liah. 

.Murray  says  that  "If  Champlain  could 
have  foreseen  what  his  slaughterous  shots 
had  done  for  France  that  morning ;  could 
he  but  have  heard  the  yells  of  hate,  the 
screams  of  agony,  the  shrieks  of  torture 
which  were  to  rise  for  a  hundred  years  as 
awful  echoa  to  his  fatal  gun,  he  would  then 
and  there  have  turned  his  arquebus  ;\gainst 
himself,  and  expiated  with  his  own  life,  his 
crime  a£;ainst  France  and  humanity. " 

This  battle  is  supposed  lo  have  taken 
place  near  Ticondenoga,  diat  stony  prom- 
ontory which  is  now  greater  in  historic 
significance  than  any  other  spot  on  this 
continent. 

There  is  hardly  another  spot  in  any 
land,  which  has  such  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
names  connected  with  it  as  has  "Old  Ti." 
For  here  at  different  times  France's  great- 
generals,  Montcalm,  Hel-evis,  Bourgans- 
ville,  and  the  famous  scout  Marin  have 
gathered;  here  have  fought  in  England's 
cause  Lord  Howe,  Abercrombie,  Amherst, 
Rogers,  Arnold,  Montgomery,  and  Gates; 
and  here  came  Scth  Warner,  Remember 
Baker,  and  Ethan  Allen,  fighting  and 
demanding  justice  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah  and  Continental  Congress. 

As  early  as  1756  the  fort  whose  ruins  may 
yet  be  seen,  was  built  by  the  French.  It 
was  extremely  difficult  of  approach,  being 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  and 
the  landward  side  deiended  by  a  breast- 
work nine  feet  high,  and  an  abattis  formed 
of  fallen  trees.  This  stronghold,  together 
with  Crown  Point,  was  of  the  (greatest  value 
to  the  French  in  their  struggle  with  the 
English  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  well  did  the  English  realize  it. 


In  1758  Abercrombicattempted  totakeit, 
but  was  repulsed  after  a  terrible  contest  of 
four  hours  duration.  Two  thousand  men 
were  left  dead  or  dying  near  the  frightful 
abattis. 

.Notwithstandint;  the  result  of  this  battle, 
the  bloodiest  everlought  on  North  Ameri- 
can soil,  the  project  was  not  abandoned; 

and  the  next  year  the  French  were  fOTCed 
to  surrender  to  Gen.  Amherst. 

The  evacuation  of  this  fort  and  the  loss 
of  (Quebec  which  soon  followed,  caused 
America  to  be  forever  lost  to  France. 

But  the  event  connected  with  Ticonder- 
oga  which  is  of  moat  interest  to  a  Ver- 
nKMiter,  and  which  causes  him  to  thrill 
with  patriotic  pride,  occurred  May  toth, 
1775,  indeed  to  such  an  one  it  seems 
almost  impossible  not  to  assodate  with 
Ticonderoga  the  name  of  Ethan  Allen. 

Before  light  on  that  .May  morning,  .Allen, 
with  a  following  of  only  eighty-three  men, 
surprised  the  occupants  of  the  fortress, 
pushed  his  way  through  the  interior,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  astonished  com- 
mander. La  Place,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  in  words  that  have 
become  familiar  to  every  school-child. 
The  story  is  so  well  known  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  enter  into  details;  that  it  was 
a  most  daring  and  brilliant  military  exploit, 
and  that  its  consequences  told  most  favor- 
ably for  the  American  cause,  is  universally 
conceded. 

This  spot  which  has  formed  the  stage 
whereon  hayr  1)  c  e  n  enacted  so  many 
scenes  ot  lile  and  death,  received  from  the 
Indians  long  years  ago  a  name  suggestive 
ot  peace  and  quiet,  Cheonderoga,  or 
place  of  many  and  mellow  sounds,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sound  of  the  Falls  and  Rapids 
of  the  I  loricon  about  a  mile  beyond. 

The  French,  recognizing  the  poetry  and 
fitness  of  the  Indian  name,  called  it  Car- 
rillon.  Place  of  Chimes  and  to  this  day  it 
is  still  known  by  its  Indian  name,  with 
onlv  a  slight  difference  in  its  orthography 

Oi  scarcely  less  interest  historically,  and 
but  a  short  distance  from  Ticonderoga 
geographically,  is  Crown  Point.  It  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  ' '  (  late  of  the  I  .ake," 
for  the  lake  is  very  narrow  at  this  part,  so 
that  its  geographical  position  made  it  a 
most  important  military  station. 

The  French  realizing  this,  built  a  fort 
here  in  1731,  calling  it  Fort  Frederic. 
From  this  time  until  1759  the  French  flag 
waved  above  the  fortress;  but  in  that  year 
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Gen.  Amherst  having  captured  Ticonde- 
roga,  followed  up  that  victory  with  another 
at  CrowD  Poiitt    The  Frendi,  however, 

before  surrendering  the  fort,  destroyed  it 
utterly  by  tire.  It  was  from  the  blackened 
chimneys  that  were  left  standing  anjong 
the  ruins  that  the  place  received  the  name, 
by  which  it  is  yet  known,  of  Chimney  Point- 

Amherst  at  once  began  operations  for 
the  erection  o!  •  new  fort,  which  was 
planned  to  be  a  most  magnificent  fortifica- 
tion; it  was  never  quite  completed,  though 
the  British  government  expended  a  vast 
amount  of  money  on  it ;  and  it  is  the  ruins 
of  this  fort  now  seen  at  Crown  Point. 

In  the  hands  of  the  British  this  military 
station  remained  unul  May  1775.  On  May 
loth,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  under 
Ethan  Allen  had  ai  complished  their  mem- 
orable deed  at  l  ort  Ticonderoga.  and  the 
following  day.  Seth  Warner  with  a  band 
of  these  same  famous  "boys"  caused  the 
British  to  e\aniate  Crown  Point. 

Directly  opposite  this  point  of  land  is 
another  point  on  which  the  old  Hendee 
House  is  yet  standing;  the  house  that 
Judge  Thompson  has  rendered  memorable 
in  his  story,  *  *  The  Green  MounUin  Boys. ' ' 
The  house  has  recently  been  remodeled  and 
fitted  up  as  a  summer  hotel ;  a  most  de« 
lightful  resort  it  is,  beautiful  for  situation 
and  natural  scenery  and  containing  in  itself 
and  its  surroundings  so  much  of  nistorioU 
interest. 

Many  times  as  I  have  taken  the  steam- 
boat Chataugay  at  Burlington,  and  crossed 
thence  to  the  western  shore  <^  Grand  Ide, 
thus  passinj^  \  prv  near  the  scenes  of  two 
of  the  most  important  naval  battles  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  our  navy,  I  have  sought 
to  picture  to  my  imaginat  ion  Plattsburg  Bay 
or  the  waters  near  \'alcour  Island  covered 
with  the  Heets  of  two  contending  navies. 

There  b  not  much  in  the  quiet  landscape 
or  in  our  boat  to  suggest  such  a  scene,  but 
the  imagination  assisted  by  the  sure  facts 
of  the  past,  can  accomplish  much;  and  as 
I  look  at  Valcour  Island,  and  hear  it  stated 
that  there  is  still  a  piece  of  one  of  the  flag- 
ships grounded  on  that  island,  the  past  is 
brought  (juite  vividly  before  my  mind. 

It  was  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1775 
when  Benedict  .Arnold,  in  commami  of  the 
American  fleet,  met  the  British  in  the 
little  passage  between  \'alcour  Island  and 
the  shore,  and  after  much  brave  fighting^ 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  men,  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat. 
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The  tlefeat  was  not  a  surprise  to  most  of 
Arnold's  men,  and  he,  Arnold,  has  been 
severely  condemned  for  hb  action  at  that 
time.  It  was  clearly  manifest  to  Water- 
bury  and  other  captains  of  Arnold's  ships, 
that  if  they  were  to  tight  the  Britbh  fleet 
at  all,  with  any  chance  of  success,  it  must 
be  done  on  tiieopen  water,  where  if  retreat 
were  necessary,  they  could  easily  retire  to 
the  protection  of  the  batteries  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  where  an  efficient 
army  was  drawn  up  under  Gen.  Gates. 
These  officers  offerfd  their  opinions  to 
Arnold,  but  with  persistent  obstinacy  he 
adhered  to  his  own  plan  of  taking  his 
position  in  the  passage  mentioned  near 
Valcoiir  Island. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  on  that  morning 
Pringle  s  Heet  was  seen  approaching  off 
Cumberland  Head.  The  British  were 
greatly  surprised  when  they  saw  the 
Americans  cooped  up  in  the  litde  strait, 
having  expected  of  course,  to  meet  them 
on  the  open  lake.  They  at  once  felt  as 
sured  of  an  easy  \  ictory,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  English  commander,  having  looked  at 
Arnold  s  position,  remarked  to  an  officer 
near  him.  "What  a  brave  fool  he  is;"  and 
biave  he  surely  was,  but  often  with  a  reck- 
less foolish  bravery  as  at  this  lime. 

The  victory  was  won  so  easily  by  the 
English,  that  most  of  their  large  boats 
were  not  called  into  action  at  all,  the  gun- 
boats being  mostly  used.  But  very  few  of 
the  American  boats  were  able  to  escape  to 
Crown  Point,  being  hedged  in  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passage.  Thus  the  English 
victory  was  complete. 

The  war  of  which  this  battle  was  an  act, 
had  closed,  and  peace  had  reigned  for 
several  years  when  in  i8i3  the  waters  of 
Lake  Champlain  were  again  troubled  by  a 
hostile  fleet  contending  with  an  American 
one.  this  time  in  Plattsburg  Hay. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  most  signal 
victories  of  the  Americans  were  on  the 
water,  and  there  was  no  more  important 
one  of  them  all  than  that  gained  by  Mc 
Donough  in  his  flagship,  Saratoga,  over 
Downie  in  bis  flagship,  Confiance.  It  was 
indeed  a  "fainrms  \irtory.'*  The  two 
sides  were  so  well  matched,  both  in  ships, 
(both  fleets  having  been  prepared  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  their  commanders) 
in  generals,  and  in  brave  fighting  men 

It  was  a  long  and  terrible  contest,  said 
by  many  to  have  been  the  Moodiest  battle 


ever  fought  between  two  fleets  on  any 
water.  The  brave  Downie  was  killed,  and 
McDonough  was  twice  down,  but  at  length 
the  contest  was  closed,  and  the  victory 
remained  with  McDonnvigh.  McDonough's 
services  were  considered  so  great,  his  skill 
and  courage  so^  admirable,  that  the  Legis- 
lature voted  htm  a  fine  farm  overlooking 
the  scene  of  his  victory. 

At  the  same  time  of  this  naval  victory,  a 
struggle  was  going  on  by  land  in  Platts- 
burg itself.  But  Prevost.  the  English 
commander,  hearing  the  victorious  cries 
of  the  .Americans  m  the  bay,  and  seeing 
that  Downie's  fleet  was  being  driven  back 

no  Inni^^er  attempted  to  keep  up  the  land 
battle,  and  retreated  at  once  into  Canada. 
Thus  by  land  and  by  sea,  a  great  victory 
remained  with  the  Americans. 

There  is  yet  another  spot  on  the  shore 

of  Lake  Chatnjilain  which  possesses  some- 
thing of  historic  interest;  and  this  is  on 
Isle  La  Motte,  where  some  trace  of  old 
Fort  St.  Anne  may  yet  be  seen.  This  was 
the  first  fort  built  on  the  lake  and  near  it  was 
the  tirst  settlement  of  civilized  men  ever 
made  in  Vermont  For  Fort  St  Anne 
was  built  in  1665,  and  the  mounds  mark- 
ing the  spot  may  still  be  seen. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  ages  of  the  world's 
history,  this  beginning  of  civilization  in 
Vermont  was  a  comparatively  recent  event, 
and  yet  time  enough  has  elapsed  since  then 
to  change  what  was  at  that  time  a  wilder- 
ness, into  a  prosperous  community,  the 
ab<)de  of  civilized  men.  time  enough  for  a 
great  nation  to  be  born,  which  has  made 
its  influence  felt  in  all  other  nations  of  the 
world,  time  enough  for  great  political 
questions  to  arise  and  to  be  settled  by  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

And  at  no  place  in  that  country  have  so 
many  scenes  of  its  history  been  enacted, 
has  so  much  heroic  blood  been  shed,  or 
so  many  brave  deeds  done,  as  in  Vermont, 
on  the  shores  and  upon  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Let  the  tourist  travel  where  he  may  he 
will  seldom  find  a  locality  where  scenes  ol 
such  wonderful  natural  bauty,  and  of  such 
rich  historic  interest  are  combined  ;  and 
though  foreign  travel  is  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  a  great  educator,  every  patriot 
Vermonter  should  carrv  with  him,  im- 
pressed on  his  memory  through  personal 
association,  the  picturesque  and  historic 
scenes  of  his  own  Green  Mountain  State. 
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Mountain  Directory. 

Too  many  of  us  have  come  to  think  home  holds  no  new  or  novel  experience— we  must  go  to  the 
•ea-shore  or  the  city.  We  forget  the  joy  of  mountain  climbing,  aye,  even  the  high  hills  that  overlook 
our  every  act.  On  such  summits,  only  a  few  miles  from  home,  care  is  curiously  forgotten  and  we  see 
the  world  from  a  new  and  refreshing  view-point.  Climbers  imbibe  the  strength  of  the  mountain  and 
for  days  and  weeks  thereafter  are  marked  among  men  by  alert  eye,  bronzed  cheek,  swinging  step  and  a 
first-class,  all-around  muscular  and  mental  development.  Honce  de  Leor.  might  never  have  searched, 
the  everglades  of  Florida  for  the  founuin  of  youth  had  he  first  surmounted  the  peaks  of  our  Green 
Mountains.  The  climber  is  nuide  new  again.    Practice  on  a  few  hills  first,  then  try  your  mountain. 


THE  SUMMIT  OF  KILLINGTON  PEAK. 


*3r3W  Tlpilfe      Thirteen  miles  from  Newport  Center  or  twelve  miles  from  hotel  at  North 
4iJ^****«     Troy,  to  base  ot  mountain  where  teams  are  left.    The  ascent  of  two  miles. 


4.018  Fc£T. 


can  be  made  without  a  guide.  Path  through  woods  and  wet  in  places,  last 
half  steady  climb.  Path  ends  among  rocks  and  is  dilVicult  to  find  on  return 
unless  marked  in  some  way.  Last  water  half  way  up.  No  trees  or  shelter  on  summit.  View 
embraces  on  the  north  a  great  plain  ending  in  Montreal  and  Mt.  Royal;  to  the  west  the  .Missis(|uoi 
River.  Lake  Champlain  and  the  .Adirondacks;  to  the  east  a  little  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  and 
on  a  clear  <lay  the  distant  White  Mountains;  to  the  south  the  (Ireen  Mountain  Range.  The  view 
surpasses  that  from  Owl's  Head  (much  burned  oven  often  visited  because  accessible  by  Iraat. 


OUnt  ;f¥lfln^t(lb      VVaterbur>'  to  Stowe  by  electric  line.    Five  mile  drive  thru  pleas- 


CMiN.  4,389  FccT. 


ant  farming  country  to  foot  of  mountain,  ascent  of  four  and  a  half 
miles  by  good  tnountain  road  to  Summit  House,  a  large,  comfort- 
able, well  kept  hostelry,  4.000  leet  above  sea  level,  over  which 


the  nose  towers  200  feet.  The  highest  water  in  the  state  bubbles  out  near  the  top  of  the  Chin, 
two  miles  away,  and  200  feet  higher,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  is  at  its  base.  The  view  is  rarely 
surpassed  in  New  Fngland.  The  Adirondacks  loom  beyond  the  Champlain  valley  and  western 
Vermont  is  spread  out  like  a  map.  Montreal  is  faintly  visible,  and  to  the  east  a  tumult  of  monster 
hills  and  minor  mountains,  to  the  Connecticut  river  and  Mt.  Washington.  Smuggler's  Notch  is 
one  of  the  points  of  rare  beauty  and  interest  on  the  way  up. 
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dTAtntV^  ^tttttn     Conveyance  maybe  secured  from  the  "Waterbunr  Inn"  livery  from 
m^WMW.^  9  ^mny«    VVaterbury  to  the  base  of  the  mountain— a  delig:htful  drive  of  8  miles, 
4  088  fZKT  through  rustic  and  romantic  scenerj-.    Ample  accomodations  for  the 

*  '  care  of  teatns  may  be  secured  at  the  starting  point  of  the  mountain 

trail.  The  trail  is  s^t  clearly  defined  that  no  guide  is  necessary,  although  a  competent  guide  may 
be  secured  at  the  base  of  the  mouatain,  if  desired.  The  trail  has  recently  been  put  into  excellent 
condition  at  the  expense  of  the  **Catnei*s  Hump  Ctub"  of  Waterbury.  The  ascent  is  gradual 
and  easv.  Brooks  and  springs  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water  along  the  trail.  Tbe  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  a  rugged  and  unwooded  peak,  standing  solitary  and  apart.  Thus  the  tourist 
gets  an  unobstructed  view,  which  inchides  all  v'.  ithin  the  far-distant  horizon  on  every  side.  To 
the  east,  the  White  Mountains  are  clearly  detined;  to  the  west,  the  Champlain  valley;  Lake 
Champlaln  and  the  Adirondadca  are  dearly  in  view.  Mount  Royal  looms  up  on  the  nortiiem 
horizon.  Parties  desiring  to  spend  some  time  on  the  mountain  may,  at  a  nominal  charge,  secure 
the  use  ot  the  fully  equipped  camp  which  has  been  established  and  is  maintained  hy^  the  "Camel's 
H  u  n  1  p  c  1  ub/'  by  addressiiig  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  at  Waterbury,  Vt.  Camp  will  accomodate 
ten  adults. 


'db  tUtnirtDn  i^^dk  from  west  side  by  thirteen  mite  drive  from  Rutland,  over 

j^j^Wlnmuu  ^yvwtt*    sta>;e  road  via  Mendon.    Steep  mountain  road,  ascends  four  miles 
^  24t  Fc«T  summit  peak,  an  enormous,  irregular  pile  of  rocks.    Ascent  by 

'  path  on  ^ast  side  is  from  West  Bridgewater,  14  miles,  thru  imposing 

scenery,  by  stage  road  irom  Woodstock.  Leave  West  Bridgewater  by  path  near  the  house  ot 
Chas.  Madden.  To  find  him,  on  reaching  the  store,  take  road  turning  to  right,  pass  three  build- 
ings on  left  hand,  and  turn  to  left;  after  short  distance,  turn  again  to  left  up  a  verj-  steep  hill. 
From  his  house  bypath  is  half  an  hour  leisurely  walk  to  "Juggernaut."  One  can  spend  the  night 
there  in  the  bam. 

Leave  by  path  starting  between  liouse  and  barn,  which  runs  about  west,  and  becomes  a 
clear  wood  road,  and  keep  this  road,  on  the  side  of  a  brook  which  may  be  heard  on  the  right,  until 
you  come  to  the  Pole  or  high  bridge.  This  is  about  two  miles  from  Juggernaut  or  an  bourns 
walk.  The  old  trail  kept  to  the  left  of  the  brook,  but  is  covered  with  fallen  trees  from  recent 
lumbering.  So  cross  the  bridge,  turn  to  the  LEFT,  taking  an  old  lumbering  road  until  you  come 
in  sijiln  of  a  slash  where  lumbering  was  done.  Now  keep  just  outside  ol  this  and  all  slashes, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  toj>  of  the  mountain  lies  about  70  degrees  west  of  north  and  keep  work* 
ing  in  that  direction,  avoidmie  the  slashes  but  working  up  the  mountain  as  much  as  you  can.  In 
NO  CASE  GO  ovBR  THB  KIDG8.  After  an  hoar  or  so  hard  work  thro  the  woodsL  you  will  cotne 
into  dense  uncut  woods  where  the  work  is  easier,  and  soon  will  strike  the  foot  of  the  real  summit, 
where  will  be  found  old  blazed  trail,  [better  blaze  your  way  from  where  you  leave  the  road  after 
crossing  the  bridge,  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  back  cjuickly.  The  house  at  Juggernaut  is  used 
in  the  winter  by  lumbermen,  but  is  empty  in  summer.  The  house  near  the  summit,  formerly  a 
hotel,  has  been  cbsed  for  a  year  or  two.  There  are  plenty  of  springs  by  this  path  until  almost 
at  the  top.  Wondwful  panorama  from  peak:  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  Adirondack  Mts., 
tianslield  and  jay  Peak,  Connecticut  river,  Mts.  Washiojcton,  Ascutney,  Kearsaise,  Monadnock. 

^Klottnf  ^JifUtntV  Three  miles  from  Windsor  station  to  .Allen  Dudley's  or  Will  Hois- 
J^tfumn  jj^on's  farm  houses,  where  teams  are  left,  one-fourth  mile  from 

3  320  Fear  base.  Arduous,  three  mile  climb,  steadily,  sinuously  upward.  Good 

•         rtww.  well-defined  bridle  path  thru  woods,  entire  distance.  Best 

water  in  tub  at  spring  at  halfway  sign  ;  fairly  good  water  in  wells  near  the  two  large,  new  cabins 
on  north  and  south  peaks  ol  summit  ridge,  maintained,  with  the  paths,  by  Ascutney  .Mountain 
Association,  tor  public  use.  Average  time  of  ascent  two  houn.  Fairly  good  trails  on  Weathers- 
field  side  from  Frank  Proctor's,  and  on  the  Brownsville  side  from  Herb^t  Dunn's.  The  isolated 
position  affords  a  remarkable  view.  On  a  clear  day  Jay  Peak  near  Canada  line  is  seen ;  to  the 
north-east  the  White  Mountains;  east  tiftv  miles  of  the  Connecticut  river,  Mts.  Cardigan  and 
Kearsarge  and  Lake  Snnapee,  and  attunes  the  Atlantic  ( >cean  near  I'ortsniouth;  to  the  south 
Mts.  Monadnock  and  Haystack;  in  the  west  the  Green  .Mountains,  including  Mts.  Kciuino.x.  Kill- 
ington  and  Pico,  Camel's  Hump  and  Mt.  Mansfield,  and  on  a  clear  day  Uie  Adirondacks.  A 
very  complete  booklet  with  charts  is  issued  by  Frank  H.  Clark,  Secretary  of  Ascutney  Mountain 
Asaodatkm,  Windsor,  Vt 


.^ittnUUt  OFnttlttftY       I'our  miles  from  Manchester  station  by  carriage  road;  three  miles 
^mUHm  ttUHmiWA*     from  base  to  top  of  Notch  road,  which  leads  over  at  north  end,  to 
3  3T2  Pear  Sandgate.   l,«ave  teams  here  and  proceed  by  wood  road,  to  summit 

ra»T.  There  is  one  other  road,  by  Skinner  Hollow,  and  many  foot-paths. 

The  distance  up  from  village,  by  path,  is  2'.  miles.  Water  is  obtained  at  spring  on  south  end  of 
summit.  There  is  no  shelter  at  summit.  The  view  includes  the  White  Mountains,  Lake  Cham- 
plain, Hudson  River,  Bennington  Monument,  and  Stratton  Mountain. 

[CormMon  or  brM  addlUoD  Mllclttd.] 
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RATHER  A  RARt  VIEW  FROH  TME  SUM 


The  Environs  of  Lake  Nichols. 


FMOToan*»M*  St  J.  w.  Smaht. 


BY  ALICE  M.  KIMBALL. 


TO  the  needs  of  the  person  whose 
occupation  makes  a  vacation  neces- 
sary, Vermont  is  especially  adapted,  since 
its  resorts  are,  generally  speaking,  com- 
paratively modest  retreats  where  a  good 
rest,  pure  air,  and  beautiful  scenery  may 
be  had  without  the  superfluities  of  style 
and  its  consecjuent  expense.  Because,  too, 
of  the  diversity  of  its  attractions,  the  state 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  camper,  who 
frequently  pitches  his  tent  in  a  new  locality, 
thereby  securing  not  only  variety  of  land- 
scape, but  the  privilege  of  penetrating 
those  wild  solitudes,  the  virgin  beauty  of 
which  has  never  been  marred  by  the  ofifi- 
cious  meddling  of  man. 

"The  call  of  the  wild"  is  strong  in  most 
of  us.  To  dim,  half- remembered  instincts 
of  our  natures,  the  giant  boulders,  rocky 


ledges,  foaming  torrents,  and  rugged 
mountains  speak  a  magical  language. 
Favored  is  he  who  heeds  this  call !  There 
is  immediately  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
woodland  gods  an  exquisite  sixth  sense: 
that  of  relative  values.  The  scales  drop 
from  his  eyes  and  he  sees  to  what  extent 
the  gold  fnr  which  he  has  ceaselessly  striven 
is  out-weighed  by  the  (juiet  happiness  bred 
of  an  intimacy  with  Nature.  To  him, 
henceforth,  the  word  vacation  suggests  the 
absence  of  every  concomitant  of  our  breath- 
less, hurried,  noisy,  ugly,  complex  Ameri- 
can life.  He  wishes  only  to  forget  social 
cares,  business  worries,  the  clatter  of  ma- 
chinery, the  odor  of  coal  smoke,  and  the  dis- 
sonance of  rasping  human  voices  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  living — living,  as  did  his  ances- 
tors, in  a  tent  beneath  the  open  sky. 
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OF  MOUNT  N1CHOL3,  NEAR  WOODBURY. 

Persons  in  this  frame  of  mind  can  find 
the  primitive  simplicity  which  they  seek, 
if  they  come  to  northern  Woodbury  and 
encamp  in  the  country  surrounding  Lake 
Nichols. 

Here  is  nature  in  the  rough :  no  steam- 
whistle  with  its  ear-piercing  shriek  pen- 
etrates the  solemn  silence  of  the  forests; 
no  odorous,  churning  gasolene  launch 
detracts  from  the  piclures(jue  beauty  of  the 
quiet  lakes;  and  even  the  ubi(juitous  auto- 
mobile seldom  intrudes  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  green-arched  woodland  roads.  Here 
the  ear  is  neither  disturbed  by  discords 
nor  the  eye  by  architectural  monstrosities. 
The  wood-thrush  in  his  beech-tree  palace 
reigns  supreme  over  the  land. 

The  physical  features  which  give  scenic 
attractiveness  to  this  region  are  Mount 
Nichols,  Nichols  Ledge,  numerous  forested 
mountains,  and  three  lakes  that  vary  in  area. 

()ne  of  the  first  trips  taken  by  the  sum- 
mer visitor  is  to  the  summit  of  .Nit.  Nichols. 


A  grass-grown  road  leads  through  tne 
woodland  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  top, 
giving  a  person  the  option  of  walking  or 
driving.  Nature  Study  enthusiasts,  and 
those  who  are  accjuainted  with  the  delights 
of  mountain  climbing,  generally  make  the 
trip  on  foot,  .stopping  now  and  then  to 
study  some  interesting  fern  or  bird,  or  to 
gather  the  luscious  raspberries  which  grow 
in  tangled  lu.xuriance  along  the  road. 

The  vista  from  the  summit  includes  for- 
ested uplands  in  the  fore-ground;  a  large 
portion  of  the  farming  country  of  several 
towns  stretched  before  the  eye  like  a  map 
comprises  the  middle  distance.  In  the 
background,  one  proficient  in  local  geogra- 
phy can  recogni/e  the  greater  number  of 
the  important  peaks  of  northern  Vermont, 
while  mountain  ranges  of  Canada  and  the 
Adirondacks  are  visible  in  dim  blue  outline 
against  the  horizon. 

Half  of  Mt.  Nichols  has  been  swept  away 
by  some  geologic  force,  leaving  a  bare  prec- 
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ipicc  of  solid  granite,  known  as  Nichols 
Ledge.  A  glance  down  the  dizzy  height 
reveals  three  hundred  feet  of  jagged  crags, 
in  the  shelter  of  which  birds  of  prey  often 
rear  their  young.  The  ground  directly 
beneath  the  precipice  is  hidden  from  view 
by  the  gnarled  tops  of  giant  trees  which 
must  have  taken  root  in  the  rock  masses 
amid  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  cliff,  as 
long  ago  as  the  red  man  roamed  these 
picturesque  solitudes. 


Fireplace  in  the  cabin  of  Myron  Ashley,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Nichols. 

From  the  gloom  of  this  spectacle,  the 
gazer  turns  with  relief  to  the  wide  stretch 
of  country  before  him.  Delighting  the  eye 
with  their  varied  tones  of  color,  mountain 
ranges  of  different  heights  shut  in  the  land- 
scape. The  most  distant  lie  like  light  blue 
mist  along  the  sky;  a  little  nearer,  bold 
peaks  imprint  their  purple  forms  upon  the 
distant  blue.  The  purple  gradually  merges 
into  the  many-toned  green  of  the  nearer 
woodlands  that  stretch  for  miles  in  every 
direction.  Nestling  among  these  uplands, 
three  lakes  may  be  seen  which  flash  in  the 
sunlight  like  brilliant  amethysts. 

Seven  hundred  feet  below  Nichols  Ledge 
lies  Lake  Nichols,  an  irregularly  shaped 


body  of  water  six  hundred  acres  in  area. 
A  short  walk  from  the  further  side  of  this 
lake  brings  the  visitor  to  West  Long  Pond 
where  he  may  find  some  water-lilies  or 
possibly  secure  a  trout,  if  he  be  an  expert 
angler.  Enthusiastic  fishermen  generally 
make  frequent  expeditions  to  (^uart  Pond  to 
try  their  luck  for  bull-pout,  and  big  pickerel. 

A  favorite  recreation  of  nature  lovers  is 
to  climb  Mt.  Nichols  in  time  to  watch  the 
reflection  of  the  bright  sunset  clouds  in  the 
lakes  and  to  see  the  rose- purple  lights  on 
the  mountains.  If  the  moon  is  full,  the 
stay  may  be  continued  until  all  noises  of 
the  day  are  hushed,  and  the  moonlight 
casts  its  eerie  shadows  over  the  landscape. 

Because  of  its  secluded  location,  the 
country  just  described  will  probably  never 
become  a  popular  resort  and  the  region 
will  remain  in  its  primeval  simplicity  for 
the  persons  who  prefer  a  tent  in  the  forests 
to  a  palatial  hotel  in  a  fashionable  watering 
place.  To  acquaint  such  persons  with  a 
retreat  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  congenial 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 


VERnONTERS  IN  KANSAS. 

The  Vermont  Association  of  Kansas  held  its 
fourth  annual  banquet  and  suKaring-ofTon  Sat- 
urday eveniiiK,  May  23rd.  in  Mills'  Tea  Room, 
Topeka,  and  had  a  most  enjoyable  aHair. 
About  fifty  V'ermonters  were  present,  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Had 
the  evening  been  fair,  the  attendance  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  double  that  number. 

Mr.  T.  I.  Norton,  General  Attorney  of  the 
Santa  Fe  System,  from  Chicago,  was  the  hon- 
ored guest  of  the  evening  and  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Association  on  "The  Influence 
of  Vermont  on  our  National  Life,"  which  was  a 
masterly  pro<luction.  Mr.  Norton,  still  a  young 
man.  is  a  Green  Mountain  boy  who  has  risen 
by  his  own  energy  and  perseverance  to  occupy 
a  high  position  in  railroad  circles. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gleed  acted  as  toastmaster  Many 
other  Vermonters  made  short  talks,  touching 
lovingly  on  dear  old  Vermont,  the  land  of  their 
nativity. 

After  a  sumptuous  bantjuet,  the  crowning 
glory  ol  the  evening  was  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  maple  sugar  on  snow,  coming  direct  this 
spring  from  ex-Gov.  Bell's  celebrated  sugar 
place  in  Walden.  To  this  the  (ireen  Moun- 
tain boys  and  girls  did  ample  justice,  giving 
evidence  that  they  had  not  lost  their  love  for 
Vermont's  chief  pro<luct. 

The  officers  re-elected  are  President.  E.  W. 
Thompson;  .Secretary-Treasurer,  K.  M.  Kim- 
ball; E.xecutive  Committee,  Judge  A.  W.  Dana, 
H.  n.  Merriam,  A.  H.  Whiting.  R.  L  Cofran. 
C.  W.  Merriam,  I.  B.  Blazo,  .A.  A.  Robinson. 

This  Association  of  N'ermonters  includes  in 
its  membership  some  of  the  leading  professional 
and  bu.siness  men  of  the  city. 


MS 

What  Keith  Found  Out 

•V  JESSIK  L.  BIIITTeN. 


A  ND  you're  going  lo  the  lake  for 
three  whole  days  to  fish.  Warren  ?*  * 

The  small  boy  thus  addressed  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  crossed  his  ieet  on 
the  piazza  railing. 

"Yes.  for  three  whole  days."  gazing 

complacently  at  the  other  small  boy  sit- 
ting by  his  side.  *' Mr.  Pettingill  is  go- 
ing to  lake  nie." 

**  You're  awful  lucky."  Keith  congratu- 
lated him.  "Won't  it  be  great?"  Anil 
he  scufled  his  feet  restlessly  on  the  piazza 
floor. 

•  *  What  makes  M  r .  Pettingill  take  you  ?' ' 

he  questioned,  curious! \'. 

**  Why.  he  and  m^  sister  .Myra  are  en- 
gaged. Isn't  your  sister  engaged  to  any- 
bod\-  ?  I've  seen  her  riding  with  Mr. 
Cambridge  in  his  automobile,  and  I 
thought  they  looked  engaged." 

"I  don't  know.  He  comes  to  see  her 
and  stays  real  late  some  nights." 

"Well,  you  just  find  out  about  it," 
sagely  advised  Warren.  "1  know  Mr. 
Cambridge  will  go,  for  he  belongs  to  Mr. 
Pettingill  s  club,  and  all  the  club  fellows 
are  going.  I  just  w  ish  you  could  go  ;  I 
should  have  a  good  deal  better  time  if  vou 
did." 

"  How  am  I  going  to  find  run  I  don't 
want  to  ask  Mildred  right  out,  and  I  don't 
believe  sheM  tell  me  if  I  did." 

' '  Couldn't  you  kind  of  hang  around  the 
parlor  door,  and  hear  what  they  say  ?  Or 
if  you  could  be  somewhere  and  see  them 
when  he  goes  away  you  could  find  out 
easy  as  anything.  If  they're  engaged, 
he  !1  kiss  her  ;  if  they're  not,  he'll  just 
hold  her  hand  and  look  as  if  he  wanted  to. ' ' 

Keith  looked  doubtful. 

"He  stays  pretty  late,  and  I'm  always 
asleep  when  he  goes.  If  I  did  find  out 
that  wouldn' t  make  him  ask  me,  would  it  ? " 

**  If  he's  any  kind  of  a  fellow  and  you 
go  at  him  right  it  would,"  asserted  War- 
ren. "Just  tell  him  you  want  to  go  aw- 
fully, and  tdl  him  Mr.  Pettingill  is  going 
to  take  me,  and  that  he's  so  good  to  me 
all  the  dme  I'd  do  most  anythiim^  for 
him." 

"  I  don't  believe  I'd  dare  to  tell  him 
that.  I  don't  feel  very  much  acijuainted 
with  him  'cause  I  never  go  in  the  parlor 
when  he's  there.  ' 


•* That's  just  the  reason  he  doesn't  ever 
take  you  an3rwhere,  probably.  Vou  just  get 
acquainted  with  him,  and  have  your  share 
of  the  fun." 

Warren  spoke  with  a  confident  air,  ^and 
his  words  carried  conviction  to  Keith's 
despondent  heart  .After  Warren  went 
home  Keith  sat  on  the  piazza  for  a  long 
time  thinking.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  if  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  tishing  party. 
He  decided  what  he  would  do  the  Aext 
time  Mr.  Cambridge  called. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  the  door 
bell  rang,  and  Mr.  Cambridge  was  admit- 
ted. Keith,  peeping  cautiously  through 
the  dining-room  portieres,  made  sure  of 
his  man.  Fortune  seemed  to  favor  htm. 
His  father,  a  busy  physician,  was  called 
away,  his  mother  was  much  interested  in 
embroidering  a  linen  shirt  waist,  and  hi^ 
twelvc-year'Old  sister  Muriel  was  spending 
the  night  with  a  friend. 

At  hal:  past  eight  Keith  went  to  his 
room  alone.  He  knew  that  about  nine  his 
mother  would  come  to  his  room  to  see  if 
he  was  all  right  and  asleep.  He  was  un- 
used to  deceit,  anci  it  was  sometime  before 
he  decided  to  put  his  little  night  shirt  on 
over  his  clothes  and  lie  down  as  though 
ready  for  the  night's  sleep.  He  did  not 
fdgn  sleep  when  bis  mother  came  in.  but 
lay  there  with  the  spread  drawn  up  under 
his  chin  wondering  if  she  would  notice 
that  his  clothes  were  not  in  the  chair  by 
the  bed  as  usual.  Perhaps  her  mind  was 
still  busy  with  her  embroidery  stitches,  for 
she  did  not  notice  the  absence  of  his 
clothes,  and  after  a  few  minutes  she  bade  him 
a  loving  good  night  and  went  to  her  room. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Keith  to  keep 
awake  after  that.  He  sat  up  in  bed.  V>iit 
even  then  he  found  himself  nodding  and 
dangerously  near  the  land  of  dreams.  Af- 
ter a  valient  tight  with  the  sand  man  he 
stepped  out  of  bed,  and  opening  his  cham- 
ber door  he  looked  out.  It  was  dark  in 
the  upper  hall,  excepting  a  g^immtf  of 
light  which  came  from  the  lower  rooms. 
^^e  pulled  off  the  white  outer  garment 
which  he  had  so  lately  donned,  and  tip« 
toed  out  into  the  hall.  He  thought  that 
his  shoes  made  a  good  deal  of  noise,  so  he 
sat  down  and  took  them  off.    Then  he 
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leaned  over  the  balustrade  and  looked 
down  the  stairs.  He  could  hear  a  faint 
murmur  of  voices,  and  once  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge and  Mildred  laughed  as  though 
much  amused. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  Keith  before 
the  sounds  from  the  parlor  gave  evidence 
that  Mr.  Cambridge  was  thinking  of  tak- 
ing his  departure.  Then  the  two  young 
"people  came  out  into  the  hall,  and  Keith 
could  see  that  the  tall  handsome  young 
man  had  his  arm  around  Mildred.  They 
paused  directly  under  the  chandelier  and 
the  tall  young  man  bent  his  head  so  low 
that  his  dark  mustache  touched  .Mildred's 
beautifully  rounded  cheek. 

"They  be!  They  be!"  Keith  mur- 
mured under  his  breath. 

He  leaned  far  over  the  balustrade  to  see 
what  would  happen  next,  and  one  of  his 
shoes  which  he  had  been  holding  under  his 
arm  slipped  away  from  him  and  clattered 
down  the  stairs. 

It  seemed  to  Keith  that  never,  even  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  had  he  heard  a  noise  so 
terrific,  so  far-reaching  as  the  noise  of  that 
shoe  on  the  stairs.  The  young  people  in 
the  hall  stood  for  a  moment  too  surprised 
to  move,  staring  at  the  shoe  :  then  Mil- 
dred looked  up  the  stairway  and  saw  the 
pale,  frightened  face  looking  down  at  them. 

"Keith!"  Mildred's  voice  had  never 
sounded  like  that  before  when  she  spoke 
to  her  small  brother,  "If  this  shoe  be- 
longs to  you,  come  down  and  get  it." 

He  was  too  humble  to  think  of  disobey- 
ing, and  so,  the  most  crestfallen  of  sinners, 
he  came  meekly  down  the  stairs. 


"What  does  this  mean,  sir?  Are  you 
in  the  habit  of  standing  in  the  upper  hall 
whenever  I  have  company?"  demanded 
Mildred. 

"  I  never,  never  did  it  before,"  tearfully 
protested  Keith,  "  but  Warren  said  he  was 
going  fishing  with  Mr,  Pettingill,  '  cause 
he  was  engaged  to  Myra,  and  he  thought 
you  and  Mr.  Cambridge  were  going  fish- 
ing— no,  1  mean  were  engaged,  and  if  he 
kissed  you  good  night  you  were,  and  if  I 
found  out  about  it  perhaps  1  could  go  with 
him,  and  I  wanted  to  go  awfully,  and  I 
didn't  think  'twould  do  any  hurt,  and  I — " 
Keith  could  say  no  more ;  he  leaned 
against  the  hall  tree,  and  burying  his  face 
in  Mr.  Cambridge's  new  rain  coat  cried  as 
though  his  heart  would  break. 

Then  Mr.  Cambridge  went  to  Keith  and 
put  his  arms  around  him  in  the  most  com- 
forting way. 

"  It's  all  right  my  boy,"  he  assured  him. 
' '  We  shall  be  the  best  of  friends  when  we 
know  each  other  a  little  better.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  you  accompany  me  on  the 
fishing  trip.   Shake  hands  on  it  old  fellow, ' ' 

And  Keith,  smiling  through  his  tears 
shook  hands, 

"There,  dear,"  smiled  Mildred,  "go 
up  stairs  to  your  room." 

The  following  Thursday  morning  two 
young  men,  each  accompanied  by  a  small 
boy,  joined  the  crowd  waiting  at  the  sta- 
tion for  the  up  train.  Each  of  the  young 
men  looked  at  the  other's  small  compan- 
ion, then  their  eyes  met,  and  both  laughed 
heartily. 
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The  Stress  of  Living. 

This  is  the  age  of  severe  competition  among 

tnen.  The  desire  to  appear  as  well  as  otits' 
wealthier  neiKtiJ>or  re?;ults  in  constant  strife  to 
earn  money  to  f>.iy  1  li's.  Not  one  minute  is 
wasted  in  the  larger  mercantile  houses.  The 

Eroprietor  dares  not  lay  down  his  burden  during 
usiness  hours.  Everything  must  be  kept  up 
to  concert  pitch.  That  the  situation  is  now 
acute  may  be  seen  from  three  examples:  many 
firms  are  seeking  control  of  help  against  dissi- 
.patkm  out  of  hours,  which  unfits  fiir  duty;  a 
cocpontioa  in  Vermout  Ibrbids  its  men  mem- 
bership in  local  fire  companies;  the  Boston 
Merchant's  .Association  protests  against  circus, 

Koiice  and  school  parades  in  congested  streets 
ecduse  trathc  is  held  up  and  a  heavy  tax  im- 
posed on  employers  by  idleness  of  equipment 
.and  employes.  Some  will  laugh  at  this.  But 
such  action  is  necessary  by  the  situation.  When 
supposedly  well  to  do  business  firms  nui<;t  elimi- 
nate the  sliKlUest  chance  ol  outside  interference 
things  have  got  down  close.  Where,  in  the 
druggie  for  existence,  can  the  working  man 
see  nope  for  a  bettering  of  his  condition  ? 

We  must  get  on  the  back  track,  learn  to  stifle 
envy  of  our  neij;libors,  and  live  plainly  if  we 
would  ever  attain  a  degree  of  rest  from  toil. 
Most  life  today  is  on  a  false  basis.    Even  the 

Eretended  rich  seek  luxury  whilst  tradesmen's 
ills  are  unpaid.  The  Elysian  hope  of  seven 
hcnr';  :i  (Jay  and  a  reasonable  prii  e  for  com- 
niouiUcs  will  never  appear  while  we  strive  for 
that  which  is  mantfesUy  untenable  lor  people  of 
our  station. 

The  Penalty  of  Indifference. 

It  appears  a  fact  that  the  many  disastrous 
fires  of  the  recent  past  are  the  penalty  of  our 
lack  of  insistence  that  things  be  well  and 

-thoroughly  done.  Neglect  to  stand  by  the 
heater  until  time  to  close  the  draft,  lack  of  pre- 
caution to  remove  litter  to  a  sate  distance  from 
snapping  sparks,  the  dropping  of  lighted 
matches  anywhere,  lack  of  inspection  of  chim- 
neys.  pipes  and  wires  and  too  little  knowledge 
of  the  inflammability  of  oils  and  gases  under 
certain  conditions,  result  in  many  a  smoking;  ruin. 

Not  far  from  this  either  is  the  admission  of 
railroad  officials  that  accidents  are  uncontroll- 

■4lbly  on  the  incrca.se  despite  every  mechanical 
precaution.  The  mind  of  today  is  not  receiving 
a  sufficiency  of  methodical  training.  Fire, 
wreck  and  disaster  are  but  the  expected  result. 
Thousands  uf  dollars  may  be  swept  away  by  the 
smallest  act  of  carelessness.  It  is  now  stated 
that  the  fire  loss  is  annualljr  larger  than  the 
expenditure  for  new  construction.  **  Early  aiid 

■gmvldciit  tear  Is  the  niother  of  safety.** 


Mansfield  Motintain. 

His  nose  is  turned  toward  the  sky ; 
Does  he  to  heaven  lift  up  his  eye 

In  silent  prayer? 
Or  on  his  back  supinely  lie 
hi  deep  tlespair  ^' 

Another  thing  I  Win  would  know, 
Oh,  who  the  mystery  can  show  ! 
When  weeping  sore  from  many  woes. 
What  kind  of  kerchief  wipes  hw  nos^  ? 


And  then  that  long  and  rugged  chin~ 
Was  it  e'er  uridened  by  a  gnni 
Oh.  who  can  tell  I 
And  has  he  tongue  and  teeth  within 

Its  rocky  cell? 

Again  has  no  one  ever  heard 
Whether  he  shaves  or  wears  his  beard  ? 
I'd  give  onc'half  my  store  of  tin 
To  see  a  barber  shave  his  chin  I 

—^aram  Webster, 

The  Need  of  Industrial  Trstning. 

Unquestionably  there  are  more  dullards  in 
business  employ  today  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Bright,  ambitious, 
earnest  working  lads  are  a  rarity.  Establish 
manual  training  Kchools  to  ofiset  the  lax  disci- 
pline of  our  present  school  system  and  teach 
the  boy  to  do  worthily.  And  don't  merely  talk 
about  it  We  can't  anbrd  to  wait  much  longer. 
Do  sotnething  toward  tii'.  movement  }  ■  '  r-ielt. 
Strive  to  interest  the  school  i)oard  of  your  town, 
that  two  days  a  week  may  be  set  apart  for  the 
work.  If  there  is  a  new  Vermont  it  will  be 
what  outsiders  make  it  unless  we  wake  up. 
The  next  I.e^^islature  should  give  tis  n  state 
official  with  system,  authority  an<l  means  to 
organize  this  work  as  has  fjecn  done  for  unity 
in  suj)ervision  of  schools. 

Can  We  Change  the  Custom? 

Only  eleven  of  245  members  in  the  last  House 
had  been  returned  to  the  Legislature  by  their 
constituents  This  is  a  serious  mistake  Im- 
mediate and  general  action  by  such  an  asscju- 
bly  is  impossible.  The  t'lrsi  nu  nth  is  spent  in 
"breaking  the  ice"  and  getting  acquainted 
unless  by  chance  some  "hedgehog  bill "  comes 
up  early  in  which  all  may  puticipate.  Nearly 
all  business  is  jammed  through  the  second 
month.  The  practice  of  handing  the  office  of 
representative  around  is  an  expensive  one  for 
Vermont.  So  also  are  the  receptions,  banquets 
and  functions  of  the  opening  weeks  of  the  ses> 
sion,  which  unfit  the  agents  of  the  people  for 
duty.  $70,000  to  make  and  unmake  the  laws! 
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A  dozen  capable  men  legislate  in  the  face  ol  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  untried  represen- 
tatives. 

The  Advance  of  Cool  Cooking. 

The  average  V'ermonter  requires  not  only 
to  be  shown  but  innovations  must  be  considered 
before  adoption.  Hence  we  expect  Vermont 
will  be  slow  to  adopt  the  new  denatured  alcohol 
burners  for  cooking.  These  stoves  have  long 
been  in  use  among  European  peoples  and  a 
Oerman  make  is  now  generally  ootainable  here. 
In  enamel  finish  a  single  burner  costs  $3.50, 
a  double  burner,  $S-  nickel  (very  attrac- 
tive i  a  single  burner  costs  $3.50,  a  double  bur- 
ner $7.  The  stove  is  simple,  sale,  odorless, 
clean  and  efficient,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It 
is  ready  in  half  a  minute,  and  can  be  used  on 
top  of  the  kitchen  stove  or  on  the  table.  A 
double  burner  weighs  si.x  pounds.  The  expense 
of  operation  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  gasoline 


or  kerosene.  Denatured  alcohol  cost.s  about 
50  cents  a  gallon  at  present.  A  quart  of  alcohol 
supplies  two  burners  five  or  six  hours  with  mod- 
erate flame. 

The  greatest  feature,  however,  is  yet  to  be 
shown.  A  man  appreciates  simplicity,  glitter 
and  immediate  results — the  stove  is  like  the 
mechanical  helps  he  has  at  the  shop,  and  he 
enjoys  getting  up  every  morning  to  start  the 
breakfast.  He  skims  the  cream,  learns  to  make 
good  coffee,  takes  it  upon  himself  to  turn  and 
clean  the  new  food-chopper  {  also  simple  and 
nickel-plated)  or  will  don  an  apron  and  wash 
dishes,  with  a  cheerfulness  never  expected. 
He  even  promises  to  buy  a  fireless  cooker, 
which  will  bake,  boil  or  roast  anything  from 
popovers  to  beans  over  night  after  iLs  innards 
are  "het  up"  on  this  stove.  I>o  you  want  the 
address  of  this  god-send  to-the  household  the 
stove,  not  the  man?)  Send  a  stamp  and  we'll 
give  it  you. 


SQUAnE  TAIL,  OR  NATIVE  BROOK  TROUT  OF  VERMONT. 

Years  ago  the  square  tail  trout  was  abundant  in  many  ponds  of  the  state.  He  averaged  twelve 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  a  pound.  A  fishing  boat  would  have  many  poles  and  short  lines  out 
and  when  the  fish  began  to  bite  there  was  something  doing  Hooks  couldn't  be  baited  fast  enough 
to  attend  to  the  poles  as  the  tips  went  down.  The  square  tail  is  a  vigorous  fellow  who  doesn't  hesi- 
tate when  he  wants  a  wriggling  worm  and  he  means  business  from  start  to  finish.  You  don't  ques- 
tion that  you  have  a  bite.  You  know  it.  And  he  is  the  handsomest,  most  graceful  fish  below  or 
above  the  surface.  His  are  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  He  haunts  the  clear,  cold  brooks  and  ponds, 
under  shadowy  banks  and  bridges,  in  rippling  shallows  and  seething  pools,  inshore  bays  where  bot- 
tom plants  grow  and  in  the  shadow  of  anchored  sailing  craft.  He  is  a  homey  fellow — a  regular  bash- 
ful Vermonter.    And  such  eating.    Out  with  his  backbone  and  all  other  bones  come  with  it. 

With  the  introduction  of  larger  trout  from  the  great  lakes  the  square  tail  almost  disappeared  in 
many  ponds.  The  lakers  multiplied  and  grew  and  ate  up  the  natives.  You  mightn't  get  a  square  tail 
in  amonth's  fishing.  Then  more  people  got  on  to  the  "how"  of  catching  "lakers,"  a  bottom  fishi 
and  they  have  been  pretty  well  dragged  out. 

The  square  uil  is  coming  to  the  front  again  to  the  delight  of  our  fishermen,  and  we  hope  will 
never  again  be  missing  from  Vermont  ponds. 

The  specimen  here  pictured  was  a  large  one,  caught  in  Corey  Pond,  Eden,  by  Walter  H.  Isham 
of  Morrisville.  Weight  3  pounds  and  2  ounces,  20  inches  long,  4V  inches  in  depth.  The  fish  was, 
in  truth,  "a  whopper."  He  was  caught  from  off  the  pier  at  8  p.  m.,  in  about  ten  inches  of  water,  and 
took  about  ten  minutes  to  land.    Photo,  by  Bcntley,  Morrisville. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Tourist. 

Vermont  is  becoming  a  recoRniz»;d  pleasure 
{ground  for  autoists.  Our  roads  on  ihe  whole 
are  wide,  well  drained  and  graded  and  well 
cared  for.  The  effect  ot  a  supervising  mind  is 
apparent.  Road  Commissioners  were  never 
more  in  earnest.  Mud  holes  are  being  filled 
with  stone  from  old  wal's,  effort  is  made  to 
replace  sandy  roads  with  gravel  and  clay,  and 
dangerous  crossings  are  being  rapidly  elimi- 
nated. In  many  parts  of  the  state  where  roads 
are  wide  the  auto  is  regarded  equitably.  The 
thing  has  come  to  stay.  More  than  fifteen 
hundre^l  are  owned  in  Vermont  and  cars  from 
other  states  are  seen  daily.  Horses  have  be- 
come admirably  accustomed  to  the  machines. 
In  mountainous  portions,  where  roads  are  nar- 
row and  hedged  in  by  bush  and  ledge  it  is  dif- 
ferent. There  the  auto  intrudes,  and  the  timid 
dare  iK>t  venture  forth  by  team.  Every  traveled 
road  should  be  widened  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, brush  cut  at  the  curves  and  guide  boards 
placed  at  forks  of  the  road.  We  have  grand, 
varied  and  e.xquisilely  colored  scenes  at  every 
turn.  Nature  has  done  her  best  in  Vermont 
and  a  ride  across  countrj-  is  a  revelation.  The 
more  tourists  traverse  our  state  the  more  salable 
village  and  farm  property  and  the  sooner  we 
shall  have  numerous  fine  hotels,  distributing 
the  cash  of  wealthy  summer  visitors  instead  of 
the  rush  of  passing  autos  whose  occupants  tear 
madly  across  the  state  to  reach  some  of  the 
tew  hotels  worthy  of  their  patronage.  There  is 
need  of  a  trunk  line  up  each  side  of  the  state 
and  three  across  to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
traffic.  They  are  making  such  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Do  you  like  to  have  it  said  grass  grows 
in  the  ruts  at  a  point  in  the  route  now  followed  f 
The  roads  radiating  from  every  considerable 
center  should  be  of  permanent  material,  stone, 
topped  with  gravel  or  hard  pan,  put  down  with 
a  steam  roller.  Think  what  an  advantage  in 
such  a  spring  as  this  year  when  most  roads 
were  the  worst  in  the  memory  of  man.  Traffic 
follows  the  best  roads.  The  guide-books  tell 
the  story  and  the  poorer  routes  are  shunned. 


WHEN  KORTH  WINDS  BRISKLY  BLOW. 


A  Brief  flemorial  of  James  K.  Lynde. 


Died:  in  Battle  Creek.  Mich..  January  25. 
1908,  James  K.  Lynde  of  Williamstown,  Vt. 
aged  56  years. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Lynde  Vermont  loses  one 
of  its  representative  ciii/ens  and  Williamstown 
one  who  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  town,  materially,  socially  and  other- 
wise ;  one  who  always  stood  ready  to  aid  in 
every  good  cause  and  whose  voice  was  alwavs 
on  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 

Mr.  Lynde  was  a  native  of  Williamstown  and 
had  practically  always  made  that  place  his 
home.  He  had  large  business  interests  which 
he  conducted  with  marked  financial  ability  and 
won  an  enviable  reputation  for  fairness  and 
integrity  in  all  his  dealings.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Congregational  church,  where 
his  advice  and  helping  hand  will  be  greatly  missed 

In  politics  Mr  Lynde  was  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican and  one  who  advocated  broad  and  liberal 
measures.  He  represented  Williamstown  in 
the  legislature  of  1894  and  was  one  of  its  hard- 
working and  active  members.  He  had  recently 
been  looked  upon  for  higher  honors  and  had 
his  life  and  health  been  spared  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Orange  county  would  have  called 
for  his  services  as  a  senator. 

^Tufiit  note  tf)e  fiJuffering  of  tfjc 
bockeb  f)or£(e. 

Wearing  high  heels  ?  Have  a  couple  of  "lifts" 
taken  off  and  note  the  resultant  suppleness  of 
step,  erect  carriage  and  gain  in  strength  at  the 
close  of  day.    A  half  inch  heel  is  high  enough. 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Orator 
and  Statesman. 

■v  His  Cousin.  ALICE  FISKC. 

STEPHEN  Arnold  Douglas.  "Little  Giant." 
was  born  April  23.  1S13  at  Brandon.  \'er- 
monl.  the  son  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  and 
Sarah  Fiske.  his  wife.  He  received  the  greater 
part  of  his  education  in  his  native  town,  but 
completed  his  schooling  at  the  Canandaigua 
Academy.  N.  Y..  reading  law  there  and  show- 


STEPHEN  ARNOLD  DOUGLAS. 

ing  great  proficiency,  both  in  his  classical  and 
his  Ifgal  stiidifs.  At  this  age  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  politics  and  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
having  previously  removed  to  Illinois,  he 
astonished  his  hearers  with  his  speeches.  Boy 
he  looked  and  boy  he  was,  almost  diminutive 
in  physical  stature,  but  an  enthusiastic  sup- 

Eorter  of  President  Jackson's  policy  on  the 
ank  <;uestion.  And  in  an  h«jiir's  speech  at  a 
mass  meeting,  Douglas  so  discomfited  the  op- 
posed resolutions  that  he  swept  his  audience 
by  storm  and  they  bore  him  on  their  shoulders 
out  of  the  room  and  around  the  public  s<|uare. 
He  was  the  "Little  Giant"  Irom  that  day  and 


his  speech  became  a  Democratic  tradition. 
He  became  an  eminent  statesman.  His  first 
great  speech  in  Congress  in  1.S43  established  his 
reputation  as  an  orator.  He  defended  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  on  the  ground  of  abstract 
right,  supported  President  Polk  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  ooposed  the  VVilmot  Proviso  in 
1846  Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1.S47,  he  was  no 
less  distinguished.  Mr.  Clay's  Omnibus  Bill 
being  made  up  of  five  separate  measures  previ- 
ouslv  introduced  by  him.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1852.  In  1S5S.  he  and  Lincoln,  the  two  "rivals" 
stumped  the  state  of  Illinois  together,  Lincoln 
losing  his  election  in  the  Legislature.  Douglas 
was  one  of  the  four  candidates  for  President  in 
1S60.  but  was  defeated  by  his  "rival"  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Ah.  but  there  was  a  true  dignity  and  a  true 
patriotism  in  hisappeal  tohis  maddened couniry- 
men.  not  to  lift  their  hands  against  the  Union 
their  fathers  made. 

"  \V<H)dman  ttpurc  thai  tree 
Touch  not  a  single  lvoug;h." 

Many  an  old  soldier  of  the  Confederacy, 
scarred  with  the  wounds  received  at  Bull  Run, 
looking  backward  over  the  years  between,  to 
their  youth  which  they  sacrificed  in  that  ill- 
starred  cause,  remembered  as  they  remembered 
nothing  else  of  the  whole  \ear  of  revolution, 
that  last  plea  of  Douglas  for  the  old  party,  the 
old  constitution,  the  old  Union. 

His  bearing  toward  Lincoln  was  generous 
and  manly,  when  Lincoln,  rising  to  pronounce 
his  first  inaugural  address,  looked  about,  awk- 
wardly, for  a  place  to  bestow  his  hat,  that  he 
might  adjust  his  glasses  to  read  those  noble 
paragraphs,  Douglas  came  forward  and  took  it 
from  his  hand.  The  graceful  courtesy  won  him 
praise:  and  that  was  his  attitude  toward  the 
new  administration.  The  day  Sumter  was  fired 
on  he  went  to  the  President  to  otler  his  help 
and  council.  He  died  in  1861  immediately 
after  the  secession  of  the  seven  confederate 
states.  His  last  words  to  his  sons  were.  "Sup- 
ixjrt  the  United  States  Constitution." 


THE  DOUGLAS  HOME  IN  BRANDON. 

And  over  there,  released  from  that  coarse 
clay  which  prisoned  him.  we  companion  him 
forever  with  the  gentle  and  epic  Master  of  older 
lands.  And  his  splendid  energy  and  the  good 
end  he  made  will  be  Stephen  A.  Douglas' 
brightest  record  in  the  sunset  of  his  life's  story 
when  told  to  its  end. 
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A  New  England  Adventure  of  Early  Days. 

•V  UUAN  SCAHLC. 


EZRA  Ball  moved  his  family  to  Granville.  Vt, 
from  Massachusells  in  ihr  l:il!t-r  part  of  the 
€ighletnlh  century.  The  town  ol  (iraiiville 
oHered  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  every 
woman  with  a  family,  who  would  settle  within 
its  limits.  Mrs.  Ball  accepted  the  appropriation; 
and  their  new  life  began  amid  the  many  hard- 
ships. Not  only  were  the  inhabitants  exposed 
to  the  usual  trials  of  pioneer  life,  but  to  tht- 
depredations  of  wild  animals,  also.  As  the 
region  became  more  settled,  bands  of  men  were 
frequently  collected  for  the  purpose  of  extenni* 
nating  these.  Armed  men  were  stationed  a 
short  distance  apart,  in  a  circle  surrriindin).:  .1 
mountain.  Slowly  they  would  advanct-  narrow- 
ing the  circumference.  If  perchance  a  bear  was 
seen  in  the  center,  word  was  shouted  from  one 
to  another  around  the  mountain.  **  Bear  in  the 
ring.  Let  the  word  go  round '■  Then  all  eyes 
were  alert.  Guns  were  grasped  eagerly.  Each 
man  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  liis  extt- rmi- 
nator.  Slowly  but  surely,  Bruin  was  cornered, 
and  if  possible,  secured  as  booty. 

Years  passed  swiftly,  and  one  daughter  of  the 
Balls*  was  united  in  marriage  to  a  resident  of 
Granville,  Joseph  Patrick,  an  estimable  young 
man,  who  was  town-clerk,  there,  for  forty-three 
years.  Their  home  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  White  River  valley,  uid  upon  n  terrace 
which  rested  on  a  slope  above  the  farming: 
lands  that  adjoined  the  river  The  road  which 
led  from  it  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
rugged  cliff,  on  the  other  was  a  deep  forge 
through  which  flowed  a  small  river. 

Joseph  Patrick  left  his  home  early  one  mom- 
mi:  to  go  to  a  neighboring  settlement  on  busi- 
ncsb.  1  shall  be  home  early,"  he  said,  to  his 
wife.  Bidding  her  an  aHectionate  good-bye.  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  briskly  up  the 
mountain.  The  (Hily  means  of  travel  was  on 
horse  or  foot,  as  the  roads  were  but  narrow 
paths. 

Towards  evening,  as  he  bad  iu>t  n  tiirnetl, 
Mrs.  Tatrick  grew  uneasy  about  her  husband  s 
safety.  She  peered  anxiously  out  of  the  win- 
dow. As  it  was  fall  and  the  trees  had  dropped 
their  foliage,  she  could  see  far  up  the  mountain. 
She  became  more  and  nmre  alarmed  as  the 
hours  passed,  and  uouKl  iiave  started  out  to 
meet  hini,  ha<l  not  tfu  ir  babe  claiineil  her  care. 
The  narrow  foot-path  he  must  follow,  was  a 
hazardotts  route;  and  terrible  wild  creatures 
were  often  seen  lurking  near  She  anxiously 
paced  the  tloor,  pausing  often  to  gaze  with 
Strained  sight  upward  ..Uihk  tlie  ttiDuntain trail. 

Her  husband,  in  the  meantime  had  left  the 
settlement  much  later  than  he  had  planned; 
and  it  was  with  misgiving  that  he  had  mounted 
his  horse  to  return.  He  looked  to  ascertain  if 
his  trusty  rifle  was  ready  for  use;  and  resolved 
to  keep  an  outlook  for  all  kind  of  marauders. 
Oftentimes  those  >  t  the  human  race  were  not 
the  least  to  be  dreaded. 

A  faint  moon  but  poorly  lighted  his  pathway 
where  a  mis-step  seemed  certain  death;  but  his 
horse  was  sure  of  foot,  and  accustomed  to 
mountain  climbing.  He  had  ascended  the  last 


elevation;  and  as  he  neared  bis  home  be  felt 

"ienire  in  the  oft  traversed  way.  He  was  already 
antu  ipatmg  the  home  arrival,  when  hi«:  reverie 
was  (iist\irlie<i  by  a  loud  snort  from  hiv  horse. 
He  peered  forward.  A  huge  form,  plainU'  a 
bear,  was  approaching  in  the  descending  root* 
path.  It  seemed  sure  death  to  proceed,  and 
equally  as  futile  to  attempt  escape.  Mr.  Pat- 
rick reached  with  trembling  fingers  §0C  bis rifle; 
but  the  bear  was  close  upon  him. 

The  horse,  now  thoroughly  frightened,  g-ive 
a  sidewise  leap,  ere  he  could  be  restrained.  His 
feet  slipped  on  the  dry  earth,  made  crumbKng 
by  the  nntumn's  drought,  and  both  horse  and 
rider  went  roilmg  down  the  precipice.  Its 
side  was  barren  o?  objects  to  prevent  their  per- 
ilous descent;  but  both  were  probably  unoxi- 
scious  before  they  reached  the  bottom.  For- 
tunately the  stream  was  now  but  a  rippling 
brook.  In  a  month,  the  rains  would  swell  it 
into  a  rushing  torrent. 

Mr.  Patrick  had  no  idea  how  long  he  lay  in- 
sensible; but  he  finally  became  aware  that  he 
had  a  personal  being  which  was  trying  to  assert 
itself.  Gradually  he  recollected  what  had  oc- 
curred. Moving  his  head  as  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  he  saw  in  a  mangled  heap  the  form  ol 
his  faith  ful  beast.  Striving  with  all  his  strength, 
hereised  himselftoasittiiwposture.  Tbee^nt 
was  too  great;  and  he  fell  bacic  insensible. 
Several  times  he  recovered;  but  to  swoon  as  he 
endeavored  to  rise.  Finally  his  determination 
Conquered;  and  he  sat  erect;  but  to  learn  that* 
because  of  some  severe  injury  he  could  not  rise 
to  his  feet.  Accepting  the  situation,  he  dragrged 
himself  to  the  side  of  his  horse,  the  poor  animal 
was  dead.  Then  he  realised  how  desperate 
was  his  condition.  There  was  hut  one  dunce. 
I  le  could  get  help  only  by  craw  ling  over  the 
ground  on  hanas  and  knees,  until  he  reached 
the  first  settlement,  the  home  of  his  nearest 
neighbor.  Slowly  he  moved  along  over  the 
nnev(  n  ground.  Fvery  effort  caused  him  ir 
tense  suffering.  When  he  was  tempted  to  give 
up  in  despair,  thoi^ts  of  the  bear,  which 
might  still  be  lurking  near,  would  impel  him  to 
proceed.  Then  he  would  crawl  feebly  along, 
resting  often  to  gain  further  strengtli;  but 
always  fearful  lest  the  bear  should  (  ome  upon 
him  as  he  hi\  (ii->ahled  Finall\  r.uiiiliar  ob- 
jects seen  by  the  light  of  the  moon  Irom  which 
the  clouds  had  departed,  encouraged  htm  to 
think  he  was  lessening  the  distance  to  safety. 

Just  as  dawn  lighted  the  settlement,  an  ex- 
hausted form  crdwied  to  the  threshold  of  the 

cottage.  A  slight  sound  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  newly  arisen  inmates.  They  opened  the 
door  .iiiii  i(.i;n(i  the  vinconscious  person  of  Mr. 
Patrick  lying  outside.  Willing  hands  brouijht 
him  in,  and  restoratives  were  applied.  Mis 
anxious  wife  was  summoned,  and  arrived  before 
he  regainetl  his  senses.  It  was  weeks  before 
Ins  health  im|>r(tved;  and  it  is  said  he  never  en> 
tirely  recovered  trom  the  shock. 

The  main  facts  ot  the  above  .story  arc  true,  and  liuppcned 
to  the  gr«at.(;mndiMh«rr  nf  tlw  writer. 
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The  Saving  of  Waste  Material. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  average 
reader  has  practically  no  idea  of  the  immense 
saving  made  nowadays  of  the  materials  which 
were  formerly  considered  of  no  account  and 
which  were  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

We  have  in  mind  one  waste  product  which  is 
always  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
almost  every  household  and  one  which  the 
housekeeper  was  only  too  glad  to  throw  away — 
we  refer  to  Bones. 

As  everybody  knows,  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  bones  were  in  most  cases  thrown  out  any- 
Mrhere  to  bleach  and  decay,  no  eflort  being  used 
to  save  them.  The  only  point  was  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  as  easily  and  quickly  as  possible. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  raw  bone  contains 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  ammonia  and  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  if  properly 
handled,  i«  a  very  valuable  fertilizing  agent. 

Bones  are  now  carefully  saved  and  when 
ground  up  into  a  fine  flour,  are  used  in  large 
tjuantities  by  florists,  landscape  gardeners,  etc. 
as  a  fertilizer.  By  mi.xing  this  bone  flour  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
potash,  ashes,  acid  phosphate  or  certain  other 
materials,  it  can  be  made  into 
those  complete  fertilizers  which 
are  now  regarded  absolutely 
essential  in  supplementing  the 
often  scant  supply  of  manure 
which  the  farmer  is  able  to  save. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  this  bone  flour  is  ground 
at  Hyde  F'ark  every  year  by  C.  S. 
Page  and  by  him  sold  to  florists, 
market  gardeners,  and  farmers 
Probably  everybody  has  noticed 
Mr.  Page's  bone  advertisements, 
"A  Chance  for  Boys  to  Make  a 
Dollar."  which  appear  in  almost 
every  paper  in  Vermont. 

He  pays  for  these  bones  sixty 
cents  per  hundred,  if  dry,  and 
pays  the  freight  from  any  Vermont 
railroad  station,  if  shipped  in 
quantities  of  200  pounds  or  more, 
and  we  are  told  that  there  are 
lots  of  thrifty  boys  who  earn  their 
spending  money  by  gathering  up 
these  bones.  The  bones  do  not 
have  to  be  clean  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  taken  from  the  hog-yard 
does  not  make  them  objectionable 
if  they  are  dry  and  they  can  be 
shipped  in  old  sacks,  old  ba^s, 
old  barrels —  indeed,  anything 
that  will  hold  them  together. 

We  suggest  to  the  boys  who 
happen  to  read  this  article,  that 
they  write  to  Mr.  Page  and  ask 
him  about  his  Bone  proposition. 
It  they  will  mention  Thk  \'kk- 
MONTKR  when  they  write,  we  will 
guarantee  that  they  will  get  a 
prompt  reply. 


KbiTfiK  OP  Thk  Vermo!ctcr: 

A  fen  uordi  from  u  lvi<)t  time  i>ul«i'ril>er  ma.v  be 
III  nome  iotere«t.  I  vrnu  horn  in  the  town  of  narendon, 
Katlnnd  Cnuotr,  Vt.,  (►ct.  IM.  and  renlded  In  the 

state  routiniiouitlv  to  October  1U06:  except  three  year*  In 
Itoaton,  Maaii.  from  IS4&  to  Whene%-er  and  wher^ 

ever  I  have  wandered  It  haa  bt^n  my  Mpeclal  jierwonal 
pride  to  have  It  aJwnyM  known  that  I  was  a  r*a/  Vtrman- 
ttr.  The  •' Urt-^n  Mountnln  State"  waa  a  very  appro- 
priate name ;  Imt  the  wortl  "  irrwu  "  rould  never  beapplled 
to  the  "(Sn-«D  .Mountain  Hoyii' "  condition.  "  I'ut  the 
Vernionteni  in  front  "  wan  a  military  command  that  will 
jfo  down  In  the  hl»torv  of  the  Civil  war  for  nil  time. 

I  huil  a  Ionic  buninenM  and  official  life  in  Itutlnnd  rll- 
luite  nnd  city  for  fifty-three  years.  In  1862  t her*  were 
only  »1x  hundred  nnd  fifty  inhabitantHln  the  eaai  vlnaKP. 
Three  (cvncratlonit  have  come  and  moat  of  them  have 
jiamied  away.  In  vUltlnK  iM'veral  of  the  liirifer  townit. 
like  Uurllnicton.  St.  AlbnnM,  .Moutttellcr,  Kennlnirton, 
Bellowa  FniU  and  Itrattlehoro.  after  the  sad  <iue*- 
tUin  nrone:  My  old-time  amiociateH  nnd  frlendH.  where  are 
they?  The  Bllent  response  wim:  a  few  left  the  state,  but 
the  nio«t  are  In  the  "home  of  the  dead."  I  am  In  KOod 
health,  nnd  in  retln-ment.  Can  rend,  write  and  vlalt,  and 
alwnyn  nnxUuiH  to  rvcelve  the,  to  me,  Uneftt  of  nil  maifa- 
tinea,  Thk  Vkkmontkk. 

NEWMAN  WKEKS. 

l.nnHdonne,  I'enn. 


WA.N'TEIi— f'opira  of  Thk  Vkkmontkh  in  lt«  flrat  or 
Inrip-  form.  Vol.  i,  .So  fi;  Vol.  8.  .Vo.  VI:  Vol.  4,  Xoh.  3,  4. 
11.  Addretw.  atatinir  condition  nnd  price.  THE  VKK< 
.MO.NTKIC,  While  River  Junction.  Vt. 


€5 


THE  "OLD  SWIMMIKG  HOLE." 

P«ofo  IT  MRS.  LILLIAN  WRIOHT. 
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Vacation 


brings  needs 
in  the  Men's 
Haberdasher 
Line. 

You  will 
want  to 
appear  in 
style  and 
comfort  of 
dress 
which  the 
season  and 
occas  i  o  n 
demands. 

^If  you  are 
going  to  the 
shore  or 
mountains 
we  should  be 
glad  to  sup- 
p  1  y  your 
needs  for 
Furnishings 
and  Clothing 

Wheeler 
Bros., 

Wbite  Riyer 

JUDCtiOD,  Yt. 


An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  ^  Nine  modern  building^s. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  p  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  #  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

JOHN  L.  ALGER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A    COLLEGE   FOR  TRALNING   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.   :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


WORTH 
$900.00  TO  THIS  MAN. 

Newark,  .V  J  .  l.!9  »ih  St.,  JuM  SI. 


DR.  a  3.  KENDALL  «  0.. 
V^Jtr  Sir*;— rii-oMt  M-inl  iiio  yoQr  horw  brwik.  1  n»ed  ynarKenilnll  x  Mpavin  Cur* 
on  a  ruiiiiiiiK  coll  »  Kli  i:rt'aCi>ui-re»i>.    |{u  liuil  b  yi-iy  miull  jMk  •pavia  t'oiuliltc  on, 
but  I  bo  pKrly  I  b  -utrhc  laiin  ut  could  not  lif«  lU    I  kii<-w  ttiia  wu  a  ti<>  d  oolt,  Bl-'O  |C  ] 
ir^t  iilm  tbal  1  c<>u|il  ke>-p  lil-n  on  hla  plii.t  liv  minK  Kt'nijall'n  S|>.>vln  Ctix'.   I  houubt  him 
f  r  III  lliitc  imrty  r-r  f  IWJ.nu.    Hi)  u^ed  Cu  tie  a  mile  uickt-v  <>ii  thai  ofu  le^f  liut  Jtiblaii  noon  u 
I  tnvKii  lo  apply  tilt.  Spavin  Cure  be  slam  J  to  y;a  oouiiU  for  niu  I  utarled  blm  In  amald<ti  imce 
tbreo  «e.>kii  ai  iiT  and  ho  juBt  waikt'il  hoiii<>  with  the  pur-e.   I  sinrted  hiin  flva  tliiiea  after  that 
and  I'e  won  ail  tire  riuf* easy    1  knew  w<^l  wliut  was  l<o>  |dnir  ttie  <-olt  irolntr  sound  butl  never 
told  nuyuiie  until  I  H<ild  him.    I  ai>li|  lilm  Ufk  Ui  the  ^nnie  party  a(raln  for  one  tlioumnd  do'lara 
in  B  abort  while  after  aH  Im  kept  trvlnir  tt>K<'(  bitn  liac-k.    Ithen  told  htm  jUKt  what  be  muat  ua* 
on  the  colt  if  be  wantt'il  to  « In  ni<*e«  « ith  iiim.   This  party  could  bapilr  believe  me,  bnt  be  DOW 
knowa  tbodiS«r«uc«  and  tlilnkx  the  w  >rld  or  your  >invtn  I'lim.      Tlll))lA:»  A.  C'A^sTLES. 
Uwm-r  and  trainer  of  tborouichLired  i  ucu  boraea. 


Cures  Corb.  Spavin.   Ringbene.  SpUnt. 
And  All  Lameness. 
Priaa  ai|  •  fer  as.   (irealot  known  liniment  for 
ranilly  uau.    All  dnim;l«ii>  ovll  It.    Ao<-epl  no  iiult- 
KtlKii".    Oiir  trnat  hook.   "A   TreaUaa  an  Iha 
rre<)  from  druKKl*t«  or 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


5PAVW  cm 
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"pUK  mcmt 

lurraque 
nod  ]M«HMal 

neetlon  on 

this  con  1 1  - 
:ieot,  and  the 
place  tdnrwiKl 
Vdur  T  Hf  a- 
"tloii  l«  In  the 

6reen  Hills 

It  WMlif 


Mtf  alont;  iLe  Hi,or.H  ,.i  LAKE  CHAMPLAIW. 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

Md  oo  tlM  sh.n^  of  I,ak*  Cbamplaln.  alno  a  list 
nt  HaMtir tke  bent  Famllv  Home*,  who  will 
tak"  immMSr  *0»r.leni  at  prlr*«  r.mnInK  fr-n. 
«4  00  to  $10.00  «vf*W.  IH  now  rvHdy  tur  a'""*  ":^ 
Mailed  on  n-c-*li.t  of    .t- ..tj.  '"^  I" "^i' .ffil 

Ington  SI  .  iJi  nKiti,  or  A.  E(  I  UBBTUJIfi.  «»• 
I'.  A  .  3h6  llroadwa.v,  New  Vork. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS.  VT. 
*'*yS/S2'  J.W.HANLEY, 


S.  A.  REED,  w*"*^'  vj- 

HOT  WTKW.  OTC»W  *ND  MOT  AIR 

Heating  anTsan^a^  Plumbing^ 

Big  liM  of  Batli  Tub..  Ck-eU  mmA  Plttl«t»  !■  «TOCIC. 
Set  up  taiii«<Jtot«ljr  bj  nll«M»  W«  frtlmat*. 


Witittenittp  of  Vermont 
ColUfle  of  iliUiudtie. 

The  fifty-sixth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
in  November  1908,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  fhdlity  for  Instnictioii. 

sad  further  i 


For 
tioa,  addrcR 

H.  L.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Secretary, 
BarUncton.  Vermont. 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


10,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  dc- 
1  paitments  enables  us  to  give  the   


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County, 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  thHaree  citLs  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  die  goods 
a  re  solfif  yc^S  S»nri^^^^  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
SL^lbuye«  who  look  fSr  durability,  style  and  seasonahle  goods 

F.crv  ac-partment  is  filled  with  fresh  ^^"^ 
CARPETS  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axmmisieis,  Brus- 
Eus  Tapeftnes  and  Kashmiirs  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  stiong  for  a 
^trv  ^re     They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  .n  prices 
jrrSJSfJl  inspc«ion  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  yen.  money. 


We 


not. 


are  glad  to  have  you  come  m  and  look  wh^you  buy  or 
rair  prkes  marked  in  plain  figure.  Wld  om  »n«  » 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 
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THE 


SAMUEL  I.  PIN(;RHR. 

Prriulrnt. 
DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vicr-Pfctidmi. 


AI.KRr.O  K  WATJON. 

Tionnt. 

ckorc:e  h.  watjoh. 

Ami.  Tronm. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
Nvw  SiTintt  BaaJt  Block.  Miii  3«m 


Baiilcinr  Houn;  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  I  P.  M.  to  I  P.  M. 


Rrcnrrt  and  pari  dcpotin  each  buiinni  ity  i*  ibt  ftu. 
Home  Sarinci  Bank>  loaned  FREE  upea  the  laltial 
dFfiaaii  of  Ont  Dollar. 

Drpoiiti  made  o*  the  (irti  (oar  bdiiacM  dari  af  aar  m»uk 
draw  intrrnt  Irom  the  In. 

Inirrm  will  be  crrditetl  to  drpotitori  Jaauarr  In  tad  Jilr  IM. 
compoundint  twice  a  year. 

1'brre  are  no  •tockholdera  in  tbia  bank.    All  ibt  nraiata  I«n 

expemei.  belonfint  to  Jrpod'lort. 

All  Taxes  ark  paid  uy  thi  sank  on 
Deposits  of  •2000  or  Less. 

1'bia  ■■•titiition  ii  •■bjact  lo  the  tupmritiok  al  ikt  twt  la- 
ipertor  of  Finaace. 

No  oionrr  of  tbe  baak  can  be  leaned  to  aar  of  iu  allictrt. 

Thii  Bank  prefer*  Vermani  aecuritiea  for  the  tnmtiacat  of  !■ 
load*,  and  teodi  Do  Boner  oar  of  tbe  Male  oaiil  tbe  k«ai< 
demand  baa  been  met. 


Illustrations 

in  this  and  other  issues  of  Cfje  \Jermontfr 
are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 


THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  VT. 


This  hank  pa\'s  interest  on 
Savin j^s  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Oerxt. 


per  annum,  payahle  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  :?2(M)0, 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OOAMAN  BRIDOMAN,  PncaiOCNT. 

W    B    CRANDALL,  TNCASUncn. 


Croton  and  Sritigt  991  ork  ^  Ikptrioltp. 


(E.  B.  ^ugbee,  iB.  2D. 


Ibitr  ftibrr  JFunthon.  \Tt. 


•atM  Piocfe. 
#rsonb  ^aar. 


)prn  ill 


WOODSTOCK  INN,(Vt.):iJ 

fiolf  Citursr.  Ctuirmmi.'  Hrlvrt. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER,  MuiaKcr. 


^  yi  ,^  .0  Ly  Google 


Wrmont's  Greatest  financial  institution 


i^attonal  Hik  Miuvmtt  Co 

S9th  YEAR.  illontpclur,  Vtrmont.  Opentiog  in  36  states. 


iSMBms  TO  foucr  mldeiis  m  tm. 


Paid  to  policyholders  and  their  heneficiaries,  $3,361,654.90  , ,  ^ 

Incceaw  in  hook  usets  held  for  policyboldcfs,  3,180,7S2.0S  T'^T^ 


Total  benefits  to  policyhdden,  6,542,436.95    1?*  JT^  ^a*^ 

Received  from  pdicybolden.  5,922.753.66   ^  ,11^, 


Total  benefits  above  amount  received,        $  619,6t3.29  I  *>«»c-w. 

JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER.  PMSidtfit.  HAKRY  If.  CUTLBR,  TTVasurrr. 

JAMES  T  PHELPS,  Vice-Prwiklent.  A.  B.  BI8BEE.  Moiica:  Director 

JAMES  B.  ESTES.  Znd  Vtea-Pmidnit  CtARENCE  £.  MOULTON.  Actuaiy 

OmAND.  CLAMCtMnMy.  FKBD  A.  HOWLAND. 


S.  S.  BALLAKD,  Grncral  Agent.  Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  W,  HULBURD.  General  Agent.  Hyde  Park,  Vt 

B.  8.  KINSLEY,  Qcncnl  Agent,  Rutland.  Vt. 

W.  W.  BPRAOUB  ft  SON.  Ocn.  Agfa..  St  Joliaabitty,  Vt. 

H.  E.  TAYLOR  a  SON,  Gen.  Ag:t8.,  Brattlebor*, VL 
T.  S.  PECK,  Oenenl  A^^nt,  Burlington,  Vt. 


DEPOSITS  BY  MAIL 


THANKING  by  mail  is  simply  the  application  to  tlie  nae  of  individual 
depositors  of  the  system  in  vogue  among  banks.  It  is  perfectly  safe. 
In  the  enormous  daily  exchanges  between  banks  of  different  cities, 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  there  is  never  a  dollar  lost. 
C.  This  method  of  banking  is  convenient,  private  and  time  saving. 
€L  To  open  a  mail  account,  call  or  write  for  full  information, 
m.  When  you  make  your  first  deposit  you  will  receive  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  deposit  and  check  book.    Then  deposits  are  made  from  time  to 
time  by  mail  and  you  will  receive  a  written  acknowledgment  promptly. 
This  bank  pays — 


2/0 


INTEREST 
and  all  taxes  on  deposits  in  its  Saving  Department. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Batand  at  the  Wbite  River  Juoctiea  Pott  OfIi«c      baa>a4  Uom  ItetMr. 


VOL.  XIII,  NO.  7. 


lOc  A  Copy. 


$1.00  A  Year. 


The  State  Magazine. 


BEAUTIFUL  ELMS  BEFORE  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  ALLEN  M.  FLETCHER,  PROCTORSVILLE. 


° >'A!v°  vS<o        vA^o o)s<o  °)sCo  ^S<o  ^^<o 


0  °j£<b'')2<bojl°<o 


p^ull,  well  rounded  measure  of 

Vermont  topic  and  illustration.  || 


)2<o  °)S<o  «'Ja<o  o)s<c  <0s<o  °)S<o  o)°  <o 


►•rHLISHED  MONTHLY  HV  CIIAS.  K.  i.l'MM I N< iS,  WHITK  RIVKK  JUNCTION,  VT. 
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j^andolph  Sanatorium, 


Inc. 


Thin  wi>ll-<>qul|t|>e<l  Sanatorium.  iileoMaully  lu- 
catpfl  Amid  nioHt  healthriil  HurrntindlOKx.  offeni  a 
•pipntlld  iTtrvnt  for  the  ntrk  and  HiitTertnK. 

Thoroughly  i-otii|>ptrnt  medical  nklll.  effldmt 
and  kindly  nurw«.  and  homelike  trpatiiient  cori- 
■plpe  to  return  patient*  to  their  homeo  well  and 
happy.  OperatliiK  room  provided  with  every- 
tbliiK  modern  In  Hurtrery.  .\  line  rtTiml  o(  huc- 
CMMful  caM'H.  A  well.ordere<l  ItiHtltatlon,  where 
nature  and  Hdence  aid  in  the  n>Htoratlon  of  health 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  RANDOLPH  SANATORIUM, 

RANDOLPH,  VT. 


J 


THE  moat 
rharmlnK. 
p  1  c  t  u  renijiie 
nrid  healthful 
•ectlon  on 
thin  r  o  n  1 1  - 
iieiit,  and  the 
place  tOM|H'nd 
yf>ur  vaca- 
tion 1m  In  the 

6re8n  Hills 
ot  Vermont, 

and  alonu  the  ahoreH  of  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  beautiful  brochure  icIvIuk  u  coinpU'tf  dcwrlp- 
tloti  of  all  the  vlllafreti  and  resortH  located  on  the 
Ine  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

an<l  on  theshoreH  of  l.nke  rbaniplaln.  alHo  a  list 
of  lIotelH  ntid  the  IwHt  Family  HomeM,  who  will 
take  Huiiimer  bonrderH  at  prlp«M  rnnKltiK  from 
$4.iM»  to  ♦lt>.(H)  iKsr  week.  In  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  6  centn  f or  pontaK*^.  on  appli- 
cation to  E.  H.  BOYXTON.  X.  E.  I'.  A..3««»  Wash- 
ington St.,  Bomon,  or  A.  U'.  E<TLE.»<TOXE.  S. 
I'.  A..  3sr.  Brondwnv,  Xew  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

O.O.JONES,  J.  W.  HANLEY. 

Gr-nM  Mantgfr.  Ocn'l  PaitBenger  kgt. 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor,  vt. 

HOT  WATCR,  STEAM  AND  HOT  AIR 

Heating  and  sanit^  Plumbing, 

Bis  line  of  Batli  Tubs,  CloMta  and  Fittings  In  STOCK. 
Het  up  Iniuieillately  by  reliable  men.  —  We  CMtlinnte. 


I^ermont  ^caiiemp. 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  #  Nine  modern  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  ^  Military  drill  for  boys.  Specijd 
physical  training  for  girls.  #  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

GEORGE  B.  LAWSON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 

Norwich 
University 

A   COLLEGE   FOR  TRAINING   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.   :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD.  VERMONT. 

®nibersiitp  of  Vermont 
College  of  iWebicine. 

The  fifty-sixth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  11,  1908,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

Bumeroud  dinita  > 

J*   iHoberate  €xpenf;e 

For  announcement  and  further  infomta- 
tion,  address 

J.  N.  JENNE,  Secretary, 
BurUiig:ton,  Vermont. 
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GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


jO,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 


partments enables  us  to  ^ive  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  lar^c  cities.  Added  to  thiB  the  moderate  prices  at  wluch  the  goods 

are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  die  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  oroods. 

Ever>'  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
selb.  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 

cciuntn'  st(ire.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  an  clad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  yoo  tnqr  or 
not.  Fair  pneetinarhed  In  plain  figures  and  omprfee  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


Ninety  Years  in  the  Making 

OF 

HANOVER  CRACKERS 


Shows  that  E.  K.  Smith,  Geo.  W.  Smith  and  Smith  &  Son 
have  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  a 

Substantial,  Wholesome  and  Always  Ready  Food. 

The  use  of  these  crackers  by  countless  thousands  for  almost  a 
centuiy  marks  them  as  staple  a  product  of  New  England  as  maple 
sugar  or  dairy  butter. 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THEM? 


Digiiizea  by  Google 


CNAS.  a.  CUMMIN^'"    F.l^tnr  ir;,)  Puhli.hrr,  WHITV  RtVKR  lUNCTlOK.  VT. 


JULY,  1908. 

The  Glory  of  the  Elm. 

■V  KOWIN  n.  SPAULOINO. 


"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  hold.s 
Commdfiion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  languaf^e;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladnes*  and  a  smile 
And  elotjuence  of  beauty. " 

THE  poet  Bryant  had  full  knowledge 
of  this ' '  eloquence  oi  beauty, '  'gained 
from  living  dose  to  Nature  near  the  Green 
Mountain  range  in  Massachusetts — the 

same  Green  Mountains  we  love  so  well  here 
in  Vermont.  And  nowhere  is  Nature's 
"voice  of  gladness*'  more  dear  and  true 
and  jjlorious  than  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  elm  trees  which  cluster  so  thickly  all 
about  the  hills  and  m  atercourses  of  the  dear 
old  State.  The  glory  of  the  elms  is  not 
confined  to  the  classic  Streets  of  New  Haven 
or  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  in  Massachusetts;  but  right  here  at 
home  in  Vermont,  all  over  her  htUsides, 
and  beside  the  waters  of  the  Black  and  the 
White  and  the  Otter  anfl  the  Oiiechee,  are 
noble  and  beautiful  specimens  of  this  grand 
tree. 

The  elm  has  been  called  "especially  the 
wayside  tree  of  New  England,  "  and  forms 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. If  the  elm  b  as  numerous  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country  it  is  mingled 
in  the  forests,  and  is  not  so  frequent  in  the 
fields  or  by  the  roadsides.  In  this  locality 
the  elm  has  been  planted  and  cherished 
from  the  earliest  period  of  our  history.  It 
bears  transplanting  and  pruning  better  than 
any  other  native  rorest  tree.  The  people 
have  always  looked  upon  it  with  admiration 
and  have  valued  it  as  a  landscape  ornament 
above  every  other  species.  To  a  native  of 
New  England  the  dm  has  a  character  more 
nearly  approach  ingsacredness  than  hasany 
other  tree.  He  has  seen  its  broad  arms 
extended  over  both  mansion  and  cottage, 
and  harmonizing  equally  with  each.  He 
has  seen  it  in  puUic  grounds  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  dearing  in  the  forest  where  it 


has  been  spared  by  the  woodman  to  stand 
as  a  landmark.  From  the  vast  dome  of  its 
branches  and  foliage  he  has  listened  to  the 
songs  of  the  early  and  the  late  birds,  and 
under  its  sheltering  canopy  he  has  frcdidced 
in  childhood  and  rested  in  his  maturer 
years.  In  many  ways  it  reminds  him  of 
the  familiar  scenes  of  home  and  the  events 
of  his  eariy  life. 

The  elm  is  generally  divided  into  several 
equal  branches  which  start  from  a  common 
center  at  a  small  dbtance  above  the  ground. 
The  shape  of  difierent  trees,  however,  varies 
more  than  that  of  any  other  known  species. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  only  tree  which  may 
be  said  to  exhibit  more  dian  one  normal 
habit  of  growth.  These  main  forms  are  the 
dome,  the  vase,  the  parasol,  and  the  j^liime. 
An  elm  which  stands  from  a  seedling  m  an 
open  space  with  ample  nourishment  will 
probably  assume  the  dome  form,  with  broad 
hemispherical  head  formed  by  branches  of 
nearly  equal  size  which  spread  gradually 
outward  with  a  curve  that  may  be  traced 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

The  vase  form  is  seen  when  the  roots 
proitct  above  the  giuund,  making  a  sort  of 
pedestal  for  the  trunk  and  forming  the 
base;  the  trunk  is  the  neck  of  the  vase,  the 
middle  is  formed  by  the  lower  [)aii  of  tin- 
branches  as  they  swell  outwards  wiih  a 
gentle  curve,  then  gradually  diverge  until 
they  ftentl  over  at  their  extremities  and 
form  the  lips  of  the  vase  by  a  circle  of  ter- 
minal spi-ay.  Perfect  specimens  of  this  form 
are  rare  but  extremely  beautiful,  though  in- 
dividual trees  are  often  seen  which  approx- 
imate this  shape. 

The  parasctt  form  is  seen  in  those  elms 
which  mive  grown  to  their  full  height  in  the 
forest  and  were  left  by  the  woodman  in  the 
clearing.  Such  is  the  general  admiration 
of  this  tree  that  great  numbers  of  them  have 
thus  been  left  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  state  of  Maine  abounds  in  trees  of  this 
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form,  sending  out  almost  perpendicularly 
a  number  of  branches  which  spread  out 
suddenly  at  a  considerable  height  in  the 
shape  of  an  umbrella. 

The  most  rare  and  singular  of  all  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  elm  under  differing 
circumstances  of  growth  is  the  plume,  which 
is  probably  caused  by  some  peculiar  con- 
ditions when  the  tree  is  young.  The  shaft 
is  sometimes  double,  but  usually  not  divided 
at  all,  except  into  two  or  three  small  branches 


of  growth, — in  moist  lowlands  and  on  sandy 
hillsides,  in  rich  meadows  and  on  rocky 
mountain  tops.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  the  elm  found  in  New  England — the 
white  elm,  the  red  or  slippery  elm,  and  the 
cork,  hickory,  or  rock  elm.  Of  these  the 
white  elm  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful  and 
attains  the  largest  size  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  forms.  It  reaches  its  best 
shape  and  greatest  development  in  op>en 
land  and  moist,  rich  soil,  and  the  largest 


GIANT  WHITE  ELM,  IN  FORPI  OF  DOME,  NEAR  KENDRICR'S  CORNERS,  WEaTHERSFIELD. 

A  hundred  years  old,  ii  feet  around  ba«e,  and  the  spread  nf  the  branches  in  over  loo  feet.    This  tree  ran  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance  as  it  towers  above  cvcrythinK  else  on  the  whole  country-side. 


at  its  very  summit.  It  is  perpendicular  to 
near  three-fourths  its  height  and  then  bends 
over  like  one  of  the  outer  branches  of  a  nor- 
mal shaped  elm.  This  whole  tree,  whether 
double  or  single,  is  covered  from  ground  to 
summit  with  a  dense  embroidery  of  vine- 
like twigs  that  cluster  around  it  in  all  ways, 
often  inverted,  as  li  it  were  covered  with  a 
woody  vine. 

The  elm  botanically  is  allied  to  the  nettle 
familv  on  one  hand  and  the  bread  fruit  on 
the  other.  The  tree  prevails  all  over  \'cr- 
mont,  in  all  varieties  of  soil  and  conditions 


known  trees  are  found  in  and  near  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  The  roots  are  very  strong, 
elastic,  and  porous,  and  rwn  for  e.xtremely 
long  distances  very  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  thus  appropriating  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  wood  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and 
almost  impossible  to  split.  The  hubs  of 
the  famous  "one-hoss  shay"  were  "made 
of  logs  from  the  settler's  ellum,"  you  re- 
member, which  was  so  stringy  and  tough 
that  "  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their 
lips,  their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery 
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tips.  "    The  bark  of  the  white  elm  is  of  an  ridges  on  its  branches,  and  is  usually  found 

ashy  gray  color  on  the  trunk,  and  the  growing  by  the  side  of  a  watercourse.  The 

leaves  are  rough  on  the  upper  surface  and  rock  elm  is  rare  in  Vermont  except  in  the 

smooth  below.    Its  foliage  is  the  prey  of  a  Champlain  valley  where  it  is  very  common, 

great  number  of  insects,  and  in  some  parts  but  is  abundant  further  westward  both  in 


of  the  country  the  tree  is  threatened  with 
early  extinction  unless  some  treatment  is 
followed  which  will  suppress  its  numerous 
enemies. 


Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Early  in  April  the  white  elm  puts  forth 
its  flowers,  which  are  a  dark  maroon  in 
color,  in  numerous  clusters  fringing  the 


RARE  SPECIMEN  OF  PLUME  FORM  OF  ELN  ON  FARA  OF  FRANK  H.  WHEELER,  CAVENDISH. 


The  slippery  elm  is  comparatively  rare. 
Its  wood  is  somewhat  reddish  in  color,  the 
bark  on  the  trunk  is  a  dark  brown  tinged 
with  red,  and  the  leaves  are  very  rough  on 
both  upper  and  under  surfaces.  It  has  been 
called  the  red  elm  from  the  fact  that  its  buds 
in  springtime  are  of  a  reddish  tinge  some- 
what like  the  maple.  The  slippery  elm  has 
a  slimy  inner  bark  which  is  of  much  medic- 
inal value  in  the  treatment  of  throat  and 
lung  troubles. 

The  hickory  or  rock  elm  is  a  smaller  tree 
than  the  white  variety;  it  has  small  corky 


long  terminal  spray,  and  so  completely  fill- 
ing the  whole  space  that  the  twigs  can 
hardly  be  seen.  The  blooms  appear  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  crimson  flowers 
of  the  red  maple,  and  by  comparison  give 
the  elm  a  very  somber  appearance.  The 
seeds  ripen  early,  and  being  small  and  light 
are  carried  by  the  wind  in  all  directions 
and  to  great  distances.  In  the  early  part 
of  June,  when  the  leaves  have  just  reached 
their  full  size,  the  elm  shows  to  most  advan- 
tage. Only  at  this  time  can  its  foliage  be 
called  brilliant,  for  the  leaf  soon  fades  to  a 
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dull  green  color,  and  it  displays  no  tints 
except  that  of  a  rusty  yellow  in  the  fall. 

The  white  elm  has  been  called  ' '  the  most 
magnificent  vegetable  of  the  temperate 
zone."  Horace  and  Ovid  speak  of  its 
beauty,  grace,  and  majesty.  Tnlike  other 
trees,  the  elm  seldom  loses  its  beauty,  and 
is  often  improved  in  shape,  by  growing 
while  young  in  a  dense  forest.  It  is  sim- 
ply modified  into  a  more  slender  shape  and 
usually  divided  near  the  base  into  several 
branches  which  grow  close  together  until 
near  the  summit  they  throw  out  lateral  foli- 
age and  form  a  graceful  top.    Unlike  most 


found  two  tree  trunks  which  had  been  cast 
up  from  the  ocean  by  the  waves.  One  of 
these  was  an  ash  and  the  other  an  elm. 
From  these  tree  trunks  he  made  man  and 
woman — the  man  from  the  ash  and  the 
woman  from  the  elm — and  infused  them 
with  life  and  spirit,  reason  and  the  power 
of  motion,  speech,  hearing,  and  vision. 
The  whole  human  race  were  thus  descended 
from  these  two.  There  is  something  pecu- 
liarly feminine  about  the  graceful  form  of 
the  elm,  and  the  delicate  little  feather\' 
growths  on  the  trunk  below  the  great  mass 
of  boughs  have  been  compared  by  Oliver 


ELM  SHADED  ROAD  FROFl  PROCTORSVILLE  10  CAVENDISH— ONE  MILE. 

This  view  is  just  in  Iront  of  Uie  old  residence  (now  demolished)  of  the  old  Gov.  Rylnnd  Fletcher. 


forms  of  growth  it  retains  much  of  its 
beauty  in  winter,  as  the  sturdy  trunk  and 
airy  sweep  of  the  branches  are  always  there. 

It  is  the  most  stately  and  graceful  of 
New  England  trees.  Nothing  can  e.xceed 
the  elm  in  a  certain  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  grace  —  two  qualities 
seldom  seen  together.  Along  with  great 
size  is  frecjuently  seen  great  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  branches,  without  any- 
thing in  the  combination  which  indicates 
weakness.  This  is  suggested  in  the  old 
Norse  legend  which  relates  how  ( )din,  king 
of  heaven,  while  walking  with  his  two 
brothers  along  the  sea  beach  after  a  storm. 


Wendell  Holmes  to  the  soft  light  locks  of 
hair  about  a  lady's  ear  and  brow. 

Near  Kendrick's  Corners,  a  crossroads 
in  the  e.xtreme  southwestern  part  of  the 
town  of  W'eathersfield,  stands  a  noble  spec- 
imen of  the  true  white  elm  in  the  form  of 
the  dome.  It  measures  22  feet  and  2  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  is  said  to  be 
at  least  100  years  old,  rears  its  head  more 
than  60  feet  into  the  air,  and  has  a  spread 
of  branches  over  100  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  estimated  to  contain  at  least  16  cords  of 
wood.  The  branches  are  very  large,  and 
at  40  feet  above  the  ground  arc  a  vei  itable 
forest  in  themselves,  so  close  together  do 
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they  stand.  So  dense  is  the  foliage  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sun 
through  the  top  of  the  tree.  This  elm 
stands  by  the  roadside  in  front  of  the  house 
of  Leverett  Lock  wood  on  the  road  from 
Perkinsvilleto  North  Springfield, and  about 
4  miles  from  Springfield  village.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  a  young  man  was  riding  on 
horseback  from  Charlestown  to  see  his  lady 
love,  and  cut  an  elm  stick  to  use  for  a  rid- 
ing whip.  On  reaching  his  destination  he 
stuck  the  twig  in  the  ground,  from  which 
sprang  this  grand  and  beautiful  tree.  The 


stream)  is  just  across  the  road  from  this 
tree,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  remembers  when 
the  tree  was  hardly  more  than  a  sapling, 
though  then  very  tall,  and  the  more  dar- 
ing of  the  schoolboys  used  to  "shin  up" 
the  trunk  and  hang  off  the  topmost  branch, 
to  the  terrified  admiration  of  the  younger 
and  more  timid.  They  had  to  ascend  the 
tree  in  this  manner  if  they  went  up  at  all, 
as  the  few  slender  branches  afford  not  the 
slighest  foothold  and  only  the  most  preca- 
rious assistance  to  the  hands.  This  is  a 
good  e.xample  of  one  variety  of  the  rare 


ELMS  AT  PLYMOUTH  UNIOIV,  VBRFIONT,  1I«  A  REGION  RICH  IN  SCENERY. 

Tlie/wo-story  building  i»  the  once  famous  N'ermont  Liberal  Inatitute. 


photograph  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size 
and  beauty  of  the  tree,  but  can  hardly 
show  how  it  towers  over  all  other  trees  on 
the  whole  countryside.  The  perfect  sweep 
of  the  topmost  branches  is  somewhat  lost, 
as  a  high  wind  prevailed  at  the  time. 

A  sharp  contrast  from  the  grandeur  and 
majesty  of  this  giant  elm  is  shown  in  the 
slender  and  shaggy  trunk  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  an  upland  meadow  on  the  farm  of 
e.x  Representative  Frank  H.  Wheeler  of 
Cavendish.  This  elm  is  over  90  years  old, 
II'.-  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
8  feet,  2  inches  at  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  70  feet  in  height.  The  school- 
house  in  District    No.    5   (Twenty  Mile 


plume  form,  so  unusual  in  a  large  tree. 
One  other  very  good  specimen  of  similar 
shape  may  be  seen  near  Georgeville,  Que- 
bec, a  small  village  on  the  Canadian  shore 
of  Lake  Memphremagog. 

Beside  the  road  which  passes  the  new 
residence  of  Senator  Allen  M.  Fletcher,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Proctorsville. 
are  several  beautiful  elms  of  the  regulation 
form  of  the  white  variety.  The  road  lead- 
ing from  Proctorsville  to  Cavendish  is  bor- 
dered by  many  good  specimens  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  especially  noticeable  being 
those  in  the  yard  of  the  Joshua  Parker  place 
and  in  front  of  the  estate  of  the  late  e.\- 
(iov.  Ryland  Fletcher. 
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lOO-Y EAR-OLD  ELM  ON  FARM  UF  MH.  POLLARD,  PLYMOUTH. 

This  sturdy  old  tree  has  been  of  very  >lo\v  growth.     The  lariii,  which  has  been  in  the  Pollard  family  lor  mure  than  a 

hundred  years,  was  amon);  the  first  settled  in  the  township. 


On  the  meadow  bordering  Black  river 
in  the  village  of  Ludlow,  on  what  was  the 
George  W.  Billings  place,  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Arthur  G.  Spaulding,  stands  a 
rare  specimen  of  the  umbrella  form  of  elm, 
with  a  smooth  branchless  trunk  for  many 
feet  above  the  base,  and  a  round  top.  The 
tree  is  17  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base 
and  45  feet  in  height. 

In  the  Twenty- Mile  stream  valley  in 
Cavendish,  on  the  meadow  of  the  Rufus 
Spaulding  farm,  is  a  lone  elm  which  has  a 
beautiful  top  of  the  dome  form,  very  grace- 
fully tilted  to  the  south  by  long  action  of 
the  wind.  The  tree  has  an  odd  shaped 
trunk  with  very  pendulous  side  branches; 
one  large  branch  grows  directly  downward 
for  alx>ut  10  feet  and  then  curves  and 
branches  directly  upward  close  to  the 
trunk,  forming  a  long  U.  The  tree  is  about 
70  years  old,  14  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base  and  60  feet  high. 

On  the  summer  place  of  the  late  James 
H.  Bates  of  Brooklyn,  "Brook  Farm," 
Cavendish,  are  several  very  symmetrical 
elms  of  great  beauty  though  not  as  yet  of 
very  great  size.  One  beautiful  slender  tree 
is  in  the  open  field  and  another  beside  the 
road  near  the  brook. 


Some  four  miles  below  the  village  of 
Felchville,  on  a  branch  of  the  Black  river, 
the  watercourse  is  beautifully  lined  with 
young  elms  which  form  a  sinuous  wall  of 
green  when  viewed  from  the  overlooking 
hillsides, — an  unusual  and  charming  efTecL 

The  town  of  Plymouth  has  more  scenery 
to  the  square  inch  than  any  other  space  of 
equal  extent  in  the  known  world.  The 
views  along  the  way  from  ' '  the  Furnace  ' ' 
(Tyson)  to  the  "Union"  and  through  the 
Notch  to  the  Five  Corners  and  beyond  will 
suggest  Switzerland — and  Plymouth  will 
not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  Most  of  the 
land  in  the  town  is  "stood  up  edgewise," 
so  that  while  the  nominal  area  is  about 
25.000  acres,  the  town  actually  has  much 
more — or  would  have  if  it  were  "ironed 
out."  On  the  little  space  of  level  ground 
at  the  Union  which  is  not  occupied  by  the 
store  and  the  post  office  and  the  hotel, 
stands  a  weatherbeaten  building  which  was 
once  the  abode  of  the  Vermont  Liberal 
Institute.  Founded  in  1877  by  Harvey 
Howes,  the  school  sessions  were  held  in  the 
hall  of  Wilder' s  hotel  until  1879,  when  this 
hall  was  built  by  Daniel  Wilder  for  a  syn- 
dicate of  Spiritualists,  and  for  several  years 
the  school  flourished  under  the  leadership 
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"{  EHward  Hodgman,  Julian  Pollard, 
Frank  Hall,  Lewis  Spaulding.  and  Milo 
R.  Headle.  The  hall  was  also  used  for 
Spiriiunlistic  gatherings  until  recently,  but 
is  now  fast  going  to  decay  and  ruin.  On 
the  lawn  by  the  side  of  the  building  a 
beautiful  young  elm  has  grown  up  which  is 
about  the  most  flourishing  institution  in  the 
hamlet  today. 

A  remarkable  example  of  what  the  elm 
will  do  on  high  ground  is  shown  by  an 
ancient  tree  near  the  farmhouse  on  the 
Isaac  Pollard  place  about  a  mile  from 
Tyson  in  the  cast  part  of  Plymouth.  The 
elm  on  the  hard,  stony  soil  of  the  hillsides 
shows  a  less  glorious  sweep  of  top  and  bulk 
of  trunk,  but  frequently  has  much  sturdy 
beauty  of  its  own.  The  trunk  of  this  old 
tree  is  ridgetl  and  rugged  in  the  extreme^ 
and  shows  very  plainly  the  marks  of  honor- 


occupied  by  Ernest  Pollard.  The  house 
was  built  about  1 792,  has  not  been  painted 
for  over  60  years,  and  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample in  good  repair  of  the  honest  work- 
manshipof  old-time  farmhouse  architecture. 

Another  beautiful  hillside  elm  may  be 
seen  in  the  field  near  the  farmhouse  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Dunbar  on  North  Hill  in  Ludlow. 
Tossed  for  many  years  by  the  winds,  which 
here  have  an  unbroken  sweep  from  the  peak 
of  Killington  21  miles  to  the  northwest,  this 
tree  yet  has  grown  and  developed  on  the 
rocky  hillside  a  very  symmetrical  and  beau- 
tiful top,  and  while  its  growth  has  been  very 
slow  it  yet  has  been  steady,  and  the  wood 
is  fine  grained  and  hard  as  iron.  The  tree 
is  65  years  old.  11  '  j  feet  around  at  the 
base,  and  60  feet  tall. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Caven- 
dish, close  to  the  border  of  Weathersfiefd, 


A  VtRY  BEAUTIFUL  ELM  IN  FRONT  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DUNBAR,  LUDLOW. 

This  tree  is  on  North  Hill,  where  the  winds  have  an  unbrukcn  sweep  from  the  peak  of  Killington, 

ji  miles  to  the  north-west. 


<ible  and  vigorous  age.  This  tree  has  been 
of  very  slow  growth  and  is  over  100  years 
old,  although  only  14,1^  feet  in  circumfer- 
•ence  at  the  base  and  about  50  feet  in 
height.  This  farm,  which  has  been  in  the 
Pollard  family  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  was  among  the  first  settled  in  the 
township,  and  is  at  present  owned  and 


on  the  Tarble  hill  road  to  Amsden,  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  views  of  Mount 
Ascutney  which  can  be  found.  As  one 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  great  moun- 
tain looms  up  seemingly  within  a  stone's 
throw;  Little  Ascutney  is  in  front,  and  in 
the  near  foreground  a  farmhouse  and  sev- 
eral stately  elms,  one  veteran  in  particular 
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of  great  size  and  beautiful  form  complete 
the  picture. 

The  individual  trees  which  have  here 
been  mentioned  are  but  a  few  scattered 
examj^es  taken  in  a  limited  section  from 
the  vast  multitude  of  beautiful  subjects 
which  are  at  hand  all  over  the  state.  In 
whatever  locality  one  may  be  situated, 
many  specimens  abound  which  are  both  a 
delight  and  an  inspiration  to  Uie  lover  of 


nature;  Let  the  person  with  the  open  eye 
and  the  understanding  heart 

"Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings." 

Let  him  look  about  him  with  new  interest 
and  new  reverence;  rest  the  body,  delitiht 
the  eye,  inspire  the  mind,  refresh  the  aoul, 
renew  the  spirit 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.*' 


A  Vermont  Picnic  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

■V  WILLAMCTTA  PRCSTON. 


Here  we  come!    Here  we  come! 
Maple  sugar  and  good  spruce  gum. 
Who  arc  wc?    Who  arc  we? 
V-B-R-M-O'^N-Ti 

— ^'^o■^  Pkak  KoUer. 

WE  h.td  found  the  Wrmnnt  Society  of 
Southern  California  rather  elusive. 
We  knew  of  its  existence  but  could  not 
find  its  address.  We  read  of  its  doings 
from  time  to  time,  but  always  afterwards. 
There  was  a  ' '  sugaring  of? ' '  waxing  the  hot 
syrup  on  cakes  of  artificial  ice.  They  had 
a  day  at  the  fleet  with  a  vuit  to  the  ' '  \'er- 
mont ' '  as  its  special  attraction.  The  soci- 
ety evidently  had  a  habitation,  a  postoiiice 
address^  but  these  were  not  easily  found. 

Therefore  the  invitation,  given  through 
the  local  papers,  for  all  X'trmonters  to  join 
the  Vermont  Society  in  a  picnic  at  Redon- 
do  Beach  was  gladly  accepted.  Of  course 
the  day  was  fine.  Out  here  one  does  not 
have  to  take  the  weather  into  consideration. 

Members  of  the  committee  were  on  duty 
at  the  station,  with  a  cordial  welcome  for 
all,  selling  tickets,  bestowing  badges. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?  Where 
do  you  live  now?"  These  questions 
greeted  all  strangers  but  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  cordial  handclasp  and  smfle 
that  promised  a  day  of  pleasurt.  They 
were  V'ermontcrs  all  of  them,  not  the  less 
that  they  were  now  Californians  as  well. 
Their  loyalty  to  their  native  State  extended 
also  to  all  its  citizens. 

During  the  hour's  ride  to  the  beach 
there  was  time  for  some  reminiscences, 
some  beginnings  of  acquaintance:  *  *  Such 
and  such  people  lived  in——,  did  you 
ever  know  them  ? " 

"Why  yes,  his  first  wife  was  my  moth* 
er's  cousin,  twice  removed." 


*♦  You  have  *  The  Vermonter  '  ?  " 

**I  used  to  see  it  often  enough.  Forbes 
was  a  classmate  of  mine. 

Forbes  don't  own  it  now  He  sold  it 
toCummings  of  the  '  Inter-State  Journ.-il' .  " 

"Chad  Cummings,  why  I  used  to  to 
school  with  him,"  another  voice  chimed  in.  * 

"Next  stop  is  Forest  City,"  called  the 
conductor. 

We  looked  out  eagerly.  We  had  seen 
no  forests  since  we  reached  the  Golden 
West  A  double  tine  of  eucalyptus  being 
the  nearest  approach  to  "woods"  that 
they  have  here.  Sure  enough,  here  v^'ere 
trees,  ten  acres  of  eucalyptus  set  with  the 
regularity  of  a  spacer.  A  little  beyond 
were  seedlings,  coming  up  of  their  nwn 
accord  with  the  irregularity  of  nature. 
For  five  minutes  there  was  the  illusion  that 
we  were  approaching  a  bit  of  woodland. 
Athens  has.  at  prest^nt,  a  dozen  houses  but 
the  main  irrigating  ditches  are  cemented  or 
covered,  streets  and  avenues  carefully 
graded  and  corner  lots  placarded  *'  For 
Sale."  Hyde  Park  is  rather  more  preten- 
tious although  it  has  fewer  houses,  for  it 
has  a  large  church  with  an  adjoining  cem- 
etery surrounded  with  flowers  and  an  ap- 
proach by  a  "palm  drive."  Other  places 
are  larger  or  smaller,  but  all  will  grou- 
rapidly  because  of  the  constant  influx  of 
settlers  from  the  east. 

Arriving  at  Redondo,  a  city  worthy  the 
name,  the  car  left  us  at  the  Vermont  head- 
quarters, a  small  park  overiooking  the 
I*acific.  A  large  portion  of  this  small  park 
has  been  appropriated  for  a  "  tent  city  ' ' 
so  there  was  not  much  spare  room.  It  was 
ample,  however,  for  the  object  of  the  pic- 
nic was  not  to  enjoy  scenery,  or  to  indulge 

*C»nibttiid  tbat  Chad.  He  and  t  hara  bam  mijcca 
aomewhert  bcibre.  Now  whan  waa  af—Sttitmu 
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in  walks  and  drives,  but  to  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  long  absent  friends. 

About  four  hundred  people  sat  down  to 
dinner,  half  of  them  being  members  of  the 
V'ermont  Society,  the  other  half  "strays" 
like  myself,  glad  to  be  once  more  with 
"home  folks".  Looking  over  the  lines 
of  faces  one  could  see  all  the  characteristic 
types  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Wells,  the  genial  president,  was  most 
cordial  in  his  welcome,  most  felicitous  in 
his  remarks.  He  had  arranged  an  inter- 
esting program. 

The  (juestion  of  the  day  here  is  the  prob- 
lem of  good  roads  and  one  and  another 
urged  the  Vermont  Society  to  recommend 
and  insist  upon  methods  which  had  worked 
well  at  home.  Especially  was  the  township 
called  for,  with  it?  local  board  of  officials  and 
its  representation  at  the  state  legislature. 

Mr.  George  Whitcomb  from  Cambridge 
spoke  of  the  original  "Josh"  Whitcomb 
who  was  a  cousin  of  his,  and  related  an 
amusing  incident  of  the  occasion  when 
Ben  Thompson  gave  the  play,  near  Jericho; 
how  he,  "  Ben,"  sent  a  telegram  to  "Josh" 
to  come  and  dine  with  him  and  bring  his 
whole  family.  "Josh"  had  ten  children, 
several  of  whom  had  married  and  had  fam- 
ilies of  their  own.  At  the  appointed  hour 
up  to  the  hotel  came  four  big  four-seated 
wagons  drawn  by  big  Percheron  horses, 
containing  the  entire  family. 

Mr.  Thompson,  unabashed  by  their  num- 
bers, entertained  them  right  royally,  giving 
them  bo.xes  at  his  "show",  which  was 
rendered  unusually  entertaining  as  it  was 
interspersed  by  a  running  fire  of  comments 
from  the  original. 

Dr.  Ruth  Sanborn  gave  amusing  recita- 
tions illustrative  of  typical  Vermonters. 
including  the  farmer  with  ' '  hayseed  in  his 
hair"  but  not  in  his  brains. 

Professor  Johnson  outlined  the  history 
of  Vermont,  giving  the  history  of  its  coat 
of  arms,  its  name,  its  brief  e.\ist»?nce  as  a 
republic,  its  proud  record  of  statehood, 
the  place  it  has  won  for  itself  in  history, 
art  and  literature,  as  well  as  politics. 

Anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  its  past 
and  the  men  who  have  won  National  rec- 
ognition for  themselves  were  much  enjoyed. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mgjor  Abbott  who 
showed  the  bit  of  green  he  had  worn  over 
his  heart  since  leaving  his  native  state  forty- 
six  years  ago.  He  told  with  pride  of  the 
Vermont  dollar  he  still  treasured  which  was 
paid  to  his  grandfather  by  Ethan  Allen. 


At  the  close  of  the  post-piandial  exer- 
cises came  an  invitation  from  the  ever-pres- 
ent camera  fiend  (?)  to  line  up,  and  the 
magic  instrument  turned  slowly  around  the 
semi-circle  of  expectant  faces. 

Then  there  came  a  choice  of  entertain- 
ment, a  concert  at  the  pavillion  with  dancing 
following,  an  ocean  excursion,  or  the  varied 
attractions  of  park  and  friends  or  beach. 

The  coast  breeze  followed  so  far  inland 
upon  our  return,  for  which  we  were  grate- 
ful for  we  had  been  enjoying  a  "perfect 
California  day"  with  the  mercury  at  loo 
in  the  shade.  Four  gentlemen,  just  across 
the  aisle  were  conversing  eagerly.  Three 
of  them,  old  residents  of  this,  their  adopted 
state,  were  holding  their  hats  in  their  hands. 
The  fourth,  a  comparative  new-comer,  had 
his  well  placed  upon  his  head.  Without 
warning,  the  wind  whisked  it  off  and  out 
of  the  window  only  to  fling  it  back  a  mo- 
ment later  through  the  open  door.  I  doubt 
if  even  a  Vermont  wind  could  have  per- 
formed such  a  feat  in  better  style. 

OUR  FRONTISPIECE. 

Qurchee  Gulf  is  an  interesting  place  three-uuar- 
ter«  of  a  mile  long.  The  Ortaquechee  river  flows 
picturesquely  between  its  rocky  walls,  there  are  rare 
plants,  pot-holes  and  interesting  rock  formations. 
Dewey's  Mills  station,  six  miles  from  White  River 
Junction,  is  only  a  train-length  from  the  bridge 
over  the  g»ilf. 

ALLEN  M.  FLETCHER. 


On  the  cover  we  present  ihe  elms  before  the 
home  of  Mr.  Allen  M.  Fletcher  of  Cavendish. 
This  is  Mr.  Fletcher.  He  is  the  Vermonter 
kind  of  a  man,  a  prime  favorite  at  home  and  in 
Windsor  County,  and  we  want  the  rest  ol  the 
state  to  know  him. 
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Rev.  John  Martin  Thomas,  D.  D., 

TMC  new  PRC8IDENT  OF  MIDDLCBURV  COLLCGC. 


DR.  THOMAS,  the  new  president  of 
Middlebury  Collejje.  was  born  in 
Fort  Covington,  New  York,  December 
27th,  1869.  His  father  was  the  Rev. 
Chandler  N.  Thomas,  for  many  years  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  m  that  place, 
and  later  pastor  of  churches  in  Port  Henry. 
New  Haven  and  Bristol,  Ver- 
mont. The  father  was  himself 
a  graduate  of  Middlebury,  in  the 
class  of  '61,  and  was  for  several 
years  a  trustee  of  the  colleg<'. 
President  Thomas  prepared  lf»r 
college  in  Franklin  Academy. 
Malone.  X.  Y.,  entered  Middle- 
bury in  the  aulumn  of  1886,  and 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  cla>s 
in  1890.  Immediately  after  grad- 
uation he  entered  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1893,  continuing  his 
studies  there,  however,  as  a  grad- 
uate student  for  two  years  longer. 
He  was  ordained  in  1893  ^nd 
thereupon  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  East 
Orange,  N.  J. ,  where  he  remained 
until  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Middlebury  College.  In  1893 
Mr.  Thomas  married  Miss  Sarah 
Grace  Seely,  daughter  of  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Seely,  of  Middlebury : 
they  have  four  children. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Brainerd  during  the  last  col- 
lege year,  after  continuous  ser- 
vice of  forty  years  as  professor, 
and  president  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  years,  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  sought  an.xiously  for  just 
the  right  man  for  his  successor. 
It  was  fully  realized  that  the 
times  and  the  situation  demanded  for  the 
presidency  of  this  college  a  man  young  in 
years,  old  in  scholarship,  sound  in  body, 
keen  in  sympathy,  firm  ol  will,  a  man  of 
affairs,  of  sound  judgment,  quick  discern- 
ment, and  of  tireless  energy.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  the  presidents  of  the 
college  had  been  men  schooled  in  theology, 
educated  in  philosophy,  trained  for  the 
ministry.  And  while  such  training  and 
education  were  not  considered  indispensa- 


ble, yet  it  was  in  line  with  the  college  tra- 
dition and  not  of  itself  undesirable  that  the 
ne.xt  president  should  be  of  that  profession. 
And  directly  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  grave  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  new  president  turned  almost 
instinctively  towards  l'>r.  Thomas.     It  \v;i> 


ol 


REV.  JOHIf  M.  THOMAS,  D.  D., 

the  Class  of  iS>n.     President  of  Middlebur\-  CotleKC, 

immediately  recognized  that  he  combined 
those  qualities  that  are  essential  in  the 
modern  president  of  a  modern  college. 
He  is  a  young  man  —  just  turning  into  the 
long  stretch  of  middle  life,  still  warmed 
with  the  enthusiasms  of  youth  tempered 
with  e.xperience,  he  has  the  hand  of  steel 
gloved  with  velvet,  he  has  come  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  captains  of  industry  and 
knows  men  and  things,  he  is  strong  in 
mind  and  body.    And  so  he  was  unan- 
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PAINTER  HALL,  OLDEST  BUaDIIfG  OF  AIDDLEBURT  COLLEGE. 

Painter  Hall  is  the  oldest  building  of  Middlebury  College,  having  been  erected  in  iSi6. 
For  many  years  it  was  known  as  West  College,  East  College  being  the  building  occupied  Jointly 
by  the  Addison  County  Grammar  School  and  Middlebury  College.  It  was  used  as  a  dormitory, 
and  many  of  the  strongest,  most  distinguished  men  sent  out  by  the  older  Middlebury  had  their 
rooms  within  its  walls.  For  some  years  it  was  disused,  but  President  Hamlin  moved  the  College 
Library  from  cramped  (juarters  in  the  Chapel  to  the  North  division  of  Painter,  and  a  gymnasium 
was  fitted  up  in  the  South  division.  This  is  still  the  College  gymnasium,  but  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing is  used  as  a  dormitory  for  men. 


imously  elected  the  ninth  president  of  Mid- 
dlebury College  on  the  17th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, and  inaugurated  the  24th  day  of  June. 

Dr.  Thomas  represents  the  inodern  in 
generous  sympathy  with  the  past.  Recog- 
nizing the  immense  debt  we  are  under  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  he  tries  to 
pay  the  debt  by  doing  his  best  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future.  Conservative  by  inher- 
itance and  education,  he  is  yet  broad  and 
liberal  in  his  welcome  to  all  truth.  As  a 
preacher  and  as  a  public  speaker,  Dr. 
Thomas  is  easily  in  the  first  rank.  His 
scholarship  is  exact  and  his  reading  has 
covered  broad  fields.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Inde- 
pendent, the  Nation,  and  other  national 
periodicals.  During  the  summer  his  new 
book.  "The  Christian  Faith  and  the  Old 
Testament"  was  published.  "Zion's 


Herald"  after  quoting  liberally  from  the 
book  says,  "  We  know  nothing  better  than 
this  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one  who  would 
get  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  facts  and 
the  fruits  of  the  new  views  about  the  Bible. 
It  will  remove  much  misapprehension  and 
quiet  many  needless  fears." 

President  Thomas  enters  upon  his  new 
duties  with  humble  spirit  and  yet  with  cour- 
age and  confidence.  He  knows  something 
of  the  task  that  is  set  for  him  to  do,  he 
feels  the  responsibilities  that  are  placed 
upon  him,  he  realizes  the  expectations  of 
the  College  and  its  friends.  And  he  will 
run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  him. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  said: 

"  Education  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  religious 
spirit.  With  body  frail  and  subject  to  a  thous- 
and perils,  with  knowledge  and  understanding 
sufficient  to  but  a  trifling  fraction  of  the  mys- 
teries that  beat  in  upon  his  lile,  with  the  universe 
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of  the  far  stars  and  the  mighty  sun  crushing 
him  with  its  greatness,  man  would  yet  rise  in 
majestic  self-assertion  to  the  victory  of  the 
spirit  over  all  things  and  forces  in  space  and 
lime.    This  heroic  endeavor  after  permanence 

and  personal  worth  is  Religion  

Middlebury  College,  one  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land institutions  of  Puritan  heritage,  the  twenty- 
sixth  American  college  in  point  of  establish- 
ment, was  founded  in  the  fear  of  God.  While 
neither  religion  nor  Church  are  mentioned  in 


highly  favored.  When  Middlebury  forgets  the 
boy  who  has  a  hard  time  to  get  a  start,  she  will 
have  forgotten  her  glory.  I  would  not  call  her 
the  "  poor  man's  College"  for  there  are  many 
sensible  folk  —  thank  God  —  who  still  desire  to 
fortify  their  children  by  simple  living  in  their 
early  days.  Plain  standards  of  life,  with  strict 
democracy,  will  not  keep  from  our  halls  the 
scions  of  the  most  privileged  American  homes, 
at  least  those  of  them  that  are  worth  educating. 
Simple  ways  and  democratic  principles,  coupled 


THE  CHAPEL. 

The  dignified  and  beautiful  colonial  Chapel,  with  a  graceful  dome  which  is  the  most  promi- 
nent object  in  the  landscape  of  Middlebury,  occupies  the  central  position  of  the  College  build- 
ings. It  was  erected  in  1836  and  has  served  as  the  place  of  worship  and  recitation  room  building 
continuously  since.  The  President  now  has  his  ofTice  in  a  spacious  room  on  the  third  floor.  The 
Chapel  proper  is  now  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  entire  body  of  students,  so  that  separate 
services  are  held  for  men  and  women. 


our  charter,  the  religious  spirit  of  the  founders 

can  not  b-*  questioned  

I  assume  that  we  shall  continue  to  have  in 
our  hearts  the  dominant  desirs  in  the  hearts  of 
our  fathers,  to  have  here  a  College  where  the 
youth  of  humblest  homes  are  on  an  absolute 
equality  with  those  whom  fortune  has  more 


with  high  scholarship,  thorough  training,  and 
nobility  of  ideal,  will  rather  attract  them.  No 
American  College  should  set  itself  to  serve  any 
particular  social  class,  either  poor  or  rich.  But 
may  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  cease  to 
search  for  the  hesitant,  backward  boy.  of  the 
home  that  knows  severest  hardship,  that  we 
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may  establish  him  an  equal  in  the  company  ot 
those  who  seek  for  truth  and  self-mastery  under 
the  guidance  of  the  world's  greatest  spirits. 
I  invoke  the  independent  spirit  of  Vermont  to 
keep  us  from  silly  aping  of  the  worser  features 
of  collegiate  life  elsewhere,  and  to  hold  us  true 
to  our  Puritan  democracy,  remembering  our 
own  timid,  clumsy  knock  at  Alma  Mater's  gate, 
and  the  sweetness  of  hope  when  it  dawned  on 

our  own  early  life.   

I  have  before  me  the  thrilling  vision  of  the 
men  of  this  little  College,  united  in  enthusiastic 
loyalty,  enlisted  as  men  who  serve  their  coun- 
try and  their  God,  enlarging  the  work  of  our 


College  until  in  the  homes  of  the  humble  near 
and  far  the  name  of  Middlebury  shall  speak 
hope  and  outlook  for  those  who  would  prepare 
themselves  largely  to  live,  and  by  large  lives 
bless  the  world." 

What  Dr.  Arnold  was  to  Rugby  and 
what  Mark  Hopkins  was  to  Williams  it  is 
hoped  and  may  well  be  believed  President 
Thomas  will  be  to  Middlebury.  And  into 
the  educational  and  religious  life  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  is  sure  to  find  entrance 
and  welcome. 


lUb  bUBfckT  SIAHR  LIBRARY. 

•At  the  centennial  of  the  college  in  1900,  when  over  fifty  per  cent  of  her  living  graduates 
came  together  to  ct- lebrate  her  first  century,  a  beautiful  white  marble  librarj'  was  dedicated,  the 
gift  of  Egbert  .Starr  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  I50.000.  It  is  of  graceful  classic  design, 
and  the  decorations  of  the  reference  room  are  particularly  rich  and  pleasing.  The  building  is 
fire-proof,  and  the  stacks  and  all  arrangements  are  of  the  latest  pattern. 

STARR  HALL. 

The  southern  building  of  the  old  College  row  is  Starr  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  men,  erected 
under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Benjamin  l^baree.  It  was  built  in  '61,  burned  to  the  ground  in  "66, 
and  promptly  rebuilt. 

THE  WARNER  SCIENCE  HALL. 

The  largest  building  on  the  Middlebury  Campus,  as  well  as  the  latest,  is  the  Science  Hall, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $85,000.  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Ezra  J.  Warner  of  Chicago,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  cla.ss  of  1861.  The  Science  liall  is  named  in  honor  of  the  father  of  the  donor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Warner,  who  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  from  1850  to  1865.  It  is  of  tooled  marble  like 
the  Library.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  Physics  and  Mechanics,  the  second  floor  to  Biology, 
and  the  third  floor  to  Chemistry.  The  natural  history  collections  of  the  College  are  contained  in 
this  building,  including  a  rich  collection  of  the  fossils  and  minerals  of  Vermont. 
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THE  WARNER  SCIENCE  HALL. 


The  white  marble  Science  Hall  and  Library,  flanking^  on  either  side  the  old  strai|;ht  row  of 
blue  limestone  buildings,  which  are  now  gracefully  mantled  in  ivy,  give  to  Middlebury  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  College  yards  to  be  seen  in  the  UnitecJ  States.  The  grounds  are  well  kept,  the 
trees  are  large,  of  pleasing  variety,  and  well  arranged,  and  the  students  of  Middlebury  certainly 
spend  their  College  life  in  surroundings  of  restful  beauty  and  idyllic  peace. 

The  College  also  owns  several  residences  for  professors,  together  with  Hamlin  Commons, 
a  men's  boarding-hall.  These  occupy  the  entire  frontage  facing  the  Campus.  The  College 
grounds  extend  back  of  the  Campus  over  the  crest  of  a  hill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
Both  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  Adirondacks.  The  sight  from  this  hill,  with  the  quiet  valley 
of  the  Otter  beneath  and  the  mountains  on  either  side,  can  not  be  surpassed  in  Vermont,  or  in- 
deed anywhere  else.  Some  dav  perhaps  .Middlebury  will  have  a  "  New  College"  on  the  crest  of 
this  hill. 


The  breadth  of  contents  in  this  number  is 
certainly  astonishing.  Every  article  is  interest- 
ing and  substantial  and  comes,  as  it  were,  from 
the  back-bone  of  the  state.  The  V'ermonter  is 
finding  many  staunch  friends  among  contribu- 
tors and  readers. 


In  the  course  of  a  year  we  handle  a  great 
many  fine  pictures.  Siome  of  the  best  of  these 
have  been  enlarged  and  will  be  shown  at  The 
Vermonter  booth  in  Floral  Hall  at  the  State 
Fair.  Come  and  see  them.  A  good  place  to 
leave  a  dollar  for  your  subscription  too. 


Kindly  note  the  date  to  which  your 
subscription  is  paid  on  the  envelope 
enclosing  this  magazine.  If  you  find 
your  subscription  is  not  paid  in  ad- 
vance, kindly  send  us  one  dollar  at 
once,  as  our  books  must  comply  with 
the  new  postal  regulations  requiring  all 
subscriptions  paid  in  advance. 
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Organization  and  Growth  of  the  National  Society  of 
S*  Daughters  of  (8)2— State  of  Vermont* 

■V  THC  STATK  mKSf  DCNT. 


THE  various  periods  that  mark  as 
milestones  the  evolution  of  the 
rnited  States  of  today  are  kept  fitly  in 
remembrance  by  the  organizations  found 
of  lineal  descendants  of  the  heroes  who 
served  durinjj  the  epochs  in  question. 
The  War  of  1812, —  the  second  War  with 
Great  Britain, — is  taking  its  place  as  the 
one  that  emphasized  the  fact  of  American 
Independence  and  is  represented  by  a 
Society,  called  "National  Society  of  United 
Stales  Daughters  of  1812."  This  Society 
became  incorporated  nationally  by  Act  of 
Congress.  IVesident  McKinley  signing  that 
law  on  I"cb  25,  igor.  This  makes  it  ihe 
second  society*  oi  women  in  the  world  to 
receive  a  National  charter,  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  being  the  first. 

The  method  of  organization  of  this  soci- 
ety is  as  tar  as  possible  modelled  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Each  state 
is  organized  imder  an  appruiitnient  made 
bv  the  National  Societies,  (  as  are  our  ter- 
ritories,) and  is  e.xpccted  to  take  up  some 
dbtinctive  work  pertaining  to  that  Com- 
monwealth while  all  together  nim  to  s\i[) 
port  the  National  interests.  Each  state 
adopts  the  Constitution,  insignia  and  colors 
of  the  National  Society  and  accepts  the 
National  seal  on  National  documents.  It 
has  its  own  State  Seal  however,  adopts  its 
own  By-laws,  and  regulates  its  own  election 
and  meetiiKS.  The  organizing  ofhcer  is 
appointed  from  the  National  Society  for 
four  years,  and,  after  that,  the  president 
is  elected  in  that  state.  The  officers  of 
eadi  State  Society  form  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber or  Associate  Council  of  the  National 
Organization,  while  the  State  Presidents 
form  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Executive 
Board. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  why  the 
blue  and  the  gray  are  used  as  the  ot^cial 
colors  of  this  Society.  The  Uue  repre^ 
sents  the  color  of  the  Navy  during  the 
War  of  1812.  This  war  prevented  the 
importation  of  the  Army  goods  from  Eng- 
land, so  that  the  manufcicture  was  done  m 
America.  An  error  in  the  dyeing  pro- 
duced the  hlueish  gray  e.xactly  that  now 
worn  by  the  Cadets  at  West  Point.  Thus 
the  Society  has  made  a  happy  choice  hi 


its  colors  and  is  living  up  to  its  motto, 
•'Liberty  and  Fraternity." 

The  insignia  of  the  organization  repre- 
sent the  Anchor  oi  Faith  and  the  State  of 
Hope,  while  the  Society's  flower  b  the 
White  Carnation. 

O  til  rial  information  of  service  by  the 
volunteers,  the  militia,  or  the  regular  Army 
in  the  War  of  181 2.  may  be  obtained  from 
Col.  F.  C.  Ainsworth,  Military  Secretary, 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
information  of  service  in  the  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps,  from  the  'Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  record  of  Civil 
strvice  will  be  found  in  the  United  States 
archives  and  those  oi  the  states  or  coun- 
ties, town,  state,  and  National  records, 
pension  papers,  land  grants,  commissions, 
and  family  papers  if  authenticated,  will  be 
accepted  as  proof  of  service  from  1784  to 
1815. 

According  to  published  authority,  the  fol- 
lowing wars  of  the  I'nitecl  States  occurred 
during  the  thirty  years  which  we  commem- 
orate: 

Northwestern  Indian  Wars,  from  Sep- 
tember 19,  1789,  to  August  3,  1795. 

War  with  France  from  July  9,  1798,  to 
September  30.  iSuo. 

War  with  Tripoli  from  June  10,  l8ot, 
to  June  4.  1805. 

Creek  Indian  War  from  July  27,  1S13, 
to  August  9,  1814. 

War  of  181 2  with  England  from  June 
18,  181 2,  to  February  17,  1855. 

The  Shay  and  Whblcey  Re^lions  also 
occurred  during  this  period. 

Vermont  has  always  taken  a  high  stand 
in  the  patriotism  of  this  country,  and  dur- 
ing the  War  of  181 2.  only  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  fur- 
nished more  recruits  to  the  regular  Army 
than  this  young  Commonwealth,  which  at 
that  time  was  half  a  wUdemess.  ft  became 
the  eleventh  State  admitted  to  this  National 
Society  and  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence F.  R.  Jenne  of  Braltleboro,  Vermont, 
who  was  appointed  the  State  Pre«dent  by 
Mrs.  William  (terry  Slade  of  New  ^'ork 
City,  the  I'resicient  National  on  June  27, 
1901.  and  has  been  chosen  unanimously  to 
fill  the  position  at  each  election  since  that 
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date,  and  has  held  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  the  National  society  for  six  years. 

Since  its  origin,  the  growth  has  not  been 
rapid,  but  steady,  counting  among  its 
members,  eleven  real  daughters.  It  is  the 
youngest  of  the  Patriotic  Societies,  and 
none  can  point  to  greater  success.  It  seems 
to  be  endowed  with  the  indominitable  spirit 
that  animated  the  men  whose  glories  the 
Society  perpetuates. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  in 
December  1906  granted  permission  to  the 
Vermont  Society  to  place  in  the  Slate 
House  at  Montpelier  a  tablet  commemora- 
tive of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  participated  in  the  War  of  1 8 1 2 
—  I. Si 5,  an  act  that  carried  with  it  a  suffi- 
cient appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses, 
incident  to  the  erection  of  the  tablet. 
Governor  Fletcher  D.  Proctor  designated 
a  commission  to  select  a  proper  place  for 
it,  also  to  attend  to  the  details  of  its  ertc- 
tion,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  dedicatory 
ceremonies  will  take  place  some  evening 
this  autumn  durinij  I, allies'  Week,  when 
Senator  W.  P.  Dilhngham  will  deliver  the 
address. 

The  Society  has  been  doing  exctrllent 
service  in  the  State  in  various  ways  in 
keeping  alive  the  memory  oi  those  deeds 
that  will  be  ever  an  inspiration  to  Ver< 

monters  and  thus  it  is  especially  fitting 
that  a  siiital^Ie  tablet  should  be  erected. 

The  work  of  identifying  the  graves  of 
18 1 3  soldiers  has  been  undertaken  quietly 
and  the  official  bronze  markers  of  the  Na- 
tional -Society  have  been  placed,  notably 
over  the  graves  of  Joseph  Barron  Jr.,  Con- 
fidential Pilot  to  Commodore  McDonough, 
Captain  Hnrare  H.  Sawyer,  1".  S.  N. ,  a 
distin^uisheti  officer  and  Son  of  Vermont, 
who  was  honored  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  some  fifty  years  ago  by  being  pre- 
sented with  a  sword,  and  Hon.  Samuel  B. 
Kennedy  and  his  brother,  appropriate  exer- 
cises being  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
BaXde  of  Plattsburgh.  Flags  have  been 
sent  to  several  towns  to  be  placed  on  181 3 
graves  on  Memorial  Day. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Brattleboro  on 
June  27,  the  following  Officers  and  Coun> 
cillors  were  elected  for  1908-1909. 

President,  Mrs.  C.  F.  R.  Jennc: 
First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Thompson; 
Second  V^ice  President,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bond; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mm.  G.  R.  White; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mss  Allie  P.  Morse; 
Registrar,  Miss  Delia  M.  Sherman; 


Treasurer.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Field; 
Historian,  Mrs.  I.  B.  Lord; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  M.  (}.  Root; 
Auditor.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Richardson; 

Councillors: 
Qne  Year  — Mrs.  D.  W.  Clark, 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Weathethead. 
Two  Years — Mrs.  C.  B.  Lamson, 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Brtice. 
Three  Years ->Mra.  C.  H.  Spooner. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Skeeles. 

The  autumn  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Montpelier  in  October  in  connection  with 

the  marking  of  the  tablet,  and  all  members 
and  those  interested  are  invited  to  be  in 
attendance. 

The  President  earnestly  desires  that  pat- 
riotic women  throughout  the  State  would 
interest  themselves  by  lookini^  up  their 
18 1 2  ancestry  and  increase  the  membership 
of  the  Society. 

People  are  beginning  to  understand,  as 
Edward  Kverett  Hale  has  said,  that  the 
War  of  181J  finished  many  things  that  the 
Revolutionary  War  had  left  imfinished, 
that  it  was  like  the  Amen  to  a  great  prayer. 



VtClllOllt. 

•V  JOHN  W.  QOROON. 

Our  Western  border  is  a  lake 

Our  Eastern  is  a  river; 

Our  name,  from  hills  of  green,  we  take. 

That  are  a  joy  forever. 

No  ocean  pours  upon  our  lands 
The  wealth  of  distant  havens ; 
But  mountains  are  our  lifted  hands 
For  bounty  of  the  heavens. 

Let  others  boast  their  sunny  climes 
And  rich  and  broad  plantations; 

We  choose  the  season's  changing 

rhymes 
And  beautiful  mutations. 

The  sultry  winds  that  move  the  palm 

Where  day  and  night  are  equal; 

Ne*er  virake  the  Northern  pine  tree 
psalm 

Where  Spring  is  Winter's  sequel. 
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The  Story  of  Vermont  Merinos. 


By  L.  a.  WEBSTER. 


Drawn  by  Mr.  Webster  for 
The  Vermonter. 

THE  history  of  Merino  sheep  in  Ver- 
mont has  been  a  checkered  one:  im- 
ported by  Consul  Jarvis  and  others  from 
the  Spanish  Cabanas  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century  they  were  first  brought 
to  the  Jarvis  farm  in  Weathersfield,  Ver- 
mont, but  soon  found  their  permanent  home 
in  Addison  county,  where  their  develop- 
ment was  undertaken  by  some  of  the  great- 
est breeders  that  have  ever  lived.  The 
story  of  their  development  in  the  hands  of 
these  skillful  shepherds 
is  an  interesting  one. 

The  Vermont  Meri- 
nos became  famous  not 
only  in  different  parts 
of  our  own  country  but 
in  foreign  lands  as  well 
—  a  fame  and  prestige 
which  still  clings  to 
them.  Although  the 
Delaine  types  of  later 
years  as  developed  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
claim  greater  general 
purpose  qualities,  those 
qualities  which  make  a 
sheep  useful  in  the 
maximum  cannot  be 
maintained  without  an  ''LEADER' 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  f„  ^h,ch 


the  so-called  Vermont  type,  a  fact  which  is 
beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  pro- 
gressive breeders  both  east  and  west, 
although  it  has  taken  a  generation  or  two 
to  demonstrate  the  fact. 

It  i.snot  my  purpose  to  give  a  full  account 
of  the  early  importations  and  their  later 
development  but  simply  to  mention  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  or  types  and 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  changes  which 
followed.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  sheep  of  the  early  importations  were 
comparatively  smooth  in  type  and  were  so 
bred  for  several  years  particularly  by  the 
Connecticut  breeders,  while  among  the 
Vermont  breeders  the  development  of  the 
wrinkly,  so-called  A  type  of  the  present 
day,  was  the  most  popular,  due  largely  to 
the  increasing  value  of  wool  and  woolen 
products,  and  a  conception  of  the  extremely 
dense  fleeced,  well  covered,  heavy  shear- 
ing wrinkly  Merino  of  the  sixties  and  there- 
after was  the  result. 

This  was  also  the  most  prosperous  period 
in  their  history  both  in  numbers  and  prices 
realized.  Almost  every  farmer  in  Addison 
county  owned  a  flock  of  .Merinos  and  their 
development  in  the  hands  of  the  most  able 
breeders  of  any  period  of  their  history  was 
remarkable.  Among  these  breeders  may 
be  mentioned  Edwin  Hammond,  the  Bur- 
wells,  the  Stickneys,  Bissell,  Brookings, 
Barton,  Jones,  Stowell,  and  others  of  the 


'  A  NOTED  RAM  OF  THE  EIGHTIES, 

Mr.  Hubbard  of  Wbitinir  rcfuicd  $j 
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This  period  of  i)rosr>erity  was  followed  by  one 
of  extreme  depression  caused  by  the  change  in 
administration  from  Republican  to  Democratic, 
changes  in  type  and  character  controlled  by  a 
fluctuating  and  capricious  public  demand  —  a  de- 
mand for  mutton  types  as  exemplified  by  the  Enj{- 
lish  breeds,  large  importations  of  wools  and  the 
manufacture  of  shoddy,  etc.  The  extremely  plain 
type,  the  so  called  Delaines  of  ( )hio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  becoming  very  popular  and  there  was 
practically  no  demand  for  the  wrinkly  Vermont 
type,  consequently  many  of  the  high  bred  and  val- 
uable Hocks  of  Addison  county  were  rapidly  di-- 


"GORHAM  S  DUDLEY," 

A  tine  exmnple  o»  the  "A"  type 
rmm,  breil  bv  K.  N.  Bis»ell  and  *old  l<i 
South  Africa  for  »7<o.  Kir-tt  fleece.  Ji'*, 
lb*.;  second.  .jfi'«  Ibis  ;  third,  ^yi'^t 
Weiuht  jori  lb*  Winner  of  15  hr*t  and 
•one  third  pri/c 

Drawn  bv  I-.  .\.  Webster. 


early  period,  and  Jackson. 
Hamilton.   Smith,  (iorhani 
and  llublwrd     Co.  of  the 
present.     Fleeces  were  in- 
creased in  weight  from  a  five 
pound  average  of  the  early 
flocks  to  twenty  pounds  anil 
more  for  ewes,  while  rams 
shore  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  pounds  and  in  some  in- 
stances noted  rams  shore  as 
high  as  forty  pounds.  The 
fame  of  the  X'ermont  .Merinos 
rapidly  extendctl  to  many 
western  states,  particularly 
to  Ohio  anil  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  were  shipped  in 
large  numbers.    Prices  went 
up  from  fifty  and  t^ne  hun- 
dred dollars  to  five  hundred 
and  one  thousiind  dollars  per 
head  and  in  a  few  instances 
celebrated  rams  sold  for  two 
thousand  dollars.      I  )uring 
the  latter  part  of  this  period 
or  during  the  seventies  and 
eighties  exportations  were 
made  to  .Australia  and  .South 
A  merit  a  where  tht'V  were 
in  demand,  greatly  increas- 
ing the  density  and  weight 
of  fleece  of  the  plainer  types 
of  those  warmer  countries. 
Mr.  Bissell  of  Shoreham  was 
the  pioneer  exporter  making 
his  first  shipment  in  1882. 


E.  tf.  BISSELL,  EAST  SHOREHAM,  VT. 

President  of  the  Vermont  Merino  Shcep-Brecder>'  A^^ociation. 

Mr.  Kissell  is  u  succes^liil  lariner,  »••  his  picture  indicntcs.  He  kLund*  pl*- 
i-mineiit,  however,  as  a  breeder  and  exporter  of  Merino  sheep,  and  l»  one  of  th» 
best  authorities  in  the  state  on  the  subject.  He  represented  his  town  in  thr 
I-eKi»lature  of  iSSi,  has  held  executive  positions  in  vnrioas  live  stenrk  as»oci»- 
tions,  and  is  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order.  He  resides  on  the  fan"  hi* 
xrandfuthcr  settled  in  1777.  and  is  thcreiorc  a  genuine  dved-in-thc-wool  Vrr- 
monter. 
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THt  CHAMPION  RAM  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

Fine  specimen  of  the  "  A  "  nr  wrinldy  type,  owned  by  A,  Jackson  of  Bridport,  \'t. 


persed,  going  to  the  shambles  and  the 
work  of  genius,  the  product  of  a  genera- 
tion was  lost. 

Many  of  the  Delaine  flocks,  however, 
did  not  possess  mutton  qualities  superior 
to  the  so-called  American  Merino  Hocks  of 
that  day  or  this.  While  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  consider  Merinos  from  a  mutton 
standpoint  I  wish  to  say  in  passing  that 
while  1  have  eaten  mutton  of  different 
breeds  in  many  states,  the  best  I 
ever  ate  was  butchered  by  my 
father  and  cooked  by  my  mother 
when  Grover  Cleveland  was  presi- 
dent. We  used  to  have  Merino 
mutton  often  in  those  days. 

During  all  the  period  of  depres- 
sion the  writer  hereof  persistently 
advocated  the  so-called  B  type  of 
the  present  day  —  a  large,  well- 
formed  Merino,  well  covered  with 
a  dense  fleece  of  medium  length, 
having  suflicient  oil.  Such  a  sheep 
possesses  heavy  neck  folds,  with 
tail  and  flank  wrinkles  and  a  plain 
body,  representing  the  desirable 
qualities  of  a  Merino  sheep  in  a 


reasonable  degree.  This  type  has  been 
more  or  less  in  demand  during  the  past  ten 
years  for  e.xportationto  South  Africa,  where 
some  of  our  enterprising  Vermont  breeders 
have  been  making  shipments  yearly  of  both 
Vermont  and  Ohio  bred  stock.  Just  at 
present  the  South  African  market  is  quiet, 
but  the  South  American  field  again  gives 
promise  as  a  market  for  the  genuine  Ver- 
mont type.    A  few  western  buyers  are 


A  GROUP  OF  "C"  TYPE  SHEEP,  PERFECTLY  PLAIN. 

Tvpical  of  the  early  importations  Drawn  by  L..  A.  WeUstcr. 
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coming  to  us  again,  and  the  outlook  is 
promising. 

The  different  types  in  popular  favor  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  has  resulted 
in  the  following  classification,  designated 
as  A,  B  and  C  types,  A  being  very  wrinkly, 
B,  heavy  neck  with  plain  body,  and  C, 
perfectly  plain.  These  types  are  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  leading  State  Fairs  and  by 
the  Merino  Record  Associations. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  realize  that  after 
years  of  depression  and  extremes  in  types 
which  may  very  properly  be  called  fads, 
many  prominent  breeders  of  plainer  types 
in  our  western  country,  convinced,  after  a 
generation  of  experience,  are  seeking  the 
B  type  and  even  heavier  marked  sheep, 
are  desired  by  some,  as  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  density,  covering  and  weight 
of  fleece. 

Today  there  are  less  than  20  prominent 
flocks  in  Addison  county,  and  yet  these 
few  flocks  contain  the  best  blood  and  the 
best  breeding  in  America.  Some  of  the 
flocks  have  not  deteriorated  and  contain 
excellent  individuals  such  as  will  command 
the  attention  of  the  best  breeders  in  any 
country.  Our  shepherds  together  with 
some  of  the  Ohio  breeders  with  whom  they 
have  recently  united  in  one  Record  Asso- 
ciation, are  looking  forward  to  a  brighter 


LUrUER  ALLISON  WfcBSTER, 

Live  %Uxk  artist  and  author  of  this  article,  is  a  native  oi 
Shorcham,  Vt.,  and  a  ((raduute  of  Black  Rixcr  Acadrmv, 
Ludlow.  Ilia  home  ih  in  Shorcham,  but  he  is  much  in  the 
west,  as  his  tructo-life  sketches  of  sheep  arc  in  demaoti 
by  breeders  and  journals  in  other  sheep-raising  state*. 

future  for  Merino  sheep.  Such  a  pros- 
perous period  is  undoubtedly  before  every 
progressive,  aggressive  breeder  of  Merino 
sheep,  the  shepherd  who  is  master  of  his 


HUBBARD'S  CHANCE,"  A  STRONG  *«B"  TYPE  STOCK  RAM, 

UwBcd  by  Hubbard  \  Webster,  Whiting,  Vt. 
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profession.  What  Vermont  needs  today  development  of  the  best,  the  ideal  Merino, 
is  young  men  shepherds — born— not  made    and  they  will  follow  him  with  the  golden 


— men  of  zeal  and  unconquerable  energy, 
men  whose  ambition  and  purpose  is  the 


hoof  through  the  years  to  come  as  they 
have  down  through  the  ages. 


A  FlNfc  UROUP  OF  "A"  AND  '*B"  TYPE  EWES, 

Bred  and  owned  by  E.  N.  Bi»s«ll,  Kiut  Shoreham,  \'t. 


Hardwick  Academy  and  Graded  School. 


lY  LILLIAN  M.  AIN8WORTH 


TO  those  few  residents  of  the  town  of 
Hardwick  who  have  watched  the 
growth  of  Hardwick  Academy  since  its 
foundation  in  i860,  that  growth  must  seem 
little  short  of  marvelous.  This  advance- 
ment has  of  course  depended  upon  the 
progress  of  the  town,  which  has  grown 
since  that  time  from  a  little  village  com- 
posed of  a  few  straggling  houses  to  an 
enterprising  and  prosperous  town,  the  cen- 
ter of  a  thriving  granite  industry. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  Hardwick  Acad- 
emy was  organized.  At  that  time  the 
building  was  erected  which  has  since  been 
remodeled  and  is  now  the  Opera  House. 
This  building  was  in  use  until  the  present 
building  was  constructed  in  1893.  A  small 
building  near  by  was  the  district  school 
house.  For  several  years  the  Academy  was 
supported  by  private  funds  and  tuitions. 
In  1892,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Academy  and  School  District  were  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  Hardwick 
Academy  and  Graded  School,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected  by 
the  School  District. 

The  school  building  is  a  well  planned, 
two-story  structure  with  a  basement  in 
which  are  found  the  toilet  rooms  and  coal 
and  boiler  rooms.  In  1903  an  addition, 
comprising  four  large  rooms,  was  built. 
On  the  first  floor  of  the  building  are  si.x 
grade  rooms,  with  halls  and  cloak  rooms. 


On  the  second  floor  are  found  the  Prin- 
cipal's office,  the  main  assembly  room  for 
the  Academy,  three  grade  rooms,  and  a 
recitation  room.  On  the  third  floor  are 
recitation  rooms  and  well-equipped  chem- 
ical and  physical  laboratories  and  a  large 
reception  hall.  These  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  were  finished  during  the  summer  of 
1907.  The  rooms  are  all  large,  well 
lighted,  and  pleasant  and  are  furnished 
with  all  necessary  equipments  for  success- 
ful work.  The  buildmg  is  heated  by  steam, 
furnished  with  dectric  lights  and  village 
water  and  is  sanitary  in  its  surroundings. 

Fourteen  teachers,  nine  in  the  grades 
and  five  in  the  Academy,  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  school.  Five 
years  ago  only  eight  were  necessary.  Last 
year  4 1 4  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  school 
library  of  over  300  volumes  is  an  aid  to  the 
pupils  in  their  work  and  individual  reading. 
The  Academy  oilers  three  courses  of  study: 
The  Latin-Scientific,  the  English,  and  the 
Commercial.  All  are  four  year  courses 
and  include  the  minimum  requirements  for 
secondary  school  courses  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

Much  commendation  is  due  the  Principal 
Prof.  J.  D.  Danforth  for  the  work  which 
he  is  doing  for  the  school.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  work  the  school  has 
shown  a  noticeable  improvement,  and  the 
past  year  has  been  most  successful. 
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Vermont's  Use  of  Fertilizers. 

The  average  resident  of  Vermont  probably 
has  little  idea*of  the  immense  amount  of  money 
expended  in  V'ermont  for  commercial  fertilizers. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  V'ermont 
was  then  usmg  nearly  $450,000  worth  annually 
and  the  presumption  is  that  this  amount  has 
increased  matenally  since  that  time,  so  that 
probably  today  the  farmers  of  Vermont  use 
considerably  in  excess  of  one-half  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  commercial  fertilizers  each  year. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  sale  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  Vermont  has  increased  of 
late  years,  yet  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
among  our  farmers  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers 
at  home. 

This  course  has  always  been  recommended  by 
Experiment  Stations  as  the  best  one  for  farmers 
to  follow  because  when  this  is  done,  they  not 
only  know  the  form  in  which  their  fertilizer 
comes,  but  they  can  vary  their  mixtures  to  suit 
the  different  crops  they  raise  and  also  use  one 
that  is  adapted  to  the  particular  soil  of  their  (arm. 

It  has  been  difficult  however,  in  times  past, 
for  farmers  to  obtain  the  proper  materials  for 
home  mixing  because  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  wish  to  sell 
the  crude  materials,  consid- 
ering it  more  for  their  inter- 
est to  sell  the  mixed  goods. 

It  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
all  the  materials  required  for 
first-class  fertilizers  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  right  here  at 
home. 

C.  S.  Page,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Vermont,  has  for  many  years 
manufactured  a  Raw  Ground 
Bone  as  a  by-product  of  his 
Poultry  Food  business. 

As  his  business  increased. 
Mr.  Page  found  that  he  had 
more  Bone  Meal  than  he 
could  well  dispose  of  to  Flo- 
rists, who  had  been  his  chief 
customers,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Vermont's  excel- 
lent Farmer  Governor,  Hon. 
C.  J.  Bell,  he  conferred  with 
the  Director  of  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  at  Bur- 
lington with  reference  to  the 
various  materials  required 
to  mix  with  this  Bone,  in 
order  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible fertilizers  for  Vermont 
soils.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Page  put  in  a  stock  of 
those  materials,  so  that  today 
any  fanner  can  buy  the  crude 
stock  of  him  and  mix  a  fer- 
tilizer at  home  which  is  not 
only  a  cheaper,  but  a  much 
better  fertilizer  than  can  be 
bought  in  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial brands. 

We  give  below  a  formula 
which  IS  especially  recom- 
mended for  seeding  down 
grass  land  in  the  summer  or 


fall.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  116  and  ha<; 
been  tried  by  many  Vermont  farmers  with 
excellent  success. 


Raw  Ground  Bone 
Acid  Phosphate  . 
Wood  Ashes  .  . 
Muriate  of  Potash 


300  to  400  pounds 
100  to  150  pounds 
300  to  400  pounds 
50  to  70  pounds 


The  above  is  for  one  acre  and,  for  best  results, 
it  should  be  followed  in  the  spring  with  a  top- 
dressing  of  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

All  of  the  materials  called  for  in  this  formula, 
except  the  ashes,  which  can  usually  be  pur- 
chased in  local  markets,  can  be  bought  of  Mr. 
Page,  who  will  be  pleased  to  name  the  cost  to 
any  Vermont  farmer,  freight  prepaid  to  his 
nearest  railroad  station. 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to  know 
more  about  home-mixed  fertilizers,  we  suggest 
that  they  send  a  postal  to  Mr.  Page,  adding 
their  name  and  address.  They  will  receive  a 
prompt  response  to  their  inquiry. 
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Buy  the  KINGFLEX  and  get  a  Hat  that  will  hold 
its  shape  and  will  not  turn  green. 

THE  KINGFLEX 


li 


This  is  Fowler's  Automatic 
Draft  Regulator  aid  Ventilator 

as  placed  in  the  pipe  between  stove,  fur- 
nace, boiler  or  beater  and  chimney. 
4I.It  saves  time  and  fuel. 
Cits  free  action  governs  the  fire  perfectly 
during  windy  days  and  nights. 
^Ix  stops  overheating,  lessens  chimney 
fires,  makes  fewer  clinkers  in  furnace, 
and  prevents  burning  out  of  grates. 
Boiler  will  keep  cleaner  with  less  care. 

IT  SAVES  NOT  LESS  THAN  20%  OF  FUEL. 

Ii  !•  >tmpk.  sdjutublr.  ind  riDiim  rorrodr.  No 
olber  ibrrmutnt  or  rcfulator  rcinirrd.    No  bnc-Dc 
airparalui  1«  romplrlr  without  !t. 
All  aixes,  placed  by  ua  or  your  tinsmith. 

Address  for  circular*  and  prices, 

E.  E.  BAGLEY,  Wblte  River  JoDCtioD,  Yt. 

HEATING  AND  PLUMBING, 

Sole  Agent  for  Vermont. 


For  sale  by  WHEELER  BROS.,  Wblte  Rlrer  Jc,  Vt. 

STORE  IN  GATES  BLOCK. 


UKeAn 


mend 


SiWIN  cunt 


You'tg  kntiwn  It  many  years.  OHer 
than  this  ^eneratina.    The  prreat 
prumoter  of  cli  aa  limbed 
horses  is 


KendaU's  Spavin  Cure. 


Used  Year*— Nottainr  So  Good. 

Cherokee,  Kaoaas,  April  8, 1900. 

Dr.  B.  J  Kendall  Co.,  Eno«burK  Fall*.  Vt. 

Oentlfinfn:— will  you  plww"  wnd  mo  a  copy  of  your  "Treatliie  on  the 
Boraeanil  his  l>i«»«i«»^."  I  have  uf«ed  Kf-ndall'H  Spavin  ('iir»»  for  a  nuxnlMT  of 
yearn  antl  fdiiod  nothing  so  Kood  for  Curb,  Spavlo.  Rlnrttone,  etc  I  haTe 
also  used  two  of  your  books  till  thuy  are  worn  ouU         FRANK  B1L.LER. 

Care.«  Curb.  5f)«vln,  RInrbooe,  5plint,  5wc«oc7,  Oalls,  5ore*,  Cats,  Foot  Rot,  Hip 
DIsrsses.  aiHl  all  lil<)<  Hllmenta. 

Price  tl;  S  lor  S5.  (ir«>ate«t  linimeot  koowo  for  family  tue.  All  druicirlata  sell  It. 
A(x-cpi  uii  KubMitute.  T>ie  Kreat  book,  "A  Tr«atiae  on  the  Ilorae,"  fr«e  from  drugirista  or 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  fNOSBURG  FALLS.  VERMONT. 
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SAMUEL  E.  PINGRRI-. 

Pmidnii. 
DAVIIJ  A.  PERRIN. 

Vice-Pre»l4mi. 


ALFRED  K.  WATSON*. 

Treuuret'. 
GEORGE  H.  WATSON. 

Aml  Treasarer. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 


New  Sarinf)  Bank  Block. 


Mala  Street. 


Banktnc  Hourt:  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  }  P.  M. 

Rccetirrt  and  payi  drpottti  nch  butlnnt  dar  in  the  rear. 
Home  Savinri  Banki  loaned  KREE  upon  the  initial 
depotit  of  One  Dollar. 

Uepoiiu  made  on  ibe  fim  lour  buainew  dajri  ot  uty  month 
draw  interer  from  the  IM. 

Inierea  will  be  credited  to  depoaltort  Jaooary  1ft  and  Joty  It. 
compoundinc  twice  a  rear. 

There  ire  no  ilockholderi  in  tbii  bank.  All  tfae  earninr*.  lea* 
expentet.  belonflnr  to  licpiiiitori. 

All  TAXca  arc  paid  by  the  Bank  on 

OCPOSITS  OF  $2000  OR  LESS. 

Tbii  InMituiion  It  lubject  to  the  tupeniiion  of  the  Slate  In- 
•pector  of  Finance. 

No  moner  of  tbe  bank  can  be  loaned  to  any  of  Iti  officers. 

Tbit  Bank  preferi  Vermont  tccaritle*  for  the  inretcment  of  it» 
fundi,  and  lendi  no  moner  out  of  tbe  ttate  until  tbe  boiac 
demand  bai  been  met. 


THE 


Illustrations 

in  this  and  other  issues  of  (Cfje  Vermonter 

are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  vyork  and 
reasonable  prices. 


Google 
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THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Oexi.t. 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  P^state  Loans. 

Corr€sponde7ice  solicited 


OOAMAN  BRIDOMAN.  Pncsidcnt. 

W.  B.  CRANOALL.  Trcasunch. 


Crobin  onH  Jf^bgt  Work  a  IkpetuOt?. 

B.  iSugbrt.     ^.  1^., 

Wbitr  fiiber  Jfumtion.  Vt. 

•Atts  Slack, 
•rminb  S\»iit. 


WOODSTOCK  INN, (Vt. 

(JoH  Cour»r.  Cbarminf  Drim. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Manager. 


Google 


I  Vermont's  (ireatest  Financial  Institution  | 

iOtational  liik  Miuxmt  Co. 

59th  YEAR.  iHontpclier,  Vermont.  Operating  in  36  states. 


BENEFITS  TO  rOUOT  HOLDERS  IN  1907. 

Paid  to  policyholders  and  tbeir  beneficiaries,  Si,  36 1,654.90 
Increase  in  book  assets  held  for  policyholders,  3,180,782.  OS 


'piw  total  benefits 
*  to  poUcyholderm 


Total  bent-fits  to  policyholders,  6,542,436.95        y**^  •"'*>"o*«d 


110.46% 

of  I  )•.  c  1  r  payinents 


Received  from  policyholders,  5,922,753.66 
Total  benefits  above  amount  received,         $   ^19,683.29  .  y'**''^»P*"y-  

J06BPH  A.  DB  BOER.  ProidcBt.  HAKIEV  M.  CtlTLER,  Trauatcr. 

JAMES  T.  PHELPS.  Vice-President.  A.  B.  BISBEE,  Medical  Director. 

JAMES  B.  E8TEE,  tod  Vice-President  CLARENCE  £.  MOULXON.  Actuary  . 

OniAN  D.CLAitK.BMnUHT.  FRBO  A.  MOWLAN D. 


S.  S.  BALLARD.  General  Agent,  Montpelicr,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD.  General  Agent.  Hvdc  Park,  Vt. 

£.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAOUB  tt  SON,  Oen.  Agts.,  8t.  Johnabuiy,  Vt. 

H.  E.  TAYLOR  &  SON.  Gen.  Apts.,  Brattleboio,  Vt. 
T.  S.  PECK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 


=A  CHECKING  ACCOUNT= 

HAS  BECOME  ■ 

A  BUSINESS  NECESSITY 

And  we  solicit  an  opportunity  to  explain 

its  many  advantages. 


Inquiries  in  person  or  by  letter  will  be  cheerfully  answered. 

We  furnish  check  books  so  that  depositors  may  pay  their  bills 
by  check,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  iceeping  a  large  amount 
of  money  on  hand. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


Eatared  at  the  Wbiu  River  Junction  Post  OflVce  as  Sacoad  Claaa  Mattar. 
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[Randolph  Sanatorium, 


Inc. 


TLUt  wp||-e<)uip|>ed  Sanatorium.  pl»a«aiitl.v  lo- 
pwted  aDild  numt  bfvilthriil  tiurrnuiKilDK".  oflers  a 
B|>|pnilid  retrvat  for  the  ulrk  and  MiifferlnK. 

ThortiUKhly  competent  medUal  «kUI.  etflctpot 
and  kindly  nurwe*.  and  liotiielike  treatment  con- 
Hplre  to  return  patients  to  their  home*  well  and 
happ.T.  ()|>eratlnR  room  provided  with  every- 
thlnit  modern  In  Burwry.  A  fine  record  of  nur- 
ceawful  raaeti.  A  well-ordered  Invtltntlon,  where 
nature  and  Mrlence  aid  In  the  mtoratlon  of  health 

Tenns,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  RAHDOLPH  SANATORIUM, 

RANDOLPH,  VT. 


THK  moat 
rharmlnir. 
pic  t  u  reaque 
and  healthful 
■ectlon  on 
thla  conti- 
nent, and  the 
place  toapend 
your  vaca- 
tion Ih  In  the 

Green  Hills 
of  Yenent, 

and  alonjf  the  iihonM  of  LAKE  CHAnPLAIN. 

A  beautiful  brochure  giving  u  complete  deacrlp- 
tlon  of  all  the  vlllajcee  and  reaortM  Incnieil  on  the 
line  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  on  theahure**  of  I,ake  Champlain,  alHo  a  list 
of  Hotel*  and  the  l>e<it  Family  Home*,  who  will 
take  auninier  bnardera  at  prloeit  rantflng  from 
94.00  to  $U).OU  |^>er  wf«k,  la  now  ready  (or  delivery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  6  centH  for  poHtaKe.  on  appli- 
cation to  E.  H.  BOY-NTON.  N.  E.  P.  A..MO  Wa-h- 
Incton  8t.,  Uoaton,  or  A.  \\.  KCCI.E.STo.NK,  S. 
I*.  A..  *«>  Urondway,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 
0.  0.  JONES,  J.  W.  HANLET, 

Oeo'l  Mantg«r.  Qen'l  PaiBenger  Aft. 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor.  Vt. 

HOT  WATER,  STCAM  AND  HOT  AIR 

Heating  and  sanitary  Plumbingp 

Bit  line  of  Bath  Tnbt,  CloMta  and  FIttlnxs  In  STOCK. 

.Set  up  Immediately  by  reliable  men.  —  We  eMtlmate. 


I^ennont  Scabemp, 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standarda. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  #  Nine  modem  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  ^  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  ^  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora- 
tories, workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
lifle  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

GEORGE  B.  LAWSON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A   COLLE(,E   FOR  TRAINING    MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.    :  : 

Address  The  Military  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT. 


©nibcrsfitp  of  l^ermont 
College  of  iHebtcine. 

The  fifty-sixth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  11,  1908,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

j»   illobrrate  Cxpen^e 

For  announcement  and  further  infomw- 
tion,  address 

J.  N.  JENNE,  Secretary, 
Barllncrton,  Vermont. 
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Just  on  the  sunny  border  ot  the  wood, 

With  low-spread  arms  the  ancient  beech-tree  stood. 

The  smooth,  clean  bark  upon  its  sturdy  trunk 

Profusely  marked  with  cuts,  by  Time  soon  sunk,— 

Initials,  ours  and  those  of  many  a  friend, 

There  to  remain  till  Nature's  bKiIm  should  mend. 

Boldly  engraved  by  boyish  jack-knife  blade, 

With  finer  cuts  and  scroUs  by  pen*knife  made. 

A  tree  of  interest  at  any  time. 

Whose  branches  seemed  to  grow  fcMr  us  to  dtmb — 

Roused  from  its  winter  sleep  it  donned  in  spring 

A  fresh  green  gown  of  softest  coloring. 

In  Ma^  upon  the  mossy  bed  beneath 

The  wdd  flowers  wove  for  it  a  floral  wreadi. 

A  welcome  shade  in  summer  time  it  cast 

For  little  berry  pickers  as  they  passed. 

In  autumn  it  stood  forth  in  radiance  new, 

In  colors  borrowed  from  the  sunbeam's  hue. 

And  when  October  turned  its  fruitage  sweet 

A  Mecca  'twas  indeed  for  youthful  feet. 

Arrayed  in  clnaks  and  shawls,  with  mittened  hands, 

With  village  re  inforccinents  to  our  bands, 

With  happy  hearts  and  many  a  shout  of  glee 

And  many  a  childish  prank  we  reached  the  tree. 

Some  searched  for  nuts  new  fallen  on  the  ground 
'Neath  this  or  other  beedien  trees  around ; 

Some  scanned  the  marks  with  which  the  trunk  was  lined 
While  others  to  the  upper  branches  climbed, 
And  from  the  litde  burrs  by  Jack  Frost  spread 
Shook  down  a  shower  of  nuts  from  overhead. 

The  scjuirrels  chattering  fast  with  feelings  sore 
Protested  at  encroachments  on  their  store. 

Those  days  are  fSOUet  and  gone  the  sturdy  beech, 

But  not  the  memories  that  backward  reach. 

And  when  October  glorifies  the  land, 

And  spreads  her  hanrest -gifts  with  lavish  hand, 

When  days  are  warmed  with  golden  sunshine  bright, 

And  tingling  airs  and  frosts  invade  the  night, 

Rich  thoughts  of  home  and  friends  come  back  to  me 

And  of  sweet  hours  around  the  old  beech  tree. 
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AUQUST,  1901. 

The  Lake  Champlain  Tercentenary. 

■V  WALTCII  HILL  CROCRrrT. 

Member  Vennaait  TafCBaieawfy  Comiiileaioe. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  cdebrattng  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Lake  Champlain.  The  matter 
had  been  discussed  occasionally,  both  by 
newspapers  and  by  individuals,  for  several 
years  before  any  formal  action  was  taken. 
Two  years  a^o  it  was  felt  that  if  anything 
was  to  be  done  in  the  matter  the  necessary 
steps  must  be  taken  before  the  legrislature 
of  1906  adjourned.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  R.  VV.  McCuen,  the  member  from 
V'ergennes,  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
which  passed  both  House  and  Senate  and 
was  signed  by  the  Governor.  This  reso- 
lution declared  in  substance  that  the  anni- 
versary should  be  celebrated  in  a  fitting 
manner,  that  the  co-operation  of  New 
York  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should 
be  invited  and  that  a  commission  of  which 
the  Governor  should  be  a  member,  should 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  re- 
port to  the  next  legislature.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  resolution  Governor 
Proctor  named  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, Walter  E.  Howard  of  Middle- 
bury,  Horace  W.  Bailey  of  Newbury,  R. 
W.  McCuen  of  Vergennes,  Lynn  M.  Hays 
of  Essex  Junction,  Waller  H.  Crockett  of 
St.  Albans  and  M.  D.  McMahon  of  Bufl> 
ington. 

New  V'ork  accepted  the  invitation  to 
participate  in  the  proposed  cdebration, 
appointed  a  commission  to  co-operate  with 
the  X'ermont  commission  and  appropriated 
the  sum  of  ;^5o,ooo  at  the  last  session  of 
the  l^fulature.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  the 
legislature  next  uintr-r  for  an  additional 
appropriation  lor  the  Champlain  Tercen- 
tenary. Congress  is  to  be  asked  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  and  high  officers  of  the 
L'nited  .States  government.  If  this  appro 
priation  is  made,  it  is  proposed,  through 


the  department  of  state,  to  issue  invitations 
to  France,  Great  Britian,  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  to  send  representatives. 

Detailed  plans  for  the  celebration  cannot 
be  outlined  until  it  is  known  how  much 
money  h^m  state  and  national  sources  will 
be  available  for  the  various  features  under 
consideration.  As  a  general  outline  the 
V  ermont  and  New  York  commissions  have 
proposed  that  the  odebration  shall  b^n 
July  4.  1909,  which  falls  on  Sunday,  with 
religious  exercises,  chiefly  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  Samuel  Champlain  was 
a  devoted  and  loyal  member. 

The  principal  events  of  the  next  few 
days  probably  will  be  held  at  Burlington 
and  Plattsburg,  where  the  largest  number 
of  people  can  be  most  easily  assembled  and 
cared  for.  There  will  be  exercises  at 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  at  Isle 
LaMotte  and  possibly  at  other  places.  It 
is  desired  that  a  notable  feature  of  the  cele- 
bration be  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  a'monument  or  omer  memorial  to  Sam- 
ud  Champlain  at  some  suitable  spot  in  the 
Champlain  valley  —  "  A  memorial  artistic 
in  conception  and  a  landmark  for  all  future 
generations,*'  as  the  Vermont  commission 
suggests  in  its  report  to  the  legislature. 

Of  course  the  occasion  for  this  celebra- 
tion is  the  discovery  by  Samuel  Champlain 
of  the  lake  to  whUA  he  gave  his  name  and 
the  territory  now  known  as  Vermont  and 
New  York,  on  July  4,  1609,  a  day  of  good 
omen.  Since  that  day,  three  hundred 
years  ago.  many  events  notable  in  the  his- 
tory of  America  have  transpired  upon  the 
waters  and  the  shores  of  this  l>fautiful  lake, 
which,  from  time  immemorial  lias  been  a 
highway  of  the  nations  in  war  and  in  peace. 

At  Isle  I^Motte  in  1666,  the  French 
erected  Fort  St  Anne,  then  their  farthest 
outpost,  which  was  the  first  settlement 
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within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  and 
although  not  a  permanent  place  of  habita- 
tion it  is  probable  that  it  never  again 
wholly  lapsed  into  a  wilderness.  Here  the 
first  public  observance  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  Vermont  was  held. 

At  Crown  Point  the  French  built  Fort 
Frederic,  after  Ouebec  their  strongest  for- 
tress, and  when  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  British  government  over  $10,000,000 
wasspent  in  strengthening  the  post,  ramparts 
twenty-five  feet  high  and  twenty-five  feet 
thick  being  constructed.  At  Carillon,  or 
Ticonderoga,  the  French  built  another  fort, 
and  for  these  two  strongholds,  the  key  to 
Lake  Champlain,  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish, under  such  leaders  as  Dieskau  and 
Montcalm,  Abercrombie  and  Amherst,  in 
a  series  of  campaigns,  contended  for  the 
mastery  of  North  America.  Here,  in  this 
valley,  men  like  Putman,  Stark  and  Lee 
received  the  training  which  fitted  them  to 
lead  their  countrymen  in  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence. At  Ticonderoga  the  British  flag 
was  first  lowered  in  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  at  the  summons  of  Ethan 
Allen, "in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress."  The  first 
important  naval  batde  of  the  Revolution 
was  fought  on  Lake  Champlain,  Benedict 
Arnold  commanding  the  American  fleet. 
The  first  pretentious,  aggressive  movement 
of  the  Revolution  was  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.    It  was 


by  the  same  route  that  Burgoyne  advanced, 
breathing  "  threatenings  and  slaughter" 
and  causing  consternation  in  the  hearts  of 
the  lonely  frontier  settlers.  The  capture 
of  Ticonderoga  by  the  British  was  consid- 
ered a  crushing  blow  to  American  freedom 
and  the  British  defeat  at  Bennington  wa» 
the  first  check  to  the  hitherto  successfiil 
advance  of  Burgoyne" s  army.  At  Platts- 
burg  was  fought  what  President  Roosevelt 
calls  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the  War  of 
1812. 

In  1808  there  was  built  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain a  boat  called  the  Vermont,  said  to 
have  been  the  second  successful  steamboat 
ever  constructed,  and  in  1809  it  began 
regular  trips.  Thus  the  year  1909  marks 
the  centenary  of  steam  navigation  on  Lake 
Champlain. 

In  an  article  of  this  nature  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dwell  at  length  on  the  great 
importance  and  the  splendid  possibilities  of 
this  Tercentenary  celebration.  I  ha\'e  en- 
deavored very  briefly  to  set  forth  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken,  the  plans  that  have  been 
outlined,  and  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the 
great  historical  events  that  justify  the  hold- 
ing of  a  celebration.  That  the  anniversary 
may  be  observed  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  its  importance,  and  that  it  mav 
arouse  a  new  spirit  of  patriotism  and  an 
increased  interest  in  the  annals  of  this  his- 
toric region,  is  "a  consummation  devoudy 
to  be  wish'd." 


BOAT  LANDING,  BURLINGTON. 
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A  Southern  California  Tale. 

•V  JOtL  e.  NIMARO. 


I CANNOT  explain  with  any  degree  of 
truthfulness  what  prompted  me  to  eo 
into  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Southern  Cui- 
fomia,  that  desert  waste  which  was  made 
to  blossom  like  the  rose  by  turning  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  river  into  an  irri^- 
tion  ditdi.  About  the  only  explanation 
that  tenderfeet  can  give  to  such  trips  is  a 
desire  to  see  what  has  been  done  by  the 
hand  of  man  to  transform  the  unproductive 
inU)  a  garden  of  usehtlness. 

It  was  early  June,  and  in  the  cool  air  of 
a  California  evening  while  moonbeams  were 
peering  inquiringly  through  the  trees  the 
suggestion  of  a  trip  into  this  new  country 
fdilupon  willing  ears. 

"They  will  want  lots  of  men  to  help  pick 
the  cantaloupes  there  this  season,  and  the 
first  carload  left  the  valley  yesterday, ' '  said 
Thurlow  Harvey,  a  student  from  Lk  rkeley. 

' '  Yes,  I  understand  so,  and  perhaps  we 
can  strike  a  job  there  for  two  weeks  and 
see  all  there  is  to  see,  at  the  same  time 
being  none  the  wofse  off  lor  the  trip,"  I 
answered. 

It  was  this  bit  of  idle  conversation  that 
broke  the  ice,  and  in  a  week  more  a  band 

of  five  were  recruited ;  and  one  morning  we 
left  Los  Angeles  for  most  any  point  in  the 
valley  that  faincy  would  lead  us. 

The  railroad  from  Beaumont  led  us  into 
the  MojHve  desert  and  for  half  a  day  the 
dusk  was  so  thick  that  all  the  passengers 
looked  like  seasoned  desert  nta.  But  late 
in  the  afternoon  the  train  reached  Im- 
perial Junction  and  the  fields  of  alfalfa 
brought  forth  a  feeling  of  refreshment  so 
crisp  and  dean  did  this  kind  of  vegetation 
contrast  with  what  had  preceded  it. 

With  no  particular  town  as  a  destination 
we  remained  on  the  train  until  the  conduc- 
tor called  out  "Calexico,"  a  frontier  town 
on  the  Mexican  bnvindary. 

It  will  take  many  years  to  efface  the  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  that  passed  over  all  of  us 
when  we  al^hted  from  the  cars  and  walked 
into  the  streets  of  this  benij^hted  outpost 
of  civilization.  Being  a  New  Englander 
and  educated  somewhat  in  civic  pnde,  the 
si^'ht  of  dusty  streets  and  rough  looking 
buildings  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  iinsafety, 
as  most  towns  that  are  situated  on  the 
frontier  are  filled  with  the  lawless  element. 


"  I  wonder  where  we  will  sleep  tonight," 
said  ^ack  Nichols,  a  product  of  the  Kansas 
praines,  who  had  been  in  toudi  with  the 
violent  friction  of  Western  life  since  boy- 
hood. Even  Jack  was  unused  to  such  kind 
of  scenery  and  customs. 

Our  fears  of  comfort  for  the  n^ht  were, 
however,  soon  put  to  rest  by  a  customs 
otticer  in  Uncle  Sam  s  service,  who  directed 
us  to  a  brick  building  where  he  said  beds 
were  sold.  He  also  explained  that  owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  weather  in  summer 
it  was  the  custom  in  the  southwest  to  sleep 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  as  the 
night  air  is  cool  and  dry. 

I  was  appointed  spokesman  of  the  party 
and  after  going  up  a  flight  of  steep  stairs 
entered  the  hallway  where  I  met  a  young 
woman  of  whom  1  asked  the  whereabouts 
of  the  landlady.  I  was  directed  to  a  bed- 
room in  the  hallway  where  1  found  a  roost 
hideous  specimen  of  bedridden  womanhood 
sitting  upr^ht  in  bed.  My  errand  ex- 
plained, we  soon  arranged  for  the  accom- 
modation of  five,  and  for  the  hrst  time  in 
my  life  I  slept  out  <rf  doors  on  a  verandb. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  my  weary  mind 
to  lose  its  thought  after  I  once  got  into  the 
litde  cot.  Never  once  did  my  eyelids 
quiver  'til  the  brilliant  sun  of  a  summer 
morn  touched  them.  Wlien  I  was 
thoroughly  awake  I  wondered  where  break- 
fast was  to  be  served  as  from  the  outside 
appearance  the  town  did  not  seem  to  have 
many  swdl  restaurants. 

The  odor  of  fried  ham,  a  familiar  scent 
in  the  primitive  West,  got  into  line  with 

my  nose,  and  with  newspai)er  alertness 
1  found  its  origin.  An  old,  rough  looking 
man  whom  I  afterward  found  out  was  in 
the  Confederate  army,  stood  in  front  of  a 
brick  arch  frying  eggs  and  tough  ham,  I 
sat  down  at  his  pine  board  table  and  told 
him  to  bring  me  a  supply. 

"Rather  rough  country,"  I  observed. 
"Yes.  I'ut  real  smooth  people,"  said  the 
Southerner.  So  1  kept  still  alter  so  smart 
a  reply  from  the  old  rebel.  He  charged 
me  two  bits  for  what  junk  I  consumed,  and 
we  parted,  I  from  the  country  of  ^'ankee 
Doodle  Do;  he  from  the  Southland,  where 
the  darkies  nng. 
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By  mere  chance  I  happened  to  nin 
across  another  lodging  house  during  the 
day  where  the  cots  were  cleaner  and  less 
expensive.  It  was  on  a  settee  in  front  of 
the  lodging  house  that  I  first  met  the 
••Prospector  from  Calexico."  He  was 
one  of  the  holdovers  from  old-time  min- 
ings days  when  the  west  was  hlled  with 
more  of  the  wildness  and  wooHness  than  is 
noticeable  there  today.  We  happened  to 
lapse  nito  conversation  ooncemfaigr  the  east 
when  he  asked  from  whence  I  came. 
."From  V'ermont,"  I  said.  Well,  it  al 
most  took  him  ofi  his  feet,  so  surprised 
was  he.  "Did  you  come  from  anywhere 
near  Montpelier,"  he  asked.  "No*  I  am 
a  native  of  Newport,"  I  replied. 

Many  years  ago  about  twenty,  to  be 
specific,  this  miner  came  west  under  a 
doad.  He  became  hi  a  remimscent  mood 
as  our  talk  continued  and  this  is  his  story. 
"My  being  in  this  isolated  coXintry,"  said 
the  orospector,  ' '  may  be  explained  better 
if  I  Degm  the  story  with  a  Utde  incident 
that  occurred  in  Montpelier  previous  to  my 
going  west.  I  was  on  the  police  force 
Uiere  and  a  streak  of  dishonesty  in  my  dis- 
position led  me  to  extort  monc)  from 
Italians  who  were  selling  liquor  contrary 
to  statute.  I  had  practiced  this  despicable 
trick  until  the  Italians  became  in  a  revenge- 
ful mood,  and  instituted  a  plan  to  entrap  me. 
This  came  about  one  evening  when  I  came 
into  a  back  room  to  receive  my  hush  money. 
I  was  paid  the  cash,  and  it  had  scarcely 
gotten  into  my  possession  when  detectives, 
who  had  watched  the  transaction,  came 
troin  their  hiriint^  place  and  were  about  to 
arrest  me  when  1  escaped.  I  remained  in 
hiding  during  the  day  following,  mean- 
while borrowing^  one  hundred  fifty  dollars 
from  a  friend.  This  was  a  pretty  good 
stake.  I  amply  repaid  the  loan  later  as 
my  first  year  in  the  west  was  prosperous. 
My  luck  since  has  been  up  and  down. 
Sometimes  I  have  made  a  ten  strike  which 
put  me  on  my  feet,  but  it  was  later  lost  in 
unprofitable  prospecting.  During  the 
Klondike  excitement  I  found  it  advisable  to 
go  to  the  frozen  north  as  I  had  at  that  time 
ten  thousand  dollars.  But  a  year  later 
found  me  in  Seattle  with  no  sign  of  a  color 
and  my  capital  lost.  Today  I  am  here  work- 
ing in  the  Uncle  Sam  mine,  or  at  least  will 
resume  work  there  as  soon  as  my  broken 
leg  will  permit  I  am  working  out  in 
order  to  keep  my  partner.  Hank  Hankins, 


in  suj>plies  while  he  continues  to  de\  elop 
my  claim.  The  way  things  lay  at  present 
it  may  turn  out  that  this  claim  will  sell  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  If  it  does  I  shall 
sell  out  and  quit  the  mining  game  for  good." 

•  *  What  are  you  going  to  do  then  ?  * '  I 
ventured. 

'Tm  going  back  to  Montpelier.  said  the 
prospector, ' '  where  life  is  le^  speculative. 

I  trust  that  my  friend  will  realize  his  am- 
Intion  and  setde  down  to  a  sedate  old  age  in 
Montpelier. 

Our  party  of  cantaloupe  pickers   e\  i 
denlly  came  into  the  valley  too  early  as  we 
loiind  no  jc^,  and  the  fact  that  huodre<b 
were  coming  into  the  country  on  the  same 
errand  rather  discouraged  us.  Kmploy- 
ment  othces  in  Los  Angeles,  operated  by 
unscrupulous  agents,  decoyed  school  Ix^ 
into  depositing  money  under  promise  of 
work,  and  when  the  boys  arrived  at  the 
melon  fields  in  destitute  condition  little 
else  was  left  for  them  but  to  adopt  the 
hobo  tactics  and  study  socialism.  With 
such  a  plentiful  supply  of  white  labor  at 
hand  it  seemed  unpatriotic  for  the  g^rowers 
to  discriminate  and  later  in  -the  season 
employ  Japanese  labor.     This  event 
happened,  though,  yet  a  just  fate  must 
have  followed  up  the  practice,  for  when 
the  bulk  of  the  mdon  crop  was  in  transit 
to  the  eastern  markets,  a  slump  came,  and 
the  shipments  netted  nothing  to  the  grow- 
ers.   Jack  Nichols  said  he  never  intended 
to  work  if  he   did  get  a  job,    and  I 
guess  Jack  was  honest  about  it  for  he 
spent  the  most  of  his  time  telling  stories 
of  days  back  in  Kansas  **when  times  was 
good." 

TIP. 

A  Faniilv  llnrse.  Aged  Jp. 
■  t  LUTHCRA  WHITNKV 

Piercing  eye  and  ear  as  keen. 
Shapely  limbs  so  smooth  and  clean. 
Arching  neck  and  flowing  mane. 
Mouth  responsive  to  the  rein. 

Muscles  strong  and  satin  skin. 
Nostrils  curving  wide  and  thin; 

There  a'c  lyin^  on  the  hill. 

Tangled,  stifi,  and  cold,  and  still. 

Clay  to  clay  from  whence  it  came. 
But  the  essence  none  may  name. 

Eager  spirit,  wisdom,  zeal, 
Daunt'ess  courage,  heart  so  leal 
And  faithful  to  the  latest  breath, 
Were  these  subjects  unto  death  ? 
Who  can  lell  where  these  may  be, 
Or  what  remains  for  such  as  uie  ? 


uii^ii^^d  Google 
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The  Town  of  Weston. 

■  V  LUCCLLA  M.  TAYLOR. 


WAIfTASTIQUET  TROUT  aUB  POWD,  WESTOIf,  VT. 


IN  a  beautiful  little  valley  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Windsor  County, 
nestled  among  the  Green  Mountains,  lies 
Weston.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Holly  and  Ludlow,  east  by  And- 
over,  south  by  Londonderry  and  Land- 
grove,  and  west  by  Landgrove  and  Mount 
Tabor. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  colonies  de- 
clared themselves  independent,  a  party  of 


five  persons  came  up  from  Connecticut  and 
followed  the  Connecticut  river  up  as  far  as 
Barnet.  Not  finding  a  place  suitable  to 
make  their  homes,  they  came  back  to 
Andover.  One  of  the  party  settled  in  the 
eastern  part,  while  the  others  crossed  the 
mountain  and  settled  on  the  west  side, 
which  is  now  Weston. 

Weston  was  formerly  the  western  part 
of  Andover  and  from  that  source  must  have 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  WESTON. 
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derived  its  name.  October  26,  1799,  the 
settlers  gained  the  right  to  form  the  pres- 
ent town,  as  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cross  the  range  of  mountains  known  as 
Mount  Terrible  and  Markham  Mountains. 
A  tract  of  five  thousand  acres  known  as 
"Benton  Gore"  being  added  to  the  terri- 
tory taken  from  Andover. 

The  shape  of  Weston  is  very  irregular, 
being  about  eight  miles  in  length  and  at  its 
widest  point  a  little  over  five  miles.  As  it 
lies  at  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  its  surface  is  broken  and  uneven. 


been  repaired  and  are  still  standing. 
Among  which  is  one  known  as  the  Farrar 
House,  in  which  the  first  town  meeting 
was  held.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
three  churches  and  the  usual  number  of 
stores  needed  in  small  towns.  One  which 
is  worthy  of  special  notice,  was  built  by 
J.  A.  Parkhurst  in  1907,  the  building  in 
which  he  had  his  store  and  home,  being 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  now  has  a  store 
which  is  equal  to  those  in  any  of  the  towns 
of  its  size  and  some  of  the  larger  towns. 
For  many  years  the  town  has  had  a  library 


MAIN  STREET  AND  COMMON. 


Although  the  land  is  rocky,  there  are  some 
fine  farms  containing  fine,  fertile  soil  but  in 
general  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  graz- 
ing than  to  tillage. 

A  stream  of  water,  known  to  the  Indians 
by  the  name  of  Wantastiquet,  flows  thru 
the  town.  It  rises  in  the  northeastern 
corner  and  flows  thru  the  central  part, 
emptying  into  the  Connecticut  river  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  having  on  its  way  passed  thru 
the  towns  of  Londonderry,  Jamaica, 
Townshend,  Newfanc  and  Dummerston, 
and  receiving  water  from  four  hundred  and 
forty  square  miles  of  territory.  It  is  now 
known  as  West  river. 

The  village  is  small  but  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  its  organiza- 
tion. In  1797  the  village  consisted  of 
three  buildings,  a  saw  mill,  a  dwelling  and 
a  barn.    A  few  of  the  old  buildings  have 


but  were  obliged  to  hire  their  building. 
Now  thru  the  generosity  of  Lewis  Park- 
hurst, a  building  is  being  repaired  for  a 
town  library,  to  be  known  as  The  Wilder 
Memorial  Library.  The  town  also  has  a 
graded  school  and  a  high  school. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  village  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  park,  within  which  are 
many  maple  trees  whose  leafy  branches 
form  a  cool  and  shady  place  during  the 
warm  summer  days.  It  also  contains  a 
bandstand  where  the  band  can  practice 
during  the  summer.  During  the  past 
summer,  the  three  churches  have  united 
and  held  their  meeting  on  the  park  every 
Sunday  evening  when  the  weather  was 
suitable,  the  choir  and  speakers  occupying 
the  bandstand.  The  music  could  be  heard 
the  distance  of  a  mile. 

Although  the  town  has  no  railroad,  it 
has  some  advantages.    It  has  the  means 
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of  communication  by  telephone  and  tele- 
graph, has  a  rural  delivery  and  an  electric 
plant,  also  a  reservoir  covering  many  acres. 
A  new  dam  has  been  built  and  it  has 
recently  been  stocked  with  fish.  A  road 
is  to  be  built  around  the  reservoir  and  in 
the  future  cottages  will  probably  be  erected. 
The  water  comes  fiom  several  springs 
known  as  "Cold  Springs." 

The  population  has  never  been  large  but 
during  the  past  years  has  decreased,  as 
many  of  the  back  farms  are  unoccupied,  a 
circumstance  to  be  regretted.  We  now 
find  pleasant  and  once  flourishing  farms 
neglected  and  going  to  ruin.  One  reason 
the  population  has  not  increased  is  the  lack 
of  business.    Many  not  finding  satisfactory 


employment  have  sought  it  elsewhere, 
some  having  made  their  homes  near  the 
Pacific.  Weston  has  been  the  birthplace 
of  some  noted  men.  We  find  that  many, 
though  they  have  prosp>ered  and  have 
homes  in  other  lands,  have  not  forgotten 
their  childhood  home  and  love  to  visit  the 
scenes  of  other  days.  One  who  a  short 
time  ago  visited  the  place,  and  who  is  now 
a  prosperous  business  man  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  remarked  that  he  would  like 
to  visit  the  place  every  year,  and  another 
who  had  traveled  a  great  deal  and  is  now 
at  rest  in  the  quiet  ^rave-yard  here,  said 
as  he  returned  from  his  travels  and  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain  where  he  could 
look  down  on  the  village,  that  it  always 
looked  good  to  him. 


FRED  L.  HAMILTON. 


This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  late  Fred  L. 
Hamilton,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  before  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  the  Mouse  of  Representa- 
tives at  our  capitol.  Session  after  session  found 
him  there,  that  of  1896  as  second  assistant  clerk, 
the  followins:  four  terms  as  first  assistant,  then 
in  1906,  in  recognition  of  his  sterling  ability  he 
became  Clerk  of  the  House.  Here  he  won 
many  friends. 

From  the  brief  biography  ol  House  officers 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury. December  i,  1866;  occupation  a  farmer; 
and  that  he  was  educated  at  Beeman  Academy 


and  Pou^hkeepsie  Business  College.  Surely 
sound  fittm^  for  an  active  business  life. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  death,  while  attending  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Addison  County  Fair 
Association.  August  27,  was  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected that  his  friends  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  a  sense  of  his  leave  taking  and  must 
still  feel  that  he  is  but  on  a  journey  from  which 
he  will  soon  return. 

His  closest  friends  maintain  that  no  eulogy 
can  dojustice  to  his  manhood.  To  have  known 
him  intimately  is  one  of  memory's  priceless 

f>ossessions.  He  was  a  man  whose  moral,  intel- 
ectual  and  physical  q^ualities  were  developed 
in  harmonious  proportion.  Often  he  sought  to 
efface  himself  and  avoid  assertion  of  his  ideas 
to  find  himself  the  next  moment  standing  reso- 
lutely for  the  right  on  some  matter  of  principle. 

He  deliberated  with  caution  but  acted  with 
decision  and  performed  every  duty  faithfully 
and  conscientiously.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  ability  to  do  and  opportunity  for 
doing  meant  the  assumption  ol  any  responsibil- 
ity for  friends,  and  the  almost  certain  accom- 
plishment of  the  undertaking. 

He  loved  to  see  justice  done  and  wished 
every  man  to  have  a  fair  chance.  Many  can  bear 
witness  that  none  were  more  ready  than  he  to 
assist  the  weak  and  needy.  Unselfish  and 
forgetful  of  self  he  disregarded  personal  pleas- 
ure, convenience  and  acK'antage  that  he  might 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  frit-nds. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of 'the 
genial,  genuine,  whole-souled  man  his  associ- 
ates knew  and  loved,  he  who  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers,  with  opportunity  for  greater 
achievement  opening  l>eforehim,  with  plans  for 
his  life  work  unfulfilled,  faced  and  met  the 
dread  messenger  of  death  as  he  had  always 
met  and  a.ssumed  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

To  have  known  Fred  L.  Hamilton  "helps 
our  faith  in  God,  in  ourselves  and  in  each  other, 
more  than  many  sermons." 
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prince  <£mavh  ^ik. 

■v  FHANKLIN  O.  HALC. 


CInlinarily  we  dUcnuratcr  rnntributed  articlea  which  tend  lii  act  forth  aaracttvcne8»  in  other  states.  Too  fgrc^t  » 
put  ol  Varnoat's  poaotalioii  hi<s  been  lured  away  ia  the  pai>t— eve*  40  par  cant.  Wa  hava  opparHtBitjr  at  hooM  §ar  aO^ 
all, aad  wa flMiat ictaia every  prnmUitiK  indirldaal  right  n«re  if  poatible.  Venaoot  kagaiauw  taadofgoldea  oppaatu- 
alqr.  Uadar  oordoaraleps,  in  «iKht  orhmnp  an-  immense  deposits  of  franite,  marble,  slate,  talc,  asbestos,  col'>  coppaj. 
IRW  aad  laid,  eaoBlleaa  undeveloped  wutcr-powen,  superior  natural  conditions  for  forestry,  lands  which  in  ferttleaaw 
excel  any  other,  unsurpas^^ed  cnnditionii  for  dairyin(^.  hone,  sheep,  poultry  aad  ffuit  laisiagt  iaciaaiiaa  opportwainr  lor 
education,  ui^riculturc  and  naniit.ii  ture,  and  close  ^-<>nt:ii:t  widi  ^riMt  markala.  But  boM— oar  ODBtaira  vatWOMae.  at 
Prince  £dward  Island,  sends  these  lines  aacnt  his  new  boiiic.— Kuitok 


How  many  a  land  has  been  the  scene  of  legendary  tale ; 
How  many  a  bard  has  been  inspired  by  dream  of  Holy  Grail : — 
Come  thou,  mysterious  queen  of  song,  and  let  thy  wondrous  smile. 
Bid  me  to  nog,  in  fiilsome  praise,  of  lair  Prince  Edward  Isle. 

No  landscape  ever  lell  from  out  the  moulding  hand  divine, 
Widi  rarer  views  ot  wood  and  den»  and  ocean's  ghsaminflr  line ; 
No  br^hter  skies  by  day  or  n^ht,  display  some  heavenfy  s^. 
As  token  of  God's  majc8^»  in  purpose  and  design. 

No  land  can  boast  of  feirer  fields  in  shades  of  richest  green, 
With  thick  set  hedge  of  spruce  and  fir  placed  all  the  way  between; 
And  finer  tields  of  ]g;olden  grain  no  favored  clime  can  show, 
Than  these  which  lift  their  ripened  heads  to  kiss  the  afterglow. 

No  sweeter  fruits  are  grown  on  bush,  or  tree,  or  tmilin^  vine; 

No  flowers  give  forth  incense  more  rare  than  these  bright  flowers  of  thine; 

Your  very  atmosphere  seems  full  of  an  enriching  wine, 

Wluose  mandate  is,  that  neither  youth  nor  age  shall  more  repine. 

How  hiU  of  inspiration  is  the  Summer's  twil^ht  hour, 

When  the  western  sky  is  radiant  as  some  rose  enshrouded  bower; 

How  the  hidden  life  of  nature  seems  to  act  with  greater  power, 
As  it  bursts  forth  in  new  beauty,  in  the  wake  of  welcome  shower. 

No  youth  looks  out  with  loftier  hope  into  the  unknown  years; 
No  life  comes  to  the  silent  shores  of  death  with  fewer  fears, 
Than  that  which  iilte  with  promise  great,  these  island  homes  of  thinc^ 
Than  that  which  toils  to  victory  beneath  your  skies  sublime. 

What  matters  it  if  pond  and  brook  are  buried  deep  with  snow ; 
What  matters  it  if  shrieking  winds  seem  tuned  to  tales  of  woe, 

So  lonp  as  joy  reigns  where,  beside  the  firelight's  ruddy  glow, 
Laughter  and  song,  through  Winter's  hours,  live  on  in  ceaseless  flow. 

What  matters  it  if  threat' ning  clouds  sweep  o'er  from  shore  to  shore; 
What  matters  it  if  heaving  ice  finds  voice  in  startlinj^  roar, 
So  long  as  love  and  kindliness  swing  wide  the  open  door ; 
So  long  as  hope  finds  music  in  the  memories  of  yore. 

What  matters  it  if  neath  the  ice  the  harbors  seem  to  sleep; 
What  matters  it  if  all  around  dark  shadows  seem  to  creep, 

So  long  as  death  and  discontent  few  harvests  have  to  reap; 
So  long  as  faith,  exultant  faith,  your  daily  life  doth  keep. 


,  Uigiti2ed,t2y     ^  J.- 


RUTLAND, 

PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE. 

By  EDNA  JOHNSON  WARREN. 


AXT^ERE  a  traveler  to  stop  at  one  of 
^  ^  the  largest  railroad  centers  in  Ver- 
mont, he  would  scarcely  realize  that  the 
Rutland  of  today  was  only  a  center  of  trade 
for  the  Indians  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  lay  in  the  direct  route  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Canada,  as  well  as  from  New 
Hampshire  to  New  York. 

James  Cross  was  said  to  be  the  first  white 
man  who  came  to  the  place.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  ten  or  twelve  Indians;  built 
a  log  camp  or  two  and  then  disappjeared, 
and  not  until  1770  did  Rutland  have  a  per- 
manent white  settler. 

In  1 78 1  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the 
town,  and  John  Murray,  an  Irishman  from 
Rutland,  Mass.,  was  the  first  grantee.  It 


Memorial  Hall,  Rutland. 

Contain*  reliri  of  Civil  War.    The  basement  is 
occupied  by  a  public  library. 

is  supposed  that  he  named  the  place  for 
his  native  home. 

A  few  years  later  James  Mead  settled 
permanently  on  the  shores  of  the  Otter 
Creek  River  in  the  western  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  name  of  Mead  is  still  a  familiar  one 
in  this  locality.  With  a  space  of  a  mile  or 
more  between,  another  little  settlement  in 
the  east  was  being  made,  which  eventually 
became  the  business  section,  although  up 
to  1846  only  four  streets  were  laid  out  : 
Woodstock  avenue,  which  is  the  present 
stage  route;  Killington  avenue  (then  called 
Green  street)  which  leads  to  the  beautiful 
mountain  of  the  same  name;  Main  street, 
which  was  about  three  miles  long,  and 


Baptist  Church  and  County  Court  House, 
Center  Street. 

West  street,  running  at  right  angles  with 
the  latter. 

The  first  post-office  was  built  in  1784, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  five  in  the 
state.  Eight  years  later  the  first  news- 
paper put  in  an  appearance  bearing  the 
name  of  The  Herald  of  V'ermont  or  Rut- 
land Courier.  The  schools  were  practically 
district  ones  until  1852  when  an  academy 
was  built  on  Main  street. 

The  state  legislature  held  its  last  meet- 
ing in  Rutland  in  1804.  since  which  time 
Montpelier,  the  state  capital,  has  enter- 
tained the  makers  of  the  law. 

For  a  long  time  the  growth  of  Rutland 
was  extremely  slow,  and  m  few  of  the  most 
enterprising  men  in  the  town,  after  some 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  getting  a  railroad 
to  enter  the  place  about  1 850.  This  was  a 
decided  feature  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  now  thriving  city  of  nearly  15,000 
inhabitants. 

The  street  railway  which  started  with  a 
horse  car  line  constructed  in  1886  through 
the  principal  streets,  has  changed  to  an 
electric  road,  conveying  passengers  to 
nearly  every  part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to 
Lake  Bomoseen,  a  distance  of  16  miles 
through  a  delightful  valley. 

The  name  of  "Marble  City"  was  de- 
rived from  the  extensive  marble  quarries 
in  the  vicinity.  The  next  important  in- 
dustry is  the  manufacture  of  the  Howe 
scales.  Several  hundred  men  are  employed 
in  this  work. 

The  Rutland  Free  Library  is  a  beautiful 
marble  building  containing  an  invaluable 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  STEEPLE,  POST  OFFICE  BUaDLIG  AND  A  VIEW  UP  CENTER  ST. 

The  U.  S.  Court  House,  I'  S.  Marshal's  nrticc,  anil  ntticc  ol  Ihe  clerk  ol  the  I'.  S  Court 
are  upstairs  in  the  post  nffitc  buildin)f. 


MERCHANTS'  ROW  FROM  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  READ  BUILDING. 

This  is,  at  niKl't,  prohubly  the  mo5t  thronifed  ttiorofarc  in  anv  Vermont  city.  On  Saturday  nights,  oxpoc-iallv  bril 
liant  with  liffhts  frmn  the  iiiuny  tine  stores  Merchants'  K'lw  and  Center  St.  attract,  as  moths  to  a  candle,  manV'well 
dressed  people,  in  active  prnincnadi-.  that  the  scene  seems  to  partake  of  the  K'IV  features  of  an  exposition. 
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MAIN  STREET  A5B  MEMORIAL  STONE  ON  SITE  OF  OLD  FORT. 

The  lort  was  built  by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  fmra  the  British.  Indian!>  or  TorieJi.  The  UbU-t  bears  this 
inscription  ■•' Memorial,  1775,  cn-ctcJ  on  the  site  of  Fort  Rutland  bv  Ann  Storv  Chaptt  r,  Daughters  of  the  Aroericaa 
Kevnlution,  June  14,  igoi. 


RUTLAND'S  FAMOUS  NERCHANT'S  ROW. 

The  b*|r  Mead  block  on  the  left,  extrndini;  aUo  up  Center  street,  is  estimated  to  have  cost  trom  $1  jc.noo  to  9150,000. 
It  stands  00  the  corner  burned  over  by  the  tin:  <if  February  tS.  H(c6,  which  destroyed  blocks  owned  by  llulctt  &  Stafford, 
Kipley  .V  Mead  un  Merchant's  Row,  and  the  Mead,  Raker,  and  Tuttle  blocks  on  Center  St. 

The  successive  blocks  opposite  the  depot  •  seen  ontheriKhtt  arc  Rutland  Savin^^s  Bank.  Herald  Ruildin)^,  l^inn 
Block,  Brunswick  Hotel,  lawyer  Block,  Baxter  Bunk  Building  and  the  Bardwcll  House. 
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supply  of  instructive  reading  matter.  The 
attendants  here  are  particularly  courteous, 
anfl  during  the  past  winter,  throui^h  their 
kindness,  the  Ubrary  has  been  kept  open 
certain  hours  on  Sunday  in  order  that 
more  of  the  working  people  could  obtain 
benefits.    This  feature  is  appreciated. 

The  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the 
high  school  has  been  so  great  that  this  year 
an  addition  is  being  made  to  the  building. 

Resides  several  literary  societies  in  the 
city,  a  Woman's  Club  and  an  Improve- 


ment League  have  been  formed  which  have 
been  very  beneficial.  The  parks  have 
been  well  cared  for.  cans  for  refuse  placed 
on  street  corners  and  in  convenient  places 
and  many  things  done  toward  beautifying 
the  place,  as  wdl  as  improving  sanitary 
conditions,  and  if  each  individual  would 
take  a  personal  pride,  responsibility  and 
duty  in  die  care  of  their  home  and  sur- 
roundings, there  is  no  reason  why  Rutland 
could  not  be  the  most  attractive  Vermont 
city. 


mt  NCNIIV  CNOCRER. 

Bare  are  the  boughs  as  when  the  winds  of  March, 
With  phantom  fingers,  swept  aeolian  strings. 

Gray  are  the  skies  that  o'er  the  landscape  arch: 
The  choir  has  tied  that  through  the  summer  sings. 

One  fleck  of  plumage  flits  from  tree  to  tree. 

One  bit  of  blue  amid  the  boughs  we  see, 
Clinging  and  breasting  autumn's  boistrous  blast, 

Of  all  the  migrants  longing  to  be  last: 
And  o'er  the  banks  where  drowsy  violets  lie 

The  bhicbird  sint^s  a  soothinjj  lullaby. 
The  notes  that  sounded  spring's  approach  to  tell. 

Now,  lingering  long,  bid  autumn  fond  hrewelL 

O,  BlueUrd!  dipped  in  baths  of  orient  dyes, 
Blue  as  the  fringed  gentian's  languid  eyes, 

How  bright  your  wii^!    How  sweet  your  warblii^  song, 
To  those  who  face  a  winter,  drear  and  longl 

As  friend,  who  walks  a  litde  way  to  cheer 

The  homeward  way  of  one  who  shrinks  with  fear 
From  tracing  twilight's  darkening  paths  alone, 

Yov  keep  with  us  along  the  frosty  ways. 
That  lead  us  on  to  Winter's  dreary  days, 

With  songs  of  cheer,  in  glad  yet  plaintive  tone: 
Then,  fearing  for  yourself,  you  turn  and  fly 

To  your  own  southern  home  and  sunny  sky. 

■you  sing  a  sweet  farewell  to  sunny  hours: 

And  yet,  so  hopeful  is  your  rich  refrain, 
It  seems  a  promise  sure  that  soon  again 

Spring  will  return,  with  all  her  birds  and  flowers. 

O,  Bluebird!  Bird  so  Mithe,  so  brave,  so  true, 

Bear  on  your  wings,  so  britjht.  so  heavenly  Uue, 
Thanks  to  the  South  for  lending  us  so  long 

Her  choicest  gifts  of  beauty  and  of  song. 
Forward  and  backward  speed  your  shuttling  fliglit, 

Weaving  a  \\  <  l)  of  son^  that  shall  unite. 
Through  sunny  days  and  days  of  stormy  weather, 

Men  of  the  North  and  South  for  aye  together. 
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Mountain 
Directory. 


4.016  FccT. 


Thirteen  miles 
from  Newport 
Center  or  twelve 
miles  from  hotel 
at  North  Troy,  to  base  of  mountain 
where  teams  are  left.  The  ascent  of 
two  miles  can  be  made  without  a  guide. 
Path  through  woods  and  wet  in  places, 
last  half  steady  climb.  Path  ends 
among  rocks  and  is  difficult  to  find  on 
return  unless  marked  in  some  way. 
Last  water  half  way  up.  No  trees  or 
shelter  on  summit.  View  embraces 
on  the  north  a  great  plain  ending  in 
Montreal  and  Mt.  Royal;  to  the  west 
the  Missisquoi  River.  I^ke  Champlain 
and  the  Adirondacks;  to  the  east  a 
little  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  and  on 
a  clear  day  the  distant  White  Moun- 
tains; to  the  south  the  Green  Mountain 
Range.  The  view  surpasses  that  from 
Owl's  Head  (much  burned  oven  often 
visited  because  accessible  by  boat. 


AT  THE  SUMNn  OF  CAMEL'S  HUMP. 


^ount  jWangtielb. 

CMtN.  4,389  Feet. 


VVaterbury  to  Stowe  by  electric  line.  Five  mile  drive  thru  pleas- 
ant farming  country'  to  foot  of  moimtain,  ascent  of  four  and  a  half 
miles  by  good  mountain  road  to  Summit  House,  a  large,  comfort- 
able, well  kept  hostelry,  4.000  ieet  above  sea  level,  over  which 
the  nose  towers  200  feet.  The  highest  water  in  the  state  bubbles  out  near  the  top  of  the  Chin, 
two  miles  away,  and  200  feet  higher,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  is  at  its  base.  The  view  is  rarely 
surpassed  in  New  England.  The  Adirondacks  loom  beyond  the  Champlain  valley  and  western 
Vermont  is  spread  out  like  a  map.  Montreal  is  faintly  visible,  and  to  the  east  a  tumult  of  monster 
hills  and  minor  mountains,  to  the  Connecticut  river  and  Mt.  Washington.  Smuggler's  Notch  is 
one  of  the  points  of  rare  beauty  and  interest  on  the  way  up. 

(tTntntVcL  Ibtlttrn     Conveyance  maybe  secured  from  the  "Waterburj-  Inn  '  livery  Irom 
l^gnICi  a  ^WllV^,    Waterbury  to  the  base  of  the  mountain — a  delightful  drive  of  8  miles. 
4  088  Feet  through  rustic  and  romantic  scenery.    Ample  accomodations  for  the 

'  ■  care  of  teams  may  be  secured  at  the  startmg  point  of  the  mountain 

trail.  The  trail  is  so  clearly  defined  that  no  guide  is  necessary,  although  a  competent  guide  may 
be  secured  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  if  desired.  The  trail  nas  recently  been  put  into  excellent 
condition  at  the  expense  of  the  "Camel  s  Hump  Club  "  of  Waterbury.  The  ascent  is  gradual 
and  easy.  Brooks  and  springs  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water  along  the  trail.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  a  rupged  and  unwooded  peak,  standing  solitary  and  apart.  Thus  the  tourist 
gets  an  unobstructed  view,  which  includes  all  within  the  far-distant  horizon  on  every  side.  To 
the  east,  the  White  Mountains  are  clearly  defined ;  to  the  west,  the  Champlain  valley ;  I^ke 
Champlain  and  the  Adirondacks  are  clearly  in  view.  Mount  Royal  looms  up  on  the  northern 
horizon.  Parties  desiring  10  spend  some  time  on  the  mountain  may,  at  a  nnmmal  charge,  secure 
the  use  ot  the  fully  equipped  camp  which  has  been  established  and  is  maintained  by  the  "Camel's 
Hump  Club,"  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  at  Waterbury,  Vt.    Camp  accomodates  ten. 

Reached  from  west  side  by  thirteen  mile  drive  Irom  Rutland,  over 
stage  road  via  Mendon.    Steep  mountain  road,  ascends  four  miles 
4  241  Feet  *°  summit  peak,  an  enormous,  irregular  pile  of  rocks.    Ascent  by 

'  ■  path  on  ea.st  side  is  from  West  Bridgewater,  14  miles,  thru  imposing 

scenery,  by  stage  road  irom  Woodstock.  Leave  West  Bridgewater  by  path  near  the  house  ol 
Chas.  Madden.  To  find  him,  on  reaching  the  store,  take  road  turning  to  right,  pass  three  build- 
ings on  left  hand,  and  turn  to  left;  after  short  distance,  turn  again  to  left  up  a  very  steep  hill. 
From  his  house  by  path  is  half  an  hour  leisurely  walk  to  "Juggernaut.  "  One  can  spend  the  night 
there  in  the  bam. 


J^iUingtonjleab. 
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Leave  by  path  starting  between  house  and  bam.  which  runs  about  west,  and  becomes  a 
dear  wood  road,  and  keep  this  road,  on  the  side  ofa  brook  which  maybe  heard  on  the  right,  until 
you  come  to  the  Pole  or  high  bridge.  This  is  about  two  miles  from  Juggernaut  or  an  hour's 
walk.  The  old  trail  kept  to  the  left  of  the  brook,  but  is  covered  with  fallen  trees  from  recent 
lumbering.  So  cross  the  bridge,  turn  to  the  LEFT,  taking  an  old  lumbering  road  until  you  come 
in  sipht  of  a  slash  where  lumbering  was  done.  Now  keep  just  outside  ofthis  and  all  slashes, 
beanng  in  mind  that  the  top  of  the  mountain  lies  about  70  degrees  west  of  north  and  keep  work- 
ing in  that  direction,  avoiding  the  slashes  but  working  up  the  mountain  as  much  as  you  can.  In 
NO  CASE  (;o  OVER  THE  RiDOK.  After  an  hour  or  so  hard  work  thro  the  woods,  you  will  come 
into  dense  uncut  woods  where  the  work  is  easier,  and  soon  will  strike  the  foot  of  the  real  summit, 
where  will  be  found  old  blazed  trail.  Better  blaze  your  way  from  where  you  leave  the  road  after 
crossing  the  bridge,  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  back  quickly.  The  house  at  Juggernaut  is  used 
in  the  winter  by  lumbermen,  but  is  empty  in  summer.  The  house  near  the  summit,  formerly  a 
hotel,  has  been  closed  for  a  year  or  two.  There  are  plenty  of  springs  by  this  path  until  almost 
at  the  top.  Wonderful  panorama  from  peak:  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  Adirondack  .Mts.. 
Mansfield  and  Jay  Peak.  Connecticut  river,  Mis.  Washington,  Ascutney,  Kearsarge,  Monadnock. 


•4(Vf  Otint  ^^CUtn^V     Three  miles  from  Windsor  station  to  Allen  Dudley's  or  Will  Hois- 
^[1[|uum  K\j>KUliUrff.    ington's  farm  houses,  where  teams  are  left,  one-fourth  mile  from 
3  320  FccT  base.  Arduous,  three  mile  climb,  steadily,  sinuously  upward.  Good 

'  dry,  well  defmed  bridle  path  thru  woods,  entire  distance.  Best 

water  in  tub  at  spring  at  half  way  sign  ;  fairly  good  water  in  wells  near  the  two  large,  new  cabins 
on  north  and  south  peaks  of  summit  ridge,  maintained,  with  the  paths,  by  Ascutney  Muuntain 
Association,  lor  public  use.  Average  time  of  ascent  two  hours.  Fairly  good  trails  on  Weathers- 
field  side  from  Frank  Proctor's,  and  on  the  Brownsville  side  from  Herbert  Dunn's.  The  isolated 
position  affords  a  remarkable  view.  On  a  clear  day  Jay  Peak  near  Canada  line  is  seen  ;  to  the 
north-east  the  White  Mountains;  east  fifty  miles  of  the  Connecticut  river,  Mts.  Cardig;an  and 
Kearsarge  and  l^ke  Sunapee,  and  at  times  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  Portsmouth;  to  the  south 
Mts.  Monadnock  and  Haystack;  in  the  west  the  Green  Mountains,  including  Mts.  Equinox.  Kill- 
ington  and  Pico.  Camel's  Hump  and  Mt.  Mansfield,  and  on  a  clear  day  the  Adirondacks.  A 
booklet  with  charts  is  issued  by  F.  H.  Clark,  Sec'y  of  Ascutney  Mountain  Ass'n,  Windsor,  Vt. 


HIGHEST  POINT  m  THE  STATE,  "THE  CHIN,"  MT.  MANSFIELD,  4,389  FEET. 


nttnf  tfFnmnnY  '"•'^s  ^^^"^  Manchester  station  by  carriage  road;  three  miles 

UUIIl  KUmtlUUA.     from  ba.se  to  top  of  Notch  road,  which  leads  over  at  north  end.  to 
BT9  F  Sandgate.    Leave  teams  here  and  proceed  by  wood  road,  to  summit 

3.B7Z  FCCT.  There  is  one  other  road,  by  Skinner  Hollow,  and  many  foot-paths. 

The  distance  up  from  village,  by  path,  is  2'j  miles.  Water  is  obtained  at  spring  on  south  end  of 
summit.  There  is  no  shelter  at  summit.  The  view  includes  the  VVhite  Mountains.  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Hudson  River,  Bennington  Monument,  and  Stratton  Mountain. 
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Automobiling  Safeguards. 

BV  CHARLKS  P,  NARIIIS. 


WHO  for  ail  instant  Ijelieves  that  the 
automobile  has  not  come  to  stay? 
Whatever  may  be  one's  impressions, 
after  a  sl*nce  at  the  daily  paper,  reading  the 
accounts  of  shocking  accidents,  happening  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  other 
lands,  no  intellijieiit  person  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion,  than  that  the  automobile  is 
now  so  much  a  factor  in  every  day  life  In  all 
civilized  lands— opposing  it  as  much  as  we  may; 
legislate  as  we  will— it  must  continue  to  be  a 
familiar  sight  and  become  more  and  more  a 
pleasure-giving  means  of  locomotion,  an  aid 
to  industry,  commerce  and  inventive  genius,  as 
well  as  an  increasing  source  of  profitable  em* 
ployment  for  labor. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  automobile  a 
more  welcome  object  on  our  streets  ?  How  can 
it  be  made  less  a  source  of  danger  to  farmers 
and  others  on  country  roads  and  the  travelling 
public  generally  ? 

Shall  we  seek  to  legislate  them  off  the  high- 
ways, by  putting  on  our  statute  hooks  laws  of 
such  a  character  that  they  will  be  oppressive  or 
lend  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  state  of  the 
substantial  income  whkrh  antomobilists  are 
more  freely  scattering  every  year? 

Shall  lovers  of  magnificent  scenery,  be  de- 
prived oflooking  to  their  heart's  cuiuent.  while 
speeding  among  the  green  hills  of  V^ermont, 
where  uiey  find  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  anywhere  on  God's  footstool? 

Why,  let  me  ask,  is  tliere  a  tendency  in  this 
direction,  if  those  who  have  come  to  regard  the 
automobile  a  nuisance,  could  have  their  own 
way? 

Because  here  and  there  we  see  certain,  happy- 
go-lucky  persons,  regardless  ot  results,  utterly 
mdii]erent  to  whrtt  they  owe  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, should  that  settle  it? 

Compel,  if  necessary,  the  thoughtless,  devil- 
we-care  chauffeur  or  careless  driver  of  automo- 
biles, to  suffer  consequences  which  will  make 
such  fre<;uenc  y  of  accidents  an  impossibility, 
though  the  coming  generations  may  live  to  see 
the  number  of  them,  speeding  through  our 
Streets,  four-fold  or  even  a  hundred-fold  laneer. 

How  shall  this  be  accomplbhed,  does  the 
low  r  of  unt-  ot  the  most  exhilarating  forms  of 
pleasure  ask? 

Has  not  the  August  "Outlook"  submitted 
to  its  raiders  a  tentative  scheme  of  law  for  the 
regulation  of  this  new  method  of  locomotion, 

that  meets  our  nerds 

Read  it,  consider  it,  owners  of  automobiles. 
Study  it  and  see  wherein  this  delightful  means 
of  health-giving  eiyoyment  can  be  improved, 
that  all  its  benefits  can  be  eii}oyed,  that  some 
of  its  disadvantages  may  be  overcome. 

Here  is  what  the  "Outlook"  proposes: 

ist.  "Make  all  reckless  driving  a  penal 
offense  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both  ;  leaving  the  court  to  determine,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  the  driv- 
ing was  redcless  or  not" 


2nd.  "A  certain  normal  rate  of  speed,  any 
excess  of  speed  raising  a  legal  presumption  that 
the  driving  was  reckless,  and  throwing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  upon  the  driver  to  show  that  it 
was  not.*' 

3rd.  "For  a  second  offense,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  automobile,  for  a  stated  time,  say 

six  to  twelve  months.** 

Then  follows  this  comment:  "If  a  man  does 
not  know  how  to  use  an  automobile  with  safety 
to  the  public,  it  should  be  taken  away  from  him; 
if  it  were  taken  away  from  him  both  the  owner 
and  the  chauffeur  tvould  suffer  the  consequences 
of  the  reckless  driving,  and  both  ought  to  suf- 
fer and  be  made  to  pay  a  fine  sufficient  to  pay 
the  town  for  the  expense  incurred  for  tiie  care 
of  the  automobile  during  the  six  OT  more 
months  it  was  in  charge  of  the  town." 

Who  will  not  admit  that  Vermont  and  the 
whole  country  is  fiartunate  in  having  hundreds 
ol  exceedingly  careftil  owners  of  automobiles  as 
well  as  chauffeurs  in  countless  instances,  who 
show  that  they  are  reasonably  considerate  of 
the  rights  and  safeguards  of  the  public? 

Though  not  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an 
automobile,  the  writer  would  like  to  see  the 
Green  Mountain  state  hold  out  every  induce- 
ment practicable  witii  safety,  attract  the  sum- 
mer tourists  within  its  borders  and  let  those 
who  are  able  to  enjoy  the  automobile,  be  pro- 
tected by  some  legislation  which  will  reascm- 
ably  assure  the  safety  of  all  those  who  use  the 
public  roads  or  resort  to  this  up-to-date  means 
of  loGomolioa. 



THE  POOL. 
•V  eansoii  n.  manc. 

Wlu-rc  fri<  ndly  alders  reach  their  branches  o'er 
On  which  the  wood-vine  forms  its  canopy; 
Where  sentinel  reedtare  marshaled  on  thy  shore 
I,  waadcriag  through  the  brakei^  diicovered  thee. 

Around  about  are  tangled  briars  and  ferns, 
And  HUMS  from  which  the  damp  wood-odors  rise; 
WUhe  on  thy  marge  the  pure,  white  lily  turns 
Its  Isoe  to  catch  the  beauty  of  the  skict. 

Thy  face  is  placid,  and  thy  lips  are  ttill; 

But  N.utir(>N  life  is  mirrored  in  thy  hreaist— 

Ah,  list!  I  Itcar  the  laughing  of  the  rill 

That  plays  and  tumbles,  then  contcs  here  to  test. 

The  wild  birds  sinp  while  thttinp  throuuh  the  trees; 
The  insect-hum  haunts  all  the  drnwsv  air; 
While  woodland  voices  whispering  to  the  breese 
Makes  tweet,  mysterious  music  everywhere. 

Dear  friendly  pool,  I  often  seek  thy  brink. 
For  I  love  thy  silent  ronverse  and  the  themes 
You  put  into  my  musing^  as  I  think. 
That  gives  a  strange,  twcct  beauty  to  my  dreams. 
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The  "Black  Arrow"  Canoe  Club. 

AT  NEWPORT. 


WITH  the  creation  of  many  long 
stretches  of  boa  table  water  by  the 
erection  of  large  dams  on  the  rivers  of  the 
state  a  very  decided  interest  is  taken  in 
water  craft  and  sports  in  several  commu- 
nities which  heretofore  have  had  meagre 
opportunity  for  it.  We  believe  all  enthu- 
siasts and  friends  of  canoeing  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  the  forming  of  a  large 
canoe  club  at  Newport,  on  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  where  a  fine  new  club-house, 
recently  described  in  The  \'krmonter, 
offers  much  for  the  united  development  of 
lake  pleasures. 


And  everybody  happy." 

Let  us  see  how  he  did  it. 

Away  back  in  1903  there  was  a  "Mem- 
phremagog  Canoe  Club,*'  its  headquarten 
to  be  at  Lake  Park,  but  as  far  as  known  it 
never  came  to  much  as  an  organized  canoe 
club.  It  was  suggested  at  that  time  that 
a  club-house  be  built.  The  new  build- 
ing  of  the  Memphremagog  Yacht  Club, 
shown  with  this  article,  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  all  the  preliminary  skirmishes. 

The  "Black  Arrow"  Canoe  Club,  an 
offspring  of  the  Memphremagoj^  Yacht 
Club,  came  into  commission  on  July  ist, 


'The  Bunch."  at  home 


A  competent  instructor  was  secured  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Percy  R.  West,  who 
subscribes  himself,  a  ' '  Member  of  the  Brit- 
ish College  of  Physical  Education,  Profes- 
sor of  Fencing,  Physical  Culture,  etc., 
Teacher  in  Rowing,  Swimming  and  Canoe- 
ing, Steward  to  the  Memphremagog  Yacht 
Club." 

Now  who  need  be  afraid  of  drowning 
when  he  is  around? 

Do  you  wonder  young  people  of  New- 
port haven't  the  slightest  hesitancy  about 
stepping  into  a  buoyant  canoe  for  a  day  of 
invigorating  pleasure? 

Mr.  West  says  the  result  of  his  labor  is: 
"  An  organized  canoe  club, 
A  photo,  of  the  same, 
A  specially  designed  pin 


Not  all  here,  either. 

Photo,  by  Bcdard. 

1908,  organized  and  instructed  by  Mr. 
West,  ably  assisted  by  Fred  Woodruff. 
The  headquarters  of  the  club  are  at  the 
Yacht  Club  building  and  the  canoes  are 
housed  in  the  boat  house  belonging  to  the 
Yacht  Club.  All  notices  concerning  the 
B.  A.  C.  C.  are  posted  on  the  M.  Y.  C 
bulletin  board. 

The  club  numbers  36  members,  of  which 
just  over  half  are  girls.  All  the  girls 
paddle  from  the  bow  and  are  able  to  use 
the  paddle  on  either  hand.  The  canoes, 
fourteen  in  number  are  the  property  of 
private  owners,  and  cost  when  new,  from 
$45.00  to  $55.00  each. 

That  the  canoe  is  an  ideal  craft  for  easy, 
fast  speeding  may  be  seen  from  this  record*. 
In  July,  1907,  Clayton  Gould  and  Mr. 
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West  paddled  through  the  lake  from  New- 
port to  Magog,  in  one  canoe,  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles,  in  five  hours.  In 
September  of  last  year  Mr.  West  paddled 
the  same  distance  alone  in  seven  hours  and 
ten  minutes.  In  the  same  month  he  paddled 
alone  to  Magog  and  return,  sixty  odd 
miles,  the  same  day,  in  sixteen  hours,  ten 
minutes.  This  journey  included  about 
twenty  miles  of  rough  water.  Sixty  miles, 
singly,  in  a  day  !  The  canoe  b  a  staunch 
friend  to  those  who  know  it  well. 

The  members  of  the  "Black  Arrow" 
Canoe  Club  will  probably  elect  officers 
next  year,  the  club  being  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Most  of  the  work  thus  far  has  been  man- 
oeuvring on  the  lake  in  front  of  the  club- 
house in  order  to  show  the  anti-canoeists 
that  sjcillful  canoeing  is  not  such  a  risky 
game  as  they  may  think.  The  antis  are 
usually  people  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  canoes.  Most  of  them  are  now  won 
over  to  the  club's  way  of  thinking  and 
applaud  the  manoeuvres  from  the  club 
veranda.  The  manoeuvres  have  materially 
assisted  all  members,  as  style  has  become 
improved,  confidence  has  been  gained  and 
the  whole  spirit  towards  canoeing  and  boat- 
ing has  become  stimulated. 

The  club  has  visited  the  lake  shores  on 
short  cruises  taking  supper  with  them. 
Corn  roasts  are  "au  fait"  and  no  one  is 
afraid  to  come  home  in  the  dark.  On  Sat- 
urday some  of  the  boys  paddle  of?  about 
9  p.  m.,  camp  on  shore  just  where  they 
have  a  mind  to,  and  paddle  back  on  Sun- 
day. There  are  good  camping  grounds, 
large  and  small  islands.  Next  summer  the 
girls  will  join  in  the  game  of  camping. 
The  trips  have  been  planned  progressively 
so  that  no  one  has  complained  of  excessive 
lameness. 

The  M,  Y.  C  miniature  burgee  is  carried 
at  the  canoe  bow,  the  B.  A.  C.  C.  pen- 


"Just  glorious"  weather. 

nant  flying  below  it.  The  pennant  is 
twelve  inches  long  with  an  eight  inch  arrow 
stitched  on  either  side.  A  five-foot  arrow 
pennant  flies  at  the  M.  Y.  C.  flag  mast 
when  the  B.  A.  C.  C.  is  out  for  work. 

The  members  are  now  wearing  a  specially 
designed  pin,  about  an  inch  long,  a  black 
arrow  upon  a  white  enamel  canoe,  with 
paddle  and  interior  of  canoe  in  gold. 

The  principal  object  of  the  club  is  to 
have  a  good  time  EV'ERY  time,  and  they 
have  it.  As  disputes  and  arguments  do 
not  occur  the  club  needs  no  by-laws.  The 
song  of  the  paddle  imbues  canoeists  with 
the  harmony  of  Nature. 

Every  canoeist  skilled  in  the  game  feels 
his  craft  a  part  of  himself,  subservient  to 
his  every  mood.  An  air-cushion  or  other 
life-preserver  is  carried,  however,  against 
the  time  of  need,  should  such  arise.  Any 
devotee  of  the  sport  will  declare  his  canoe 
safer  than  a  bicycle,  an  automobile,  a  horse 
or  a  balloon.  Accident  in  any  walk  of  life 
follows  disregard  of  known  principles. 


The  new  Yacht  Club  and  Boat-houses  at  Newport. 
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Mr.  West  gives  this  advice  to  members: 
"As  rough  water  may  occasionally  be  en- 
countered go  out  in  it  as  often  as  you  can. 
You  will  learn  more  by  this  experience 
than  by  sitting  on  the  landing  stage  won- 
dering what  you  would  do." 

Thanks  to  Mr.  West's  persistent  instruc- 
tion most  of  the  boys  now  handle  their 
canoes  in  any  old  weather.  The  girls  are 
taking  a  keen  interest  by  making  the  i>en- 
nants  and  by  insisting  on  doing  their  share 
of  the  work.  About  eight  of  them  received 
instruction  in  handling  their  canoes.  There 


is  sometimes  a  difference  in  handling  and 
paddling. 

Lake  Memphrcmagog  is  an  ideal  water 
for  canoeing.  The  south  bay  is  sheltered 
when  the  larger  bay  is  worried  by  the 
strong  north-west  winds.  Clyde  and  Black 
rivers  are  almost  unruffled  even  when  the 
wind  blows  a  snorter.  The  South  Bay  and 
both  rivers  are  within  fifteen  minutes  pad- 
dle of  the  Memphremagog  Yacht  Club. 
Thus  smooth  or  rough  water  is  had  at  New- 
port, but  it  is  never  too  rough  for  the  boys. 

The  Memphremagog  Yacht  Club  season 
terminates  November  ist. 


When  tranquil  water  marks  the  close  of  day. 


■  v  KATHERINC  DiFORO  DAVIS. 

I  wept :  the  vibrant  aif  about  me  sobbed; 

Grief-laden  sighings  filled  the  very  sky; 
And  earth  and  heaven  seemed  but  one  vast  woe,- 
So  sad  was  I. 


I  laughed  :  and  all  the  day  seemed  bubbling  o'er 

With  gleeful  answer  to  my  merry  mood; 
As,  light  of  heart,  I  looked  upon  the  world, 
And  found  it  good. 
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THE  SOUVENIR  STATE  FAIR  NUMBER. 


In  oiir  next  iaeue  we  expect  to  have 

thirty  pages  of  solid  illustration  from 
miperior  photocraplis  accured  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  Vennont  Stale  Fair. 
Thia  will  be  a  stroke  of  pictorial  enter- 
prise  rarely  if  ever  equalled  in  the  state 
and  we  ask  that  all  who  would  like  to 
sec  what  Vermont  has,  in  part,  at  her 
great  fair,  or  who  desire  to  aid  in  so 
advertising  it  that  it  may  become  a 
Ugger  one,  will  at  once  place  orders 
with  ua  for  aa  many  copies  as  they  can 
conveniently  dispose  of.  Thia  will 
also  aid  your  State  magazine  in  attempt* 
ing  similiar  presentation  of  other  Stale 
events.  We  can,  at  this  time,  give  a 
brief  memorandum  of  events  to  be 
pictured : 

Morgan  horses,  many  fine  spedmnM. 
The  Oovcrnmcnt  Morgans. 
Vraoot  Ifoino  sbcep. 

Shropshire  sheep  driven  by  famous  dogs. 
Oxen  drawing  in  stone-boat  contest. 
Ricker  A  Carey's  famous  string  of  30  yoke  of 
priM  OHcn. 

Trick  steers. 

Steers  and  boy  owners  at  judging  ring. 

Boy  judges  of  live  Mock. 

TIm  SlMdmd  ponies. 

View  on  the  gnat  Midway. 

The  track  street  of  the  Midway. 

"Henm  iBMmt"  on  ^  Midway. 

Inlvlor  viawa  in  Floral  Hall,  Hortiailtaial 
Hall,  and  Mechanics  Hall. 

Sweeping  view  of  entrance  to  grounds,  all  the 
hailSt  tiie  midway,  ths  hoise  bams  and  part  of 
the  Hack. 

Vermont  evaporators. 

The  Vermonter  booth  and  enlarged  pictures  of 

The  big  poultry  tent. 

A  large  flock  of  geese. 

Interior  of  poultry  house. 

Collie  doge,  and  tawoty  oMerliounds. 

Prize  bulls. 

Herd  of  Hne  dairy  cows. 
The  best  cow  in  the  sute. 
Jodfing  the  Dutch  Belted  cstde. 


Judging  nantslicd  drivcfs. 
A  famoos  lloKgao  hert. 

Emergency  and  rest  tents  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Norwich  cadet  camp  and  cadets  at  football 

Parade  of  cadets. 

Winners  in  automobile  parade. 

Close  view  of  a  dirigible  balloon  in  action. 

The  pony  polo,— several  marveloiM  pictmcs, 

full  of  action. 

Mounted  players  in  the  tilting  contest. 

Most  daring  rider  and  winner  of  the  tilting 
cootaat. 

The  two  big  grand-stands  filled  widi  people. 
Spirited  horse-racing. 
Notables  at  the  Fair. 

Nor  are  these  all.  Seventy  peerless 
views  of  the  Vermont  State  Fair  for 
1908.  Fifty  pages  of  pictures  and 
description. 

H  Q  Cents  brings  you  a  copy  for 
self  or  friend,  if  sent  us  now. 
before  publication.  Or  for  a  dollar 
we  send  to  new  subscribers  a  subscrip- 
tion from  the  State  Fair  number  to 
January  1910. 

Addreta  Thb  Vbrmontbr, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

Many  people  said  to  read  our  de8Crip> 
tion  ol  the  State  Fair  la.st  year  was  quite  as 
good  as  going.  Tiiis  year  we  depend 
more  oa  pictures  to  convey  impressions  of 
the  greatest  show  north  New  England  ever 
had.  But  there  will  be  descriptive  matter 
by  some  of  the  leading  judges  and  super- 
intendents of  the  Fair.  A  resume  of  the 
points  of  Morgan  horses  at  the  Fair  and 
elsewhere  by  Mr.  Spencer  Borden  of  Fall 
River,  Man.,  will  alone  be  worth  the  price 
of  this  year's  State  Fair  Souvenir  number. 

VERHONT  PRODUCES  ANNUALLY 

More  granite  than  any  other  state. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  marble  of  the  United  States. 

More  slate  than  any  other  state  with  the  exception 
of  Peim^lvanis. 


uiyiLi^ed  by  Google 


Ctie  ^maU  loop's  (Dctotcr. 

•V  WILLIS  T.  SPARHAWK. 

I  can't  stay  in  the  house  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

And  there  ain't  any  boy  that's  alive,  I  believe. 
That  don't  want  to  be  out  'stead  oi  moping  around, 
"When  October's  here. 

Now  I  tell  you  there's  lots  going  on,  out-of-doors, 

About  now  that  suits  me,  and  there's  sooiethii^  that's  new 

Every  day  of  the  week,  makes  me  glad  I'm  around. 

When  October's  here. 

Any  S(juirrel  that  knows  what  is  good  for  his  soul 
Had  just  better  look  sharp  how  he  fools  around  me; 
Or  he'll  find  that  he'%  hit  with  a  rock,  pretty  soon, 
When  October's  here. 

But,  I  say,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what's  good, 

It's  just  kicking  your  way  through  a  big  pile  of  leaves 
What's  fell  from  the  trees — all  along  by  the  road, 
When  October's  here. 

When  the  nuts  comes  alonj^  \ou  can  go  after  them; 
And  just  when  you  don  t  think — up  a  partridge  goes  "whirr" 
Likes  as  not,  all  at  once,  right  from  under  your  feet. 
When  October's  here. 

I  suppose  that  a  cow  likes  the  looks  of  the  corn, 
When  each  shock  is  all  tied  up  so  nice  with  a  stalk; 
But  I  tell  you  a  boy  he  don't  think  about  com, 
When  October's  here. 

No  sir-ee,  not  the  corn,  it's  the  things  on  the  ground 
That's  so  plain  to  be  seen;  it's  the  pumpkins  iad  pies 
That's  a-going  to  be  made,  makes  him  jump  up  and  down, 

When  October's  here. 

Not  a  word  against  pies,  but  a  lantern, — Oh.  my, 
When  a  pumpkin  is  made  into  that  it's  just  great. 
For  the  dark  and  the  night  scares  the  girls  most  to  death, 
When  Oc^»ber's  here. 

I  just  feel  out  of  place  in  a  school,  with  a  book; 

It's  no  use;  and  I  can't  seem  to  think  worth  a  cent; 

When  the  leaves  smell  so  good  all  outdoors  says,  '*Come  out,' 

W'hen  October's  here. 

You  just  wait  till  the  time  when  the  wind  piles  the  snow 
W'ith  a  howl  and  a  screech,  and  the  hre's  good  and  warm, 
I  can  study  like  mad  about  then, — ^but  not  now, 
When  October's  here. 
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We  do  not  want  to  make  Thb  VBaMOimil  •  ddld*s  magazine,  although  a  glance  It  the 
colored  enMileinentR  of  Sunday  paper*  would  iMphr  that  the  thini-:  to  do  IIiiwcTcr,  we  do  went  Is 
encounfCDuhful,  budding  writers.  Thm  thne  noriea  oo  succeeding  puges,  bv  young  peoplcot 
titteen  jmn,  mn  m  long  way  ahead  o(  Boeton  paper        and  nveal  narknl  abiA^. 


LITTLE  NORTHERNERS. 

A  feeMd  MMnHtt. 


IN  the  fall  many  birds  pass  through  the 
New  F.ngland  States  on  their  way  to 
the  south  where  they  spend  the  winter  flit- 
ting among  the  green  trees  only  finding 
food  enough  for  themselves,  and  with  no 
care  whatever. 

A  few  of  them  stop  with  us  for  a  short 
time.  One  of  these  is  the  slate  colored 
junco.  This  little  bird  is  slate  color,  with 
lighter  underbody  and  a  darker  head. 
When  it  flies,  two  white  feathers  in  its  tail 
(  one  on  each  side)  are  very  conspicuous. 
It  is  late  in  November  when  they  arrive 
from  the  north.  By  this  time  it  is  quite 
cold,  and  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  each 
morning. 

As  you  walk  along  the  frozen  road  or 
field  on  a  cold  frosty  morning  when  all  the 
world  seems  dead  you  suddenly  see  a  flodc 
oi  slate  colored  birds  alight  on  the  ground 
nearby  and  begin  picking  for  their  break- 
fasL  Their  sweet  little  chirpings  make 
you  feel  warmer  and  happier  as  you  walk  on. 

The  Juncos  stay  with  us  two  or  three 
weeks  before  going  farther  south  where 
they  stay  through  the  winter  returning  in 
early  March. 

One  spring  they  came  very  early,  they 
fed  around  the  house  where  the  snow  had 
melted  away  and  along  the  side  of  a  small 
brook  that  was  not  for  oflf.    One  n^ht  not 


long  after  they  came  there  was  a  hard  snow 
storm  that  covered  the  j^round  and  trees. 
In  the  morning  they  could  not  find  a  thing 
to  eat  and  were  so  hungry  that  they  would 
go  into  the  barns  and  sheds.  I  put  out  a 
lot  of  chaff  and  then  I  spread  out  an  oil- 
cloth and  on  this  I  put  a  quart  of  meal  and 
bran  mixed  up  with  water.  That  night 
they  went  into  an  old  stone  wall  tt)  sleep. 
One  man  fed  them  a  <juart  of  wheat  and 
crackers  ground  through  a  coffee  mill  two 
or  three  tiroes  a  day. 

During  thb  time  many  froze  or  starved 
to  death. 

Besides  the  Juncos  there  were  the 
robins,  the  sparrows  and  many  other  birds 
that  had  come  from  the  south.  Their 
chirpings  are  nearly  as  cheerful  as  the 
chickadees  and  they  do  not  seem  to  mind 
the  cold  any  more  for  they  have  been  known 
to  bathe  in  water  with  ice  around  the  edge 
of  the  pool  and  mng  as  merrily  as  if  it  were 
June. 

The  Juncos  build  their  nests  in  the 
northern  United  States  and  southern  Can- 
ada.   The  nest  is  made  mostly  of  grass, 

and  is  placed  beside  a  rock  or  under  a 
small  bush.  The  eggs  are  whitish, 
sprinkled  with  reddish  brown  and  three  or 
four  in  number. 


AN  AWKWARD  EXPERIENCE. 

.By  TILLIC  ANN  POLLOCK. 


ONE  day,  when  my  friend  Marion  Johnson 
was  visiting  me.  we  decided  to  go  for  a 
walk.  As  Marion  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
woods,  she  promised  to  take  me  to  a  quaint  old 

house  that  belonged  to  her  lather. 

The  day  was  a  perfect  one  in  June,  when 
everything  had  put  on  its  summer  freshness. 
And  the  trees,  birds  and  Howers,  and  the  happy 
little  brook,  seemed  actually  singing  for  joy. 

In  the  beginninj^  we  followed  the  dear  little 
brook,  whose  sylph-like  form  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  little  nills,  in  our  belovL-d  Cornier ti 
cut  valley.  We  felt  like  sprites  in  tairyland, 
for  the  sunny  day,  the  brook,  and  the  freshness 
of  ever}'thing  enchanted  us. 


On  wf  walked,  now  and  then  stopping  to 
examine  a  new  fern  or  Hower,  or  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  a  bird,  who  contributed  his  sweet  mel- 
odies to  add  to  the  beauty  and  enjoyment  of 
the  scenes  around  us,  and  ever  wondeiing  what 
the  ne.Kt  turn  in  the  brook  would  brin^  us. 

Once  we  came  to  a  dear  little  rustic  bridge 
half  hidden  by  the  woodbine  and  the  wilk>ws 
that  hung  caressingly  over  it. 

P'arther  on  we  came  to  an  old  mill  which  had 
onre  defied  time  to  reduce  it  to  ruins,  but  now 
felt,  that  time  was  almost  its  conqueror,  for  its 
roof  once  strong  and  proud,  was  now  bent  and 
moss-covered.  The  sun  cast  his  rays  lovingly 
upon  it»  as  if  to  comfort  it,  in  its  last  existence. 
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Once  when  it  was  new  and  strong,  the  farm- 
ers from  far  and  near  brought  their  grain  to  be 
ground  there.  But  now  it  was  deserted  and  in 
a  little  time,  all  that  would  remain  of  it  would 
be  the  strong  stone  wall,  its  foundation,  and 
that  too,  would  eventually  cave  in  and  the 
rocks  be  mingled  with  those  of  the  brook. 
After  a  little  distance  we  came  to  the  house 
which  Marion  had  promised  to  show  me. 

We  could  not  get  in  anywhere  down  stairs  so 
we  pbced  a  ladder  to  an  up>stain  window,  and 
thus  entered. 

In  this  little  room  was  a  clothes-press,  which 
contained  a  box  of  old-fashioned  things,  that 
Marion  wanted  me  to  see. 

We  found  some  beautiftiny  embroidered  sam- 
plers, and  by  the  box  was  a  chamrinK  little 
spinning  wheel.  After  we  had  carefuny  exam- 
ined the  things,  we  climbed  down  the  ladder 
and  returned  home,  after  bavine  spent  one  of 
the  happiest  afkemoons  imaginable. 


Twas  in  September  and  kind  .Mother  Nature 
was  clothing  her  children,  the  trees,  in  the 
brightest  of  Autumn  colors.  It  would  be  their 
last  comfort  befere  King  Snow  would  come  and 
-with  his  cold  breath,  blow  SHOW  and  ice,  on 
their  helpless  branches. 

The  little  brook  was  Linchaiigcd,  save,  in  the 

8 lace  ol  the  nodding  daisies  and  ferns,  were  the 
ttle  blue  asters,  and  the  scarlet  leaves  of  the 
bushes.  Yet  this  brook  too.  had  a  (juiet  charm 
about  it,  like  a  continued  story,  ever  neu,  yet 
seemingly  never  ending. 

At  the  little  rtistic  bridge  the  woodbine  lit  up 
the  landscape  in  one  brilinnt,  dassSng  blaze  of 
scarlet 

The  old  mill  had  bent  still  more  and  it  wore 
a  look  of  dejection,  and  looked  as  though  it 
were  pondering  on  the  question  of  whether,  or 
no,  it  cuuld  once  more  stand  the  snow  of  winter 
and  the  melting  ice,  and  tumultuous  broolc  in 
Spring. 

It  was  upon  this  scene  that  mv  friend  Mar- 
jorie  Smith  and  I  were  gaziuK.  1  had  intended 
to  ask  Marion  to  let  me  take  Mariorie  to  the 
house,  but  had  iioigotten  and  decided  it  would 
be  quite  as  well  to  tell  her  about  it  the  next  day. 

Soon  we  reached  the  house,  and  the  general 
aspect  was  not  changed,  from  what  it  had  been  in 
early  June.  The  hmne  was  substantially  built 


and  the  winds  and  storms  had  as  yet  made  littk 

impression  upon  its  solid  frame. 

We  approached,  as  I  had  before,  tlie  rear  end 
of  the  house  and  alter  a  search  for  the  ladder 
which  had  for  some  reason  been  taken  away, 
we  placed  it  upon  the  sill  of  the  up  stairs  win- 
dow. 

We  climbed  carefully  up,  1  all  the  lime  chat- 
ting away  about  the  old-tashioned  treasures, 
for  Marjorie  was  as  much  of  a  relic  fiend  as  I. 

We  reached  the  window,  and  I  limbed  in 
with  MsHorie  after  me.  Then  we  proceeded  to 
the  clothes-press.  It  was  quite  a  dark  place, 
but  I  put  my  hand  into  the  box  to  draw  forth 
the  treasures,  when  HORRORS!  A  curly 
blade  puppy  sprang  out  of  the  box,  and  his 
yelps  were  mingled  with  the  lusty  cries  oi  a 
nrigntened  three  year  old  boy. 

Well  to  say  we  were  frightened  would  be  put- 
ting it  mildly,  to  say  the  least  we  were  terrihed. 
"  Mercy,"  I  whispered,  as  soon  as  I  oould  speak, 
"this  bouse  is  occupied  by  some  one,  wbMt 
shall  we  do?" 

Majorie's  only  answer  was  to  rush  to  the 
window,  where  m  her  fright  and  confusion  she 
pushed  the  ladder,  and  back  it  fell,  leaving  us 
prisoners  with  all  liopes  of  escape  cut  off. 

How  could  we  explain?  Who  w«re  the 
people'  were  some  of  the  puzzling  questions 
that  flashed  across  our  bewildered  minds. 
Finally  some  one  opened  a  door  down  .stairs, 
and  we  heard  them  enter  the  hall,  and  be^n  to 
ascend  the  stairs. 

We  clutched  each  other  in  terror  and  were 
trying  to  summon  courage  enough,  to  at  least 
speak. 

"Why  Marion  Johnson,  '  we  cried  at  once, 
as  her  plump  little  figure  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, and  she  tumecTher  two  wonderful  brown 
eyes  upon  us,  with  a  mingled  look  of  astonish- 
ment and  joy. 

"Oh,  you  dears,*"  she  cried,  "come  down  at 
once  and  meet  aunt  Helen,  and  oooan  Alice, 
they  are  both  lovely,  and  have  come  to  live 
here,  but  they  haven't  got  settled  upstairs  yet. 
that  is  why  you  didn't  notice,"  she  ended 
breathlessly,  after  we  had  laughingly  explained. 

"Rut  the  little  boy,"  we  asked*  ''who  was 
he?" 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "that  is  cousin  Carroll, 
he  and  Foxy  were  playing  Robinson  Cnisoe  " 
"And  the  old-tashioned  things,"  said  Marion, 
"  I  took  them  home  a  loi^  time  aga** 


A  GOOD  HUNTING  STORY. 


Bv  MIRA  CLARK. 


\.f  Y  father  is  one  of  the  fox  hunters  of  Ver- 
mont  One  day  when  he  was  out  hunting 
he  came  across  some  racoons'  tracks,  and  fol- 
lowed them.  He  didn't  have  far  to  go  before 
he  came  to  the  tree  the  coons  went  up,  su  he 
set  three  traps  at  the  toot  of  the  tree,  thinking 
tliat  if  th^  came  down  he  might  catch  one  of 
them. 

Tw  o  da\  later  my  father  and  my  sister  and 
I  went  to  see  if  he  had  caught  the  coons;  we 
carried  an  axe,  a  shotgun  and  some  sacks  to 
put  them  into.  It  was  about  noon  when  we 
came  to  the  tree  and  the  first  Hmb  was  up  so 


high  that  we  had  to  go  and  get  a  ladder  to 
reach  it.  When  we  got  back  my  father  took 
the  axe  and  went  up  and  chopped  into  the  tree 
right  where  the  coons  lay.  About  as  sot.)n  as 
he  had  chopped  through  the  tree  the  coons 
began  to  climb  out  on  the  branches  as  fiir  as 
thev  could.  So  weiiUed  the  hole  up  with  sacks 
and  put  a  trap  into  the  hole,  thinking  perhaps 
they  would  go  back  and  lie  iiiij^ht  catch  one  ot 
them.  But  the  coons  knew  more  than  we 
thought  they  did  and  they  wouldn't  go  back. 
I  suggested  that  we  should  get  a  k>ng  pole  and 
fasten  a  trap  on  ttie  end  cflL  So  I  went  to  a 
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pole  fence  that  w  as  near  by  and  got  the  longest 
pole  I  could  find  and  fastened  a  trap  on  the  end 
of  it.  1  reached  it  up  to  father  as  he  could 
reach  fiulher  €btm  I  could. 

He  told  me  to  get  a  club  so  that  if  the  coon 
tell  I  could  hit  him.  1  said  all  right,  but  I  did 
not  think  the  coon  would  dare  to  fall  so  far  — 
but  down  he  came  —  and  I  hit  him  so  hard  that 
it  knocked  me  over.  I  up  and  ran  after  him  as 
Uat  as  I  could, — but  I  didn't  catch  up  as  the 
coon  knew  where  the  ledges  were  better  than  I 
did.    He  went  right  down  over  them  and  I  was 

Soine  too  last  to  stop  so  I  went  down  too.  It 
idn  t  hurt  me  much  for  the  iSnttK,  bat  the  next 
day  I  was  lame.  Myfittherwassoesdledtbat 
he  came  purt  way  down  the  ladder  and  then 
jumped  on  and  ran  to  see  if  he  couldn't  catch 
him.  While  we  were  gone  the  other  coon  came 
down  and  ran  off. 

We  felt  pretty  blue  for  a  while.  But  we  hap- 
pened to  tmnk  of  the  old  dog,  and  so  we  went 
about  half  a  mile  for  him,  as  he  was  trying  to  run 
a  fox,  and  put  him  on  the  track  of  the  coun  that 
came  down  last,  and  he  followed  it  about  two 
miles.  My  father,  being  pretty  good  on  the 
boot,  followed  the  dog  the  best  he  could  and 
roy  l^er  and  I  followed  him.  All  of  us  of 
course  forgot  to  take  the  shotgun.  But  we  kept 
on  and  finally  ue  came  to  a  large  birch  tree 
where  the  ci>on  went.    W'e  did  not  slop  for  liirii 


as  the  old  dog  went  down  the  brook  quite  a 
long  way  and  so  we  all  followed,  and  pretty 
quick  the  old  dog  went  up  the  bank  by  the 
brook  and  put  his  feet  upon  the  side  of  a  big 

hemlock  tree.  We  all  hustled  down  where  the 
dog  was  and  we  could  see  four  coons  up  in  the 
tree. 

U^ell.  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  at  first  as 
the  shotgun  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
but  1  told  father  to  go  and  fret  the  gun  and  my 
sister  and  I  would  stay  until  he  got  back  so  as 
not  to  let  the  coons  come  down. 

He  wasn't  gone  long  and  when  he  got  back 
he  b^an  to  shoot  the  coons,  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  get  a  little  late.  He  fired  four  times, 
bringing  a  coon  down  each  time. 

We  put  the  coons  into  the  sacks  and  started 
for  home,  father  carrying  the  coons,  my  sister 
the  traps,  and  I  the  sh<Mgan  and  axe.  It  was 
about  seven  o'clock  when  we  reached  hom^ 
and  mother  had  been  worrying  for  fear  we  haa 
been  hurt  but  after  she  saw  what  we  had  she 
thought  the  coons  must  be  awful  large  for  two 
to  weigh  hfty-two  pounds.  Then  when  father 
took  them  out  of  the  sacks  she  was  surprised 
to  see  so  many.  Father  skinned  them  that 
night  and  stretched  their  hides  and  in  a  few 
days  he  carried  the  hides  of!  and  got  f<ve  dol- 
lars for  them,  which  wasn't  bad  Tor  a  day's 
work  after  all. 


THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY, 

There  are  probably  few  people  not  directly 
interested  in  Uie  subject,  who  have  any  idea  of 
the  nu^itnde  and  importance  of  the  poultry 
industry. 

Several  years  ago  the  sales  of  Poultry  and 
Poultry  products  amounted  lo  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars annuallv  and  of  all  farm  products,  this 
branch  stood  fifth  in  value,  being  nextto  mieat. 

The  American  hen  produced  last  year  nearly 
one  billion, threehundred  million  dozens  ofeggs. 
Some  one  who  is  fond  of  mathematics  has  tlf^- 
ured  out  that  these  eges,  if  each  was  two  inches 
long»  and  they  were  laid  end  to  end  in  a  con- 
tinuoos  chain,  would  reach  493,424  miles  or 
more  than  twice  the  distance  to  the  moon. 
Furthermore,  if  those  eggs  had  been  made  into 
one  omelet  half  an  inch  thick,  that  omelet 
would  easily  have  covered  Manhattan  Island  on 
which  New  York  City  is  situated,  and  which 
contains  an  area  of  99  square  miles. 

Yet  after  all  the  story  has  only  iu';t  begun. 
There  was  never  before  the  interest  taken  in  the 
Poultry  business  that  there  is  today.  Experts 
all  over  the  country  are  figuring  how  they  can 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  fowls  and  ex- 
periments in  regard  to  housing,  care,  feeding, 
etc.  are  being  carried  011  continuously. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Pcujlirymen  are  agreed 
that  the  feeding  problem  is  the  most  important. 
Thb  probablv  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
Poultry'  Foods  wliich  are  advertised  nowadays. 
It  seems  as  if  everyliiing  which  could  not  be 
Uti]i7:ed  for  something  else  was  sold  for  Poultry 
Food.  The  waste  products  of  the  grist  mills, 
flour  milh,  fertilizer  factories,  etc.  with  a  new 
name  attached  to  them,  are  all  advertised  as 
the  "best  Food  for  poultry." 


While  there  is  probably  more  or  less  basis  for 
the  claims  that  all  these  different  parties  make 
for  their  products,  it  is  the  protein  carrying 
materials  which  the  poultry  experts  claim  are 
the  most  essential  and  most  productive  ol 
results  .Among  these  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able and  the  one  containing  the  highest  per- 
centage of  protein  is  that  very  common  prcKluct 
known  as  Tallow  Scraps  and  even  the  experi- 
ence of  our  grandmothers  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  the  experts  that  this  product  is  a  pood 
hen  f(K)d  for  it  w  as  u.sed  by  them  before  Experi- 
ment .Stations,  incubators  and  similar  mooem 
institutions  were  ever  thought  of. 

It  is  not  considered  safe,  however,  to  feed  too 
much  of  this  highly  concentrated  material  at  a' 
time.  It  has  been  found  that  if  it  is  diluted  with 
Sunflower  Seeds,  Millet,  Charcoal,  Grit,  Gran> 
ulated  Bone  and  other  materials  c^that  nature, 
in  proper  propoitiom,  thatnotonly  is  ttie  health 
of  the  iowls  imserved  but  the  egg  product  is 
Increased  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  when 
the  scraps  are  fed  alone. 

15m  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  among  all  the  numerous  Poul- 
try Foods  offered  only  one  which  answers  the 
above  description  and  that  is  manufactured  by 
C.  S  Pape  of  Hyde  Park.  Vt.,  —  right  here  in 
our  ow  n  (ireen  Mountain  State  ana  it  is  called 
"  Page's  Perfected  Poultry  Food." 

Mr.  Page  has  published  a  little  booklet  enti- 
tied  "  Profitable  Poultry  "  which  he  sends  firee, 
postpaid,  to  any  one  sending  their  address  on  a 
postal  and  asking  therefor.  It  contains  a  hun- 
dred and  one  facts  which  every  Poultryman 
ought  to  know  and  we  advise  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  Poultry  to  secure  it 
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C^bot  Protiietsi 


 GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS  ^ 

10,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de-  i 
paitments  enables  us  to  give  the  i 


Lai^est  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  g:oods 
are  sold,  if  yuu  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  dunbiliQr,  ttjrle  and  seasonaMe  goodt. 

Every  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
selb,  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
counoy  store.  They  were  bought  before  die  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inq^ection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.   Fair  prices  markad  in  plain  fifurca  and  one  price  to  aU. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


''Nof  How  Cheap 


BUT 


HO IV  GOOD'* 


That's  the  slogan  of  Smith  6c  Son. 


Hanover  Crackers 

Are  made  and  sold  on  their  merits. 

They  are  the  BEST  Cracker. 


100  CRACKERS 
IN  A  BLUE  BOX. 
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C  DutcheM  TrouB- 
cra  ave  ahwajrt 

fortable.  They  are 
cut  to  flt,  shrunk  to 
shape,  made  to  stay. 
The  best  made  for 
dombility;  •▼•ry 
pair  warranted,  10 
Cents  a  Button ;  $1 


Wbeeler 
Bros., 

Clotblers 


Copyright  iqo8, 

OutchCM  Mfg.  Co. 


Easy  in 
Any  Podtioiu 


Gates 


LAKE  FARM  WANTED. 

I  deain  to  por^iaie  a  tmitll  lafm 
bordering  on  a  good  sised  lake,  prefer- 
ably ChaiDplain.  It  most  be  .fertile, 
with  some  timber,  especially  plenty  of 
shade  trees  around  the  buildings  or  on 
a  good  building  site.  With  pure  spring 
water.  Anyone  possessii^g  such  prop- 
erty, which  can  be  bought  at  a  fair 
price,  can  send  full  description  and 
particulars  to 

A.B.  C 

Cm  of  THB  VBRMOMTBR. 


Mi  Ibiow  Aiur  Your  Old  Carpets 

WE  MAKE  THEM  INTO 

HANDSOME  NEW  RD(}8 


BECAUSE 

^1^*^  ,  UlIM  OrleDtil  Rug  MuuIuUrlDg  Compui 
JlOCdM, 


TWMIt. 


8I2E  AND  DB8ION  TO  BUfT 

2}  TAYLOR  STRBBT, 


sntniGnBLb,  mass. 


Wbat's  It  Worth? 


fm  Spavin  Caic 


Lnna,  Ark.,  Jane  ts.  1(07. 


I>r.  B,  J,  Kmidmll  To..  I><«r sin  I'lnua*  urml  nic  your 
*Tr«MlM on  tta*  UorM. "  1  liat^  90  nni  lr«  ami  ha v«  fouod 
KmMl^iRp»TlaGBI«tob*th*  rrralrvt  llnlmvot  ttrtr 
<w«d.  UbMkMBSMrlkMOO  U  ma  In  tli«  thrM 
Youn  trulj,  J,  P.  OoodwiD. 


ofkcr  h<inw  ttmtiw  It  m  poweifnl  or  so  gmcnllj 

n»r<l  the  world  ovrr.   Tmtnl  cirr  »  ir'  nafMIOM.  MTar 
fuund  wanting.   Curm.  «  Itliout  l'l<'i»l>li, SfHl^ CtVlk 
Sfllfit.  Rlnfbona.  Swalllnoa,  Lamanaaa. 
^  Prica  SI  a  benia:«r»rSS.  An eaccllcntUaiaMBtfar 

bnuvrlK.iii  ii><'.  H<ild  liy  dranrlixi^  Ask  than  f or  ftw 
book,  •■TreatlK  on  Uir  H»'n'»-   or  write  to 


S.  J.I0IBUL  CO..  CNOSBIIM  FAUS^  VI.  _i: 


This  Is  Fowler's  Automatic 
Draft  Regulator  ill  Ventilator 

as  placed  in  the  pipe  between  stove,  ftv- 
nace,  boiler  or  beater  and  chimney. 
4Llt  saves  time  and  fuel. 
Ulta  free  action  governs  the  fin  periecdy 
during  windy  days  and  nights. 
4ilt  stops  overheating,  lessens  chimney 
fires,  makes  {ewer  clinkers   in  furnace, 
and  prevents  burning  out  of  grates. 
Boiler  will  keep  cleaner  with  less  care, 

IT  SAVES  NOT  LESS  THAN  20%  OF  FUEL. 

It  1«  tJniplc.  adiaitablr.  aiwl  cannot  corrodr.  Su 
other  ibrrmoftat  or  rcfulator  re^iuircl.    So  hcattaf 
apparatus  li  ramplnr  witboui  U. 
All  tUn,  placed  by  us  or  your  tinsmith. 

Address  for  circulars  and  prices. 

g.  E.  BAGLET,  White  River  Jonctioi,  K 

HCATIMO  AND  PLUMBING, 
0«B.  Sales  Agent  for  Vt.  and  Sullivan  and 
Counties  in  New  Hanvpsbirc. 
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SAMUEL  £.  PINT;REK. 

Pmidenl. 

DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

Vke-Prctldenl. 


ALKRED  K.  WATSON. 

TreaMfcr. 

GEORGE  H.  WATSON. 

Aml  TrcMurer. 


WHITK  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
New  Sarlnn  Buik  Biock.  Main  Street. 

Bankioi  Houri :  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  I  P.  M.  to  I  P.  M. 

Receive*  md  pari  depotiti  each  butlnnt  dajr  In  the  year. 
Home  Sarinri  Banki  loancil  FREE  upon  tbe  iohial 
depotit  of  One  Dollar. 

Oepuiiu  made  on  liie  fim  four  budneM  day*  of  anr  month 
draw  interer  from  the  IM. 

Inieren  will  be  credited  tu  deputitort  Janoary  tit  and  julr  lit. 
corapoundinc  twice  a  year. 

There  ire  no  ttockboldera  in  ibii  bank.  All  tbe  eaminca.  Icaa 
expenaea.  bclonring  to  depoiiiori. 

ALL  TAXCB  ARC  PAID  •¥  THC  BANK  ON 

DCMSITS  OF  92000  OR  LKSS. 

I'bii  Inwitation  li  tubiect  to  the  nipcnition  of  tbe  Slate  In- 
•pector  of  Finance. 

No  money  of  tbe  bank  can  be  loaned  to  any  of  in  oflken. 

Tbi«  Bank  prefers  Vermont  lecuritiet  for  tbe  inrealmeni  of  iti 
fund*,  and  lenda  no  money  oat  of  tbe  Mate  ontil  tbe  home 
demand  ha*  been  met. 


THE 


Illustrations 


in  this  and  other  issues  of  3Ct)e  "VJermonter 

are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 


Google 


Magazines  at  Cut  Rates. 


Write  for  My  Large  1908-09  Catalog 

Listing  over  3000  Americjin  and  Foreign 
Magazines  and  Periodicals  at 

Lowest   Obtainable  Prices. 


Orders  are  placed  with  the  publishers  within  24 
hours  after  receipt.  Here's  a  sample  of  the  letters 
we  receive  regarding  our  prices  and  service : 

Marlboro.  N.  H  .  M«r.  4.  1907. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Eldrldce: 

Dear  Sir— Enclosed  flDd  check  to  cover  •ubacriptions 
onlered.  We  are  more  than  tati*ii«d  of  your  treatment  of 
ua  and  cheerfully  commend  your  acrvioe  to  all  public  libra- 
ries and  individuals.  You  gave  ua  better  terms  than  any 
other  agency,  and  everything  in  all  respects  was  the  aquare 
deal.  Sinceraly  youra, 

REV.  JOHN  KIMBALL.  Chairman. 

Marlboro  Library  Committee. 


We  would  like  to  have  you  send  us  your  list  of  periodicals  desired,  and  we  will  quote  a  rock 
bottom  price  by  letter  on  the  lot.  A  postal  card  brings  our  catalog.  Mention  "The  Vermonter." 

R.  W.  ELDRIDGE,  *nhe  Magazine  Wan,"  ai^banv,  vt. 

Through  prompt,  accurate  service  and  lowest  prices  R.  W.  Eldridge  has  built  up  in  five 
years  a  Magazine  Agency  that  is  now  among  the  leaden  of  the  United  States. 


THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK.  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Oerxt. 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


OOMMAN  •RIDOMAN,  FRCSIOtMT. 

W.  B.  CRANDALL.  TNCASWRtR. 


Cretm  Ant  Shbgt  Work  a  IbpctiAltf . 

(T.     i^ugbrt,  S.  B.  1^., 

ntiitt  ftitoer  ^nnctun.  Vt. 

#ramik  ^(aar. 


Opea  all 
Ike  jrcar. 


WOODSTOCK  INN,(Vt.) 

Connr.  Chinalac  Drirn. 
ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Maflafer. 


1 


I  Vermont's  Greatest  FinanciaJ  Institution  | 

Jtational  Hife  Endurance  Co. 

59th  YEAR.  illOlltprlltr»  ^emiOllt.  OpcntuginM 


KEREnrs  TO  roucT  mLDERs  III  im. 

Pud  to  iK^icyboMen  and  their  beneiicianes,  361 , 654 . 90  ^^^^  bei>efit. 
Increase  in  bode  aswcs  held  for  policyholderB,   i,  1 80,782.05     i  to  policy holderm 

Total  benefits  to  policyholdcn,  6,  S42, 436. 95    wT* ^Vl  JJSt**** 

Received  from  policyholdew.  5.922,753.66 

Total  benefits  above  amount  received,         S   619,683.29  .  to  »he  coa.p««y. 


JOfPH  A.  PKBOBR,P»iillliii>.  MARRT  II.CIin«.' 

JAMtn  T.  PHBLP8.  Vka-Prwidcnt.  A.  B.  BMBBB,  Ifcdkal  Director 

JAHBa  B.  SaTSE,  Zoi  Vke-PrcMdent  CLAKBNCB  S.  MOULTON.  Actuwy . 

OWAN  D.  CLARK.  Secretary.  FBBD  A.  HOWLAMB. 
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=A  CHECKING  ACCOUNT= 

HAS  BECOME 

A  BUSINESS  NECESSITY 

And  we  solicit  an  opportunity  to  explain 

its  many  advantages. 


Inquiries  in  person  or  by  letter  will  be  cheerfully  answered. 
We  furnish  check  books  so  that  depositors  may  pay  their  bills 

by  check,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  amount 
of  money  on  hand. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VL 


at  the  WMta  RWtr  Junction  Pott  OAc*  m  t>cea<  CtaM  MaCMr, 
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Otterburn  Poultry  Farm, 

W.  R.  FKAZIER,  Manager. 

White  and  Buff  Wyandottes 

Egg-Laying  and  Prize- Winning  Strain. 

€i  At  the  rfcent  Vermont  State  I'air  we  won  Four  First,  Three  Sec- 
ond and  Two  Third  Prizes.  At  the  Addison  and  Rutland  County  Fairs  wc  did 
equally  as  well. 

€i  Our  birds  are  all  Layers  and  are  bred  first  of  all  for  this  purpose  Eees 
for  hatchintr  and  str.cic  for  breeding  for  sale  in  seasoti  We  now  have  a  number 
of  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  for  sale  of  both  utility  and  show  stock. 
Prices  upon  application. 

All  stock  sold  may  be  returned  if  same  does  not  suit  upon  examination. 


Address  OTTERBURN  POULTRY  FARM, 

LOCK  BOX  11.  PiTTPPORD,  VeRMONX. 


EXCELSIOR  CARRIAGE  CO.. 

Carriages,  Sleighs,  Harness 
Robes  and  Blankets. 

AUTOMOBILES  &  SUPPLIES. 


AT  THE  OLD  5TAND. 


NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

White  River  Junction, 

E.  T^^A^'''  J  Vermont. 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

Leader  Evaporator 


Made  in  sections  and  constructed  on  the  latest  and  most 
approved  scientific  principles.    A  reverse  circulation 
and  the  only  steam  heater. 


First  Premium  awarded 
by  The  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers'  Association. 


The  Leader  Evaporator  has  two  to  four  times  as  much 
heating  surface  as  any  other,  hence  will  not  require  over  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  as  much  time  or  fuel  as  others  do,  and  these 
savings  will  pay  for  the  Leader  once  every  three  or  four  years. 

Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  In  Every  Respect. 

The  Monitor  Gathering  Tank 


Best  Style,  Best  Mate- 
rial. Saves  Time,  Labor 
and  Sap. 


It  is  low  and  easy  to  empty  into,  and  sap  cannot  slop  out. 
Send  for  tree  copy  of  the  Sugar  Makers'  Guide. 

We  deal  in  Pure  Maple  Sug:ar  and  Syrup 
and  Maple  Sugar  Makers'  Supplies. 

Leader  Evaporator  Co.,  burlinoton.  vt. 
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VERMONT  FARMERS 

SHOULD  HAVE  IN  MIND  THE 

High  Prices  Ruling  for  Beef. 

PORK  AND  MUTTON  MUST 
FOLLOW  THE  TRAIL. 

The  two  Money  Making  Breeds  are 

BERKSHIRES  and 
SOUTHDOWNS. 

Their  meats  always  top  the  market. 

Vermont  farms  are  adapted  to  the  best 
growth  of  both — 

and  both  are  money  makers. 

BILLINGS   FARM,  Woodstock.  Vt 

offer  for  sale,  young  stock  of  both  breeds,  the  resuU 
of  years  of  careful  breeding 

at  fair  prices,  quality  considered. 

Think  It  over — it  will  pay. 

GEORGE  AITKEN,  Manager, 

Woodstock,  Vermont. 
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Fred  L.  Davis, 

Superintendent  of  the  Vermont  State  Fair. 
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CHAS.  R.  Cl'MMINGS.  Editor  mi  PiWilcr.  WHITB  KIVBR  JUNCTION.  VT. 


SBPTBMBBR,    —    OCTOBBR,  1901. 

Foreword. 

You  want  to  know  about  the  Fair.    Well,  we  can  tell  you  something  of  it. 
We  have  secured  pictures  for  your  special  edification  and  every  department 
of  importance  is  described  in  this  issue  by  the  superintendents  or  best 
judges  of  it.    What  wonder,  then,  we  call  this  a  souvenir  number,  or  that, 
in  its  expansiveness  we  found  it  necessary  to  incorporate  two  numbers  as  one. 

In  the  b^inning  we  might  say  that  the  Fair  was  a  success  in  point  of  entries  and 
attendance.  The  weather  mvored,  as  by  the  unprecedented  dry  season,  it  did  all 
the  other  fain.  The  dust  hung  so  heavily  over  the  landscape  that  it  was  the  despair  of 
photographers.  Doubtless  some  people  remained  away  from  the  fair  because  of  it. 
Still,  there  were  a  plenty,  especially  on  the  second  day,  which  by  one  accord  all  seemed 
to  regard  as  the  best  day,  when  trains  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  cars  coming  in  over  five 
roads  deposited  at  the  gates  an  estimated  attendance  of  wout  20,000. 

To  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  Vermont  State  Fair  we  dedicate  this  edition. 
We  want  the  co-operation  of  every  able  bodied  advocate  in  Vermont  and  elsewhere  to 
make  this  fair,  it  possible,  the  greatest  annual  event  in  New  England,  an  event  of  almost 
national  importance.  Not  because  it  b  in  White  River  Junction,  for  goodness  knows 
we  are  impartial  in  lauding  endeavor  in  any  part  of  the  state,  but  we  feel  Vermont  has 
the  vim  and  the  goods  for  the  basis  of  one  anntial  exhibition  of  great  merit.  A  demon- 
stration in  favor  of  locations  resulted  in  the  choice  of  White  River  Junction,  where  there 
were  grounds  and  buildings,  railroad  hicilities  and  experienced  management.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  management  to  rearrange  some  parts  of  the  grounds  and  tO  offer  larger 
purses.    State  aid  is  solicited  to  that  end. 

Nor  is  such  aid  an  unheard  of  thing.  Canada,  our  great  neighbor  on  the  north, 
grants  $10,000  a  year,  lor  five  years,  to  the  Sherbrooke  Fair,  and  gives  ^^50,000  a  year 
for  the  Dominion  Fair,  wherever  hdd — St  Johns.  Winnip^,  Sherbrooke, — all  over. 
Wherever  it  goes,  though  topping  a  fiur  with  a  grant— >$50,ooo  goes  with  it. 

Sherbrooke  people,  Sherbrooke  fair  officials,  admit  our  fair  and  attendance  equals 
theirs.    Why  not  go  a  step  farther  —  make  ours  bigger? 

The  educational  value  of  a  great  fair  at  home  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It 
disseminates  information  first  handed  and  stimulates  husbandry  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
We  should  no  longer  look  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  all  the  great  things  of  the  day. 
We  have  rich  products  of  the  farm,  factory  and  quarry  at  home,  and  the  State  Fair 
should  be  the  market-place  where  we  display  them  to  all  comers. 

The  Vermont  .State  I-'air  for  190R  held  forth  four  full  days,  .Sept.  22,  23,  24  and  25. 
It  was  in  complete  running  order,  with  all  exhibits  in  place,  from  the  morning  of  the 
first  day,  a  cr^t  to  Presi<fent  Evarts,  Superintendent  Davis,  the  members  of  the  State 
Fair  Commission,  and  an  able  corps  of  assistants. 

But  let  officials  of  the  Fair  tdl  the  story  by  departments. 

CMtmta  of  thto  iasua  protsctcd  by  Copyrifht,  1906,  by  Chaa.  R.  Cuaunings. 
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The  Ancient  Morgan  Type 


AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


TH  E  special  prizes  and  the  Morgan  Tro- 
phy offered  by  Henry  S.  VVardner 
of  Windsor  for  horses  conforming  most 
truly  to  the  ancient  Morgan  type  secured 
about  thirty  entries.  As  in  1907  the  class 
was  judged  in  two  divisions:  first,  horses 
foaled  in  Vermont  and,  second,  horses 
foaled  outside  of  Vermont.  Prizes  of  $20, 
$10  and  $5  were  awarded  in  each  division 
and  the  trophy  to  the  choice  of  the  two 
first  prize  winners.  Both  divisions  were 
better  than  the  corresponding  divisions 
last  year  and  the  Vermont  bred  class  was 
the  better  of  the  two. 


has  the  short  legs,  the  broad  chest,  the 
broad  hind  (juarters,  the  high  carriage  of 
the  head  and  the  action  of  the  old  Morgans 
and  there  was  no  begrudging  her  place  in 
the  class.  Possibly  other  horses  had 
slightly  straighter  profiles  and  leaner  heads 
and  perhaps  some  may  have  beaten  her  in 
eyes.  Second  to  Carrie  was  Billy  Root 
2d,  a  three-year-old  chestnut  colt  belong- 
ing to  F.  S.  Whitcher  of  Barton.  He  is  a 
horse  of  much  promise  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  his  valuable  sire.  Gen.  Gifford. 
now  owned  by  Charles  I.  Morse  of  Barton. 
In  ears,  eyes,  head  and  expression,  Mr. 


if 


•        i  I' 


Carrie,  brown  mare,  owned  by  E.  A.  Darling^,  East  Burke,  Vt. 

Cue  i>f  the  nxiat  chnrniln^  nnlnialH  uu  the  Kroiinds.    Very  close  to  the  old  atyte  Morg^nn  utock. 


The  leader  of  the  Vermont  horses  was 
Carrie,  the  trophy  winner  of  1907,  a  brown 
mare  from  K.  A.  Darling's  Mountain  View 
P'arm  at  East  Burke.  She  was  a  winner 
of  many  other  prizes  and  was  easily  one  of 
the  most  charming  animals  on  the  grounds. 
Those  characteristics  of  the  old-fashioned 
Morgans  which  strike  the  eye  are,  perhaps, 
less  pronounced  in  mares  than  in  the  stal- 
lions and  it  may  be,  for  that  reason,  some- 
what more  difficult  to  judge  a  mixed  class 
and  give  to  a  mare  her  full  credit ;  but  Carrie 


Whitcher' s  colt  is  very  close  to  the  old 
Morgan  type.  A  few  year's  filling  out 
should  make  him  closer  yet.  Star  I^ani- 
bert,  a  chestnut  colt  belonging  to  E.  D. 
Hinds  &  Son  of  Fowler,  took  third.  He 
is  a  horse  of  great  beauty  but  suggesting 
rather  more  the  refinement  of  the  Lam- 
berts than  the  hardiness  of  the  old  Morgans. 
He  is  strong  in  mane  and  tail.  It  was  no 
discredit  to  any  horse  to  be  beaten  in  such 
company.  The  quality  of  this  class  can 
more  fully  be  appreciated  when  it  is  con- 
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Billy  Root,  2nd,  Chestnut  stallion  owned  by  F.  S.  Whltcher  of  Barton. 

A  t.T|ilcnl  MorKan  nf  the  'idil  Sherman  .\IorK«n  "  type.    K1r«t  prlnM  nt  Orleans  Co.  Kulr.  lStO&-7-8.  Vr.  State  Kalr 
I90T-S.  nlwo  iHHDnd  pHip.  Vt,  Stnte  Fair  11M>8,  (or  the  ani-lciit  Morirnn  t,v|M-,  hook«>«]  t<i  waiton  or  rnrt. 


sidered  that  H.  D.  Beebe's  Willoughby 
Morgan,  one  of  the  best  horses  on  the 
grounds,  and  Donald,  the  young  bay  stal- 
lion of  C.  C.  Stillman,  were  not  placed. 

Among  the  horses  bred  outside  of  Ver- 
mont, J.  F.  B.  Hubbard's  old  Tom,  or  "H. 
B.  Lambert"  as  he  is  properly  called, 
scored  heavily  in  neck,  head,  eyes,  ears, 
expression  and  carriage  of  head.  He  was 
placed  hrst  in  spite  of  obvious  and  disfigur- 
ing unsoundness.  He  is  a  light  chestnut 
stallion,  under  fifteen  hands,  with  good 
mane  and  tail.  Like  the  older  generations 
of  Morgans,  he  retains  his  spirit  in  spite 
of  his  years.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  is  not 
known  of  his  pedigree.  C.  V.  Paddock, 
Jr.'s,  Star  Regis,  a  very  pretty,  light 
chestnut  three-year-old  colt  by  the  same 
owner's  well-known  Flying  Star,  took 
second.  He  is  a  promising  animal  and 
perhaps  may  lead  his  sire  in  everything  but 
ears.  Third  went  to  NL  H.  .Spafford's 
dark  chestnut  from  Springfield,  Vt.  In 
the  winner's  class  H.  B.  Lambert  was 
awarded  the  trophy  over  Carrie  for  con- 
forming most  truly  to  the  ancient  Morgan 
type. 


The  judging  was  done  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Farnsworth  of  Windsor,  who  is  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  a  veteran  horseman  who  has 
known  Morgan  horses  all  his  life  and  who 
knew  old  Gifford  and  Hale's  Green  Moun- 
tain Morgan  well. 


Star  Lambert. 

<'bMtuut  I  i»ll  Itplonirlnir  to  R.  I),  HInda  A  Hon. 
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This  prize  was  first  offered  by  Mr. 
Wardner  at  the  Windsor  Fair  in  1902 
where,  with  Mr.  Allen  W.  Thomson  as 
judge,  it  was  awarded  to  Lady  Betty 
Brown,  owned  by  H.  F.  Hitch  of  Alstead, 
N.  H.  In  1905  the  first  prize  went  to  Mrs. 
F.  Todd's  Ranee  and  in  1906  to  J.  W. 
Tyson,  Jr.'s,  (iolden  Eagle. 


J.  F.  B.  Hubbard's  "Old  Tom." 

Awnrrti'd  the  trophy  for  confuriiilnK  niuttt  trul.v 
tu  the  ancWiil  Morgan  type. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
ancient  Morgan  type  is  the  picture  of 
Hale's  Green  Mountain  Morgan  which  may 
be  found  on  page  267  of  this  issue,  in  Lins- 
ley's  "Morgan  Horses,"  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Stock  Journal"  for  August,  i860,  in 
Allen  W.  Thomson's  "Horses  of  Wind- 


C.  V.  Paddock  Jr.'s  "Star  Regrls." 

sor  County"  and  in  Battel!' s  "Morgan 
Horse  Register. ' ' 

The  interest  in  breeding  for  the  ancient 
Morgan  type  seems  to  be  reviving  briskly. 
We  may  name  among  those  who  are  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  subject,  F.  A.  Darling 
of  East  Burke,  Charles  I  Morse,  H.  E). 
Beebe  and  A.  F.  Phillips  of  Barton.  J.  W. 
Davis  of  Fairlee.  C.  V.  Paddock,  Jr.,  of 
West  Clareniont,  N.  H.,  C.  C.  Stillman 
of  New  York  and  Spencer  Borden  of  Fall 
River.  Breeders  tor  the  ancient  Morgan 
type  are  not  working  along  the  lines  of  the 
Government  farm  at  Weybridge  but  are 
striving  to  keep  to  the  old  lines  of  the 
small-headed,  short-legged,  stocky,  aleri 
horse,  of  a  height  which  is  rather  under 
than  over  fifteen  hands  and  with  head  and 
neck  erect  and  at  attention. 


Judging  Matched  Drivers  in  the  morning's  work. 
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The  Vermont  Morgan. 

BY  SPCNCCR  BORDCN. 

'The  Morgan  Horse  is  one  thing.    Every  other  kind  of  horse  is  something  else." 


ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times,  is  the  present  awakening  of 
people  all  over  the  country, — before  it  is 
too  late, — to  the  fact  that  America  pos- 
sessed a  family  of  horses  peculiar  to  the 
soil,  distinct,  typical,  every  way  desirable. 
These  horses  had  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment in  V'ermont.  The  old  Morgans  were 
among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
(ireen  Mountain  State.  They  will  be  so 
again.  Men  came  to  \'ermont  to  buy 
Morgans  as  they  sought  her  hillside  pas- 
tures for  Merino  sheep.  Vermonters  mi- 
grating westward  to  the  great  Middle  states, 
almost  all  of  them  took  Morgan  horses 
with  them.  The  superior  quality  of  these 
animals  was  immediately  recognized  ;  and, 
in  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  a  constant  stream  of 
these  horses  went  west.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  in  the  years  between  1850  and 
1855,  after  the  triumphal  tour  of  Hale's 
Green  Mountain  Morgan  through  the  west, 
where  he  swept  everything  before  him  at 
the  State  Fairs  of  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Michigan  in  1853.  The  result  was  the 
coming  of  breeders  from  that  section  to 
Vermont  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Mor- 
gan blood.  The  great  family  of  Dorsey's 
Golddust,  was  a  single  instance  of  the 
benefits  accruing  from  such  action. 

I.insley,  writing  in  1H64,  says:  "Fifteen 
"years  ago  the  besi  stallions  could  be 
"procured  for  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred 
"dollars,  the  best  geldings  for  from  one 
"hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
"and  the  best  mares  from  one  to  two  hun- 
"dred.  Now  the  best  stallions  cannot  be 
"procured  for  less  than  one  to  three  thou- 
"sand  dollars:  the  best  geldings  sell  read- 
"ily  at  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars, 
"and  the  best  mares  at  from  three  to  six 
"hundred. 


•  •  We  know  that  some  will  say  our  prices 
"are  too  low,  and  point  us  to  very  many 
"sales  at  much  higher  prices,  of  animals 
"having  no  reputation  for  great  speed, 
' '  but  we  think  that  although  there  may  be 
"many  such  instances,  they  are  the  excep- 
"tions  to  the  general  rule,  rather  than  the 
"rule  itself." 


It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  those  prices 
would  look  pretty  good  to  the  farmers  of 
Vermont  at  the  present  day,  for  horses  on 
which  no  money  had  been  spent  for 
trainers'  expenses,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia that  accompanies  the  ' '  development' ' 
of  horses  in  our  time. 


Old  Green  Mountain  Morgan.  < Hale's) 

Fo.-iled  1S3J.  Died  iSrij.  A  genuine,  tianiliwiine  Morfpin, 
ofelct^ant  iorni,  pmud,  lotty  b«urint(>  tine  >lyle  and  nervouft 
anion.    Showed,  at  25  years,  all  the  qiialiti<-«  of  a  colL 

And  why  are  prices  lower  today  than  in 
1864,  more  than  forty  years  ago?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer.  The  craze  for 
speed  has  not  only  involved  the  horse 
breeder  in  expenses  leading  straight  to 
bankruptcy,  it  has  come  near  to  destroying 
the  old  breed  of  horses.  The  "standard 
bred"  trotting  horse  is  a  mongrel,  com- 
posed of  trotting,  running,  pacing  blood, 
the  ' '  standard ' '  being  the  ability  to  cover 
a  mile  in  2'..  minutes, — either  the  animal 
himself  or  enough  of  his  kin  to  admit  him 
to  the  registry  —  no  matter  how  he  does  it 
so  he  does  not  run.  It  has  therefore  come 
about  that  no  man  who  breeds  within  the 
lines  of  "the  standard"  has  any  assurance 
what  he  will  get.  He  may  either  find  he 
has  bred  a  pacer  or  a  trotter,  or  one  that 
trots  in  front  and  runs  behind.  After 
spending  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  his  colt 
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he  may  find  the  animal  cannot  go  fast 
enough  at  either  gait  to  have  any  value  for 
speed,  even  though  covered  with  boots, 
toe-weights,  hopples,  a  pole  to  make  him 
go  straight  behind,  another  at  his  head  to 
make  him  drive  straight,  a  visor  over  his 
nose,  a  machine  to  control  his  mouth  con- 
nected with  a  check  to  pull  up  his  head. 
All  these  appliances,  and  more,  were  seen 
on  the  track  at  the  late  Vermont  State 
Fair ;  and  the  pacing  races  outnumber  the 
trotting  classes  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  to  two.    Probably  all  these  animals 


they  will  lose  some  of  their  compactness, 
become  more  leggy  and  'rangy,'  and  lack 
the  stamina  of  the  true  Morgan.  The 
general  business  qualities  of  the  Morg^ 
are  what  give  him  his  great  value.  His 
admirable  traveling  gait,  and  his  stout- 
ness, courage,  and  endurance,  are  what  is 
'wanted  for  the  road.  It  is  not  wise, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  make  him  the 
fastest  horse  in  the  world,  for  in  doing 
'  this  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  lose  sight 
of  qualities  far  more  important  than  the 
ability  to  trot  a  mile  in  2m.  30s." 


Wllloughby  norg:an,  one  of  the  best  horses  on  the  gjounds. 

Owned  by  H.  D.  Beebe.  We«tniore.  ttarton,  Vt. 


were  "standard  bred"  trotters.  If  they 
cannot,  after  years  of  money  spent  on  them, 
go  better  than  2:20,  they  are  worth  less 
than  $100  a  piece,  for  they  are  useless  for 
any  purpose. 

Again  to  quote  Linsley,  note  this  proph- 
ecy written  forty-four  years  ago:  "If  ani- 
"mals  are  selected  for  breeding  which  can 
"make  best  time  for  a  mile,  we  think  the 
* '  tendency  will  be  to  depreciate  the  value 
• '  of  the  breed.    Bred  for  that  one  purpose, 


It  is  a  pity  that  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article  make  it  impossible  to  quote  the 
whole  of  page  207,  et.  seq.,  of  Linsley's 
Premium  essay  on  Morgan  Horses.  Had 
he  been  able  to  look  into  the  future  he 
could  not  more  perfectly  have  foretold 
the  result  of  the  craze  for  speed  on  this 
most  valuable  horse  ever  owned  bv  man, 
outside  the  horses  of  the  desert. 

The  writer  was  bitten  by  the  speed  mi- 
crobe some  years  since,  but  made  an  earlv 
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MORGAN  HERD.   YOUIfG  Gl 

Vuung  (irn.  (JIRurd  took  tlrst  |irii«  ni>  ii  Morfran  Mtnl 
nn  <>lil-t1ni«  Morgan  and  took  nrnt  prlie  on  4-ymr»-old  and 

recovery.  So  long  ago  as  1890  he  printed 
the  following  statistics  in  advertising  a 
little  Morgan  horse  for  public  service. 
Since  that  time  the  matter  has  not  had 
suliicient  interest  to  invite  his  investigation, 
though  some  other  person  may  care  to 
compare  results  with  those  I  then  found. 

"There  were  about  8,000  animals  in 
"training  during  the  season  of  1889,  to 
".compete  for  the  purses  offered  for  trot- 
"ting  horses  in  this  country.  The  list  of 
"their  names  alone,  occupied  over  4H 
"pages  of  closely  printed  matter  in  Wal- 
" lace's  Monthly  for  February  1890.  Of 
"this  number  800  new  ones  got  records  of 
"2:30  or  better.  Less  than  a  dozen  won 
"$5,000  and  above:  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
"that  5,000  horses  were  in  training  during 
"the  season  of  1S89,  who  won  nothing  at 
"all,  their  training  e.xpenscs  and  entrance 
"fees  were  a  dead  loss  to  iheir  owners." 

This  unholy  waste  of  money  has  gone 
on  for  nearly  thirty  years  since  that  time, 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  Add  to  this 
the  constant  depreciation  in  value — selling 
value  —  of  the  horses  produced,  and  the 
millions  spent  by  rich  fanciers  in  extensive 
breeding  establishments  that  have  resulted 
in  disappointment  and  been  closed  out  at 
a  loss,  and  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
will  not  begin  to  represent  the  cost  to 
the  American  people  of  the  "2:30  Stand- 
ard," and  the  crasr  for  speed.  This  was 
foreseen  by  Linsley.  though  even  he  could 


BN.  GIFFORD  AND  FAMILY. 

Hon  witb  Ret.  WllloiiKlibj'  Morfcnn.  the  M«cond  In  line,  U 
over,  without  Htork,  Mhown  to  bridle. 

not  have  appreciated  the  full  measure  of 
expense  involved  in  the  folly. 

Happily  the  American  people  are  not  all 
fools.  Sometimes  it  requires  hard  knocks 
to  make  us  learn,  but  we  learn  in  the  end. 
So,  today,  we  see  men  of  means  turning 
their  attention  to  breeding  horses  for  qual- 
ity, not  for  speed.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Mountain  View  Farm  at  East  Burke,  Vt. 
is  of  this  number,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  animals  he  sent  to  the  Vermont 
State  Fair  of  1908. 

Others  show  a  disposition  to  follow  his 
example.  Let  us  hope  that  within  another 
decade  we  may  see  a  healthful  rivalry  of 
these  gentlemen,  bringing  together  at  the 
annual  exhibitions  a  collection  of  Morgan 
horses  that  will  attract  visitors  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  That  this  outcome  is 
more  than  probable  is  indicated  in  a  letter 
from  a  New  York  gentleman  of  means, 
dated  October  2.  1908,  in  which  he  says — 
"In  order  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
"the  old  time  Morgan  horses  in  V'ermont, 
"  I  should  like  to  give  some  cup  or  money 
"prize.  To  accomplish  this  result,  for 
"what  breeder's  class  would  you  advise 
"my  giving  this  inducement,  and  is  there 
"any  Ijetter  fair  than  the  State  Fair  in 
"Vermont.'" 

As  I  give  no  name,  my  quotation  is  no 
violation  of  confidence.  He  is,  however, 
sufhciendy  interested  to  have  bought  a 
fine,  young  stallion,  more  than  sixty  times 
inbred  to  Justin  Morgan,  through  the  old 
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lines,  Hale's  Green  Mountain  Morgan, 
Billy  Root,  Comet,  Billy  Boudette,  etc., 
and  with  no  trace  of  Hambletonian.  Abdal- 
lah,  pacing  or  other  accursed  blood  to 
stain  his  pedigree,  a  pure  Morgan,  more 
nearly  thoroughbred  in  Morgan  lines  than 
O'  Kelley's  Eclipse  was  as  a  horse  of  eastern 
antecetlents.  This  horse,  and  three  or 
four  good  Morgan  mares  of  the  old  type, 
he  is  leaving  in  Vermont  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  stud,  and  he  is  not  the  only  one  acting 
on  similiar  lines. 

Just  here  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
what  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
this  valuable  breed  of  horses.  Two  influ- 
ences were  certainly  operative. 

First,  of  course,  was  blood.  Secondly, 
and  closely  following  blood  in  importance, 
was  environment. 

The  origin  of  Justin  Morgan  has  been 
the  occasion  for  long  discussion  and  con- 
troversy. It  is  purely  an  Academic  ques- 
tion, and  has  no  importance  at  the  present 
time.  We  should  remember  that  when  he 
was  foaled,  in  1798  there  was  no  stud  book 
of  any  kind  in  existence,  the  first  ever 
compiled,  that  issued  by  the  English  Jockey 
Club,  was  not  published  till  another  ten 
years  had  passed,  in  1808.  So,  what- 
ever his  blood,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Justin  Morgan  was  ADAM  for  the  Morgan 
breetl.  It  was  the  superlative  worth  of  the 
Morgan  horse,  that  has  caused  as  full 
records  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  family  as 
exist  to  have  l>een  preserved.  And  it  is  a 
tribute  to  his  character  that  we  have  so 
much  as  now  exists,  in  view  of  the  fact 


that  the  Morgan  horse  never  was  used  as  a 
gambling  instrument,  never  gained  his 
reputation  in  public  contests  for  money. 
It  was  the  qualify  of  the  Morgan  horse 
that  caused  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural 
Society  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best 
account  of  the  breed,  and  award  that 
premium  to  I).  C.  Linsley  of  Middlebury 
in  January  1856.  In  that  essay  are  pre- 
served the  pedigrees  of  about  230  Morgan 
horses.  When  we  consider  the  difficulty 
of  communication  in  those  days,  we  realize 
the  amount  of  labor,  purely  a  labor  of  love 
that  Linsley  must  have  put  into  his  inves- 
tigations, and  should  suitably  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  work. 

Hardly  less  important  than  blood  influ- 
ences, must  be  considered  the  environment 
that  produced  the  Morgan  horse.  If  he 
started  with  good  blood,  he  also  was 
develop>ed  by  the  conditions  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Clear  and  bracing  air. 
good  water,  well  charged  with  lime,  pas- 
turage on  steep  hillsides,  all  these  gave 
him  big  lungs,  sound  legs,  well  develop>ed 
muscles.  Constant  association  with  men 
of  hardy  constitution,  who  had  to  gain 
their  living  from  a  soil  that  yielded  returns 
only  to  the  industrious,  men  who  were  not 
enervated  by  luxurious  living,  g^ave  the 
Morgan  horse  courage,  intelligence,  will- 
ingness to  do  his  share  of  work,  since  ani- 
mals are  undoubtedly  partakers  of  the 
characteristics  of  men  with  whom  they 
associate.  It  was  a  case  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  both  with  the  men  and  the  horses. 


Shetland  Ponies.  Stallion,  mares  and  foal,  nuckross  Park,  Springfield,  Vt. 
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where  lazy  or  unsound  men  or  horses  must 
go  to  the  wall. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  when  the  under- 
taking is  inaugurated  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  Morgan  horse,  the  effort  should  be 
made,  not  only  to  secure  proper  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  breed,  but,  also,  the 
breeding  venture  should  be  made  in  the 
same  environments  of  place  and  condition 
that  produced  that  breed. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  only  fair  to 
consider  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  taken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Senator  Proctor,  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Morgan  breed. 
Many  people, — the  writer  one  of  the  num- 
ber—  while  fully  sympathizing  with  the 
movement,  look  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  carried  out  as  most  unfortunate. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  raised  by  ta.xation,  is  that  it  should 
produce  results  of  benefit  to  the  whole 
people.  The  undertaking  to  create  a  new 
breed  of  horses  at  public  expense  is  abso- 
lutely inexcusable.  Such  experiments  are 
proper  for  individuals,  not  for  govern- 
ments. The  desirability  of  a  type  once 
established,  the  problem  of  breeding  gen- 
erations enough  to  establish  that  type 
must  cover  not  less  than  fifty  years.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  horse  being  bred  at  the 
(government  stud  is  something  we  need  — 
and  even  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  that 


only  time  can  test — does  anyone  believe 
that  in  the  changes  inseparable  from  our 
political  system,  the  ideas  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Government  stud  will  be  continued 
for  twenty  years  or  even  ten  years?  The 
experiment  is  doomed  to  failure  from  its 
inception. 

And  it  ought  to  fail.  It  is  not  doing 
what  it  started  to  do,  namely,  to  breed 
Morgan  horses.  The  head  of  the  stud  is 
General  Gates,  a  horse  that  can  make  no 
pretense  to  being  more  than  a  half  bred 
Morgan,  as  his  dam  was  by  a  running 
horse,  his  grand  dam  a  pacing  mare. 
What  would  people  think  of  a  man  who 
advertised  that  he  was  breeding  Arabs, 
whose  stallion  was  by  an  Arab,  the  dam 
by  a  Percheron,  the  grand  dam  a  Hackney 
mare?  Or,  what  would  Guernsey  breeders 
say  to  a  man  who  pretended  to  breed 
Guernsey  cattle,  whose  bull  was  son  of  a 
Guernsey,  his  dam  by  a  Holstein,  his  grand 
dam  a  Short  Horn? 

No!  Gen.  (iates  is  a  mongrel,  and  can 
never  produce  anything  but  mongrels. 
You  may  say  he  is  a  fine  horse,  but  that  is 
not  the  question ;  and  people  who  want  the 
kind  of  front  legs  on  their  colts  that  Gen. 
Gates  has,  may  have  them,  the  writer  would 
avoid  them  if  possible.  The  discussion  of 
his  merits  as  a  horse,  however,  is  quite 
aside  from  the  issue.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  day, 


The  Floch  Vaunted  "GoTcmment  Morg'ans." 
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intellectually  and  morally.  Vet,  no  one  in 
his  senses  would  seek  to  perpetuate  a  race 
of  Mulattoes. 

So,  with  the  mares  of  the  Ciovernment 
stud.  The  writer  saw  but  one  Morgan 
mare  in  the  lot,  she  a  late  acquisition  from 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Johnsbury.  If 
the  United  States  (»overnment  can  breed 
Morgans  by  using  a  half  bred  Morgan 
horse, — not  of  the  best  Morgan  strains  at 
that  —  on  Kentucky  saddle  mares.  Hack- 
neys, and  "standard  bred  trotters,"  they 
possess  a  secret  unknown  to  all  other 
breeders.  One  trouble  was  in  the  advertise- 
ment by  which  they  procured  their  mares 
at  the  beginning.  When  the  specification 
demanded  a  height  of  15. 2  for  the  mares,  it 
very  nearly  excluded  all  true  Morgans. 

The  American  Farmer's  Encyclopedia, 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1H44  says: 
'  *  Perhaps  the  very  finest  breed  of  horses 
"in  the  United  States,  when  general  use- 
'* fulness  is  taken  into  consideration,  is 
"what  is  generally  known  in  the  Northern 
* '  and  Eastern  States  as  the  Morgan  horse. 
"This  breed  is  distinguished  by  its  activity, 
"united  with  strength  and  hardiness.  Its 
"size  is  moderate,  and  though  not  often 
"possessing  the  fleetness  which  recom- 
"  mends  it  to  the  sportsman,  it  has  sf)eed 
"enough  to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of 
"a  fast  traveler.  Their  usual  height  is 
' '  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hands. ' '  etc.  etc. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ever  had 
a  man  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  who  could  tell  the  difference 
between  a  horse  and  a  mule  excepting  by 
examining  the  length  of  the  animal's  ears, 
the  man  so  endowed  has  been  kept  in  the 
background.  This  Government  Morgan 
Stud,  and  that  in  Colorado,  where  it  is 
being  undertaken  to  breed  "Heavy  Har- 
ness Horses,"  by  crossing  a  "standard 
bred"  stud  horse  from  Tom,  Law.son's 
four-in-hand  team,  on  cow  f>ony  mares, 
are  enterprises  to  make  a  patriot  weep. 
"Heavy  Harness  Horses!"  There  is  no 
such  breed.  The  very  name  of  the  type 
originated  with  the  Anglo- Maniacs  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Horse  Show, 
where  all  kinds  of  animals  are  entered  in 
the  "heavy  harness"  classes,  trotters  that 
cannot  trot  fast  enough  to  race,  hackneys, 
undergrown  French  and  Cierman  Coachers, 
anything  that  can  trot  up  and  down, 
though  not  much  ahead.  Cut  off  their 
tails,  let  their  toes  grow  so  long  the  horse 


would  break  down  on  a  good  road,  put 
two  pounds  of  iron  on  each  front  foot,  jerk 
up  their  heads,  and  they  become  "heavy 
harness  horses." 

However, '  'let  us  return  to  our  muttons ! ' ' 
That  the  old  Morgans  are  not  all  dead 
was  apparent  to  any  visitor  to  the  Vermont 
State  Fair  ot  1908,  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion. There  were  seen  true  representatives 
of  the  old  type,  and  full  of  the  old  blood, 
animals  inbred  many  times  to  Hale's  Green 


Rex,  by  DeaDing-  Allen. 

Morgan  •lallion  owned  by  K.  A.  Darline,  East  Biirkc. 
Won  tirst  prize  at  Pan  Amcricmn,  BuffMlo. 
Second  prize  Vl.  SUU-  Fair,  lyoS. 


Mountain  Morgan,  Peter's  Morgan,  Ethan 
Allen,  Billy  Root,  Ide's  Black  Morgan, 
Comet,  Billy  Boudette,  Morgan  Lion,  The 
Batcheldor  Horse,  and  many  others  that 
stand  for  Morgan  blood  and  nothing  else. 

The  Black  Hawk  branch  of  the  family 
was  represented  by  a  most  beautiful  horse. 
Rex,  from  Mountain  View  Farm.  There 
can  be  no  chance  therefore  of  personaJ  bias 
because  of  ownership  having  influenced 
the  decision  when  it  was  Lyndon,  from  the 
same  farm,  that  was  preferred  before  him 
as  the  true  old  Morgan  type.  It  was  also 
a  personal  triumph,  long  time  delayed,  for 
E.  H.  Hoffman,  of  Lyndon,  breeder  of 
Lyndon,  a  man  who  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter century  has  allowed  nothing  to  turn  his 
devotion  from  the  old  Morgan  horse,  a  man 
who  probably  knows  more  about  Morgans, 
their  blood  lines,  characteristics,  and  the 
location  of  representative  examples  oi  the 
breed,  than  any  man  living. 

May  the  time  be  near  at  hand  when 
people  may  see  such  a  sight  as  that  described 
by  Allen  \V.  Thomson,  in  his  Horses  of 
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Windsor  County,  and  the  History  of  the 
Windsor  County  Fair,  with  which  descrip- 
tion this  contribution  to  The  Vermonter 
may  well  come  to  an  end  : 

' '  The  first  State  Fair  was  held  this  year 
"(1851)  at  Middlebury.  There  were 
"some  seventy-five  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
"ters  of  old  Black  Hawk  to  follow  him 
** around  the  track.  It  was  a  magnificent 
"sight.  Yet  the  little  horse  Flying  Mor- 
"gan  had  the  foot  of  them,  as  he  easily 
"beat  their  fastest  one,  Cleopatra,  in  two 
"heats,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  Black 
* '  Hawk  party. 

"The  second  State  Fair  was  held  at 
"Rutland  in  1852.  The  great  rivalry  then 
* '  existing  between  the  owners  of  the  Mor- 
"gans  and  Black  Hawks  caused  them  to 
"bring  their  horses  out  in  full  force.  It 
* '  was  a  grand  and  imposing  sight,  the  finest, 
"then,  that  had  been  seen  in  Vermont; 
"and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  a  finer 
"one  in  the  State  since.  Both  sides  called 
"the  Black  Hawks,  Morgans.    Yet  there 


was  as  plain  a  difference  in  the  looks, 
shape,  size,  color,  and  travel  of  the  two 
breeds  as  there  is  between  the  small  Ara- 
bian horse  and  the  large  English  racer. 
The  Black  Hawks  were  more  rangy 
built  than  the  Morgans,  averaged  much 
larger,  as  many  of  them  were  sixteen 
hands  high,  and  weighed  over  1100 
pounds.  They  average  much  faster  than 
the  Morgans.  They  were  genteel,  hand- 
some, showy  carriage  horses,  and  very 
nice  drivers. 

'  *  To  give  the  spectators  a  chance  to  see 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  breeds  of 
horses,  they  were  shown  on  the  track 
together.  Old  Black  Hawk  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Black  Hawks,  and  ridden 
by  his  owner,  Mr.  Hill;  and  old  Green 
Mountain  was  at  the  head  of  the  Morgans, 
and  ridden  by  his  owner,  Mr.  Hale,  and 
the  two  cavalcades  went  around  the  track 
side  by  side.  It  was  a  grand  sight.  It 
was  the  greatest  show  of  genuine  Mor- 
gans that  was  ever  seen." 


"Dandy  Lambert,"  owned  by  J.  W.  Davis,  Fairlee,  Yt. 

Kliie  riblMin  winner  at  the  .State  Fair  i>f  lyr;. 
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Officers'  Row  and  part  of  Norwich  Cadet  Camp. 

Signal  practice  ol  cadet  Inot.hnll  tvain.    Coach  cmlls  out — "  17,  31,      46,  39,  55.— catch  on  there!    Get  on  there! 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  EXHIBIT. 


The  Vermont  State  Experiment  Station 
showed  samples  of  various  feeds  and  ferti- 
lizers and  emphasized  their  strong  and 
weak  features.  It  was  shown,  beyond 
question,  that  large  numbers  of  weeds 
spring  from  certain  feeds  that  are  given 
cows  and  then  used  in  the  stable  dressing 
put  upon  the  fields.    Dr.  Hill  states  em- 


phatically that  the  cow's  digestion  does 
not  kill  weed  seeds.  These  foul  seeds  are 
found  not  only  in  proprietary  feeds  but  in 
alfalfa  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  bran,  mid- 
dlings, etc.  The  exhibit  was  well  labeled 
so  the  farmer  could  not  get  away  without 
learning  important  lessons.  Prof.  L.  R. 
Jones  had  a  good  exhibit  in  forestry  work. 


Emergency  hospital,  rest  tent  and  day  nursery  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

rnnductMl  b.v  tb«>  Wlodsor  Touoty  roininilt*>«>.  Orir  4,000  pf><>iilf>  were  rpfn"»h«d.  133  tlr*<l  rhlMren  w#re  carwl  for 
wht)«  thrir  miitbeni  lnii|>erted  the  rnnry  work  :  the  ilfM-tom  nod  DiirwHi  «tt<>adMi  77  patlriitR.  VUltom  irttDernlly  xavp 
th«  work  lilch  approval.  The  (air  niaoacrnient  n>irard«  It  one  of  the  tMHit  f»aturM  on  the  Krounda  and  the  I'ommlttre 
will  aiTnnf(i-(or  the  name  mrvke  next  .vear. 
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The  Cattle  Department. 

■V  GCORGC  H.  TCNRILL,  Su^r. 


THE  cattle  exhibit  was  larger  and  bet- 
ter than  in  1907,  there  being  over  800 
head  on  the  grounds.  There  were  1 7  breeds 
and  opportunity  for  people  to  study  their 
varied  characteristics.  This  was  a  good 
example  of  what  a  State  Fair  is  able  to  do 
in  an  educational  way  for  Vermont  farmers. 


of  Sutton,  Mass.  In  the  next  barn  were 
the  Jerseys  shown  by  E.  H.  and  C.  D. 
Hazen  of  Hartford,  who  won  first  on  four 
best  cows  in  milk,  and  T.  G.  Bronson  of 
East*  Hardwick  who  won  first  on  cows  and 
the  silver  cup  offered  by  Mr.  Darling:  for 
the  best  cow  owned  in  the  State.  C.  B.  Ross 
of  Winchester,  Ohio  made  a  fine  exhibit. 
His  aged  bull  won  first  and  his  daughter, 
a  three  year  old.  won  first  as  a  three  year 
old,  champion  female,  and  grand  cham- 
pion female  over  all  herds,  after  which  she 
bore  out  the  judge's  decision  by  winning 
first  in  the  dairy  test  for  most  butter  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A.  F,  Price  of  Win- 
chester, N.  H.  also  won  several  premiums. 


THE  BEST  COW  IN  IHE  STATE. 

Myra  ot  lirondate,  No.  iSo,.i74,  A.  J.  C.  C  First  and 
resviA  C  champion  at  Stati-  Fair,  190S,  :ind  winncrnf  sncciul 
pri/.c  cup,  costing  Urcd  and  cxbibilcd  by  T.  G. 

Bn.>nK'>n,  East  Hardwick,  Vt. 

As  we  came  through  the  main  gate  we 
saw  on  the  right  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  (irace  of 
New  Hampshire  with  the  peculiar  looking 
Scotch  Highland  and  French  Canadian 
cattle.  The  Scotch  cattle  are  said  to  be 
cheap  beef  producers  and  their  meat  is  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Then  came  the 
Red  Polls  and  the  Swiss.  Mr.  Vail  of 
Lyndon  showed  some  fine  Swiss  cattle  of 
very  large  size.  In  the  same  bam  were 
the  Devons  shown  by  John  Sanborn  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Stockwell  and  Giflford 


Th«  DarliBg  Onp  won  bj  Mjra  of  Bro&dftle. 


Class  2,  Registered  Jersey  Bulls,  three  years  old  and  over. 
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Three  prize-winning  Jersey  bulls. 


Next  came  the  Herfords  by  E.  E.  Gould 
of  Fayette,  Maine  and  C.  H.  Tingley  and 
son  o(  Readfield.  Maine  and  H.  E.  Morri- 
son of  Orford.  N.  H.  In  the  next  barn 
we  saw  some  fine  types  of  the  great  milk 
producers  which  they  are.  This  breed 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knowles,  Secretary 
of  the  association,  Mr.  T.  S.  Hazelton  of 
Springfield,  Vt. ,  J.  L.  Slack  of  Springfield 
Vt.,  Highland  Farm  of  Auburn,  Mass., 


and  W.  B.  Turner  of  No.  Reading.  Mass. 

The  Ayrshires  were  represented  by 
sixty-four  head  of  very  good  cattle  showing 
both  Scotch  and  American  types  and  were 
shown  by  J.  T.  Converse  of  Woodsville, 
N.  H..  M.  Hannah  of  Windsor,  R.  H. 
Vaughn  of  Thetford  and  H.  Dorance  ol 
Plainfield,  Conn. 

The  Guernseys  were  exceeded  in  number 
by  only  one  of  the  dairy  breeds  and  that 


Oumplon  Guernsey  Bull,  owned  by  H.  A.  Bartholomew.  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
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Regrlstered  Guernseys  In  the  Da  ry  Cattle  Judging:  Ring. 


the  Jerseys,  there  being  eighty-six  Guern- 
seys shown  by  W.  H.  Gould  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  H.  A.  iS:  A.  S.  Bartholemew  of 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Ball  of  Derby  Line, 
R.  H.  Briggs  of  Brattleboro  and  E.  R. 
Andrews  of  Putney,  Vt. 

The  largest  exhibit  were  the  Shorthorns 
with  over  one  hundred  head  of  which  Car- 
penter    Ross  of  De  Graff,  Ohio  showed 


some  cattle  that  were  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  see.  Their  bull  won  championship 
and  grand  championship  over  all  breeds. 
Stewart  «S:  Cary  of  St.  Johnsbury  also 
made  a  good  exhibit  while  the  milking 
Shorthorns  by  Simpson  Bros,  and  Simp- 
son iS:  Taggard  of  Lyndon  was  a  grand 
exhibit  of  fifty-four  head  of  cattle. 
The  oxen  and  steers  of  Cary  and  Ricker 


THE  CHAMPIOlf  GUERNSEY  COW. 
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iierald  Uowatt,  Judg^lng  berd  of  Dutch  Belted  Cows. 


of  St.  Johnsbury  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  fair  and  their  thirty  yoke  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  lovers  of  good  cattle  and 
was  conceded  to  be  the  best  show  of  its 
kind  ever  shown  in  the  state.  D.  H. 
Wilder  of  Brattleboro  showed  seven  yoke 
of  draft  oxen  and  it  took  two  days  to  find 
which  were  the  best  in  their  contest. 

The  thing  of  greatest  interest  in  this 
department  was  the  boy's  judging  contest. 
There  were  seven  boys  in  this,  called  out 
by  their  master,  Mr.  Howatt,  one  at  a 
time,  to  place  the  first,  second,  and  third 
on  cows.  It  was  watched  by  a  crowd  of 
interested  boys  (that  had  seen  more  than 
twenty  years, )  and  many  expressed  them- 
selves as  well  pleased  with  this  feature  as  an 
educational  measure  which  I  believe  should 
be  the  prime  object  of  all  rattle  judging. 


H.  D.  Merrill  and  i  rained  Steers. 


Youthful  Judges  of  Cattle.    One  boy  won  prizes  of  about  $35.  at  the  Fair 
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In  the  stonc-drawtaj:  contest.  Six  feet,  stralgrht  ahead.  ("Smart's  hoss-cs.") 


Draft  Oxen  owned  and  exhibited  by  H.  L.  Dutton.  Hartford. 

Wlonem  of  3.000  IbH.  ilrnft.  nnii  2nil  nioiie.v  Id  3.600  drnft.    E.  P.  Wlllnrd.  iMrrr. 


Boys  with  trained  steers  awaiting:  their  turn  In  the  iuiglag  ring  at  the  rear 

l.oy,  b:.»c  KOI  Vm  wcJI  trained -do  b.„cr  th,„  you  «»d  I  whrn  wc  used  lo  swing  ,hc  goad-eh  ?' 


Human  interest  on  the  Midway.    A  barker  from  the  Orient. 
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President  Haxwell  Erarts, 

Retidrnt  of  Wlodior, 
New  York  iRorncr 
I'otinwl  lor  Mr  Hirrlman, 
Prrtidrni  aad  prtor  mover 
of  Stale  Fair. 
Pres.  Vi.  FUh  and  Game  Lraxuc. 


Edward  H.  Harrlman, 


L.  F.  Lofee, 


Ardcn.  \.  V.  New  York  City 

Railway  Kiot  and  Prciidrnt 
Wall  St.  Financier.  Delatnrr  aad  Hudton  Ky. 

CueMi  of  Mr.  Etaro  al  ibe  (mir. 


WATCMINQ  THE  RACE5  AT  TME  VER'»« 
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READY  FOR  A  TRIAL  W  THE  TaTIRG  TOURNAMEIfTS. 

Each  rider  was  pmvided  with  a  lane  -,  and  attempted  tn  take  upon  it,  at  full  vallnp,  three  j.inch  riiiK»  fcuspeoded 
over  the  track  at  loo  loot  intervals.  Each  rider  had  three  trials,  Frederick  L<  e  nf  FialliniDre,  Jkld.,  wo«  the  cup  uflered 
by  hit  uncle,  Jame*  VV  Tyson  <il  Strafinrd.  At  the  second  tnurnament  Mi^s  Susie  Evarts,  in  d»rin|;  riding  upun  her  17 
year  old  pnny,  secured  the  most  rin}(s  fthrec-  in  nnc  dakht,  winnini;  the  Association  mp  and  tumultuous  :ipplaai>e  front  the 
crowds  around  the  courfc*.    There  were  seven  competitor*. 


Exhibit  of  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  League. 


A  decidedly  interesting  and  instructive 
special  exhibit  at  the  fair  was  that  of  the 
aquarium  established  under  the  direction 
of  the  X'ermont  Fish  and  Game  league. 
It  gave  opportunity  for  all  to  study  the 
game  fish  of  the  state  at  close  range,  and 
crowds  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 


In  one  tank  were  a  bowtin,  silver  eel, 
pout,  pickerel  and  a  gar,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances they  constituted  a  happy  family. 
Other  tanks  contained  families  of  small- 
mouth  black  bass  from  Lake  Champlain, 
fingerling  brook  trout,  mammoth  lake 
trout,  brook  trout  and  white  perch. 


E2  FAIR.  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  1908. 
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Champion  Merino  Ram  at  the  State  Fair.  Owned  by  J.  C  S.  Hamilton,  Bridport.  Vt. 

•'  Why,  certainly— it  is  a  pleasure  to  show  stock  for  The  Vermonlcr." 


The  Sheep  Exhibit. 

BY  WALTER  H.  HARRINGTON 

Supcrlnmdcnt. 

THE  sheep  department  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  a  tent  loo  feet 
long  was  erected  for  the  surplus.  Nearly 
all  the  prominent  breeders  of  Vermont 
were  represented,  also  Canada,  New  York, 
Maine  and  Ohio.  In  the  Shropshire  class 
Matthew  Hannah,  Brownsville,  V't.,  had 
some  excellent  specimens  and  carried  away 
more  than  his  share  of  the  prizes.  Bert 
Hilton,  Anson,  Me.,  had  a  most  excellent 
exhibition,  also  A.  C.  Fielder,  DeGraff, 
Ohio.  There  was  an  excellent  exhibit  of 
Merinos,  including  Rambouletts,  Dickin- 
sons and  Delaines.  In  this  class  the  exhibit 
of  J.  C.  S.  Hamilton  of  Bridport,  Vt.,  is 
worthy  of  special  mention,  also  those  of 
A.  C.  Fielder,  DeGrafT,  Ohio,  I.  G. 
Wooster.  W.  F.  Church  and  F.  J.  Ran- 
dall, of  .Middlebury,  V't.  Billings  Farm  of 
Woodstock.  Vt. ,  and  Shelburne  Farms,  of 
Shelburne,  \'t. ,  had  nearly  all  of  the 
Southdowns  and  they  were  most  excellent 
representative  specimens  of  type  and  breed, 
l  illmore  Farms,  Bennington,  Vt.,  exhib- 


ited horned  Dorsets  and  they  were  just 
fine.  Table  Rock  Farm,  Sterlington.  N. 
Y. ,  exhibited  Black  Face  Highlands.  They 
were  beauties  and  perhaps  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  breed  on  the  grounds. 
Other  exhibitors  were  F.  D.  and  T.  G. 


Champion  2-year-old  Merino  Ewe. ' 

nwncd      J.  C.  S.  Ilainilton. 
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Hilton,  Anson,  Me.,  H.  F.  Goff,  Cook- 
shire,  Quebec.  C.  M.  Holley,  Glen  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  C.  H.  Marshall,  &  Sons,  Ver- 
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gennes,  Vt.,  all  with  excellent  specimens. 
In  the  boys'  judging  contest  special  credit 
should  be  given  Miss  Thornbury. 


ThiH  Mort  of  (nrinntlon  wnn  lutlUlnrlory  tu  UM  und  to  the  doK,  iw  we  took  tlir  plciurr. 

NOTES  OF  THE  SHEEP-DRIVTNG. 

The  iilii><'ii  ilrivitiK  ronti^lM  »erv  intfrfereil  with  h.v  tlieloiiK  |»olo  iriimex  iid<)  by  the  R^iectatoni  nroanrt  the  iK»n 
iDtii  whlrh  th>>  Hhfr)!  wt-re  to  »«•  driven.  After  ruiinlntr  Intertnlniilde  dlMinnceii  trylnu  to  round  up  a  floi-k  nratterrd 
tliriitiKli  *lie  crtiwil,  iDHieml  of  on  the  free  meadown. one  |M>nr  rollielny  down  nt  the  door  of  the  IndiceM'  ntand  and  K^ve 
it  up.  Then  the  inniiaKeitient  ordered  the  crowd  outnlde  the  enrloaure  but  the  Hhe<>p  had  become  wild  and  the  drlvloK 
WBH  not  aH  HiitlMfiirtor.v  lui  laitt  .veiir. 

It  Ih  a  pleiiMun-  to  watch  the  work  of  theite  Hhepherd  dogii.  They  can  betrua'ed  all  day  to  kcvp  a  flock  upon  a 
certain  piece  of  unfeiired  icrouiid.  In  Scotland,  where  U'vel  meadow*  utretrh  far  away,  they  are  a  nocpMalty .  The  don 
|in*cede«i  hU  maMter.  with  the  flock,  turnliiK  them  hither  and  yon,  »»  directed.  The  doicn  nn<lemtAnd  mriny  thtnipi. 
•Tome  to  roe!"  cnunen  the  don  to  drive  the  flock  In.  ••••o  away  from  niel"  to  drive  outward.  All  coinnianda  are 
nharply  upoken.  A  aharp  whUtle  meana  ".Stop!"  Theae  doj^a  hnvt- much  better  fenit>er  and  an*  nmn-  Huhwervlent 
than  bench  dr>Ka.  which  when  corrected  hv  a  blow.  nilKht  alink  nwny.  SBSSii 

The  value  of  n  tine  collie  la  a  matter  of  variable  opinion  but  he  la  worth  not  leaa  than  $'160.  to  any  man  with  work 
for  hlin  to  do. 

The  winner  thia  yenr.  mm  Inat.  wna  liruiv.  a  ttearilml  .Scotch  collie,  from  th«  north  of  8c<itland,  and  waa  champion 
of  Scotland  when  he  came  here,  at  thrve  yeara  old.  Thla  year  iit  Soundtteoch,  Conn.,  he  defeated  the  preae  t  cham- 
pion of  Scotland.  Imported  for  t he i>ccaaioii  by  n  milllonulrv  to  win  the  conieMt.  l-'le#t,  another  doir  at  the  .State  Fair, 
wnaaecondat  ronnecticut.  Tbeae  doita  were  In  rharfce  of  William  Millar,  Oreenfleld,  Maaa.,  and  Hunh  McKenite. 
HterliOKton.  N.  Y.,  typical,  houent  Si-otrhmeti. 

Sext  year  the  luanatrc'nifnt  thlnka  of  having:  the  driving  npon  an  adjacent  bill-aide,  in  view  of  all,  the  doga  to  l>e 
reiiidrad  to  drive  between  poata  a«'t  at  Intervnia  alouK  a  choaen  cuurae. 

.\  ahepherd  and  dutra  inuHt  lieemployeil  to  Kiinrd  the  fliK-k  ntid  keep  It  in  bounda  it  one  ia  Kolnic  Into  the  buai- 
ne*a  extenaively,    A  flock  of  7<>o  aheep  Ik  ao  maintained  at  fheater,  Vt, 


4^  .M.^m.^M.i 


The  doK  bad  ordera  to  hold  the  fliH-k  In  one  place.  The  aheep  ln'iran  to  aprend  out.  In  ree<ilnK.  and  to  advance. 
The  dog^KOt  up  and  beKan  to  hump  blmkelf  juat  as  we  (ireMied  the  bulb,  to  get  around  tbeir  riftht  wing  and  atop  them. 
He  eserciaed  caution.  In  keeping  nt  aome  diatnncr,  for  tl>e  aheep  bad  never  t>«<for«  t>een  driven  by  a  dog. 
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Photographic  Shots  at  the  Pony  Polo. 


THE  MOUNT,  FOR  THE  POLO  GAME. 


Openins:  of  play  In  the  polo  game.  Note  ball  thrown  by  umpire. 


I 

I 
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A  bit  of  action  In  the  Polo  Game. 


HUNT,  OF  SQUADRON  A,  NEW  YORK,  AND  WEBB  OF  MYOPIA  CLUB  OF  BOSTON  POLO  TEAMS. 

Thr  two  (^H^1c^,  Weclnesdav  and  Friday,  were  the  tcatun-s  of  the  lair.  It  waft  football  rm  hornebark,  e«rh  train  of 
four  plavc-r>  strivini;  (<>  drive  a  small  hall  hrtween  the  others'  Koal  posts,  at  oppoaitv  cndH  ot  the  field.  It  culled  lor  alrea- 
uoua  ritlInK  of  the  Kiillalo  Hill  order,  neccssltutintf  a  chanRc  of  inniints  every  six  minutes.  The  ponies  seemed  to  under- 
stitrid  the  K-imc,  one  h;tvin|;  been  in  it  for  fifteen  years  or  more. 

Myopia  wi>n  Wednesday,  i3  to  i,  but  Friday  the  New  Vorkers  ^ot  their  road  up,  said  tnere'd  been  altogether  too 
much  talk'aN>ut  the  Vermont  tmys  on  the  teams  and  matched  Myopia  tn  a  tie  of  four  points  each,  fiaally  played  off  in 
Myopia's  iavor. 


Google 


HUNT  AND  WEBB,  VT.  BOYS  ON  THE  OPPOSING  POLO  TtAMS. 

„  T     ^)'*^^  Or.  W.  Sfwurd  Webb  of  Shelburnc  Karins. 

II.  I  weed,  a  nephew  of  Frc»idcnt  l!:vart<t,  was  unother  player  on  the  teams. 


A  Polo  Play  across  the  Unc. 


. L.y  Cj 
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Grandstands  and  crowd  on  one  side  of  the  rectangle,  watching  the  polo  gamt. 


The  Folo.  Up  the  field,  hard  after  the  ball. 


Dairy  Products  and  Maple  Sugar. 

By  S.  H.  MOORC. 


THK  exhibits  of  dairy  products  were 
rather  small  for  a  dairy  State,  but 
they  were  much  larger  than  last  year. 

The  forty  samples  of  butter  scored  well 
an  average  of  95.  The  dairy  prints  of  E. 
R.  Andrews,  Putney,  Vt.,  scored  highest 
—98. 

FJeven  entries  of  cheese  were  shown 
with  an  average  score  of  96 '  . 

The  sweepstake  premium  in  this  class 
was  divided  between  K.  A.  Darling,  East 


Burke,  and  The  Plymouth  Cheese  Co., 
Plymouth,  Vt.  Score  98.  » 

The  maple  goods  exhibited  wereof  excep- 
tionally fine  quality,  and  would  have  made 
a  better  display  if  more  room  had  been 
available.  There  were  about  thirtv  entries 
of  sugar,  syrup  and  candy. 

Some  very  nice  honey  was  exhibited, 
and  the  colony  of  bees  shown  by  Mr.  Russ, 
of  Hartford  attracted  much  attention. 
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Tbe  tig  tent,  near  the  poultry-honsc,  and  carloads  of  coops  In  overflow. 

Poultry  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair. 

By  W.  C.  mack,  •upciiintcnscnt. 


I  those  people  who  have  but  a  slight 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
poultry  industry  the  poultry  exhibit  must 
have  been  a  revelation.  Indeed,  to  those 
who  know  the  immense  value  of  the  poul- 
try product  of  the  United  States  and  who 
are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  leading  poultry  shows  of  this 
country,  the  exhibit  was  marvelous.  In 
size  and  quality  it  surpassed,  probably, 
anything  ever  seen  at  a  slate  fair.  The 
birds  came  by  express-loads  and  by  car- 


loads until  the  poultry  house,  part  of  the 
space  reserved  for  the  dogs  and  the  large 
tent  secured  for  the  purpose  were  packed 
full,  and  then  there  were  two  carloads  that 
could  not  be  given  shelter.  There  were 
nearly  four  thousand  birds,  exclusive  of 
pigeons,  embracing  nearly  every  variety  in 
the  American  Standard. 

Among  the  different  varieties  of  Wyan- 
dottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Brahmas  and  Leghorns,  competition 
was  extremely  strong.    Indeed  there  were 


Judire  W.  G.  Hunter  and  Supt.  of  PoHltry  W.  E.  Mack. 
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birds  of  quality  in  all  classes,  so  that  this 
show  would  be  worth  going  miles  and 
miles  to  see,  were  it  stripped  of  quantity 
until  only  birds  of  quality  remained  and 
these  attractively  cooped. 

The  different  breeds  of  water- fowl  were 
well  represented  and  there  were  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty,  nowadays,  of 
raising  turkeys,  few  are  breeding  them, 
hence,  as  usual,  the  dif?erent  breeds  of 
turkeys  were  not  much  in  evidence.  How- 
ever there  were  a  few  very  good  specimens. 

The  bantam  class  was  a  marvel.  The 
pompous  little  fellows  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  all  their  aggressiveness. 
Their  admirers  were  very  numerous. 
There  were  also  some  very  good  exhibits 
of  pigeons  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  poultry  house  is  remodeled,  and 
enlarged,  as  it  must  be,  that  accommo- 
dations will  be  provided  for  the  breeders 
of  these  useful  and  beautiful  birds. 

Then  there  was  the  large  pen  of  pheas- 
ants from  the  Billings  Farm,  which  deser- 
vedly, attracted  much  attention.  Some 
very  good  sales  were  made.  In  fact  poul- 
try of  all  kinds  seemed  to  change  hands 
freely.  This  means  much  to  the  exhibitor 
who  is  ''Johnny-on-the-spot.''  Such  an 
exhibitor  makes  money  and  he  is  not 
wasting  much  lime  considering  the  value 
of  the  prizes  offered. 

To  handle  such  a  large  show  with  the 
accommodations  at  hand  was  a  Herculean 
task.  The  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ants had  to  build  exhibition  coops,  smother 
kicks  from  thoughtless  exhibitors,  catch 
birds  escaped  from  carelessly  constructed 
shipping  coops,  present  the  different  classes 
of  birds,  scattered  by  necessity  over  the 
entire  show,  for  the  inspection  of  the  judge 
and  do  many  other  things.  While  doing 
these  things  the  birds  had  to  be  fed  and 


Engliib  Eed  Gaps,  owned  bv  O.W.  Egglatton,  LyndoBTilit* 

First  prize  in  tinKle  entrirs  at  Sherhr<>i>kc,  Hart">n.  St. 
Iohn-''bur\'.  First  prize  hen  and  stcond  priire  cock  at  State 
Fair  in  si'nfflc  «"ntries. 

watered.  To  feed  and  water  this  show 
under  the  circumstances  was  a  most  labo- 
rious task.  Likewise  it  was  equallv 
laborious  for  the  judge  to  perform  his 
duties.  That  he  performed  his  task  so 
well  was  indeed  marvelous. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  another  year 
will  find  the  poultry  house  enlarged, 
remodelled  and  well  adapted  to  set  off  to 
advantage  a  large  and  attractive  poultr}' 
exhibit.  The  dogs  should  be  removed  to 
other  quarters.  To  exhibit  both  dogs  and 
poultry  in  the  same  building  is  a  mistake. 


Cadillac  cars  from  Barre,  winners  of  cups  In  Automobile  Parade. 
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The  Vermont  State  Fair  Dog  Show, 


IV  C.  C  PAINE, 

Superintend  eat. 


THE  exhibit  of  dogs  was  as  good  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  present 
conditions.  What  the  dog  fanciers  want 
is  a  show  under  American  Kennel  Club 
Rules.  Exhibitors  from  a  distance  will 
not  come  until  the  show  has  assumed  this 
form.  We  earnesdy  hope  the  show  may 
be  gotten  in  this  form  before  the  next  fair. 
As  it  was  we  had  a  nice  show  and  many 
good  specimens  were  on  exhibition. 

The  Otterhounds  shown  by  H.  S.  Ward- 
ner,  Windsor,  Vt,  led  in  numbers  and 
being  new  in  this  state  were  quite  a  curi- 
osity. They  were  a  show  in  themselves. 
22  in  a  row.  It  was  interesting  to  listen 
to  the  comments  of  the  paSvSers  by,  nearly 
all  agreeing  that  they  would  '  *  never  be 
hung  for  their  beauty.  " 

Foxhounds  were  also  a  large  class  and 
showed  breeding.  Maxwell  Evarts  had  a 
fine  string ;  other  good  ones  were  shown  by 
D.  O.  Blanchard.  of  No.  Hartland,  and 
Walter  Green  of  East  Bethel. 

Beagles  were  well  represented  by  Geo. 
Reed,  Barton,  \'t.,  of  world-wide  beagle 
fame,  also  Mr.  French  had  two  nice  ones 
benched  taking  the  blue  away  from  Reed 
in  Class  i. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  pointers  were 
benched  by  E.  E.  French  of  West  Leba- 
non. N.  H.,  who  has  won  high  honors  on 
this  breed  at  the  leading  New  England 
shows  from  time  to  time. 


•«  OLD  COAMUIXORE/' 

A  name  fiiiniliar  to  all  Cnllie  breederR  in  Vermont. 
Imported  (or  Paine's  (irrcn  Mountain  Kennirls,  at  Ea»t 
Bethel,  in  iSiy;  and  for  many  years  at  the  head  ot  this  kennel. 

A  few  good  Setters  were  seen  also. 
Collies  were  quite  a  full  entry.  C.  C. 
Paine  carried  away  most  of  the  ribbons  in 
this  class.  In  his  collection  were  several 
winners  at  some  of  the  leading  New  Eng- 
land shows.  Two  litters  of  young  pups 
shown  by  H.  T.  Gorham,  of  Newbury, 
and  E.  Trudeau,  of  West  Salisbury,  at- 
tracted quite  a  bit  of  attention. 


Prixc-winning  Collies  and  Hounds,  outside  the  Dog>show. 


Google 
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Twenty-two  Otterhounds  exhibited  by  H.  S.  Wardner,  Windsor. 


Spaniels  made  a  good  showing  by  N. 
M.  Hubbard  of  Barton,  and  Mrs.  N.  J. 
Cota,  White  River  Junction.  The  three 
Cockers  shown  by  Mr.  Hubbard  were  tit  to 
win  in  the  best  of  company,  "  Nat,  "  as  he 
is  familiarly  termed  at  Barton  fair,  where 
he  superintends  the  poultry  and  dogs,  is  a 
live  fancier  and  the  way  he  handles  his  de- 
partments at  their  fair  would  make  a  good 
object  lesson  for  other  fairs  to  follow. 

Only  two  Boston  Terriers  were  shown. 
The  pup  shown  by  Dr.  Stephens  was  a 
beauty  and  perhaps  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  one  dog  in  the  show. 
G.  L.  Learned  of  Waitstield  also  had  a 
good  specimen. 


English  Bulls  had  two  nice  representa- 
tives. Elite  Kennels,  Barton,  Vt. ,  won 
the  blue  while  O.  A.  Watkins,  Hartford, 
had  a  close  second. 

Bull  Terriers  had  one  specimen  of  good 
quality,  Mrs.  Cota,  owner.  Scotch  Terriers 
had  one  entry. 

While  the  show  all  in  all  was  quite  fair, 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an 
exhibition  at  our  Bk;  Fair;  let's  all  lend  a 
helping  hand,  get  it  into  "A.  K.  C.  "  form 
for  our  next  fair  and  pull  ofT  a  show  the 
like  of  which  has  never  before  been  equalled 
in  Vermont.  It  can  be  accomplished  if 
we  commence  now. 


Digitizpd  by  Ccxjg^g^ 
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The  Swine  Exhibit 

At  The  State  Fair. 


THE  swine  department  was  a  whole 
exhibition  in  itself,  so  great  was  it  in 
extent  and  the  high  quality  ot  its  individual 
exhibits  .Jersey  Reds,  Berkshires,  Chester 
Whites  and  the  White  Belteds  were  the 
predominant  breeds,  but  there  was  yet  a 
fine  showing  of  Poland  Chinas  and  York- 
shires. The  Jersey  Reds 
shown  by  C.  B.  Ross, 
Blanchester,  O. ,  made  a 
exceptionally  attractive 
showing.  The  herd  won 
every  prize  in  its  class  and 
first  and  second  for  best 
pen  of  three  spring  pigs 
of  any  breed,  first,  second 
and  third  best  fat  hog  of 
any  breed  and  the  sweep- 
stakes prize  for  best  herd 
of  any  breed.  The  Bil- 
lings farm,  Woodstock, 
Vt. ,  had  a  great  showing 
ol  Berkshires  and  they  won  most  of  the 
prizes  in  that  class.  F.  A.  Rogers,  Meri- 
den,  N.  H.  was  the  largest  exhibitor  of 


Chester  Whites  and  naturally  he  carried 
off  the  bulk  of  the  prizes  in  the  class.  The 
White  Belted  swine  attracted  a  deal  of 
attention  as  they  are  not  so  numerous  in 
this  section  of  New  England,  The  exhib- 
itors of  this  breed  were  R.  S.  Stevens  and 
W.  j.  Butler,  both  from  New  York  state. 


Our  friends  may  notcomissinn  ol  picturcN  of.soino  ot  their 
prizC'Winnln^  exhibits  I  mm  this  numher.    In  so  ^rcut  a 
»hovv,  with  f>o  mitny  thin);»i  Roing  on  at  once,  it  w:lh  impos 
>ible  to  "cover"  m»ny  desirable  uubjrcts  at  the  innment 
when  thev  cniild  htst  be  taken. 


Two  sisters,  of  the  Duchess  Gem  Strain,  combined  weight  1800  lbs. 

Clover  Leal  Stock  Farm,  Tilanchcster,  Ohio. 


We  send  a  copy  of  tbis  Dumber  anywbere  for  Ten  Gents. 


^         I  Google 
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The  Fair  from  a  Racing  Standpoint. 


•y  chcstcr  f.  pikc. 

Starter. 


THE  racing  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair 
of  1908  was  uniformly  good.  The 
classes  were  well  filled  and  they  raced  well 
for  the  money.  There  were  many  stables 
from  a  distance  including  the  Woody  Hill 
Stock  Farm  horses  from  Salem,  N.  V.,  of 
which  Mr.  Parker  is  the  proprietor  and 
Geo.  Downer,  the  trainer  and  driver;  the 
Pine  Tree  Stables  of  Lewiston,  Maine. 
Frank  Hayden,  trainer  and  driver:  the 
stable  of  John  Berry  »S:  Sons  of  Concord. 
N.  H.,  in  which  both  father  and  sons  do 


the  training  and  driving;  the  stable  of  F. 
E.  Rideout  of  Combination  Park,  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  of  which  the  driver  is  Mr.  F. 


A  Held  of  sUrters  coming:  under  the  wire  at  the  State  Fair.  '*  G-O-O I  »• 

StHrter  I'Ike  U  nevn.  b4>u<lliiK  forwanl.  In  the  t>x|M-<  tiiiir.v  of  rhe  Inntant.  na  lie  protiuuucrv  the  mnirlc  word 
TIte  » Jniliior  Mllltiirv  Banrt  i>ccupliMj  the  (op  floor  of  the  Mtnnil  and  dlitconr«ed  harmoDy  each  day  of  the  Fair. 


AT  THE  LAST  TURN. 
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E.  Rideout;  the  stable  of  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  Bennett,  driver;  the 
Pierce  stable  of  Stanstead,  Que.,  H.  F. 
Pierce,  trainer  and  driver;  the  stable  of 
William  Smith,  Coaticook,  Quebec,  Mr. 
Smith,  trainer  and  driver. 

In  addition  to  the  above  about  every 
prominent  stable  in  Vermont  raced  at  the 
State  Fair,  the  list  including  the  following 
stables:  John  Utton  iS:  Son,  Morrisville, 
W.  T.  Utton,  driver  and  trainer;  the  Allen 
stable  of  Middlebury,  Mr.  Benetlict,  trainer 
and  driver;  the  Harding  stable  of  Barton, 
H.  A.  Harding,  trainer  and  driver;  the 
Newport  Stock  Farm  stable,  Newport,  Mr, 
Fred  Pickel,  trainer  and  driver;  the  Pome- 
roy  stable  of  Newport,  Mr.  G.  S.  Pomeroy, 
driver;  the  Lee  stable  of  Lyndonville,  C. 
H.  Lee,  trainer  and  driver;  the  Woodrow 
stable,  White  River  Junction,  Arthur 
Woodrow,  trainer  and  driver;  the  Burton 
stable.  White  River  Junction,  John  Burton, 
trainer  and  driver;  the  Tyler  stable.  West 
Newbury,  Mr.  Tyler,  trainer  and  driver; 
the  Kittredge  stable,  Woodsville,  N.  H., 

F.  K.  Kittredge,  trainer  and  driver;  the 
Lang  stable,  of  Barton,  F.  B.  Lang,  trainer 


and  driver;  the  Page  Brothers  stable  of 
Barre,  of  which  W.  S.  Page  is  the  trainer 
and  driver ;  the  Teach  Stream  Farm  horses 
of  Canaan,  Vt. ,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bissell,  trainer 
and  driver. 

The  purses  were  very  fair,  there  being 
three  $500.  stakes,  still  I  feel  that  the 
Vermont  State  Fair  should  be  a  little  more 
generous  in  the  size  of  their  purses,  out- 
side of  the  stakes,  as  I  know  it  would  bring 
to  them  a  larger  list  of  entries  and  perhaps 
better  horses. 

I  would  ask  the  readers  of  The  Ver- 
monter  to  picture  for  themselves  a  fair 
without  a  horse-race  and  I  would  also  ask 
them  if  there  is  any  other  combination  of 
attractions  that  will  draw  as  many  people 
through  the  gates  of  a  fairgrounds  as  will 
a  clean  up-to-date  horse-race  fought  out 
upon  its  merits. 

Vermont  as  a  state  should  be  proud  of 
her  fairs  and  especially  so  of  her  county 
fairs.  I  do  not  know  of  another  state  in 
New  England  that  can  compete  with  her 
from  a  county  fair  point  and  the  main  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  several  county  fairs 
throughout  the  state  have  conducted  their 


Morgfan-Hambletonlan  Stallion  Brownell  and  F.  E.  Gllson,  owner. 

Race  ivcord.  J  1 1 '  j  at  l>i-tri>lt.    Won  rirat  price  in  noo-itaridnr'l  claitit.  with  (mir  of  lila  get.  at  this  fair. 
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racing  in  a  clean  manner  and  the  men 
who  have  furnished  the  racing,  from 
an  owner's  and  driver's  stand-point 
are  gentlemen,  in  the  sulkeys  or  out. 

Race  track  rowdyism  in  the  state 
of  Vermont  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Vermont  should  take  a 
lively  interest  in  their  state  fair  —  they 
should  endeavor  to  build  it  up  until  it 
stands  as  the  leading  state  fair  of  the 
Eastern  states  and  in  so  building  they 
will  find  that  nothing  will  help  so  much 
as  to  give  the  horse-men  more  gener- 
ous purses  to  race  for  and  the  same 
gentlemanly  treatment  that  has  ex- 
isted for  the  past  two  years. 

Shoe-box  lunches  were  more  nu- 
merous at  this  fair  than  they  ever  will 
be  again,  for  people  had  last  year's 
famine  in  eatables  in  mind  and  came 
provided.  The  two  enormous  res- 
taurants however,  proved  abundantly 
able  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
newer  one  was  manned  by  the  local 
lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  with  a  big 
corps  of  able  assistants,  and  won  a 
blue  ribbon  as  the  best  fairground 
restaurant  in  the  country.  They 
occupy  the  same  building  next  year. 

Hotel  accommodations  in  White 
River  and  vicinity  were  ample. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  furnished 
rooms  in  private  homes  during  the 
-*'air  for  all  desiring  them. 


VERMONT  STATE  FAIR. 
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Rl'MMARIRS. 

WHITE  RIVER  JCNCnON.  .S^-pt.  22.— 2:.nO  tn.l  nu.}  2 
pace;  purso  $200. 

Ilartfonl  Girl.  h.  m..  lijr  Orwoll  (Burton) 

Royil  Trust,  hr.  ».,  by  Ell  Allcrton. . .  (Plckcl) 

Biliilm,  b.   Ill  <no\vn«r) 

CiH-ll  RIhnIc*.  rh.  n  (T«ylor) 

Bill  Bryant.  l-4-.V<lr. 

Tlin<»— 2::i*''/»,   OiSS'/*.   SnTO';.  2:27>J, 

8<>l>t.  22  onil  2,1.-2:24  pn<-<«:  purso  »:W0. 

Airy  Bell.  br.  g.,  by  Alcyinont  (Ilayilonj 

Ben  Hnr.  rli.  g  (Utton) 

Klnc'R  Mantle,  b.  ni  <I<(H') 

IrlB,  h.  m  (Tjicr) 

BIIIlP  Mack.  r,.:,.:,-4n;  Vic  Polntw. 

Time— 2:19 >4.  2:21  Vi.  2:21  Vi,  2:24 Vi,  2:23Vi. 

S*ipt.  23.-2:17  trot:  purse  $400. 

Dpob.  b.  m..  by  Ilaiipy  Gotbard  „.(I'lcrce) 

JnnVler,  b.  g.,  by  Potential  (H«>UKrpy) 

Knsiof,  b.  b  (Downer) 

Time— 2:19,  2:20%.  2:20%. 

Same  day.— 2:30  «lake  pace:  purse  9o00. 

Mnrdell.  ch.  (  (Bennett) 

Rllvor  Ileeta,  ch.  g  (W.  Ttton) 

Juan,  bik.  m  <Smlth> 

l^dy  lale,  b.  at  (Plrkel) 

Candy  Girl,  4-.1-4:  Frlendlctn,  6-7-dr:  I.noy  A..  7-4 
Time— 2:1«H.  2:16Vi,  2:13'i. 

ftppt.  24.-2:3.''.  trot:  purne  $.'4)0. 

BIrrhlpaf.  b.  ft.,  by  BIrohwood  (Jtorry) 

Baron  W(»dgpwo«Kl,  b.  g  (HnrdliiR) 

Sbliiiosa,  b.  m.   (Rldeoui) 

Hllaa  J.,  b.  g  (Jonra) 

Time— 2:21,   2:25V».  2:2:i>4. 

Same  dar.— 2:1S  slako.  pace:  piirw  $.'00. 

EI  Gain.  b.  g.,  by  Cbaiinry  \Voll<i  (Hnydon) 

Brownett,  br.  m.,  by  Brr.wn  Hal  (Picknl) 

Ora  D?n,  h.  g  (W.  Utton)  2 

Mikado,  ch.  a  (Harding)  4 

Nwl  Cole.  Tt-n-n-d:  Eleanor.  «0-4-4. 

Tlme-2:17H.  2:17H.  2!l7'i.  2:17«;. 

Stpt.  25.-2:14  pace;  purse  $40i». 

Tnbin,  b.  g.,  by  Peddler  (Pomoroy) 

O'Flannagnn.   oh.    g  (Plrkel  l 

Common  Voter,  b.  h  (I.ee) 

Woodls.  !>.  m  (Downer) 

Time— 2:17.  2:19,  2:18«-i. 

Same  day.— 2:1«  trot  and  pnfo;  purse  $400. 

The  Outlaw,  b.  b..  by  Bradlaiigb  (91ayti»n) 

Mollion.  b.  h  (Ru-»-M»IH 

Blue  nit<bon.  r.  in  rBenwIIct) 

Bnr.m  I.olnnd.  b.  g  (Pierce) 

Ulark  I'rocppti.  .10  .%:  Frcnl  R..  tt-'-dn:  Rex.  3  4-«l 
TliTic-2:10Vi.  2:101/,,  2:10»^. 
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IN  THE  EXHIBITION  HALLS. 


A  corner  of  the  Vegetable  Show. 


In  the  Horticultural  building  there  were 
'more  than  900  plates  ol  fine  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  grapes  from  Vermont  and  neigh- 
boring states.  It  was  the  biggest  show  of 
fruit  ever  seen  in  V^ermont.  One  collection 
showed  nine  varieties  of  grapes,  skilfully 
grown  and  perfectly  ripened  in  our  home 
climate.  The  display  of  vegetables,  grains 
and  seeds  was  simply  enormous.  It  ranged 
Irom  the  products  of  boys'  gardens  to  the 
big,  systematized  attempt  of  specialists  to 
secure  every  prize  in  the  premium  list. 
One  collection  had  146  distinct  exhibits. 


The  show  of  field  corn  was  extensive  and 
of  the  finest  quality.  There  were  water 
and  musk- melons  in  inviting  prolusion. 
Plants,  ferns,  palms,  and  flowers  finished 
ofi"  a  remarkable  display. 

Floral  Hall  contained  a  great  many  fano' 
articles  of  home  make,  paintings  and  pho- 
tographs, while  there  were  not  a  few  booths 
of  enterprising  dealers  in  pianos,  post-cards, 
fancy  baskets.  Shaker  goods,  ice  creams, 
etc.  The  Vermonter  office  was  in  the 
center  of  this  building  during^  the  lair, 
where  all  were  welcome. 


Parade  of  the  Norwich  University  Cadets,  from  Northfield. 

A  Vermont  Militan,-  School  which  r.ink«  next  to  West  Point. 
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WEST  LEBAMOIf»  If.  H. 


Rockland 


MILITARY 
ACADEHY 


on  the  Connecticut  river,  four  miles  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

4i  Prepares  for  any  college  or  technical 
school  and  for  business. 


Who  says  the  alr-sblp  didn't  go  up? 

If  you  desire  more  complete  addresses  for  cor- 
-espondence  relative  to  anything  in  this  number 
enclose  stamps  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  aid 
yrou. 


C  Limits  to  fifty  cadets,  with  one  teacher 
for  every  ten  boys.  CL  Building  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone. 

All  nodern  Conveniences. 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  boys  from  Vermont 

and  New  Hampshire. 
41.  For  catalogue  and  other  publications 
address  the  Superintendent, 

EliiER  ELLSWORTH  FRENCH,  A.  M., 
West  Lebiion.  N.  H. 


This  is  the  "nONARCH," 
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'T'HIS  is  thr  Evaporator  that  scored  the  wonderful  success  at  our  State  Fair.  It  represents  all 
■'•  is  modem  in  Sap  Evaporators.  Correct  in  principle,  perfect  in  detail,  thorough  in  rc:^^^ 
construction  of  best  material,  a  rapid  boiler,  a  saver  of  fuel,  lus  absolute  circulation,  ^t-V 
reduces  labor  and  produces  the  choicest  quality  of  syrup.  The  '*  MONARCH  "  line  comprises  also 
the  Sugaring-off  Rig,  Self  Supporting  Storage  Tank,  Improved  Hauling  Tank,  and  the  New  Hand- 
Made  Two-piece  Galvanized  Bucket.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

TRUE  &  BLANCH ARD  CO.,  [*»"'«;S*t  •r^^,  ]  Newport,  Vt. 
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The  Essence  of 
Good  Dressins: 

is  good  taste, 
which  means 
harmony  of 
line,  pattern 
and  color 
suited  to  the 
individuality 
ol  the  wearer. 

Our  line  oJ 
Clothing  is  so 
extensive  that 
we  can  suit  the 
individuality 
of  any  man. 
Giving  him  at 
the  same  time 

the  B«st  Value. 

Wheeler 
Bros., 

WbUe  River  Jet. 


WHITE  RIVER 
PAPER  COMPANY. 

Stationer?,  ^cljool 
Supplies,  ^oubenir 
^osit  Carbs!:  :  :  :  : 

White  River  Junction, 
Vermont. 


LAKE  FARM  WANTED. 

I  desire  to  purchase  a  small  farm 
bordering  on  a  good  sized  lake,  prefer- 
ably Champlain.  It  must  be  fertile, 
with  some  timber,  especially  plenty  of 
shade  trees  around  the  buildings  or  on 
a  good  building  site.  With  pure  spring 
water.  Anyone  possessing  such  prop- 
erty, which  can  be  bought  at  a  fair 
price,  can  send  full  description  and 
particulars  to 

A.     B.  Cm 

Care  of  THE  VERMONTER. 


Don't  Throw  Away  Yonr  Old  Carpets 

PPPIIICC  WE  MAKE  THEM  INTO 
DLUflUOL     HANDSOME  NEW  RD08 

United  OrieDt&l  Rag  Maoafacturiog  Compaoy 

SIZE  AND  DESIGN  TO  SUrT. 

23  TAYLOR  STREET,      SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  3370. 


HO  VERMONTERS! 

••The  Qreen  Hills  of  Vermont,  I  Love  So 
Well,"  a  real  song  of  Vermont,  its  lakes,  heroes, 
hills  and  valleys.    Sent  by  mail  for  25  Cts. 

OCALERS  WRITE  FOR  TERMS. 

GEO.  L.  HASSELTINK, 
85  E.  STATE  ST.  MONTPELIER  VT. 


KENDAltS 

CURE 


Tlie  remedy  ihat  hor<»em»*n  everrwhere 
kriinv  (1  bu  pflective  in  riiiiKU  Spavin. 
Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint  and  alT forma  of 
Lameness.  It  may  cost  you  a  borii«  to 
e.viH  I  iiiu?ni.    I'se  the  Drovcn  remedy. 

Mr<  I  nvor,  M  icit. ,  Jan.  IS.  IMS. 

I>r.  K  3  Kfiiilnll  »•.>., 

h.lii>-l>iitv  I  oIIk.  Vt., 
Ot-ntlctiii'ti     I'li'aKr         me  •  ropy  nf  jroar 
"Tri-nti«<"  on  tlif  llon>c  niid  lit*  lllKraMv." 
Iliiir  iiiMil  KrnilnU'ii  h|iavln  C'urr  for  SO 
yram  with  the  nHwt  womlerful  rrmilti". 

YouFH  tnily.  K.  M  Tuck. 

The  World's  Greatest  Lintroont  for  tnao 

aixl  li>'.4>t.  S'  lii  bv  all  drui{Ki»tS'  %\  « 
Bottle;  6  for  $5.  Gt^t  the  '>«>-|)a(re  bixtk. 
"  I  K  Jil  ilic  Horse"  tree  of  dniesisca 

or  wiii'-  to 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburo  Falls.  VL 
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Randolph  Sanatorium, 


Inc. 


Thin  well-ec|iil|i|>e<l  SnnKtorium.  i>lf>aMaiitl.v  lu. 
cnted  aintd  moHt  bpalthful  BiirrnuntllnK".  ofTent  a 
Hplpnillil  ret iVHt  fcir  the  Kick  and  xiiirrrinK. 

Thorouirhl.v  competent  medtcnl  nklll.  efflclent 
and  kindly  niimea.  and  homelike  treatment  con- 
Npire  to  return  patient*  to  their  honiea  well  and 
liappy.  OperatliiK  room  provtde<l  with  every- 
thlnfC  modem  In  Murjn-ry.  A  fine  record  of  huc- 
i-emful  caaeH.  A  well.ordere<l  IniitltDtlon,  where 
nature  and  Hclence  aid  lu  the  restoration  of  health 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  RANDOLPH  SAMATORIUN, 

RANDOLPH.  VT. 


THK  nioHt 
charming, 
pir  t  u  reHqtie 
and  healthful 
■  ectlon  on 
thiM  confl- 
uent, and  the 
place  tospend 
your  vaca- 
tion In  In  the 

6reeR  Hills 
of  Vermoiit, 

and  olontr  theiiboreM  of  LAKE  CHAHPLAIN. 

A  beautiful  brochnrejcivinK  a  complete  dewcrlp- 
tlon  of  all  the  vIllnKea  and  reflortH  locateil  on  the 
line  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  (lu  theahoreM  of  Lake  Chani|iluln.  alMo  a  list 
of  HoielH  and  the  lieHt  Family  Hnnie«,  who  will 
take  Hummer  boardem  at  prirex  rnn^nK  from 
94.0(1  to  910.00  [wr  week,  la  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  «  centii  for  poMtaKe.  on  appli- 
catino  to  E.  H.  BOYNTON,  N.  E.  I".  A..3IW  \S  iinh- 
IngtoD  St.,  Doaiou,  or  A.  \V.  EfVI.KSTtlNK.  H. 
P.  A..  8Wi  iJrondwav,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 

G.  0.  J0HE8,  J.  W.  HANLET, 

Oea'l  Manager.  Oeo'I  Paasenger  Agt. 


5.  A.  REED,  Windsor,  vt. 

HOT  WATER.  STEilM  AND  HOT  AIR 

Seating  TuFjA^n^  Plumbing, 

Ug  line  o<  Bath  Tubs,  CloMts  aiid  Fittlnss  in  STOCK. 

.*<<'t  Hp  imtnedlately  by  rellahle  men. —  We  e«tliiiate. 


Vermont  Staiemp. 

An  endowed  school  of  the  highest  standards. 
College  preparatory,  scientific,  music,  art,  and 
business  courses.  #  Nine  modern  buildings. 
Separate  dormitories.  Electric  lights.  Resident 
nurse.  ^  Military  drill  for  boys.  Special 
physical  training  for  girls.  ^  An  ideal  location, 
able  teachers,  progressive  methods,  new  labora> 
tories,  workshops,  domestic  science  equipment 
and  provision  for  all  wholesome  out-of-door 
sports,  make  study  successful  and  create  a  school 
life  unusually  earnest  and  attractive. 

GEORGE  B.  LAWSON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,    -  VERMONT. 


Norwich 
University 


A   COLLEGE   FOR  TRAINING   MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.  :  : 

Address  The  Militar>-  College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT. 


IHmfaerfltitp  of  Vermont 
College  of  illebicine. 

The  fifty-sixth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  11,  1908,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

.^umerou!B(  €Unicfi 

•I*   fHodrrate  CxpenKe 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

J.  N.  JENNE,  Secretary, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 
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No  Escaping  Coal  Qas. 


Mr.  Business  Man: 

Would  you  like  to  go  home  at  night 
to  find  your  furnace  fire  practically 
as  you  left  it  in  the  morning,  with  a 
report  from  wifcy  that  the  dining 
room  thermometer  stood  at  71  all 
day?  Would  you  like  to  toss  in 
the  coal  for  the  night,  close  the 
draft  and  leave  the  fire  to  take  care 
of  itself  —  which  it  will  do  if 
equipped  with  a 

FOWLER 
AUTOMATIC  DAMPER. 

Don't  envy  the  man  with  a  $bO. 
electric  regulator  when  you  get 
FOWLER'S  AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER  for  one-tenth  the 
money  and  know  that  it  is  always 
in  order. 

Simple.  Indestructible. 
Saves  Coal. 

No  other  pipe  damper  necessary. 
Installed  or  sold  by 

E.  E.  BAG  LEY, 

HEATING  AND  PLUMBING, 
White  River  Junction, 
Vermont. 

Sole  Agent  for  Vermom,  and  Sullivan 
and  Grafton  Counties,  N.  H. 


Vermont  ^tate  Jf  air 

15  subjects  showing  entire 
grounds  in  Sepia,  Black 
and  colors, 

Complete  Set,  25  cts. 

Nature  Paintings  of  Ver- 
mont Scenes.  A  new  series 
of  the  most  beautiful  cards 
ever  made,  hand  painted 
copper  plate  prints  of 
Vermont's  most  beautiful 
scenery. 

12  for  25  cts. 

34  'or  50  cts. 

Set  of  50  for  $1.00 


ALL  OirrCNCNT 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  CARD  GO. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


FLOWERS 

you  see  the  name  — "TOTM AN,  Floral  Artist' 
on  each  and  every  box. 


always  Strictly 
Fresh  when 


This  small  pliotnOTaph  shows  you  one  ot  our  CArnatieci 
houses.  J4XJJ I  ft.,  hofdsijoooplants  and  when  this  photo  v*i 
taken  there  were  ^aoi>  blooms  in  sight. 

We  have  the  largest  and  beat  equipped  greenhou.es  k 
Vermont,  13,000  aq.  ft.  under  glaaa.  Superior  Floral  Wort 
0)  all  deacnptiona  and  camatiooa  our  leading  speciaUties. 

H.  M.  TOTMAN, 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Florist, 

Randolph,  Vt. 
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SAMUEL  B>  riNGREE. 


ALntIO  K.  WATSON. 


DAVID  A.  PBRRIN. 

V!ce-Pre»M«»t. 


GiOKCB  H.  WATSON. 

Am!.  Trc«»urcr. 


WHITK  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

N«w  Savinn  Bank  Biock.  Main  Street. 

Bankinc  Houn:  9  A.  M.  lo  12  M..  1  P.  M.  «  I  P.  M. 


imt  pajrt  deptMin  iaA  In 
teHaga  Bank*  loaaed  FREE 
of  Oae  DoUir. 


1 4afi  af  tmf  muA 

dnw  iBtem*  fm  Ike  lit 

InwrcM  will  he  credited  to  drpoiitori  Jiauary  lit  tnd  July  lit, 
compoundinc  t»  icf  a  year. 

1  hrrr  are  oo  dockboldert  in  ttiii  bank.  All  itie  eareinca.  Icm 
etfcnaea.  bekmtiac  •>  dcvottlon. 

ALL  TAXES  ARE  PAID  BV  THE  BANK  ON 
DEPOSITS  OF  taOOO  ON  LESS. 

Thii  inatitarion  it  Mfejaero Ike  «*ai«WHi «ff  *e  mm  to- 

lytMur  of  Finance. 

Ik»  WMF  aff  Ike  liirii  CM  fee  toniA  «B  av  •(  to  •Mkm. 
riib  BMJtjwtii  TaMMM  aatayiHtecAeiMigBMtenia 


SUPERIOR 


Illustrations 


characterize  this  and  other  issues  of 
3Dbe  >JermonUr. 


EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y, 


combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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 GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS  

0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

Ever>'  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sclls,  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.    Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK.  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Oeiat. 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


DORMAN  BRIOOMAN  PMCSiorNT. 

W   B.  CRANOALL.  TncASUNCit. 


CrolDn  anb  Vnbgt  Work  a  IkpenaUp. 

Wtiitc  filter  Juiution.  Vt 

•atrs  Slock. 


WOODSTOCK  INN,  (VI.)  f-;- 

c;ulf  Coanr.  Charminf  Drirn. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER.  Manager. 


d  by  Google 


'  I  'HIS  picture  of  the  booth  of  Smith  &  Son  in  Floral  Hall  was  evidence  at 
^  the  State  Fair  of  the  products  of  White  River  Junction's  busiest  hive 
of  industry.  The  pillars  and  arch  of  the  booth  were  formed  of  the  familiar 
Hanover  Cracker  cartons,  the  signs  of  Hanover  and  Oyster  crackers  and 
hand-dipped  and  gold-wrapped  Chocolates.  It  occupied  a  comer  near  the 
main  entrance  and  in  its  attractive  coloring  was  easily  the  best  decorative 
effect  of  the  fair.  Attractive  packages  of  Smith  &  Son's  fine  goods  were 
displayed  and  sold. 

Hanover  Crackers  are  sold  in  nearly  every 
town  and  cross-roads  hamlet  in  V^ermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  1  he  Blue  Box  of  100  Han- 
over Crackers  is  orijrinal  v\'ith  Smith  &  Son,  and 
Hanovers  are  always  fresh  and  crisp.  The 
f1av(3r  is  unique. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  HANOVER  CRACKERS. 

Made  only  by  SMITH  &  SON, 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
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Vermont's  (jreatesr  Financial  Institution 


JOtational  ILik  3ni  urance  Co, 


59fh  VFAR 


iWontpelier,  Vermont. 


Opcratintr  in  56  statfi. 


BENEFITS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS  III  1907. 


I'aid  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries,  ^i,  36 1,654. 90  | 
I  ncrease  in  book  assets  held  for  policyholders,   i,  1 80, 782. 05 

Total  benefits  to  policyholders,  6,542,436.95 
Received  from  policybolden,  5,922,753.66 

Total  benefits  above  amount  received,         $  619,685.29 


1»h«  total  brorfit* 
'  to  poUcyboIder* 
last  year  amounted 

no.46% 

oTtbair 

to  the  Conpmy. 


J08£PH  A.  D£  BOER.  PnaMmt.  HARRY  M.  CtJTLER,  Tr 

JAMn  T.  PHBLPt.  VkeoFlwUmt.  A.  B.  BItBBS, 

JAMES  B.  ESTEE.  2nd  Vice-President  CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON.  Actuary. 

OSMAN  D.  CI.ARK,  Secretaiy.  FRED  A.  HOWLAND,  CounicL 

S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelter,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD.  General  Agent.  Hyde  Park.  Vt. 

E.  S.  KINSLEY.  General  Agent.  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAQUE  ft  SON.  Qcn.  Agts.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

H.  B.  TAYLOR  A  SON,  On.  Agls.,  BratddMCO,  Vt. 

T.  8.  PECK,  Oeneral  Afent,  BtffUtictoo,  Vt. 


A  CHECKING  ACCOUNT 


HAS  BECOME 


A  BUSINESS  NECESSITY 

And  we  solicit  an  opportunity  to  explain 
its  many  advantages. 


Inquiries  in  person  or  by  letter  will  be  cheerfully  answered. 
We  furnish  check  books  so  that  depositors  may  pay  their  bills 

by  check,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  amount 
of  money  on  hand. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


Batarad  at  the  White  Kiver  JuoctiMi  Poat  Oflica  as  Second  Claaa  Matter 


Digitized  by 


Vermont  Ancestral  Home  of  William  Howard  Taft. 


VOL.  XIII    NOa.  1  1-12. 


The  State  Magazine. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CHAS.  R.  CUMMINGS, 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VERMONT. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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j^andolph  Sanatorium,  mc. 

Thin  well-eijulp|ie<l  Snnatoriuin,  plrnHantly  lo- 
cntml  nmid  nioKt  ht-nltbriil  HurroundliiKw.  offers  a 
8pt«n<ll(l  retn'at  for  the  Hlrk  and  HufT*r1nK. 

Thoroughly  competent  medkal  oklll.  efflcleot 
and  kindly  nuroefl.  and  homelike  tn*atment  coii- 
uplre  to  return  patient*  to  their  homra  well  and 
happy.  Operating  room  provided  with  every- 
tblng  modern  In  Burwry.  A  fine  record  of  nuc- 
ceMful  raaen.  A  well-onlered  Inntltutlon,  where 
nature  and  mHence  aid  In  the  rentoratlon  of  health. 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  RANDOLPH  SANATORIUM, 

RANDOLPH,  VT. 


I 


T!flB  most 
rharminir- 
plr  t  u  reii<|ue 
and  l>eHlthful 
•  ectlon  on 
this  conti- 
nent, and  the 
place  toapend 
your  V  a  f  a- 
:lon  In  In  the 

Greei  Hills 
of  Yermoit, 

and  along  the  iihore«  of  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  Iwautltnl  brochure gl ring  a  complete  deiicrl|>- 
tlun  of  all  the  vtllnge*  and  re«ortH  located  on  the 
line  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  on  the  ahorcM  of  Lake  Cbaniplalu.  altui  a  lUt 
of  }Iotela  and  the  bent  Family  Home*,  who  will 
take  auninier  boarder*  at  prices  ranging  from 
$4.00  to  $10.00  |>er  week,  la  now  rendy  for  delivery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  «  rentn  for  poatage,  on  a|ipil- 
cation  to  E.  H.  BOTNTON.  N.  E.  V.  A...1rtO  \Vnj«h- 
IngtoD  St.,  Hoaion,  or  A.  W.  E('ri,KST( >.SK,  .S. 
1*.  A..  3.sf>  Hroadwav,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 
0.  0.  JONES,  J,  W.  HAlfLET, 

G«b'1  Manager.  Qtn'l  PttaoDger  kgt. 


S.  A.  REED,  Windsor,  vt. 

HOT  WATER.  STEAM  AND  HOT  AIR 

Heating  and  sanitary  Plumbing, 

Big  line  of  Bath  Tuba,  CloMta  and  Flttlnffa  in  STOCK. 

Sft  up  ininuMllntely  by  rellnhle  men.  —  We  e«ttniate. 


KENDALLS  5PAVIN  cure! 


FRIEND  OF  THE  HORSE 

Ko  other  rrniKly      mirr  an.i  ^.Hn-dv  for 

*«-n-  A- \»niey,  taiuMU,  Ky. 

b]!l'rr'''A.''M'^*~*  liniment  for  »«  a„d 

1  «..-t  the  iffiiulne.    Tin?  Kri-«t  l>..<.k 

"Trr«tl«.„ntlicHonM.,"fr«5«tdruK  ' 
Bt^rvK,  or  vrlte 

i>r.  B.  J.  Kendall  Ca^ 
Enosburg.  FaBs, 
VL 


Norwich 
University 


A   COLLEGE   FOR  TRAINING    .MEN  IN 

Arts,  Science  or  En^neering 
and  in  Military  Science.    :  : 

Address  The  Military  Colleg^e  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

J  :  NORTHFIELD.  VERMONT. 


©nibergitp  of  l^ermont 
College  of  iHebicine. 

The  fifty-sixth  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open 
November  11,  1908,  and  con- 
tinue seven  and  one-half  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

J*   Motinatt  Cxprntt 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

J.  N.  JENNE,  Secretary, 
Bnrlinirton,  Yermont. 
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Samuel  Be  Cbamplain. 

■V  JOHN  w.  oonooN. 

Beneath  the  thatch,  beside  the  salty  marsh, 

Where  daily  bread  was  daily  task ; 
Where  Fortune's  frowns  were  stern  and  harsh, 

And  small  the  gifts  that  peasants  ask. 

There  one  of  Nature's  noblemen  was  born, 

Whose  heraldry  should  be  his  deed, 
Whose  mind  to  high  emprise  was  borne. 

Whose  hand  should  plant  an  empire's  seed. 

In  ev'ry  deed  he  chose  the  nobler  part, 

And  none  e'er  saw  his  courage  lag;  • 

And  whiter  were  the  lilies  of  his  heart 
Than  were  the  lilies  of  his  flag. 

Oh  France !    Could  you  have  seen,  as  we  can  see, 

The  wonders  of  the  lands  he  trod; 
What  cities,  states  were  yet  to  be 

On  what  you  thought  was  worthless  sod. 

You  might  have  won  the  struggle  with  the  Saxon, 
Your  heart  to-day  might  thrill  to  see, 

In  place  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  Cross  and  Dragon, 
The  lilies  of  your  Fleur  de  Lis. 
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Vermont  Ancestral  Home  of 
William  Howard  Taft. 

BV  CHARLCS  8POONCR  FORSC8. 


Introduction. 


THE  political  history  of  the  Tnited 
States  accords  to  Virginia  and  Ohio 
the  distinction  durinc;  different  periods  of 
bei  ng  the  *  *  Mother  of  Presidents.  *  Seven 
presidents  of  the  Republic  were  born  in  the 
Old  Dominion  and  six  were  natives  of  the 
Buckeye  State.  To  Vermont  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  not  only  the  cradle  of  presi> 
dents  but  the  nursery  of  vice-presidents  of 
the  United  .States?.  The  soil  ol  the  Green 
Mountain  State  has  grown  more  presiden- 
tial timber  than  any  other  Eastern  State. 
Within  its  borders  lie  the  birth  places  or 
ancestral  homes  of  no  less  than  eight  party 
standard  bearers  in  presidential  campaigns 
since  1 856.  This  unique  position  occupied 
by  Vermont  among  her  sister  states  has 
not  heretofore  been  jjiven  proper  publicity. 
The  fact  that  all  of  this  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  timber  produced  in  Ver- 
mont was  transplanted  to  sister  states  before 
heint^  selected  for  Executive  offices  does  not 
make  less  interesting  the  story  of  the  early 
life  of  such  distinguished  Vermont  families 
as  Douglas,  Hayes,  Wheeler,  Arthur,  Mor- 
ton, Fairbanks,  Taft,  and  Sherman. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  both 
President  elect  Taft  and  Vice-President 
dect  Sherman  are  of  Vermont  ancestry, 
and  that  for  several  generations  the  Taft 
and  Sherman  families  were  honored  resi- 
dents of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  An- 
other strange  ccMnddence  is  furnished  in 
the  fact  that  both  President  Hayes  and  Vice- 
President  Wheeler  were  of  Vermont  paren- 
tage. 

The  State  gave  to  the  country  one  of  its 

foremost  statesmen  for  a  presidential  candi- 
date  in  i860,  when  Stephen  A.  Douglas 


became  the  nominee  of  the  northern  wing 
of  the  Democratic  partv.  Born  in  Bran- 
don, and  reared  to  early  manhood  in  V'er- 
mont,  this  bom  leader  of  men  won  renown 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  a 
recognized  champion  of  Democracy  in  the 
Nation.  Although  defeated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
political  history  of  the  l.'nite<l  States.  A 
score  of  years  later  a  native  Vermonter  be- 
came president  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
President  Garfield.  Chester  A.  Arthur 
was  like  Douglas,  born  in  V  ermont,  and 
grew  to  manhood  within  its  borders.  He 
made  an  ideal  Vice-President  and  while 
President  his  administration  was  in  every 
way  creditable  and  praiseworthy.  Another 
son  of  Vermont  won  distinction  as  Vice- 
President,  and  was  at  one  time  considered 
as  a  candidate  for  President.  This  eminent 
Republican  is  Levi  P.  Morton,  who  was. 
born  in  Shoreham, 

The  Green  Mountain  State  is  the  ances- 
tral home  of  other  distinguished  Republican 
party  standard  l>earcrs.  The  ancestors  of 
President  Rutherford  B.  Haves  for  three 
generations  lived  in  Vermont,  and  his 
rather  was  born  in  Rrattleboro.  Singular 
to  relate  the  Vice-President  on  the  same 
ticket,  Wm.  A.  Wheeler,  was  a  Vermonter, 
once  removed,  his  father  bein^  a  native  of 
Fairfox.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  ancestors  for  several  gen- 
erations of  Vice-President  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks were  natives  of  the  State.  The 
Fairbanks  family  lived  in  Barnard.  The 
ancestral  home  of  James  S.  Sherman  was 
in  Vergennes. 
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The  Taft  Family  in  Massachusetts. 


The  Taft  ancestry  in  America  dates  from 
1678,  when  Robert  Taft  came  to  Braintiee, 

Mass.  The  family  is  of  English  descent. 
In  1679  Robert  Taft  moved  to  Mendon, 
Mass. ,  and  became  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  town.  At  the  first  general  town 
meeting  hdd  Jan.  3,  i68o»  he  was  chosen 
a  selectman.  The  Taft  family  flourished 
and  prospered  generation  after  generation 
in  Massachusetts.  About  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century  one  of  the  male  descendanu> 
of  tiie  original  stodc  in  this  country,  Aaron 
Taft,  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
I'.xbridge,  Mass.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
Taft  family  in  Vermont,  from  which  Hon. 
William  Howard  Taft  is  descended,  and 
was  his  great-grandfather.  Aaron  Taft  was 


fitted  for  and  entered  Princeton  Coll^[e,  but 

the  exigencies  of  the  family  called  him  home 
before  he  had  finished  his  course,  although 
he  already  had  established  a  reputation  as 
a  scholar.  In  1769  he  mamed  Rhoda 
Rawson  of  Uxbridge,  a  descendant  of  Grin- 
dal  Rawson,  the  pioneer  minister.  After 
residing  thirty  years  in  Uxbridge,  a  large 
part  of  the  time  holding  the  oface  of  town 
clerk,  he  imigrated  to  Vermont.  The 
Massachusetts  Tafts  were  among  the  many 
new  settlers  that  came  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  from  Southern  New  England, 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  They 
settled  in  Townshend,  Windham  Count). 
For  three  generations  this  family  lived  in 
Verm<Mit  and  were  honored  by  tMr  neigh- 
bors and  fdlow  citizens. 


The  Taft  Family  in  Vermont. 


The  settlement  known  as  Townshend 

was  like  most  Vermont  villages,  built  on  a 
hill,  with  the  meeting  house  orcuping  the 
highest  point  of  land.  The  district  school 
house  was  the  next  most  conspicuous  build* 
ing.  All  the  dwelling  houses  were  orl|;- 
inally  built  of  logs,  and  later  frame  buildings 
were  erected.  By  the  dose  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury dearings  around  the  residences  had 
become  greatly  enlarged  and  the  village  be- 
gan to  grow  in  population  and  importance. 
A  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill  were  built,  and 
a  biacksmith,  a  shoemaker,  a  cabinet  maker, 
a  merchant  and  a  doctor  established  them- 
selves in  bvisiness  in  the  hamlet. 

The  winter  of  1798- 1799  was  drawing 
to  a  close  when  a  sled  load  of  new  setters 
and  their  household  goods,  drawn  by  two 
yoke  of  oxen.  arri\  ed  in  Townshend.  The 
new  arrivals  were  Aaron  Taft  and  family  of 


Uxbridge,  Mass.    One  of  the  boys,  Peter 

R.,  then  fourteen  years  old,  came  all  the 
way  on  foot,  and  drove  the  cow.  The  snow 
at  the  tmie  was  six  feet  deep  in  southern 
Vermont,  and  it  took  19  yoke  of  oxen  to 
move  the  household  goods  up  the  high  hill 
to  the  new  Taft  farm.  The  farm  consisted 
of  100  acres,  located  on  the  brow  of  the 
h^hest  hill  ui  the  town  of  Townshemi.  It 
was  purchased  of  Peter  Hazeltine,  one  of 
the  original  settlers.  This  part  of  the  town 
was  known  as  West  Townshend. 

Before  reciting  further  the  story  of  die 
Taft  family  it  will  be  Ulteresting  to  read  the 
deed  of  the  farm  purchased  by  Aaron  Taft 
of  Peter  Hazeltine.-  This  document  is  re- 
corded  in  volume  3  in  the  clerk's  record  of 
the  town  of  Towndiend.  It  is  reproduced 
exactly  as  it  appears,  without  change  in 
wording  or  punctuation. 


PETER  HAZELTINE 
TO 

AARON  TAnr. 


Deed  of  the  1  aft  1  arm. 

To  All  PsasoNs  Whom  Thbsb  Prbsbnts  Shall  Comk, 

GRHKTlNCi  : 


Know  yB  that  I  Peter  Hazeltine  of  Townshend  in  the  county  of  Windham  and  State  of  Vermont 
Gentleman,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  Five-hundred  &  sixty-seven  dollars  to  nu  in 
hand  before  the  ensealing  hereof  and  truly  paid  by  Aaron  Taft  of  Townshend  in  the  county  of  Wind- 
ham and  Slate  of  W  rniont  Gentleman,  this  Prescript  whereof  I  do  hereby  acknowleds^e  I  feel 
therewith  fully  satistied  and  contented  and  thereof  and  of  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  do  exfaioo- 
orate  and  acquit  and  disdiarge  unto  the  said  Aaron  Taft  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators 
forever  by  theys  presents  have  given  granted  and  baisained  sold  assigned  conveyed  and  con- 
firmed and  by  these  presents  do  freely  fully  and  absolutely  give  grant  bargain  sell  and  convey 
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and  confirm  unto  him  the  sd  Aaron  his  Heirs  and  assigns  forever  .  A  certain  Farm  ot  Land 
lying  and  being  in  the  northerly  part  of  Townshend  afed  it  being  the  farm  which  the  sd  Aaron 
now  lives  on  containing  one  hundred  acres  with  an  allowance  for  highways  through  the  same 
Buted  and  bounded  as  follows  viz  :  beginning  at  a  stake  and  stones  sixteen  rods  easterly  of  the  east 
side  of  highway  as  now  travelled  on  Levi  Hay  ward  North  line  where  he  now  lives  thence,  North  four 
deg.  West  Twenty  rods  and  one  half  rod  thence  North  three  degrees  East  ten  Rods,  thence  North 
sixteen  degs.  East  six  rods  and  one  third  of  a  Rod  West  seventeen  degs.  North  nine  rods 
thence  North  fifteen  degs.  East  twenty  four  rods  and  one  third  of  a  rod  thence  West  thirty  one 
degs.  North  twenty  eight  rods,  and  one  third  of  a  rod  to  a  stake  and  stones  a  comer  thence  East 
Forty-lour  degs.  North  twenty-one  rods  a  comer  thence  North  two  degs.  VVesi  seventy  one 
Rods,  stake  and  stones  on  Johnson's  gore,  thence  West  ten  degs.  Sixty  forward  a  stake  and 
stones  a  comer  then  East  ten  degs.  South  thirty-eight  rods,  A  corner  then  East  nine  degs  one 
hundred  and  seven  rods  to  the  bound  aforementioned  to  have  and  to  hold  the  sd  Grant  and  bar- 
gained premises  with  all  the  appurtenances  privileges  and  commodities  to  the  same  belonging  or 
m  anywise  appertaining  to  him  the  sd  Aaron  Tafl  his  heirs,  and  assigns  forever  to  his  and  tneir 
own  property  and  benefit  and  behoof  forever  and  I  the  said  Peter  Hazeltine  for  myself,  my  Heirs 
executors  and  Administrators  do  Covenant  promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  sd  Aaron  Taft  his 
Heirs  and  assigns  that  before  the  ensealing  hereof  I  am  the  true  sole  and  Lawful  owner  of  the 
above  bargained  premises  and  am  lawfully  seized  and  possessed  of  the  same  in  my  own  proper 
right  as  a  good  perfect  and  absolute  estate  in  fee  simple  and  have  in  my  own  good  right  full 
power  and  lawful  authority  to  Grant  bargain  and  confirm  said  bargained  premises  in  manner  as 
afsd  and  that  the  sd  Aaron  Taft  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  and  at  all 
times  forever  hereafter  by  force  and  virtue  of  these  presents  Lawfully  peaceably  equitably  have 
Hold  use  occupy  possess  and  enjoy  the  sd  bargained  premises  with  the  appertanences  free  and 
clear  and  acquired  exonerated  and  discharged  of  from  all  and  all  Manner  of  former  or  other  gifts 
Grants  bargains  sales  Leases,  Mortgages,  wills,  entails,  Jointers,  Dowries,  Judgements,  Execu- 
tions or  Incumbrances  of  whatever  that  might  in  any  way  measure  or  degree  abstract  or  make 
void  this  property  described.  Furthermore  I  the  sd  Peter  Hazeltine  for  myself  my  Heirs  and 
assigns  do  convey  and  engage  the  above  described  premises  to  the  sd  Aaron  Taft  his  Heirs  and 
assigns  against  the  lawful  claims  or  demands  of  any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  forever  here- 
after to  warrant  same  and  defend  by  these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  twenty -third  day  of  Dec. 
A.  D.  Seventeen  Hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

PETER  HAZELTINE.     (  L.  S.  ) 

lOHN  Ha/ELTINK 
Tl.MOTHV  Hll.HKOOK. 

Personally  appeared, 

|oiiN  Ha/kltine. 

Just  Peace. 

Ree  d  lo  record  Dec.  26lh  1799  and  entered  this  first  of  Feb.  1800. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest,  Ephraim  Whkelock  Register. 


WHERE  WILLIAn  H.  TAFT'S  FATHER  ONCE  TILLED  THE  SOIL,  WEST  TOWNSHEND,  VT. 
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Some  Early  Local  History. 


Windham  County,  in  which  Townshend 
is  situated,  is  historic  soil.  Within  its  pres- 
ent boundaries  is  the  site  of  Fort  Dummer, 
where  in  1724  the  first  English  setdement 
in  Vermont,  was  made.  Further  up  the 
Connecticut  river  valley  lies  Westminster, 
where  the  first  blood  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution was  shed  March  13,  1775,  when 
William  French  was  killed  by  Tories  under 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  County,  so 
called  at  that  time.  Here  also  on  Jan.  15, 
1777,  Vermont  was  declared  a  free  and  in- 
dependent State  by  the  people  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  Windham  County  also 
had  in  early  days  within  its  borders  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Guilford,  the  only 
town  on  the  Vermont  map  where  the 
inhabitants  ruled  subject  only  to  the  control 
of  the  English  Parliament. 

Townshend  was  one  of  the  earliest  town- 
ships in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  to  be 
chartered  and  settled.  The  original  town 
charter  bears  date  of  June  20,  1753, 
the  first  meeting  of  proprietors  is  recorded 
as  being  July  24,  1753.  Six  townships 
only  in  this  new  country  were  chartered 
earlier  by  Governor  Wentworth.  Owing  to 
the  French  and  Indian  war  no  settlement 
was  made  in  Townshend  until  1761.  The 
Town  was  not,  however,  permanently 
organized  until  1771. 

Like  all  new  settlements  Townshend  had 
its  meeting  house  and  settled  minister.  The 
first  religious  body  organized  in  town  was 
the  First  Congregational  Society,  in  1777, 
when  Rev.  Nicholas  Dudley  was  ordained 
as  pastor.  The  society  was  reorganized 
in  1792.  The  church  building  erected  was 
a  square  wooden  structure  with  a  truscated 
roof,  surmounted  by  a  belfry  which  served 
as  a  lookout  station  and  held  a  bell.  The 
main  body  of  the  building  was  bare,  prosaic 
and  undecorated.  The  pews  were  square 
and  l)ox  like  and  the  pulpit  stood  high  above 
the  congregation.  There  was  no  church 
society  or  building  at  West  Townshend 
village  until  early  in  the  19th  century.  In 


Congregational  Church,  West  Townshend.  Vt. 

1 8 10  the  first  Baptist  Church  society  was 
organized,  in  West  Townshend,  of  which 
Sylvia  Howard  Taft,  grandmother,  and 
Alphonzo  Taft,  father  of  William  Howard 
Taft,  subsequently  became  members. 
Meetings  were  held  in  the  school  house 
until  1817. 

A  meeting-house  was  built  at  West 
Townshend  in  18 17,  by  the  "Villag^e  so- 
ciety of  Townshend."  It  was  used  by  the 
Baptists  for  church  services,  and  among  the 
regular  attendants  were  the  Taft  family. 
The  church  was  remodeled  in  1848,  but  its 
main  appearance  remained  unchanged. 


The  Vermont  Taft  Family. 


The  Howard  family,  spelled  Hayward  in  quendy  erected  a  farm  house,  the  first  in 

the  early  days,  were  pioneer  settlers  in  town.    The  Howard  farm  afterwards  came 

Townshend.   Levi  Howard  came  to  Towns-  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Howard,  a  son 

hend  in  1775,  and  about  17H0  built  a  log  of  Levi.    The  only  child  of  Peter  Rawson 

house  near  the  old  Taft  farm,  and  subse-  Taft  and  Sylvia  Howard  Taft,  was  Al- 
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phonzo,  tather  of  William  Howard  Taft. 
Judge  Taft  takes  his  middle  name  from  his 
grandmother  Sylvia  Howard.  Alphonzo 
Taft  was  born  November  5,  1810.  Mrs. 
Peter  R.  Taft  died  in  i866.  Peter  R.  Taft 
died  in  1867. 

Aaron  Taft,  who  was  a  ooUegfe  graduate, 
became  a  prosperous  farmer  and  raised 
a  large  family.  He  died  in  iSoS.  His 
body  lies  in  the  little  neighborhood  ceme- 
tery on  Taft  hill,  where  an  old  tombstone 
marks  his  grave.  Thus  lived  and  died  the 
great  grandfather  of  William  Howard  Taft. 
This  pioneer  settler  in  Townshend  estab- 
lished the  Taft  homestead  where  he  and 
his  desMndants  became  dtisens  of  Ver> 
roont. 

Peter  Rawson  Taft,  the  eldest  son  of 
Aaron,  and  grandfather  of  William  Howard 
Taft,  like  other  farmer  boys,  did  chores, 
helped  carry  on  the  farm  and  attended  the 
district  school. 

Fondness  for  mathematics  resulted  in  his 
becoming  a  land  Surveyor,  wad  reoeivii^ 
the  appointment  of  County  Surveyor.  The 
accuracy  of  his  work  establishing  disputed 
lines,  and  In  making  divisions  ci  real  estate, 
brought  him  into  puUic  notice,  and  gave 
him  much  employment  in  every  part  of  the 
county.  The  duties  of  this  office  often 
made  necessary  a  long  attendance  on  his 
part  at  the  terms  of  County  Court  On 
such  occasions  he  iK^s  a  willing  as  well  as 
attentive  listener,  and  so  gained  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  legal  principles  which  a  per- 
son of  his  parts  would  be  apt  to  apply  cor- 
rectly in  unfolding  the  twist  of  a  complicated 
law-suit.  From  his  first  experience  as  a 
trial  justice,  the  enure  public  had  great 
confidence  in  him  as  a  magistrate  and.  in 
one  capacity  or  nther,  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  decide  matters  in  dispute  between 
litigants. 

While  pursuing  his  studies,  he  devoted 

a  portion  of  his  sj)are  time  to  reading,  a 
habit  which  grew  with  his  advancing  years. 


later  in  life  he  was,  indeed,  a  great  reader. 
In  early  manhood  he  taught  the  winter 
term  of  the  district  school  for  a  number  of 
years  and  was  employed  as  long  as  he  could 
be  hired  by  the  district  for  that  service. 
Asa  teacher,  he  had  an  excellent  reputation. 

No  person  was  oftener  called  upon  to  fill 
town  offices.  In  one  position  or  other  his 
service  was  ahnost  continuous.  This  was 
the  case,  also  in  Jamaica,  to  which  town  he 
removed  in  1835.  When  he  gave  up  farm- 
ing,  and  returned  to  Townshend,  in 
its  voters,  with  unanimity,  replaced  him  in 
the  offices  which  he  had  so  acceptably  filled 
in  former  years.  To  the  guidance  of  bus- 
iness matters  he  brought  intelligence,  hon- 
esty, energy,  prudence,  and  a  judgment 
that  hardly  ever  mistook  the  right  way. 

In  the  efforts  to  establish  what  is  now 
Leland  and  Gray  Seminary,  he  took  a  very 
active  part.  His  name  heads  the  list  of 
corporators,  and  he  was  the  person  desig- 
tukted  in  the  statute  for  calling  the  meeting 
which  organized  the  corporation.  As  one 
of  the  committee  for  erecting  the  academy 
building,  his  foresight  and  executive  talent 
were  highly  apprecuted.  During  hb  resi- 
dence in  the  State  he  was  one  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  reliable  advisers. 

In  1837  and  1828,  he  was  diosoi  the 
first  of  a  board  of  Road  Commissioners. 
These  were  county  officers,  and  were  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  General  Assembly,  as 
required  by  the  statute  of  1827.  The  nature 
of  the  duties  cast  upon  this  office  made 
their  performance  laborious  and  perplexing. 
He  was  chosen  judge  of  probate  for  the 
District  of  Westminister  in  1830,  '31,  and 
'33;  a  Judge  of  Windham  County  Court  in 
1835,  '36,  and  '37 :  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
1818,  1824,  1H25,  1835.  1.S38,  '40;  making 
twenty-two  years  of  service  as  Justice.  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  1 8 1 8, '  20,  and  '24, 
he  represented  Townshend,  and  in  1827, 
1833,  and  '34  he  represented  Jamaica. 


Sketch  of  Alphonzo  I'aft. 


Alphonzo  Taft,  only  son  of  Peter  R. 
Taft  was  born  in  Townshend,  Vt.,  Nov.  5, 
i8to.  Hespent  his  early  life  on  his  father^s 

farm  and  attended  the  district  school  on 
Taft  hill.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  villatje 
school  in  West  Townshend.    When  in  his 


tuition  he  entered  the  academy.  In  1829, 
and  when  19  years  old,  Alphonzo  Taft  left 
his  Vermont  home  and  entered  Yale  Uni- 
versity.   He  was  graduated  from  Yale  with 

hiph  honors,  stiidie<l  law  and  started  out  to 
make  his  wa^  in  the  world.    He  removed 


teens  he  taught  school  and  tutored  for  a  to  Qndnnati,  Ohio  in  1840*  and  b^n  the 
time  in  his  native  town.  When  young  practice  of  his  profesnon.  Alphonzo  Taft 
Taft  had  earned  enough  money  to  pay  his    was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  organization 
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ALPHONZO  TAFT. 

Native  of  Townahend,  Vt.  and  father  of  President-Elect  Taft. 


of  the  Republican  party  and  a  delegate  in 
the  national  convention  in  1856  that  nomi- 
nated John  C.  Fremont  for  President. 

He  was  active  in  municipal  and  school 
affairs  in  his  adopted  city  and  was  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  from 
1865  to  187 1.  He  served  as  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Grant  from  March 
8  to  May  22,  1876,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  ortice  of  Attorney  General 
where  he  served  nearly  two  years.  He 
was  appointed,  April  26,  1882.  min- 
ister to  Austria  and  two  years  later  Minister 
to  Russia.    He  resigned  in  August,  1885, 


and  returned  to  the  United  States.  Alph- 
onzo  Taft,  after  his  removal  to  Cincinnaii, 
visited  his  old  home  every  two  years. 

As  stated  in  his  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  president  of  Yale  University, 
AlphonzoTaft  was  a  "gentleman  of  libera! 
attainments,  of  estimable  character,  and 
distinguished  in  literature  and  science.  " 
At  dififerent  periods  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Cincinnati  council,  a  trustee  of  Yale 
University,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Universirv 
of  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple, rugged  honesty  and  sterling  integ- 
rity and  withal  a  strong  and  able  man. 
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PHELPS  MEMORIAL  HALL,  WEST  TOWWSHEWD,  VT. 


Alphonzo  Taft  was  married  twice,  Aug. 
29,  1 84 1,  he  married  Fanny  Phelps,  of 
Townshend,  Vermont,  daughter  of  Charles 
Phelps,  a  prominent  lawyer.  In  1852  Mrs. 
Taft  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Charles  Phelps 
Taft  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Peter  Rawson 
Taft,  the  latter  of  whom  died  several  years 


since.  In  1854  Alphonzo  Taft  was  married 
to  Louisa  Maria  Torrey  of  Milbury,  Mass. 
She  was  from  a  New  England  family  of  As 
sturdy  lineage  as  that  of  her  husband  and 
her  home  instincts  and  sterling  influence 
had  much  to  do  with  the  character  of 
her  sons. 


WEST  TOWNSHEND  FROM  "SWITZER  HILL." 
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William  Howard  Taft. 


The  first  child  by  the  second  marriage 
of  AlphoiMO  Taft.  was  William  Howard 
Taft,  who  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
September  15,  1857.  The  other  children 
of  Alphonzo  and  Louisa  Maria  Taft  are 
Horace  D.  Taft,  of  Watertown,  Conn., 
and  Henry  W.  Taft,  of  Xew  York  City. 
Of  the  four  sons  of  Alj)honso  Taft  now 
living  one  is  a  statesman  in  the  true  sense  of 
die  word,  one  is  a  financier,  one  a  lawyer, 
and  the  youngest  a  teacher.  The  eldest 
of  these  great  sons  of  a  great  father  is 
Charles  P.  Taft,  who  is  fourteen  years  older 
than  his  himous  brother.  Alphonzo  Taft 
died  at  San  Diego,  California,  May  21, 
1.S91.  The  Taft  boys  inherited  their  father's 
intellect  and  most  of  them  inherited  his 
gigantic  physique. 

Without  William  Howard  Taft  the  house 
of  Taft  would  be  ranked  as  among  the 
greatest  in  the  country.  From  father  to 
son  for  several  generations  there  has  de- 
scended the  typical  Taft  character.  They 
are  deep  thinkers,  hard  workers,  and  clean 
men  morally.  Most  of  them  are  big  men 
physically  and  almost  without  exception 
they  have  betn  men  mentiilly.  The 
father  of  the  present  generation  of  Tafts 
was  a  six  footer  with  a  massive  head.  The 
youngest  son,  Horace  D.  Taft,  is  a  man 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height.  Henry  W. 
Taft  is  a  sizable  man  and  William  Howard 
looms  large  in  the  eye  longitudinally,  lati- 
tudinally,  and  above  all,  mentally. 

Passing  through  all  the  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  W^illiain  II. 
Taft  graduated  from  the  Woodward  High 
School  in  1874.  Then  he  was  in  Yale 
University  for  four  years,  graduating  in 
June  1.S7S,  with  the  degree  of  hiu  hclor  nf 
arts;  second,  or  salutatorian  in  a  class  of  121 ; 
also  elected  as  class  orator.  He  entered 
the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  College  in 
1 878,  graduating  in  18S0  with  the  degree 
of  B.  L.  and  dividiniq^  the  first  prize.  In 
May,  1880,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  For  about 
a  year  he  served  as  law  reporter  of  the 
Cincinnati  Tiincs,  and  subsequently  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial.  Appointed  Assist- 
ant prosecuting  attorney  in  January,  t88i, 
he  resigned  in  Marcli  1SS2,  to  become 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  first 
district  of  Ohio,  under  President  Arthur. 
He  resigned  the  collectorship  in  Mardi, 


1883,  to  enter  the  practice  of  law  and 
tinned  his  law  practice  till  March, 
holding  in  the  meantime,  from  Janua^^ 
1885,  the  othce  of  Assistant  County  Solic-  ' 
itor  of  Hamilton  County.    He  was 
pointed  in  March,  1887,  Judg^e  of  i|B 
Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  to  fill  a  va-, . 
cancy.     Elected  in  April,  1888,  to  succeed.; 
himself  for  rive  years,  he  resigned  in  Fc 
ruary,  1890,  to  become  Solicitor 
of  the  United  States  under  President  Hj 
son.    This  Office  Mr,  Taft  relirKinished  in'j 
March,   1893,  to  become  United  Statfl| 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  judicial  distrirt 
and  ex(tHu  io  member  of  the  Circuit  Comt 
of  Appeals  of  the  sixth  district.     In  June,  t 
1893,  Yale  University  honored  him  with.ii 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.    In  1896  he  becane'i 
also  professor  and  dean  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

In  March  1900,  came  the  event  which j 
has  given  die  American  people  the  bendil] 
of  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Taft  along] 
political  and  governmental  lines.     A  gre^. 
charge  was  upon  our  nation,  namely,  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  Philippines 
with  all  the  world  looking  on,  ready  to 
criticize  every  move  we  made.     The  con- 
fidence  of  a  people  to  Win,  a  confidence  ^ 
hard  to  secure,  because  400  ^ears  of  Span-  f. 
ish  oppression  had  created  m  them  an  m-  i 
born  suspicion  of  everything  new,  and  ?| 
especially  of  everything  foreign,  vviis  essen- 
tial.   To  that  great  task  President  Mc 
Kinley  called  William  Howard  Taft— called 
him  from  a  life  of  peace  and  quietness  to  a  I 
life  of  turbulence  and  worry  as  first  presi- 
dent (and  organizer)  of  the  United  Slates 
Philippine  commission.    The  next  year, 
July  4,  1901,  by  the  appointment  of  Presi  I 
dent  McKinley,  Mr.  Taft  became  the  first 
Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Space  forbids  enumeradon  ot  &e  able  and 
loyal  service  he  rendered  in  those  positions, 
not  only  to  his  country,  hut  also  to  the 
islands  and  their  people,  until  in  November^ 
1901,  he  was  forced  by  illness  to  return ; 
turn  over  the  office  of  Governor  to  Vic 
Governor  Wright.    In  December,  1901^ 
by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr-. 
Taft  came  to  Washington  to  testify  before ! 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Insular 
Atiairs.    His  testimony  before  these  two 
committees  lasted  six  weeks  and  was  most 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT  TAFT  AT  HOHE. 

Mra.  Taft.  Mr.  Taft.  Charlie  TaA. 
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fa\  rirably  received  by  the  committees,  the 
press  and  the  country.  It  stands  to-day 
as  authoritative  on  Philippine  matters. 

On  May  17,  1902,  by  order  of  President 
Roosevelt  Mr.  Taft  sailed  from  the  I'nited 
States  to  Rome  on  a  most  delicate  missioiv 
— to  confer  with  Pope  Leo  XIII  concerning 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  the 
a^'ricultural  lands  belonging  to  religious 
orders  in  the  Philippines.  He  held  con- 
ference with  the  committee  of  cardinals  over 
two  months — ^June  and  July — and  reached 
a  general  basis  of  agreement.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  successful  and  completed 
negotiation  is  obvious,  telling  for  all  time 
in  our  holding  and  administration  of  those 
valuable  and  necessary  possessions. 

Returnine  to  the  Philippines  in  August, 
1902,  Mr.  Taft  took  up  the  work  tempo- 


rarily laid  down  and  resumed  office  as  civil 
governor  till  December  23,  1903,  when  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States  to  become  sec- 
retary of  war. 

With  Judge  Taft's  able  work  since  his 
return  home  the  American  Nation  and  the 
world  are  familiar.  His  visit  to  Panama 
in  Nov.  and  Dec..  1904;  his  tour  of  in- 
spection of  the  Philippines  in  the  summer 
of  1905,  with  a  party  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives; his  crisis  misjiion  to  Cuba  in 
the  fall  of  1906,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  by  means  of  which  revolution 
was  nipped  in  the  bud;  his  temporary  ser- 
vice as  l*rovisional  Governor  of  that  island; 
his  visit  to  Panama,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  in 
March  and  April,  1907,  and  another  visit 
to  Panama  last  spring,  adjusting  different 
difficulties  which  have  arisen. 


William  Howard  Taft  at  Home. 


William  Howard  i'aft  is  peculiarly  happy 
in  his  domestic  idations.  He  was  married 
in  Cindnnati,  June  19,  1886,  to  Helen  L. 
Herron,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Herron  of  that  city.  The  Taft  home  has 
been  in  Cincinnati  and  Washington  at 
different  periods.  There  are  three  children 
in  the  family:  Robert,  19  years  old,  who  is 
a  student  at  Yale  University;  Helen,  18 
years  old  who  is  a  student  at  Bryn  Mawr 
college,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  Charles 
Phelps,  aee  10  years.  Judge  Taft  is  a  Uni- 
tarian and  Mrs.  Taft  is  a  communicant  of 

As  a  Preside n 


the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  How- 
ever, they  pursue  thdr  different  religious 
beliefs  in  perfect  harmony.  Mrs.  Taft  is  a 
genuine  American  woman  with  no  trace  of 
affection.  She  is  naturally  a  hospitable 
woman  and  nothing  pleases  her  better  than 
to  welcome  visitors  to  her  home.  In  this 
she  is  like  her  husband,  for  he  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  genial  hosts  who  ever  oc- 
cupied an  official  position  in  Washington. 
In  appearance  Mrs.  Taft  is  tall  and  jrOUth- 
fully  slender.  Her  eyes  are  blue -gray 
and  her  hair  is  dark  brown.  She  has  a 
charming  personality. 

al  Candidate. 


judge  Taft  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  until  July  i.  i(>o8,  when 

his  resignation,  previously  tendered,  took 
effect.  It  became  quite  evident  early  in 
the  campaign  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  that  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  wanted  William  H.  Taft  to 
be  nominated,  and  so,  when  the  National 
Convention  assembled  at  Chicago.  June  16, 
the  delegates  met  to  r^fister  the  wttl  of  the 
people  which  had  been  e.xpressed  in  State 
Conventions.  The  first  and  only  ballot 
cast  in  the  National  Convention  was  as 
follows:  Taft,  702;  Hughes,  67;  Cannon, 
58;  Fairbanks,  40;  Knox,  68;  Lafollette, 


25;  Foraker,  16;  Roosevelt,  3;  Total  98a 

The  nomination  of  Taft  was  subsequently 
made  unanimous. 

Judge  Taft  made  an  extended  stumping 
tour  of  the  country  in  the  campaign  and 
created  a  very  favorable  impression  by  hn 
appearance  and  in  speech  making.  When 
the  ballots  were  counted  on  Nov.  3,  the 
reocMxl  showed  that  Taft  and  Sherman  had 
received  321  electoral  votes  to  i6a  for 
Bryan  and  Kern.  The  popular  majority 
for  the  winning  ticket  exceeded  1,100,000. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  now  await 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  confidence 
the  comingadministration  of  President  Taft 
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A  Visit  to  the  Taf 

It  was  on  a  cluuriniiigr  tutinnn  day  that  I 
journeyed  from  Brattleboro  to  Townshend 

to  visit  the  ancestral  home  of  William 
Howard  Tait.  The  brilliant  hued  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  tfie  ripened  harvests  visible 
on  every  hand  throughout  the  beautiful 
West  River  valley  made  the  trip  a  most 
delightful  one.  This  valley  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  many  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  The  highways  are  winding  and 
verdure  clad  hillsshut  in  the  pleasant  valleys. 

The  Townshend  of  to-day  comprises 
four  villages,  Townshend  Cfenter,  West 
Townshend,  Harmonyville,  and  Simpson- 
ville.  They  are  typical  New  England 
villages.  The  population  of  the  town  is  a 
litde  under  looo.  One  of  the  prominent 
institutions  of  the  town  is  Leland  and  Gray 
Seminar^'.  The  Postmistress  at  Town- 
shend is  Mrs.  Annie  Howard  Cutler,  a 

Looking 

Five  generations  of  the  Taft  family  have 
looked  down  from  the  Townshend  hills 
upon  the  historic  soil  and  [>icturesque  land- 
scape of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  More 
than  a  century  of  time  sepaiatet  the  Taft 
log  cMn  from  the  White  House.  William 
Howard  is  the  last  of  this  distinguished 
Vermont  family  to  walk  the  (juiet  streets 
of  this  pretty  hamlet  among  the  green  hills 
of  Vermont.  His  father,  Alpbonzo  Taft, 
frequently  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood after  becomings  an  adopted  citizen  of 
Ohio.  He  always  paid  a  visit  to  the  old 
homestead  on  Taft  hill  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  trip.  Shortly  after  William  Howard 
Taft  was  grskluated  from  Vale  Univer- 
sity, in  1S7R.  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  Townshend  to  visit  the  home  of  his 

Vermont  i 


Ancestral  Home. 

cousin  to  William  Howard  Taft,  who  is  his 

only  relative  in  town. 

Taft  hill  is  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
land  in  Windham  county.  It  commands 
an  extended  view  of  lare  scenic  beauty. 

The  picturesque  mountains  of  Western 
New  Hampshire  and  Northern  Massachu- 
setts rise  in  the  distant  horizon,  while  be- 
tween ,  and  in  other  directions,  lie  the  green 
hills  of  Vermont.  Nestling  beneadi  near 
foot  hills  are  seen  the  pretty  villages  of 
Townshend  and  West  Townshend.  It  is 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  latter  hamlet  to 
the  old  Taft  farm. 

The  original  Taft  farm  of  100  acres 
has  been  divided,  and  sold  to  farmers 
owning  adjoining  land.  Nothing  remains 
of  the  old  house  where  three  generations  of 
the  Taft  family  live<:l  except  the  cellar  and 
crumbling  walb,  overgrown  with  bushes. 

Backward. 

ancestors.  This  visit  of  the  Tafts  is  re- 
called by  Mr.  Josiah  Taft  and  some  other 
residents  of  West  Townshend  village. 
More  than  a  generation  passed  before 
William  Howard  Taft  ag/an  vinted  Ver- 
mont. In  1904,  he  came  in  response  to  a 
request  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
to  speak  at  Montpelier  in  the  State  Oim« 
paign.  Judge  Taft  reached  the  capital  the 
morninpf  of  August  26.  and  was  the  guest 
during  the  day  of  Senator  William  P.  Dil- 
lingham. He  addressed  a  laive  audience 
at  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  issues  of  the  campaign.  The  arldress 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  policies  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  Philippines.  Judge  Taft 
made  a  stront^^  and  al>le  speech  and  he  left 
a  very  favorable  impression  on  his  auditors. 

» 

I  Taft  State. 


There  never  was  a  time  during  the  pre- 

convention  campaign  of  1908  when  a 
decided  sentiment  did  not  exist  among 
Vermont  Republicans  favorable  to  the  can- 
didacy of  Judge  Taft  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  Taft  sentiment  dominated  the 
April  State  Convention  held  at  Burlington, 
and  no  Republican  delegation  from  the 
Green  Mountain  State  in  any  previous 


National  Convention  more  truly  repre- 
sented the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  party  than  the  delegation  which  cast 
eight  votes  for  William  H.  Taft  at  Chicago. 

V^ermont  pointed  the  way  in  the  Sep- 
tember election  to  a  grand  victory  in  the 
Nation  in  November  for  Taft  and  .Sherman. 
The  plurality  for  George  H.  Prouty, 
RepuUican  candidate  for  Governor,  at  the 
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State  election  was  29,645;  a  Agure  sur-  a  single  speech  being  made  in  the  state 

passed  but  a  few  tunes  in  40  years.    It  after  the  September  dection,  the  freemen 

was  a  splendid  indorsement  of  Republican  quietly  went  to  the  polls  and  rolled  up  a 

candidates  and  policies  and  the  verdict  car-  plurality  for  Taft  and  Sherman  electors  of 

ried  glad  tidings  to  Republicans  through-  28,056,  a  plurality  excelled  but  three  times 

out  the  Nation  and  diowed  that  the  people  in  a  presidential  diection  since  1872. 
still  ruled.   Again,  in  November,  without 

William  Howard  Taft's  Genealogical  Tree. 
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Why  Vermont  Admires  Taft. 


Vermont  is  proud  of  the  foct  that  the 

ancestral  home  of  William  Howard  Taft  is 
within  her  borders.  The  people  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  in  common  with 
the  people  who  rule  in  other  States,  be- 
lieve that  Judge  Taft  exemplifies  in  his  life 
and  cliaractcr  the  hiixhest  ty|)e  of  American 
citizenship,  and  that  furthermore,  b^ 
nature,  education,  and  experience  he  is 
the  best  qualified  living  American  for  the 


Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Vermonters  admire  Judge  Taft  for  his 
nigged  honesty,  his  stanch  intejj^ritv.  hi;^ 
virile  patriotism,  his  love  of  justice,  his 
loyalty  to  duty,  and  his  standard  of  right- 
eousness; coupled  with  wisdom,  sound 
judgment  and  modesty.  He  possesses 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  make  and 
retain  friendships  and  win  lum  popularity 
among  all  dasses  of  people. 
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Secretary  of  the  Next  President. 


THE  private  secretary  of  a  President 
or  Cabinet  minister  occupies  an  im- 
portant and  influential  position  to-day. 
Anyone  who  visited  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  when  William  H.  Taft  was 
at  its  head  will  have  pleasant  recollections 
of  Mr.  Fred  W.  Carpenter,  the  courteous 
and  urbane  private  secretary  to  Judge  Taft. 


FRED  WARNER  CARPENTER. 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  Vermonters  to  know 
that  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  descendant  of  an 
old  Vermont  family  and  that  three  gener- 
ations of  his  paternal  and  maternal  ances- 
tors lived  in  the  Green  Mountain  Slate. 
The  ancestral  Carpenter  home  is  in  More- 


town.  Colonel  Cephas  Carpenter,  great 
grandfather  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  a  pioneer  settler  in  Moretown  and  a 
prominent  and  influential  man  in  his  day 
and  generation.  Ira  Carpenter  was  the 
grandfather,  and  Ira  M.  Carpenter,  the 
father,  of  F"red  M.  Carp>enter.  Ira  M. 
Carpenter  was  a  half  brother  to  that  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  Vermonter,  Hon. 
Matthew  H.  Carpenter,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Carpenter 
was  born  in  Moretown  in  1824,  and  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1881.  He  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Senator  Wm.  P.  Dillingham. 

Fred  W.  Carpenter  continues  in  the 
position  of  private  secretary  to  President 
elect  Taft  which  he  has  so  acceptably  filled 
for  the  past  8  years,  and  as  Secretary  to 
President  Talt  in  the  White  House  will  be 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

A  brief  biography  follows : 

Born  Dec.  12,  1872  at  Sauk  Centre,  Minn,; 

Moved  to  his  father's  ranch,  in  California,  in 
1882;  resided  there,  going  to  public  schools  and 
private  academy,  until  1893;  returned  to  Min- 
nesota that  year  and  graduated  from  law  school, 
Minnesota  University,  1887,  as  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
and  in  1898,  as  Master  of  I.aws;  Admitted  to 
practice  in  Minnesota  and  Calitornia; 

Returned  to  California  in  1898  and  was  with 
law  firm  of  Bishop  Ik  Wheeler  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  stenographer  to  .Mr.  Charles  .S.  Wheeler 
until  1900,  when  Judge  Taft,  then  president  of 
the  Philippine  Commission  in  Manila,  cabled 
him  at  sufi;gestion  of  a  friend:  was  his  stenog- 
rapher until  1901  when  he  was  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  then  made  his  private  secretary; 

Accompanied  him  to  the  United  States  and 
Rome  in  1902  when  he  was  there  to  settle  the 
Friars'  lands  controversy,  returning  to  the 
Islands  with  him,  and  returning  to  Washington 
with  him  as  his  private  Secretary  when  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  War; 

Accompanied  him  to  the  Philippines  in  1905 
and  again  in  1907  when  he  opened  the  Philip- 
pine Assembly,  returning  via  trans-Siberian 
Railway  and  Russia. 

Resigned  July  10,  1008,  to  accompany  .Mr. 
Taft  to  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  where  he  has  since 
been. 


"Q^W  magazine  ifi(  altoapc^  (opal  to  l^ermont  tnterefi^ts;. 
isi  it  tDortf)p  of  pour  £;upport } 
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The  American  National  Red  Cross. 


THE  American  National  Red  Cross  has 
come  to  be  generally  recognized  as 

one  of  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  org^an- 
izations  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
humanitarian  purposes.  It  is  doing  a  grand 
and  noble  work  for  humanity  in  rdieving 
the  distress  caused  by  pestilence,  fire  or 
flood,  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  those 
aftUcted  by  the  White  Plague  and  in  the 
succor  of  the  sick  and  injuted  everywhere. 

At  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  National 
Organization  is  President-elect  William  H. 
Taft,  who  has  been  its  President  since 
1905.  Mr.  Taft  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  objects  and  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

President  Roosevelt  says  regarding  the 
organization: — *'l  am  glad  to  learn  that 
our  National  Red  Cross  is  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  place  itself  on  the 
same  plane  in  regard  to  membership  and 
efficiency  with  the  great  societies  of  Europe 
and  Japan.  I  hope  that  all  the  patriotic 
and  humane  men,  women  and  children  of 
the  I'nited  States,  who  are  able  to  do  so, 
will  give  it  their  support  by  becoming 
members." 

President-elect  William  H.  Taft  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  Society,  held  in  Washington, 
December  8,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
president  of  the  organization  and  after- 
wards told  the  members  that  it  would  give 
hitn  great  pleasure  to  continue  as  its  head. 
He  accepted  the  office  only  after  he  had  been 
assured  by  the  nominating  committee  that 
they  had  secured  from  the  judge  atlvocate 
of  the  army  the  opinion  that  it  would  he 
entirely  legal  for  him  to  retain  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Red  Cross  at  the  same  time 
he  is  acting  as  the  nation's  chief  executive. 
Resolutions  were  passed  directing  action 
to  be  taken  to  amend  the  charter  so  as  to 
furdier  protect  from  trade  usi^e  the  Red 
Cross  Insignia.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  services,  and  Dr.  Louis 
Klopsch  of  the  Christian  Herald,  for  his 
work  :  of  organizing  the  China  flood  rdief 
in  the  name  of  the  society,  were  unani- 
mously elected  honorary  members.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  is  the  only  other  honorary 
member.  It  was  proposed  to  dect  Mr. 
Taft  an  hcmorary  member,  but  when  his 
name  came  up  he  took  exception  to  this 
action,  declaring  that  he  felt  it  would  be 


retiring  him  from  the  active  membership, 
whereupon  his  name  was  withdrawn. 
Special  medals  were  awarded  to  persons 
who  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Red 
Cross  in  connection  with  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  President,  William  H.  Taft: 
vice  president,  R.  W.  Deforest  of  New 
York;  treasurer,  Bedcman  Winthrop, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury;  coun- 
celor,  Henrv  M.  Hovt,  I'nited  States 
solicitor  general;  secretary,  Charles  L. 
Magee;  national  director,  Ernest  P.  Bick- 
nell;  chairman  of  central  committee.  Major 
General  George  W.  Davis,  l".  S.  Army. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  bead- 
quarters  are  at  Room  341,  War  Depart* 
ment  CArmy  and  Navy  Building),  V/aah' 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  eiticiency  of  the  national  organi- 
zation, and  much  of  the  splendid  work  it 
has  accomplished  during  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  largely  due  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  earnest  efforts  of  its  Secrctarj-, 
Charles  L.  Magee,  and  one  of  its  board  of 
management.  Miss  Mabd  T.  Boardman. 

The  first  Red  Cross  organization  in  the 
I'nited  States  was  formed  in  1869.  It  was 
entirely  reorganized  in  1904.  In  1905  the 
present  American  National  Red  Cross  was 
incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The 
late  Senator  Redfield  Proctor  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  reorganization  ui  the 
National  society  and  was  instrumental  in 
placing  it  upon  a  practical  basis  and  popu- 
larizing its  mission  and  work.  The  act  of 
incorporation  directs  the  Red  Cross;  *'To 
carry  on  a  system  of  national  and  inter- 
national  relief  in  time  of  peace,  and  apply 
the  same  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused 
by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods,  and 
other  great  national  calamities,  and  to 
devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  same. ' '  Provisions  are  made 
for  a  large  membership,  for  close  ailUiation 
with  the  United  States  Government,  for 
the  auditing  of  aU  accounts  by  the  War 
Department,  and  for  an  annual  puUic  re- 
port to  Congress. 

Since  its  governmental  superintendence 
in  1905,  the  Ammcan  National  Red  Cross 
has  e.xpended  nearly  four  milhons  of  dollar? 
in  relief,  yet  not  a  dollar  of  this  vast  sum 
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was  applied  for  purposes  connected  with 
war  or  military  operations. 

Among  those  who  received  substantial 
and  necessary  benefits  were  sufferers  from 
famines  in  Japan,  Russia  and  China;  from 
a  typhoon  in  the  Philippines;  from 
storms  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  from  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  the  earthquakes 
in  San  Francisco,  Valparaiso  and  Kingston. 

The  American  people  are  well  aware  that 
on  occasion  of  any  great  disaster  some 
nationally  official  channel  is  desirable, 
through  which  the  gifts  of  the  people  shall 
be  directed,  so  that  good  results  shall  be 
obtained  with  small  expense  for  adminis- 
tration. Such  a  channel  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  has  proved  itself  in 
the  past  and  is  proving  itself  to-day. 

There  are  43  national  Red  Cross  soci- 
eties in  the  World,  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  I'nion  has  a  branch  society. 

The  Vermont  Branch  was  organized  Nov. 
8,  1905.  The  present  officers  of  the  Ver- 
mont Society  are: 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Brattleboro, 
President;  I'rban  A.  VV^oodbury,  Burling- 
ton, Vice-President:  Charles  S.  Forbes, 
St.  Albans,  Secretary;  Clayton  L.  Alex- 
ander, Burlington,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee:  Franklin  S.  Bil- 
lings, Woodstock;  Nelson  W.  Fisk,  Isle 
LaMotte;  Fletcher  D.  Proctor.  Proctor; 
Franklin  G.  Butterfield,  Derby  Line. 

In  case  of  calamity  the  officers  of  the 
State  Branch  receive  and  take  charge  of 
all  contributions  of  supplies  and  materials, 
forwarding  the  same  to  the  field  of  disaster. 
It  is  only  through  some  such  organization 
that  relief  can  be  speedily  and  systemat- 
ically furnished.  There  was  collected  and 
forwarded  by  the  V'ermont  society  over 
$7,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

The  life  and  usefulness  of  any  organi- 
zation depends  upon  the  character  and  size 
of  its  membership.  In  order  to  do  the 
most  effective  work,  and  be  in  line  with 
other  states,  the  Vermont  branch  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  should  have 
at  least  1,000  new  members.  The  officers 
and  executive  committee  of  the  \'ermont 
Branch  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  state  to 
build  up  the  Red  Cross  in  Vermont. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  interested  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  are  re- 
quested to  become  members.  No  qualifi- 
cations are  necessary  to  join  the  American 


National  Red  Cross,  but  anyone  without 
regard  to  creed  or  condition,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  fee  of  only  one  dollar, 
will  be  accepted  as  a  member,  will  receive 
the  Red  Cross  badge  and  a  yearly  sub- 
scription to  the  Red  Cross  Bulletin. 

Membership  in  the  Red  Cross  does  not 
involve  any  personal  obligation  or  service 
in  the  relief  work  that  this  organization 
may  undertake.  The  responsibility  for 
performing  such  duties  as  emergencies  re- 
cjuire  devolves  upon  the  officers,  as  well  as 
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upon  the  doctors  and  nurses  especially 
enrolled  for  the  purpose.  No  funds  for 
the  growth  in  membership  of  the  Red  Cross 
are  available  except  the  amount  received 
for  annual  dues  from  members.  Life  mem- 
bership dues  are  $25.  The  annual  dues 
are  $1.  There  is  no  initiation  fee.  Appli- 
cation for  membership  may  be  made, 
and  money  paid,  to  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  Vermont  Branch,  or  to  a  member  of 
the  County  or  Town  Canvassing  Commit- 
tees. The  treasurer,  C.  L.  Alexander, 
Burlington,  Vt. ,  will  promptly  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  all  dues  from  new  members. 

The  greatest  pestilence  that  exists  to-day 
in  this  and  all  other  countries  is  tuberculosis 
and  to  mitigate  the  suffering  it  causes  and 
to  devise  measures  for  preventing  the  same 
retiuires  the  united  forces  of  governmental, 
national  and  private  institutions.  Those 
therefore  who  are  really  interested  in  this 
great  struggle  will  welcome  any  co-oper- 
ation towards  the  solving  of  the  problem. 
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At  the  International  Rtd 
Cross  Conference  held  at  Lon- 
don in  1907  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution was  passed  promising  that 
the  Red  Cross  should  partici- 
pate in  the  fight  ag^ainst  tuber- 
culosis. Each  society  was  lo 
assist  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  in  its  own  coun- 
try. Here  in  Vermont  the  Red 
Cross  Society  has  a  good  field 
for  work  in  raising  funds  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  those  suffering  from 
incipient  tuberculosis.  The 
\  ermont  Sanatorium  at  Pitt;- 
ford,  established  and  maintained 
by  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Senator  Red  field  Proctor,  is  an 
institution  that  is  doing  splendid 
work  for  the  sufTerers  from  the 
White  Plague.  The  nominal 
charge  to  patients  is  small. 
(  S7  00  per  w  eek  )  and  does  not 
meet  one-half  of  the  e.xpense: 
the  balance  being  made  up  out 
of  the  income  from  the  endow- 
ment fund. 

The  \'ermont  Red  Cross  soci- 
ety proposes  to  raise  funds  to 
enable  persons  without  means 
to  receive  treatment  at  the  \'er- 
mont  Sanatorium.  The  move- 
ment at  present  employed  for 
this  purpose  has  been  the  sale  ol 
the  Red  Cross  Hoi  id  ay  stamp. 

The  distinguished  and  hon- 
ored President  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  come  to  Vermont 
in  1909  as  the  guest  of  the  Ver- 
mont Branch,  and  make  an  ad- 
dress on  the  purposes  and  work 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  writing  of  the  organization 
Mr.  Taft  says:  "I  heartily 
commend  the  plan  of  our  Red 
Cross  to  secure  a  large  mem- 
bership in  this  country.  I  hope 
the  American  people  will  prove 
as  patriotic  in  this  respect  as 
are  the  people  of  other  nations, 
so  that  we  may  be  as  well  pre- 
pared as  they  to  render  relief  in 
the  misfortune  of  war  or  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  caused  by 
pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods, 
mine  explosions  and  other  great 
calamities." 
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The  Tafton  Corydon. 

BV  CLIZABCTH  WALIACB. 


THE  cumbersome  old  stage  lumbered 
along  the  du^  summer  road,  while 

the  trim  little  widow,  the  sole  passenger,  sat 
bolt  upright  on  the  rear  seat.  She  was 
bubbling  over  with  fun  and  it  seemed  as 
though  she  must  explode  unless  some  of 
her  inner  jollity  were  jilloued  to  escape. 
She  had  been  riding  elev  en  miles  over  Ver- 
mont country  roads,  along  which  mossy 
and  fern  dad  nooks  promised  refreshment 
and  repose.  Just  so  the  pine  forests  and 
hemlock  groves  through  which  the  road 
wound.  But  unfortunately  these  charming 
vistas  did  not  allay  the  dust  of  the  road  or 
the  stupidity  of  the  broad  shouldered, 
slouching  driver. 

"Goodness,"  thought  gay  Mrs.  Brereton 
as  she  slipped  and  jolted  on  the  big  shiny 
leather  seat,  "if  something  diiesii't  h.ijipen 
soon  to  break  this  monotony  1  shall  tiy," 

Her  wish  was  soon  granted,  for  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  watering  trough  and  the 
driver  alighted  to  let  his  tired  nags  drink. 
Evidently  the  bored  look  on  the  face  of 
his  passenger  excited  his  commiseration. 

"  Heow  'dye  like  a  drink?"  he  drawled, 
approaching  the  rear  seat  with  a  tin  cup  of 
water. 

*' Thank  you,  that  is  good,"  answered 
the  lady  touching  her  lips  to  the  rusty  cup. 

"Whar  ye  gomg?"  inquired  the  driver 
a  little  later  emhoklened  by  the  success  oi 
his  first  efforts  at  pleasing. 

"Tafton,*'  came  the  answer. 

"Whar  thare?"  he  continued  tentatively. 

"Mr.  Whitman's,  Mr.  Ale.xander  Whit- 
man's." replied  Mrs.  Brereton  demurely. 

"Oh,  ye'r  going  to  work  for  htm,  I 
see,"  leered  the  fellow.  'I  hcered  tdl 
heow  he  wanted  another  hired  gal.  " 

The  little  lady  gasped  at  this  but  she  de- 
cided explanation  would  be  too  much  of 
an  effort.  "I'll  never  see  him  again,  and 
what's  the  use,"  she  thought. 

When  they  reached  the  big  white  house, 
the  show  place  of  the  village,  Hi  pulling 
up  the  horses  was  the  first  to  alight.  He 
stood  waiting  to  aid  the  little  widow  as  she 
clambered  over  the  wheel  and  mud  guard. 

"Why,  the  idiot  pinched  my  arm,  ' 
she  remembered  afterwards,  but  at  the  time 
forgot  in  the  stress  of  the  welcome  she 
received  from  the  Whitmans,  who  at  the 


sound  of  wheels  came  trooping  out 
* '  Clad  you  came,' '  Mr.  Whitman  assured 

her. 

"Too  bad  it  was  so  dusty,  I  fear  the 
drive  has  tired  you,  Alice,"  Mrs.  Whit- 
man exdaimed,  kissing  her. 

"  Leave  the  bags  on  the  steps,  Hi,"  Mr. 
Whitman,  called  out,  as  the  driver  stood 
open-eyed  and  mouthed  watching  the 
greeting. 

A  few  evenings  later  Hiram  Hammond 
in  his  best  store  suit,  stiff  hat  and  pink 
shirt,  not  to  mention  the  anchor  pin  in  his 
green  tie,  drove  in  his  best  buggy  up  to 
the  Whitman's  front  door.  Mr,  Whitman 
smoking  an  after  dinner  cigar  on  the  ver- 
andah saw  Hi  stop. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you.  Hi?"  asked 
Mr.  Whitman,  coming  to  the  steps. 

"Your  new  gal,"  shouted  Hi,  turning 
red  to  the  roots  of  hb  hair.  "You  see 
I  come  to  a.x  her  to  go  to  ride." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see,"  smiled  Mr.  Whitman, 
"Here  Nellie,  one  moment,"  he  called  as 
a  trim  maid  brought  the  coffee  tray  to  the 
verandah.  "A  friend  of  jfours,  1  think," 
he  added,  moving  ofT. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  called  the 
girl  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"It  ain't  you  1  mean,"  bawled  Hi, get- 
ting redder  "It's  lother  one." 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  cook,"  suggested 
Nellie,  "I'll  call  her." 

"Shure  and  it  can't  be  me  he's  afther 
adling  for,"  Mr.  Whitman  heard  the  big 
cook  exclaim,  as  she  made  her  way  to  the 
verandah.  "I  wouldn't  be  having  such 
a  beau  a  coming  to  the  frint  door  and  we 
not  through  with  the  dinner." 

* '  Well !' '  demanded  Bridget  as  she  gained 
the  front  steps  and  with  liands  on  hips, 
stood  fiercely  regarding  the  ptatient  swain. 

"You  ain't  her,"  bawled  the  country- 
man angrily.  "I  wouldn't  drive  you  a 
mile." 

"And  I  wouldn't  i)e  drove  by  no  such 

blaggvard,"  Mrs.  Whitman  and  her  guest 
heard  Bridget  retort  as  they  emerged  from 
the  summer  house  and  sauntered  leisurely 
over  the  lawn,  their  white  gowns  making 
a  pretty  picture  against  the  background 
and  carpet  of  green. 
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"Ah,  here  she  is,"  exclaimed  the  Tafton 
Corydon,  alighting  with  such  alacrity  that 
he  barked  his  shins.  "I  come  to  take  ye 
to  ride  and  to  the  dance  and  chicken  pie 
supper  over  to  the  Notch,"  he  simpered 
as  the  ladies  stopped,  perfectly  astounded 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  proposition. 
"They  tried  to  put  off  one  of  the  other 
hired  gals  on  me,  but  I  guess  not,  says  I 
to  myself,  '  I  know  style  and  it's  you  that's 
got  it.'" 


"Hi,  you  are  mistaken,"  spoke  Mrs. 
Whitman  coldly  "This  lady  is  my  guest. 
Mrs.  Brereton,  and  she  does  not  care  to 
accept  your  invitation." 

"In  a  way  it  was  my  fault,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Brereton  as  the  disgruntled  swain 
drove  off.  ' '  Come  to  the  verandah  and  I 
will  unfold  the  tale  to  you  and  Alec,  who 
is  bursting  with  curiosity,  I  know. ' ' 


WINDSOR  COUNTY'S 
EXHIBIT  OF  VERMONT 
MAPLE  SYRUP  &r  SUGAR 


At  the  Windsor  County  Fair  of  1908  at  Woodstock  visitors  found  in  Floral  Hall  a  rustic 
sugar-house  with  a  display  of  old-time  utensils,  and  maple  products.  A  big  bob-cat  surmounted 
a  section  of  a  maple  tree  hung  with  old-lashioned  wooden  buckets.  Below,  the  tree  was  "boxed" 
in  the  earlier  way,  by  slanting  cuts  with  an  axe,  to  lead  the  sap  to  a  spout  driven  into  a  cut  made 
with  a  home-made  gouge  from  which  it  dropped  to  a  trough  on  the  ground,  dug  out  from  a  section 
of  a  butternut  tree.  The  old-time  camp  kettle  in  which  sap  was  boiled  was  suspended  by  a  chain 
from  a  stout  pole  on  forked  supports,  there  was  an  axe.  with  a  two  inch  "bit."  made  by  an  ancient 
blacksmith,  the  "slice"  and  handspike  for  poking  the  fire.  There  were  perforated  tm  lanterns, 
an  old  sheet-iron  skimmer,  and  even  the  old  long-barrelled  musket  lor  killing  the  bear  that  came 
to  steal  the  syrup. 

At  the  sides  of  the  building  Supt.  F.  S.  Billings  showed  the  entries  of  cans  of  choice  syrup, 
and  pails  and  cakes  of  clear  maple  sugar.    Samples  of  sugar  candy  were  given  visitors. 
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"In  As  Much." 

•v  •UmeHS  DUNHAM. 

SOME  time  during  the  Summer  of  1900  was  forbidden  to  her  and  orders  sent  to 

there  was  bora  some  where  in  Western  school  to  keep  her  in  doore.   Water  was 

Vermont  a  baby  girl.    Of  her  parentage  also  forbidden.    Does  anyone  wonder  she 

nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that  the  was  frail  and  nervous? 

girl  mother  deserted  her  little  one  while  yet  At  last  she  came  to  school  with  her  litde 

It  was  very  young  and  tnm  that  time  on  arms  blade  and  bine  as  the  result  of  an  nn- 

was  lost  to  the  child.  disturbed  pinching  match  between  herself 

Little  Mabel  was  then  adopted  by  a  and  the  youngest  son.    Then  the  teacher 

couple  living  in  that  vicinity.    In  the  course  and  school  director  would  bear  it  no 

of  two  or  three  years  this  couple  parted  and  longer.   Compfadnt  was  made  and  she  was 

the  woman  drifted  from  place  to  plaoe»  removed. 

taking  the  child  with  her.    Of  the  cruellies  One  night  since  she  came  to  a  child's 

with  which  those  baby  years  were  crowded  rightful  heritage,  (freedom  )  she  sat  holding 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  at  length.   Enough  her  dilapitated  old  dolly,  (which  the  baby 

to  sa)' that  the  foster  mother  carried  a  whip  had  been  allowed  to  ruin)  she  remarked, 

coiled  in  her  bosom  and  that  the  child  was  "Well  you  have  been  banged  around  just 

often  beaten  over  the  head  and  shoulders  as  I  have.'* 

and  dragged  about  by  the  arms,  her  poor  She  wiU  not  repeat  profiamity  or  improper 

little  head  striking  against  anything  which  language,  and  is  an  honest  and  fairly  truthful 

came  in  the  way.    At  length  the  woman  child  in  spite  of  all  she  has  suffered.  The 

tired  of  her  charge  and  in  the  course  of  hunted  look  is  gone  from  her  eyes  now  and 

events  she  was  taken  up  by  a  town  in  central  her  teachers  say  she  is  gaining  rapidly  in 

Vermont.    Her  foster  parents  were  still  scholarship. 

holden  for  her  support  but  rather  than  send  The  Burlington  home  has  its  field  and 

her  back  to  such  a  life  of  abuse  the  town  its  work  is  a  great  one.    The  Kurn  Hattin 

overseer  accepted  her  as  a  town  charge.  Home  for  boys  fills  a  great  want,  but  in 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  ban  all  the  state  there  is  no  door  that  swings 

of  heredity  follows  through  life.     In  other  wide  enough  for  little  Mabel  and  her  many 

words,  a  child  of  low  parentage  as  a  rule,  forlorn  litlJe  sisters. 

will  amount  to  nothing  even  under  favor-  The  cottage  system  has  been  proven  to 

able  conditions  and  right  surroundings,  bethesuccessful  method  of  institution  work. 

This  idea,  together  with  the  fact  that  she  each  cottage  to  shelter  only  as  many  children 

was  not  supposed  to  be  very  bright,  resulted  as  would  constitute  a  good  family, 

in  her  being  placed  where  she  could  be  Who  will  lay  the  cornerstone  for  the  first 

boarded  with  the  least  expense  to  the  town,  ootta^? 

the  supposition  being  that  she  would  have  Who  will  be  the  first  to  give  thejneglected 

enough  to  eat  and  he  kindly  treated.  little  girls  of  the  (/reen  Mountain  State  a 

It  soon  became  evident  however  that  the  happy,  natural  childhood  and  a  strong, 

place  was  not  a  suitable  one.    Drunkenness  useful  womanhood? 

prevailed  among  the  older  members  of  The  night  before  her  trial  visit,  when  told 

the  family  and  was  not  unknown  even  among  that  someone  was  coming  for  her,  the  child 

the  litde  children.    The  general  life  of  the  said  in  an  earnest  voice,  "Is  it  God?"  and 

place  was  low  and  unclean.  knowin|^  what  the  home  was  Skeiy  to  be  I 

The  child  was  severely  whipped  and  sent  widied  m  my  heart  it  were  true. 

supperless  to  bed  for  slight  offenses  or  for  

inabiUty  to  do  work  which  was  given  her.  KtrKs-crwia  mvmv 

Inaddttkmtothisshewasmadethetaivet  niniiibjcw  mums. 

for  the  malice,  spite  and  iU  humor  of  3ie  ^o"'/       .^o"*'?-        moment  the  genuine- 

i-    M        ou  \  11      f  u    •       u     .  n^ss  of  our  intention  to  supply  a  pood  state 

family.     She  tells  of  havmg  her  tongue  magazine.    It  tak.  s  time  and  monev  to  evoke 

pulled  out,  a  clothes  pin  placed  on  it  the  b«st.   We  hope  and  believe  IQ09  will  see 

and  red  pepper  administered.  Out  of  doors  the  fullest  measure  of  our  snoccas  thus  lar. 
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An  Ideal  Mountain  Town. 

BY  ISABEL  C.  GRKKNK. 


MY  Pittstidd  IS  a  little  town  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Rutland  County, 
X'ermont.  It  is  boundt  J  on  the  east  by 
Rochester,  southeast  bv  Stockbridj^e  ;iik1 
west  by  Chittenden  and  is  thirty- live  milei* 
southwest  h'om  Montpelier,  and  seventeen 
northeast  from  Rutland. 

The  town  was  chartered  in  17S1,  and  to- 
day numbers  435  inhabitants,  which  is  not 
feir  from  its  average  for  the  past  fifty  years 
or  more.  Two  streams  one  flowing  from 
the  west,  the  other  from  the  south,  unite 
near  the  center  of  the  town,  forming  the 
Tweed  river,  which  in  its  turn,  unites  with 
White  River  at  Stockbridge. 

Pittsfield  is  a  narrou-  valley  surrounded 
by  hills,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is 
VVilcox  Peak,  very  pointed  and  aggressive 
looking,  and  picturesque  from  any  aspect. 
The  roads  ahfmt  the  town  furnisli  delight- 
ful dri\cs  and  walks  running  as  they  do, 
either  over  hills  and  mountains,  or  through 
the  valley  of  lands,  watered  by  many 
beautiful  trout  brooks. 

There  are  no  railroads,  and  the  adjoining 
towns  must  be  reached  by  stage  or  private 
conveyance;  the  ride  over  the  mountains 
to  Rutland,  is  a  never  to  be  forgotten  ex- 
perience. F"or  a  good  part  of  the  way,  a 
narrow  road  takes  us  up  and  down  steep 
hills,  with,  what  seems  to  the  unaccustomed 
eyes  of  city  people,  terrible  chasms  and 
precipices  on  either  hand.  To  make  it 
still  more  dangerous,  after  a  rain,  there  are 
often  washouts  which  leave  great  rocks  ex> 
posed,  or  dreadful,  decq>tive  holes.  One 
would  say  the  safe  passage  of  automobiles 
over  this  road  were  impossible,  and  not  to 
be  attempted :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Rutland  peojjlc  are  fond  ot  Spinning  over 
to  Pittsfield,  and  almost  every  day  of  the 
pleasant  summer  weather  finds  one  or  more 
automobiles  standing  in  th^  hotel  grounds. 

Pittsfield  village  consists  of  a  single 
street,  lined  on  both  sides  with  houses  quite 
close  together,  so  that  one  may  speak  to 
one's  neighbors  from  the  windows.  A 
small  park  extends  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
or  so  through  the  center,  between  the  two 
roads,  that  unite  at  the  lower  end  and 
follow  on  down  the  hill  into  the  lower 
village.  The  park  is  public,  and  is  used 
amicbaly  by  all,  as  rendezvous  and  play- 


ground. Here  the  lawn  parties  and  church 
sales  and  ice*  cream  suppers  are  celebrated. 

Here  all  day  long  on  die  benches  men  read 

and  smoke,  and  the  women  embroider  and 
gossip.  The  children — and  older  ones 
too — play  croquet,  with  never  flagging 
enthusiasm;  for  be  it  known,  this  game  is 
still  the  favorite  |)asttme  here  for  old  and 
young.  But  there  are  two  tennis  courts 
just  outside  the  park,  and  base  ball  and 
even  foot  ball  have  their  devotees.  In 
short  there  is  jilenty  of  amusement  By 
day  there  is  trout  fishing;  there  are  delight- 
ful and  varied  tramps  up  hill  and  down 
dale;  there  is  swimming  and  bathing  in  the 
brooks,  and  at  night,  corn  roasts  or  marsh 
mallow  roasts  by  huge  bonfires  on  top  of 
Hog's  Back  or  other  near  by  hills,  are  in 
order. 

Most  popular  of  all.  perhaps,  are  the 
neighborhood  "Sings' '  and  dances.  These 
are  held  informally  in  the  hotel,  or  some 
house  parlor,  or  in  some  girl's  grand- 
motlur's  attic;  usually  a  long,  low  room 
extending  under  the  roof  the  whole  length 
of  a  great,  old  farm-house.  The  house  is 
always  a  little  distance  out  of  the  village, 
and  a  drive  in  a  hay  cart  to  and  from  the 
place,  is  a  j)leasant  auxiliary.  An  obliging 
person  who  can  play  the  fiddle  or  piano, 
furnishes  music,  or  if  worse  comes  to  worst 
a  phonograph  serves  the  purpose. 

F^ut  if  one  does  not  want  amusement  or 
pleasure,  but  only  quiet  and  solitude,  a 
camp  on  the  hills,  not  too  far  from  a  friendly 
farm  house,  u  ill  furnish  ideal  rest.  Camp 
To/ier,  of  which  a  picture  is  given,  was 
occupied  last  summer  by  a  tired  teacher 
from  New  York.  Here,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  mountains,  in  silence  and 
alone,  he  could,  if  he  chose,  lie  all  day 
with  his  face  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and 
sleep  and  dream,  forgetting  school  and 
care.  As  a  matter  of  fact  however,  our 
teacher  after  a  time  added  a  horse,  a  cow 
and  a  dog  to  his  establishment,  and  began 
to  invite  a  favored  few  to  visit  him,  and  I 
know  that  the  people  at  the  hotel,  theboys 
and  girls  especially,  deemed  it  a  great 
treat  to  spend  a  day  at  Camp  Tozier,  with 
the  hospitable  teadter. 

The  lover  of  mountain  resorts,  wilt  find 
Pittsfidd  in  its  way  unique.    The  pecu- 
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An  old  homestead  and  a  good  road,  Pittsfield,  Vermont. 


liarity  of  its  scenery  is,  that  the  mountains 
are  so  near.  It  is  not  the  distant  view  of 
Pico  and  Killington  that  we  enjoy  most,  but 
the  lesser  peaks,  Wilcox,  Hog's  Back  and 
many  others,  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of, 
and  neighbor  with  every  day.  We  can 
seemingly  reach  out  and  touch  them  with 
our  hands.  They  are  our  constant,  near 
companions.  Wherever  we  go,  to  the 
store,  the  church,  the  park,  the  highway 
they  are  still  with  us.  We  never  lose  sight 
of  them,  we  never  forget  them.  When  we 
leave  Pittstield  we  feel  that  we  know  the 
mountains. 

But  while  nature  offers  so  much  to  the 
summer  visitor,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  people  of  Pittsfield  themselves,  are  per- 
haps after  all,  the  chief  attraction.  Their 
friendliness  and  hospitality  are  certainly 
beyond  praise,  quite  beyond  anything  I 
ever  found  elsewhere.  Kvery  door  opens 
wide  to  the  stranger,  who  is  welcome  to 


the  best  the  house  affords;  that  best  being 
generally  very  good  indeed. 

If  you  are  walking  over  the  hills,  far 
away  from  the  village,  and  chance  to  stop 
and  ask  for  a  drink  at  one  of  the  infrequent 
farm-houses,  you  are  seldom  ofTered  so 
poor  a  thing  as  water;  it  is  oftener  a  glass 
of  "shrub"  or  some  precious  bottled  stuff, 
supplemented  with  a  piece  of  pie  or  a 
doughnut,  and  you  are  constrained  to  sil 
down  on  the  jxjrch,  and  chat  in  neighborly 
fashion,  until  you  are  quite  refreshed  and 
rested.  When  you  take  your  leave,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  that  you  have  made  friends 
whom  you  will  not  forget. 

II  it  is  about  sunset  time,  it  may  be  that 
you  will  linger  in  the  road  to  see  the  cows 
come  down  to  the  milking.  The  farmer 
stands  leaning  on  the  pasture  bars  and 
calls  in  stentorian  tones  that  wake  the  echoes 
around,  "Come  boss,  come  boss,  come 
boss!**  and  looking  up  to  where  the  steep 
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side  hill  pasture  apparently  touches  the  sky, 
you  see  one  cow,  then  another,  step  out  of 
the  blue,  and  take  her  zig-zag  course  down- 
ward, pausing  now  and  then  to  gaze  rumi- 
natively  around,  or  browse  a  bit  in  a  leis- 
urely sort  of  way. 

When  the  last  one  is  down,  if  you  care 
to  stay  for  the  milking,  you  are  offered  a 
cup  of  warm  milk.  At  last,  you  start  on 
your  way  down  hill.  The  sun  is  sinking 
low  in  the  West,  in  a  warm  splendor  of  red 
and  gold,  and  you  rejoice,  for  you  say 
"It  will  be  another  fine  day  to-morrow." 

And  what  a  view!  Hills  back  of  you, 
hills  before  you,  hills  everywhere;  but  in 
their  midst,  lying  sheltered  in  the  loveliest 
of  valleys,  is  the  little  village,  its  cheerful 
windows  already  shining  with  the  evening 
lamps.    And  soon  you  are  there. 


As  you  climb  the  steps  to  the  hotel,  your 
welcome  is  not  lacking.  Laughter  and 
merry  voices  greet  you,  and  almost  in- 
stantly the  big  bell  clangs  the  supper  hour, 
and  you  soon  join  the  hungry  throng  in 
the  dining  room.  What  a  supper  and  what 
appetites ! 

In  the  evening  a  jolly  party  fills  the  par- 
lors. Everybody  in  the  house  is  there; 
and  by  and  by  the  village  young  people 
stroll  in,  singly  and  in  pairs,  and  in  a  free 
and  easy,  matter  of  course  sort  of  way  join 
in  the  festivities.  For  awhile  there  is  danc- 
ing, or  cards  perhaps,  with  much  talking  and 
laughing.  But  at  an  early  hour,  before  the 
small  boys  and  girls  must  go  ofif  to  bed, 
comes  the  "Sing,"  when  all  stand  around 
the  piano  and  sing — everything,  and  lustily. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  those  songs  and  the 


Solid  comfort  for  the  tired  city  dweller. 

Before  the  Post-office  stands  the  Stock-  way  we  sang  them !    The  children  espec- 

bridge  stage,  surrounded  with  its  usual  ially,  sang  with  might  and  main,  opening 

crowdofpeoplewaitingfortheeveningmail.  their  mouths  wide  like  young  robins. 

The  two  stores  opposite  are  ablaze  with  swelling  out  their  little  chests  with  impor- 

light,  their  huge  doors  standing  invitingly  tance,  each  bent  on  out-doing  the  other, 

open.    The  park  stretches  ahead  of  you,  and  making  up  in  strength  whatever  else 

a  dim  beautiful  vista  in  the  gathering  dusk.  might  be  lacking. 
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To  one  in  search  of  the  simple  life  a 
Pittsrteld  hotel  must  prove  very  satisfac- 
tory. Here  we  meet  people  who  have 
been  coming  for  many  successive  summers. 

One  man,  a  New  York  school  teacher, 
reports  twenty-one  seasons.  Another,  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  the  state,  for  many 
years,  has  had  the  habit  of  spending  a  good 
part  of  the  year  here,  supplementing  the 
season  at  b>oth  ends,  by  coming  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  going  only  when  the 
snow  begins  to  fly. 

People  who  have  no  home  and  family 
of  their  own  awaiting  them,  find  it  espec- 
ially hard  to  leave  Pittsfield  and  its  com- 
fortable, homelike  hotel;  for  it  is  both 
comfortable  and  homelike,  furnishing  as 
it  does  all  the  most  important  accessories 
of  far  more  pretentious  houses.  Pleiisant 
rooms,  the  best  of  fare  and  service,  and 
always  agreeable  companionship,  and  the 
rates  are  more  than  reasonable,  including 
modest  livery  accommodations. 

All  this,  in  the  midst  of  an  idyllic  country. 


where  one  may  look  every  day  of  his  life 
upon  the  hills  and  breathe  the  invigorating 
air,  where  looking  and  breathing  are  a 
continual  delight — what  more  can  mortal 
man,  who  is  a  nature  lover,  ask? 

It  has  been,  and  is  still  a  dream  of  mine, 
to  see  these  northern  New  England  towns, 
these  obscure  mountain  and  valley  towns, 
where  available  farm  land  is  scarce  or  «  om 
out,  and  the  dear  old  homesteads  are 
deserted  or  falling  to  ruin  —  it  is  my  dream. 
I  say,  to  see  them  made  again  to  prosper 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  And  it  shall  be 
accomplished  by  the  thousands  of  summer 
people  who  will  Hock  here  in  the  near 
future. 

Whatever  these  towns  have  lost,  the 
grand  hills,  the  lovely  valleys  and  brooks  — 
all  the  attractions  of  nature  remain  the 
same;  nature,  eternally  young,  adorable, 
stretches  out  her  beckoning,  appealing 
hands  to  us.  Let  all  true  lovers  of  nature, 
especially  New  England's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters respond  in  loving,  loyal  allegiance. 


Pittsfield  Village  and  Wilcox  Peak.    "A  single  street  with  houses  close  together." 

The  Aiitlmr  coiiiplaiDM  i)iut  thi-  IiIIIh  iin-  r»'nlly  iiuicli  ui-iinT  than  the  camera  rejireitentt*  —  Kiktob. 
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Life  and  Work  of  the  Late  Bishop  Michaud 

or  TMC  WlftLIMOTON  OtOCKSC. 


RT,  Rev.  John  Stephen  Michaud.  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Burlington, 
died  ID  New  York  City,  Tuesday,  Dec.  22, 
of  acute  Bright' s  disease.  He  left  Burling- 
ton on  October  16,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Shea  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Plom- 
ondon,  for  a  journey  to  Lourdes,  France, 
where  he  hoped  he  might  be  heakd  by  the 
waters  of  a  miraculous  spring.  For  a  time 
he  seemed  benefitted  thereby,  then  suffered 
a  relaj>se,  and  asked  to  be  taken  home  to 
Burlington  to  die.  The  return  paaaagewas 
stormy  during  which  the  Bishop  steadily 
weakened,  and  he  passed  away  soon  after 
arrival  at  a  hospital  in  New  York. 

The  Bisbop  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  of  late  his  duties  had 
in  a  large  measure  devolved  upon  bis 
advisors  in  the  diocese. 

Bishop  Midiaud  was  a  native  of  Burling- 
ton,  of  French  and  Irish  parentage,  his 
father's  ancestors  being  residents  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  for  several  generations, 
while  those  on  his  mother's  mde  lived  in 
Ireland  from  the  days  of  the  Milesian  colo- 
nization. His  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother were  born  and  died  in  Canada,  the 
former  living  to  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years. 

Stephen  Michaud,  the  Bishop's  father, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  dio- 
cese of  Quebec,  and  was  a  fiirmer  and  a 
merchant  in  the  city  of  Burlington.  He 
married  Catherine  Rogan,  July  ri,  1814, 
and  two  children  were  born  to  them,  one 
of  whom  became  the  Buhop  of  Burlington. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  ancestry  of 
Bishop  Mirhand  were  blended  two  nation- 
alities, the  French  and  the  Irish,  the  Latin 
and  the  Celt.  Those  femiliar  with  the  per* 
sonality  and  labors  of  Bishop  Michaud  will 
be  able  to  trace  in  his  chararter  and  career, 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  union  of  two 
different  races. 

John  S.  Michaud,  son  of  Stephen  and 
Catherine  Rogan  Michaud,  waa  bom  Nov. 

24,  1S43,  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  was 
baptised  on  the  26th  dav  of  the  same  month. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  in  that  city,  where 
he  attended  its  parochial  and  commercial 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 
His  school  days,  it  would  seem,  began  at 
a  very  early  period  of  his  existence,  for  he 


had  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  often 
been  borne  to  and  from  the  schoolhouse  on 
the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  larger  boys. 
His  good  mother  was  always  a  firm  be- 
liever in  education  and  its  beneficent  influ- 
ences, and  this  may  explain  her  anxiety  to 
have  her  boy  wen  grounded  in  secular 
knowledge  from  his  very  childhood.  But 
she  was  a  woman  of  lively  faith  and  deep 
religious  convictions  as  well,  and  early 
sowed  in  her  young  son's  heart  the  good 
seeds  which  were  afterwards  to  develop  and 
produce  such  abundant  and  excellent  fruits. 

Some  years  after  the  advent  of  Burling- 
ton's first  bishop,  the  saintly  Louis  de 
Goesbriand,  a  school  had  been  opened  by 
Rev.  Father  O'Callahan.  To  this  humble 
cradle  of  learning  the  future  bishop  wa.s 
sent;  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he 
first  heard  those  mysterious  whisperings  ol 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  came  to  certain  souls 
and  which  are  recognized  and  interpreted 
by  masters  of  the  religious  life  as  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Divine  Master  to  come  and 
follow  him. 

But,  upon  die  arrival  of  the  new  bishop 
and  the  consequent  religious  revival,  those 
inspirations  lirom  on  high  took  more  defi- 
nite shape  in  the  mind  of  the  young  John 
Michaud;  he  became  altar-boy,  and  loved 
to  serve  at  the  throne  of  the  recently 
appointed  Bishop,  wondering  the  while  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  handsome  but  ascetic 
face  of  the  youthful  prelate,  that  there  coukl 
be  a  greater  man  in  the  church  than  vener- 
able Father  O'Callahan,  but  little  dreaming 
that  he  himself  was  destined  one  day  to  be- 
conu  that  greater  personage  in  the  Catholic 
church  of  his  native  state. 

Owing  to  his  father's  premature  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  29th  of  Jan.  1847,  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  took  possession  of 
him,  which  together  with  the  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  to  his  widowed  mother, 
would  not  allow  him  to  avail  himself  ol  the 
Opportunities  then  afforded  him  of  acquiring 
a  college  training,  much  as  his  heart  yearned 
to  take  the  only  sure  path  which  leads  to 
the  priesthood. 

From  the  age  of  12  to  21,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  lumber  industries  of  Burling- 
ton, filling  successively  almost  every  post 
Irom  that  of  the  small  boy  in  the  mill  to  that 
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of  the  expert  lumberman,  advancing  rap- 
idly, through  the  multiibrRi  conditioiis  of 

this  vast  business,  from  one  position  of  trust 
to  another  of  greater  r^ponsibility,  and 
niabtering  the  while  with  consummate  skill 
every  bianch  and  feature  of  the  trade  until 
he  was  promoted  to  clerical  work  in  the 
main  offices  of  Lawrence  Barnes  &  Co.  In 
the  winter  season  and  at  other  odd  times 
he  attended  special  dasses,  and  devoted 
himself  to  school  work.  As  a  result  he  was 
the  first  g:radualc  from  the  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton  Commercial  College,  established  in 
Burlington  in  the  early  sixties. 

Thus  the  sacrifice  which  he  made  for  a 
number  of  years,  whilst  he  labored  diligently 
to  requite  his  beloved  parent  in  a  measure, 
only  served  to  display,  and,  at  the  same 
time  to  develop  more  and  more  that  indom  - 
itable  courage  and  persevering  energy  and 
industry  which  have  marked  his  career  in 
after  li^,  both  as  priest  and  as  Bishop. 

The  month  of  September  1865,  however, 
brought  him  in  part  to  the  reali?:ation  of  his 
most  cherished  hopes  and  wishes.  He  went 
to  Montreal  College,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sulpicians,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  finished  his  Versification,  having  as  a 
classmate  the  present  bishop  of  Valley  field, 
province  of  Quebec.  From  here  he 
went  to  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
Mass  .  and  after  pursuing  his  studies  in 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  this  celebrated 
seat  of  learning,  graduated  with  high 
honofs,  obtaining  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
June.  1870.  The  following  fall  found  him  in 
St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  his  course  ol 
studies  for  three  years,  and  was  Anally 
elevated  to  the  holy  priesthood  on  the  7th 
day  of  June  1H73,  by  the  late  Bishop  Wad- 
hams  ol  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

These  fiicts  on  which  are  based  the  nar- 
rative of  Bishop  Michaud's  career  as  a 
clergyman  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity, 
having  been  supplied  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Delany, 
who  for  a  number  of  yean  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  Bishop  Michaud. 

Durinf^  the  early  period  of  his  priesthood 

the  late  bishop  of  Burlington  was  settled  for 
a  time  at  Newport,  Vt.,  whither  he  was 
sent  by  the  bishop  in  Sept.  1873,  taking 
chaiige  of  the  neighboring  missions  of 
Albany,  Barton  and  Lowell. 

Tpon  his  arrival  in  Newport,  Father 
Michaud  found  as  the  entire  church  prop- 
erty only  two  glass  candlesticks.  Before 
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the  following  year,  he  had  purchased  a 
piece  of  land  from  Orville  Robinson,  upon 
which  he  erected  a  beautiful  little  church 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  under  the 
tide  of  "Star  of  the  Sea."  In  rajpid 
succession,  under  his  seemingly  magical 
touch,  churches  rose  at  Albany  and  Lowell. 
In  Newport  a  cemetery  was  bought  and  a 
parochisil  residence  constructed.  At  Barton 
he  purchased  a  Protestant  meeting  house 
and  turned  it  into  a  church  for  his  littte  flodc 
in  that  village. 

It  was  during  his  pastorate  in  this  part 
of  the  state  that  the  frightful  epidemic  of 
small-pox  which  visited  the  country  at  that 
time,  made  its  greatest  ravages  in  and 
around  Newport.  Father  Michaud,  who 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  administer  to 
the  sick,  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  dread 
disease  after  having  attended  the  nineteenth 
patient  infected  with  the  plague.  But  his 
career  was  not  destined  to  end  and  after 
lingering  many  weeks  in  an  enfeebled  con- 
dition, with  great  care  he  regained  his 
health  and  strength. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
de  Goesbriand,  moved  by  Father  Michaud's 
marvellous  successes,  confided  to  his  care, 
in  addition  to  his  already  extensive  parish, 
the  missions  at  Island  Pond  on  the  east, 
at  Ely- Copper  mines  on  the  south,  Wells 
River  and  as  &r  as  Peabody  station  in  the 
direction  of  Montpelier. 

In  May,  1879,  Father  Michaud  was 
recalled  to  Burlington  to  assume  charge  of 
the  constructing  of  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage 
Asylum  on  North  avenue,  an  imposing 
structure  which  he  completed  in  iSS;^.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  charge  ol  Hennmgton 
and  North  Bennington,  in  the  absence  ol 
Father  O'Dwyer,  as  well  as  Fairfield, 
Underbill  and  Charlotte;  and  had  been 
later  appointed  pastor  of  St.  .Stephen's 
church  at  VVinooski  Falls.  Here  he  con- 
structed a  pastoral  resktence  and  purchased 
several  acres  of  land  just  back  ofthechurch 
for  fvirthcr  building  [)ur|>oses. 

Altera  much  needed  rest  spent  in  Europe, 
Father  Michaud  returned  to  receive  a  new 
appointment,  and  was  given  charge  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  at  Benning- 
ton, October  16,  1885.  Although  the 
parish  was  possessed  of  a  diurdi  edifice  at 
the  time,  it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  bishop 
and  the  people  of  Bennington  to  have  a 
new  structure  raised  to  God's  honor  and 
worship  m  thdr  progressive  town.  With 
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his  characteristic  energy  the  newly  appoint- 
ed pastor  undertook  the  task;  and,  four 
years  after  the  ground  was  broken,  in  1888, 
one  of  the  grandest  church  edifices  in  New 
England  stood  as  a  monument  to  the  faith 
and  generosity  of  the  people  of  Bennington 
and  tothe  zealandability  of  Father  Michaud. 

On  April  4,  1892,  he  was  named  coad- 
jutor bishop,  and  on  the  29lh  of  June, 
following,  his  consecration  took  place  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Burlington,  the  Most  Rev. 
J.  J.  Williams,  archbishop  of  Boston,  assist- 
ed by  Rt.  Rev.  Dennis  NI.  Bradley  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.and  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels 
of  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.,  performing  the  cer- 
emony amidst  a  large  concourse  of  prdates, 
priests  and  people. 

One  of  his  hrst  acts  alter  his  consecration 
as  bishop  was  the  incorporation  of  the 
diocese,  an  act  whereby  the  diocese  of  Bur- 
lington was  constituted  a  corporate  body 
with  power  to  legally  hold  and  adminbter 
all  Catholic  chiutrh  property  within  the 
state  of  Vermont,  and  whose  far  reaching 
advantages,  even  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  can  be  fully  understood  only  by 
diose  intimately  acquainted  with  the  eccle- 
siastical af&irs  of  the  diocese. 

Among  the  churches  which  have  been 
built  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  Bishop  Mi(  haud  are  those  of  St.  Cath- 
erine's, at  Shelburne,  St.  Anthony's  in  Bur- 
lington, and  the  Holy  Family,  at  Essex 
Junction,  where  a  parish  house  was  also 
purchased. 

In  St  Johnsbury,  where  a  new  parish 
was  formed  to  indude  the  English-spt^aking 
Catholics,  a  substantial  brick  church  and 
house  have  be<'n  erected;  at  Barton,  at 
Richford  and  at  Poultney  imposing  church 
buildings  have  likewise  been  constructed: 
the  beautiful  marble  structure  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  cluirch  nt  Rutland  has  been  raised, 
and  another  of  the  same  material  is  being 
built  at  Middlebury;  while  Montpelier  is  in 
possession  of  a  magnificent  granite  edifice. 

Bishop  Michaud  conij^leted  the  Cath- 
edral, raising  the  main  tower  to  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  at  the  top 
of  which  has  been  placed  a  beautiful  statue 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  bronze, 
of  heroic  dimensions.  He  has  also  built  a 
mortuary  chapel ;  behind  the  altar  of  which 
repose  the  remains  of  the  late  Bishop 
de  Goesbriand,  and  a  crypt  for  the  altar  of 
the  sacred  relic  of  the  chains  of  St.  Peter. 
He,  moreover,  completed  plans  for  the  con- 


struction of  a  hospital  in  Burlington  on  the 
site  of  the  old  St.  Joseph's  College,  whici 
has  been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  hos- 
pital will  be  an  annex  to  the  Fanny  Allen 
hospital,  which  the  bishop  founded  ten  years 
ago. 

A  new  church  and  parish  house  have 
been  erected  at  Keeler's  Bay,  Grand  Isle, 
a  parsonage  at  Alburgh,  another  at  Fair 
Haven,  one  at  Bristol,  one  at  Bellow^ 
Falls,  one  at  Ludlow,  one  at  Pittsford,  and 
still  another  at  Castleton.  Parishes  have 
been  formed  at  Pittsford,  at  Bri^l,  at 
Keeler's  Bay,  at  Barton,  at  Woodstock,  at 
Springfield,  at  Fssex  Junction,  at  Richford, 
at  Bennington,  and  at  Shoreham;  a  new 
house  and  church  built  in  Manches^,  a 
new  church  at  Pownal,  a  church  and  bouse 
at  Woodstock,  Arlington  church  enlarged 
and  beautified,  a  parochial  residence  at 
Windsor,  a  church  at  Hard  wick,  a  cfaunji 
and  house  at  GraniteviUe,  a  church  and 
house  at  Readsboro,  a  large  brick  church 
and  house  at  White  River  Junction,  also  a 
fine  brick  diureh  at  Lyndonville  widi  a 
town  clock,  a  new  church  hiuI  house  at 
Milton,  an  elegant  brick  church  at  Under 
hill,  a  new  residence  at  Fairiield  and  also 
a  fine  house  for  the  priest  at  ^rton. 

Apart  from  thb,  however,  his  concern 
for  the  promotion  of  education  in  his  d;o 
cese  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  numer- 
ous schools  and  institutions  of  learning  have 
been  constantly  established  in  Burlington  or 
elsewhere.  In  St.  Joseph's  parish,  Burling- 
ton, a  new  school  building  and  residence 
for  {he  ladies  teaching  in  said  schools,  have 
been  built.  In  the  French  parish  at  Ben* 
nington  a  parochial  residence  and  school 
have  been  erected;  at  St.  Albans  in  St 
Mary's  Parish  similar  provisions  on  a  grantl 
scale  have  been  made,  while  in  the  mm 
city,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  th. 
Holy  Angels,  a  convent  with  large  school- 
rooms attached  has  been  built ;  at  Bennii^- 
ton  a  magnificent  school  building  and  a 
convent  have  likewise  been  erectetl  for  St 
Francis  de  Sales  |)arish.  In  addition  ic  i 
the  fine  Parish  house  built  in  the  city  «  I 
Barre.  a  house  for  the  Sisters  of  Merc>  and 
for  educational  purposes  has  been  latdv  , 
purchased,  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rutland  ha* 
doubled  its  school  lacilities,  having  one  01 
the  best  schools  in  the  state.  A  house  for 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  for  educatknal 
purposes  is  also  a  part  of  the  church  prop- 
erty at  White  River  Junction. 
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Another  important  undertaking  was  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  site  and  building  for 
an  industrial  school  for  boys.  This  insti- 
tution is  located  at  Winooski  Park,  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  Oblate  Fathers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  who  have,  in  connection 
with  it,  a  novitiate  for  aspirants  to  their 
congregation;  also  a  hospital  at  St.  Johns- 
bury  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence. 

Throughout  his  entire  career  Bishop 
Michaud  was  a  tireless  worker,  and  scores 
of  churches,  schools  and  charitable  institu- 
tions which  had  their  inception  in  him,  or 
in  a  large  degree,  owe  their  founding  and 
firm  establishment  to  his  efforts,  stand  as 
monuments  to  his  zealous  interest  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  his  sincere  love  for 
Christian  education  and  suffering  humanity. 


Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
from  various  parts  of  New  England,  and 


from  New  \'ork  and  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  were  participants  in  the 
services  and  ceremonies  surrounding  the 
burial  of  the  remains  of  Bishop  Michaud. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  the  headquarters  ol 
the  Burlington  diocese,  was  the  scene  of  a 
larger  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the 
mass  being  celebrated  there  with  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  D.  Beaven,  bishop  of  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  diocese,  as  the  celebrant.  In 
the  crypt  of  St.  Mary's  cathedral  the 
remains  of  Rt.  Rev.  De  Goesbriand,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Burlington  diocese,  will 
no  longer  rest  alcne,  the  bones  of  Bishop 
Michaud  being  assigned  to  the  place  set 
apart  for  the  second  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  M.  Cloarec  of  the 
Burlington  diocese,  assisted  Bishop  Beaven 
as  the  officiating  prelate  at  the  mass.  The 
other  mass  offices  were  filled  by  priests 
who  held  charges  under  the  late  bishop. 


New  Master  of  State  (irange. 


aEMENT  F.  SMITH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  at 
Burlington  December  9,  Clement  F.  Smith, 
a  resident  of  Morrisville  and  a  progressive 
farmer,  was  elected  Master  of  the  State 
organization. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  .State  Grange  for  many  years 


and  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Lamoille  Grange  at  Morrisville 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  has  never  missed  a 
meeting  since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
order. 

Mr.  Smith  was  President  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  for  two  terms,  during 
which  time  he  introduced  the  banquet  fea- 
ture which  has  since  been  a  strong  attraction 
of  the  annual  meeting.  He  has  missed 
only  one  annual  meeting  of  that  society  in 
more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Mr,  Smith  represented  Morristown  in 
the  Legislature  of  1894,  served  on  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  and  was  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  on  tuberculosis,  on 
which  committee  he  performed  valuable 
services.  His  success  as  a  farmer  is  well- 
known  in  Vermont.  His  dairy  of  thor- 
oughbred Jerseys  is  probably  the  largest 
in  Lamoille  County. 

The  Vermont  State  Grange  is  prospering. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  twenty-three 
granges  during  the  past  year,  under  the 
efticient  management  of  the  retiring  State 
Master  Geo.  W.   Pierce  of  Bratdeboro. 

There  are  178  granges  in  all,  and  with 
the  increase  in  membership  of  3,000,  there 
is  now  a  total  membership  of  16, 200.  Two 
new  Pomona  granges  have  been  organized, 
the  total  membership  being  4,653.  The 
order  hasattained  such  proportions  that  only 
two  or  three  cities  in  the  State  have  accom- 
modations ample  for  the  annual  meeting. 
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THE  FIRST  nORIfING  OUT. 

My  First  Buck. 

BY  LLOYD  G.  STETSON. 


Pliolo.  by  F.  W.  Coot 


TIS  a  cold  frosty  morning  in  late  Octo- 
ber, in  your  bed  so  invitingly  warm 
you  lie,  dreaming  of  antlers,  lo  points,  12 
points,  14  points,  and — but  hark!  The  shrill 
tattoo  of  the  clock  alarm  speaks  as  it  never 
spoke  before.  1-ong  ere  it  stops  your 
stockings  are  on,  no  matter  if  one  be  wrong 
side  out,  the  other  bottom  side  up,  you 
dress  in  time  that  would  put  to  shame  a 
star  fireman,  snatch  the  milk  pails  from  the 
rack,  and  hie  lo  the  stable,  (let  up  Mollie  ! 
( iet  up  Clover  !  VV^ake  up  I  Wake  up  ! 
Wake  up ! 

No  it  isn't  the  4th.  it's  open  season  in  old 
Vermont.  A  few  bundles  of  corn-fodder, 
a  few  locks  of  hay  thrown  here  and  there 
and  before  they  are  milked  half  dry  you 
hustle  them  into  the  yard,  a  bewildered 
disgusted  herd,  and  with  a  "Good-bye,  I'll 
see  you  later."  you  snatch  a  measure  of 
corn  from  the  granary,  throw  it  into  the 
hen-house,  measure  and  all,  slam  the  door 
and  proceed  to  spread  this  midnight  alarm 
among  the  horses  and  pigs.  What !  Don't 
you?  Well,  that  is  the  way  Pa  and  I  did 
on  the  first  morning  out,  and  before  eight 
o'clock  I  had  downed  mv  first  buck. 


May  I  tell  you  how  it  came  about? 

In  Pomfret  we  have  what  is  known  as 
"Bunker  Hill,"  a  high  point  of  land  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  its  early  settlement  by 
five  or  six  families  who  came  direct  from 
the  batde  of  Bunker  Hill,  one  of  these  being 
the  family  of  Capt,  John  De.xter,  who  win- 
tered with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Connecticut  volunteers 
to  answer  to  the  Lexington  alarms  and 
march  to  the  relief  of  Boston,  ser\'ing  four 
years  in  the  Continental  army.  The  re- 
mains of  this  old  patriot  of  the  rcvolutioo 
are  resting  in  the  old  Bunker  Hill  cemeter). 
and  a  movement  headed  by  two  philan 
thropic  gentlemen,  relatives  of  the  deceased 
soldier,  is  well  under  way  to  place  a  suitable 
monument  or  perhaps,  bronze  statue  in 
place  of  the  old  tomb- stone  now  marking 
the  grave. 

A  little  east  of  the  cemetery  and  in  full 
view  of  White  River  Junction,  stands  the 
deserted  old  homestead  of  "Capt  John, 
built  upon  the  site  of  his  first  log- cabin,  and 
having  wandered  quite  far  from  home, 
striking  the  trail  of  two  deer,  I  followed 
them  toward  the  old  Dexter  orchard. 
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Fortune  had  feivored  the  hunter  during 
the  night  with  a  snow^  of  two  inches  and 
I  soon  espied,  quite  far  away,  my  quarry. 
Focusing  my  field  glass  upon  them  I  readily 
made  out  two  tine  bucks  sporting  in  the 
morning  sunlight  and  gamboling  among  the 
snoW'flecked  raspberry  bushes. 

Stealthily  following  the  line  of  an  old 
fence,  I  had  covered  about  half  the  distance 
when  glancing  back  upon  a  hill  behind  me 
I  discovered  two  other  honters  energetically 
making  sii^ns  to  me  to  sit  or  He  down. 

I  had  no  sooner  complied,  to  please  them 
for  the  moment,  then  I  discovered  their 
object.  A  trick  indeed,  to  play  upon  a  boy, 
for  they  immediately  started  on  a  run  to 
round  the  big  hill  and  cvit  off  the  deer  from 
the  orchard  towards  which  they  were  evi- 
dently making. 

Saying  something  to  myself  perhaps  not 
complimentary  to  these  hunters  who  almost 
immediately  disappeared  from  sight,  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  and  douUed  up  dehill, 
soon  coming  within  good  rifle  sliot<rf  my 
l^ame,  for  such  I  felt  a  full  right  tc  consider 
It,  and  once  more  bringing  my  glass  to  bear 
upon  them  I  selected  the  one  with  the  fin- 
est antlers  and  let  fly  at,  and  downed  him. 

Soon  the  two  surprised  nnd  chagrine<l 
hunters  came  up,  and  joined  a  moment  later 
by  others,  all  were  soon  opening  up  a 
raiding  fusilade  in  the  woods  below,  and 
when  the  other  buck  had  been  secured  all 
hands  claimed  him,  but  it  was  finally  and 
amicably  settled  that  James  Reed  could 
hang  up  his  rifle  till  next  deer  season. 

I  downed  my  buck  within  easy  stone 
throw  of  the  old  abandoned  ' '  Bunker  Hill ' ' 
school  -  house,  and  I  often  find  myself  won- 
dering what  the  school  boys  of  those  old 
old  settlers  who  used  those  ancient  and 
crude  flint-locks  would  say,  if  I  could  hand 
them  my  trusty  Winchester  repeater  for 
inspection. 


ENERGETIC  COUNTY  WORK, 

THAT  people  in  Windsor  Couiit\  arr  not 
indifferent  to  wholeaonie  effort  tu  interest 
them  broadly  religiouilj is  evinced  by  packed 
houMs  at  the  Sunday  aftennMm  mcettn|!t  held  in  vari- 
otis  villaffet  under  direction  of  the  Windwr  County 
V  NT.  C.  A  Committee.  Able  speakeri  and  a 
quartette  from  neighboring  Dartmouth  College 
aceoro|Nuiy  County  Secretary  A.  C.  Hur<i  on  these 
occasions,  to  which  every  man  in  town  is  invited  by 
letter.  Dccitietilv  beneficial  retuhs  must  follow. 
After  a  remit  nii-etinp  a  man  said  "That  service 
was  worth  a  hundred  dollars  to  this  village." 


The  Windsor  County  Association  is  one  of  4? 
county  assoctatioitt  in  this  country.  EataUished  a 
little  over  two  ycax^  without  buildingi  or  a  public 
office,  it  has  nnde  mariced  advances.  The  Com- 
mittee of  fifteen  in  charge  of  the  work  arc  not  fipiire- 
heads,  they  give  with  some  300  other  contributors 
to  tiir  work  and  they  DO.  Committee  meetings, 
are  frequent  and  earnest.  The  Committee  is  not 
yet  able  financially  to  extend  its  work  to  all  thO' 
county  luif  is  proceeding  systematically  and  impar- 
tially in  its  effort  to  organize  and  interest  young 
men.  12,000  was  disbursed  in  conducting  the  wane, 
of  the  past  year. 

The  Committee  stands  solidly  behind  its  Secre- 
tary, a  youn^  tiian  trainrJ  in  this  \\ark,  who  travels 
over  the  county,  orfjanizcs  groups  of  boys  and  metv 
for  various  activities  and  gives  permanent  supervision 
of  all  work  umicrtakcn.  The  Associations  in  dif- 
ferent vilkigc-.s  arc  doing  many  things:  there  are 
Bible  classes,  classes  in  making  relief  maps  of  coun- 
tries studied,  religious  meetings,  glee  clubs,  ma^uine 
clubs;  there  are  debates  on  vital  (questions,  in  and 
between  different  associations,  in  which  actniairitancr 
is  extended  and  niuch  creditable  material  developed, 
there  are  informal  talks  and  lectures,  mock  trials, 
etc.  Basket  ball  and  tennis  receive  attention  from 
groups  of  members. 

Four  annual  events  in  the  county  work  are  of 
general  interest.  A  summer  camp  of  expansive 
proportions  is  maintained  for  two  weeks  at  Fairlee 
Lake;  a  county  athletic  meet  is  held  in  Junej  rest 
and  hos|>ital  tents  and  attendants  are  provided  at  the 
State  Fair,  held  in  the  county;  .tdiI  a  rminty  con- 
ference and  banquet,  with  after-dinner  speeches  by 
men  of  national  prominence  completes  the  ycar*a 
worlc 

The  athletic  meet  "of  1909  at  Woodstock  was  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  its  kind  f  ver  held  in 
North  Atncrira.  The  Committee  is  setting  a  pace 
for  clean  athletics. 

The  Windsor  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  ability.  Men  are  in- 
terested in  the  work,  wlio  it  is  known,  do  things. 
Members  of  the  Cummiltec  arc  addressing  the 
county  associations  this  winter  on  these  simject* 
with  which  each  is  by  contact  familiar. 

Dr.  P.  T.  Kiilder,  Chairman,  gives  talks  on 
Health  and  Medicine. 

Hon.  George  Aitken,  Treasurer,  ^ves  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  his  recent  trip  i n  the  wuds  of  Africa. 

Mr  H.  r.  (rale,  the  Dcrk,  has  an  address  upo« 
the  railwas  mail  service. 

Mr.  Wallace  N.  Batchelder,  Vice  Chairman,  gives 
chapters  from  his  experience  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  J.  G.  nndrrwooJ  has  a  tine  lecture  with 
specimetis,  "  Insects  ajid  insect  Enemies." 

Mr.  R.  L.  I ngal Is  gives  a  talk  Upon  the  merits  of 
Industrial  Training. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Brooks  spcdu  upon  "Corporations." 

Mr  P..  j.  Hewitt,  describes  the  transactions  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

These  talks  are  free. 

Help  liberally  the  V.  M.  C.  A ,  whether  in 
Windsor  County  or  your  county.  It  is  Aomg  de- 
serving: \M)rk  among  men.  Tt  sjircadiiivr  prai  tii  al 
Chri.stianity.  In  the  words  of  President  Kuusevcit 
the  "Young  Mcn*s  Christian  Association  is  mixinip 
religion  with  common  sense.*' 
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Snovvsdalc  Letter. 

Snowsdale,  Vermont. 

y  Dbar  Citv  On  sin: 
*•  *  You  may  wrap  the  folds  of  your 

nantle  about  you  for  I  bring  vou  a  breath  of 
rosty  air  from  the  snow  emits  of  Vermont, 
ust  a  wUflTwill  do  you  no  harm;  indeed  I  hope 
he  tilOUffht  C^our  sparkling  frost-work,  snow 
ovcmdnilts.  ice  bound  streams,  tingling  cheeks 
ndfifl|;en,  in  this  crisp  winter  air,  may  bring 
ou  a  tinge  of  the  glow  and  pleasure  of  an  ideal 
/inter  morning 

C.iti  you  not  almost  hear  the  creak in;^  n(  the 
leigh  on  the  snow  path,  and  catch  the  jingle 
•f  many  distant  bells?  See  this  sleighing  party 
jst  passing  my  window!  Indeed  'twere  hard 
3  tell  which  has  greater  pleasure,  the  gay  and 
right  eyed  young  people  or  Ibose  prancing, 
lashing  horses. 

Everywhere  whiteneis,  piled  high  and  crushed 
ogether!  Gazing  upon  so  much  purity  fills 
ine's  soul  with  loathing  for  even  a  sugj^eslion 
f  foulness,  W'e  lonj;  for  spotlessness  always 
•ke  this  lavished  all  about  us.  It  seems  sacrilege 
or  that  big  smoking  locomotive  to  scatter  so 
lany  atoms  of  blackness  as  it  makes  its  way 
lowly  along  the  rails  through  the  riven  fields, 
'he  sight  of  it,  and  knowledge  of  those  gone 
lefore,  and  more  yet  to  follow,  causes  one's 
nind  to  revert  to  the  Vermont  of  story,  some 
tories,  where  no  locomotive  ever  entered  the 
tate  except  at  the  extreme  edges,  and  at  infre- 
luent  intervals,  these  occasions  being  red  letter 
lays  in  the  life  of  each  native  who  chanced  to 
«  in  the  border  town,  and  feasted  his  eyes 
ipon  the  means  of  modern  travel. 

From  these  writers  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
be  inhabitants  of  a  lar|[e  part  of  the  ntnl 
ections  of  Vermont  live  m  any  hcMuet  in  iSm 
lost  primitive  manner,  snow  covered  to  the 
aves.  in  winter,  and  only  find  their  way  out  to 
ae  world  again  when  spring  sunshine  thaws  the 
now  from  their  threstioios!  Then  is  under- 
ilcen  a  trip  to  the  nearest  post- office,  four 
liles,  or  more  probably  if  the  author  has  been 
n  the  ground,  eight  miles  distant,  and  mail  ol 
iree  months  accumulation  is  brought  home  to 
loat  over  by  the  open  fire  and  the  burning 
ine  knots,  aided  by  two  tallow  dips.  Ah  yes, 
ly  cousin,  primitive  indeed  is  life  in  old  Ver- 
lont  as  depicted  by  some  story  writers. 

But  eighteen  inches  of  snow  will  hardly  reach 
ie  eaves  of  a  slory  and  half  farm  house,  and 
ie  lo^j  houses  were  all  burned  by  Indians  in  the 
ijihteenth  century;  and  a  six  horse  team  with  a 
now  roller  of  many  hund'i  d  pounds  weip^ht 
'ill  make  even  a  Vermont  road  passable,  with- 
utmuch  delay.  The  Rural  Letter  Carrier,  bless 
igs  on  his  cneerful,  ruddy  rountenanee,  finds 

(jnite  possible  to  leave  the  latest  mail  at  one  s 
oor  even  in  a  snow  storm.  There  are  some 
ubiishers  who  send  their  valuable  publications 
ven  into  rural  Vermont  to  the  farmers*  homes, 
"he  greater  daily  papers  fnid  a  [>lLirp  at  my 
usband's  reading  table  at  the  same  time  the 
ity  husband  scans  his  on  the  homeward  bound 
ar,  or  finds  it  by  his  place  at  dinner.  It  is  the 
ame  paper  and  serves  the  same  purposes. 
iTith  it  every  John  of  them  evades  a  shot  now 


and  then,  and  fires  oneoccaaionally  from  behind 
its  protecting  pages. 
Yes,  yes,  the  world  has  progressed  even  in 

Vermont  and  should  you  find  it  convenient  to 
visit  me  during  these  winter  days  1  will  promise 
you  ronilort  in  our  furnace  warmed  house,  and 
connection  with  the  world  at  large  by  means 
of  our  long  distance  telephone.  Yon  shall  re- 
ceive notice  each  day  of  weather  forecast,  in 
time  to  escape  being  buried  in  snow,  if  you 
wish.  Come,  I  beg  of  you,  and  study  life  here 
as  it  really  is,  and  t>eoome  the  author  of  true 
country  lilein  Vermont  In  the  twentieth  century. 

AITectionatdy  your  cousin, 

MiNA  Maix:ott. 


My  Feathered  TViends. 

Br  ALICE  l>HILLIPS  MILLER. 

IN  front  of  our  sitting  room  windows  are  two 
fir  balsam  trees,  and  in  each  tree  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground  is  a  shelf,  where  the 
table  is  set,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  for 
our  feathered  friends. 

Just  as  soon  in  the  fall  as  it  begins  to  be  cool 
and  we  feel  that  the  birds  are  hungry,  we  put 
food  out  for  them  in  the  shape  of  corn  cake, 
warm  rolls,  suet,  and  hang  bones,  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  piazza. 

Soon  the  chickadees,  nuthatches,  downy  and 
hairy  wood-peckers  begin  to  come  and  thb 
winter  there  has  been  one  little  brown  creq|>er 
with  them. 

They  are  very  funny  about  their  table  man* 
ners, — no  two  birds  can  eat  at  the  same  time — 
and  they  all  stand  back  for  Mr.  Hairy  Wood- 

perkcr.  If  the  food  is  not  put  nut  soon  enough 
in  the  morning  or  they  have  eaten  it  all  up  and 
they  wish  lor  theirsupper.  they  will  soon  let  you 
know  what  th^  want.  The  chidcadees  seem 
Co  be  the  spokesmen,  and  will  fly  about  the 
window,  calling  "chick-a-dee  dee-dee"  in  such  a 
tone  of  voice  that  one  can't  help  knowing  what 
is  wanted.  We  have  had  them  fly  into  our  faces 
wtien  we  have  been  coming  into  the  house,  and 
they  wouUi  light  on  the  edge  of  the  dish  when 
we  were  taking  their  food  out  to  iheni  I  have 
stiK>d  by  one  of  the  trees  many  a  time  with  my 
hand  out  flat  against  the  tree,  with  somecmrobs 
in  it,  and  had  a  little  nuthatch  come  creeping, 
creeping,  slowly  down  the  tree  to  my  hand  and 
take  the  crumbs  from  me. 

For  two  or  three  years  we  had  one  funny  little 
nuthatch  who  came  to  us.  She  was  all  faded 
out  and  looked  rough  and  uncared  for,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  ruler  among  the  rest.  She  was 
a  little  scold,  and  would  not  let  one  of  the  other 
birds  have  a  thing  to  eat  until  she  was  all 
through. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  watch  the  smaller  birds 
after  the  blue-jays  learn  <jf  their  table.  W'e 
have  put  fresh  food  out,  and  then  sat  and 
watched  the  birds  eat.  The  jays  will  come  and 
fill  their  long  beaks  just  as  full  as  they  possibly 
ran,  and  then  flyaway  with  all  they  cancarry.  In 
the  meantime  the  little  chickadees  and  nut- 
liati  hes  have  been  sitting  in  the  branches, 
watching  this  operation,  lust  as  soon  as  the 
blue-jay?  fly  oif.  down  win  come  the  smaller 
birds  and  work  jnst  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  cany 
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the  birds.  If  by  chance  any  steam  or  frost  gets 
on  the  window,  he  will  stand  up  and  try  to 
scratch  it  off  with  his  fore-paws.  We  call  it  that 
"Little  Billee"  is  studying  Natural  History. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  song  sparrow, 
or  commonly  called  ground  bird  arrives,  also 
blue-birds  and  robins.    Within  three  feet  of  one 
of  the  windows  is  a  syringa  bush,  around  whicfa 
was  a  pile  of  snow,  last  winter,  which  had  bees  | 
shoveled  off  the  house.    I  had  them  scatter  a 
lot  of  grass  seed  on  the  snow  bank  and  about 
the  bush,  then  I  sat  down  to  wait  for  my  little  i 
friends.    Pretty  soon  there  were  song  sparrows.  ' 
juncos,  chickadees,  and  one  tree  sparrow  all  ' 
over  the  bank  of  snow,  eating  away  like  a  brood 
of  chickens.    I  should  say  tnere  were  as  many 
as  twenty-five  in  all,  and  they  did  look  soprett}-. 
After  awhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Bluebird  came,  i 
Mister  was  not  very  hungry,  so  only  stayed  a  ' 
few  minutes,  then  new  on  a  branch  of  a  maple 
tree  where  I  had  a  fine  chance  to  study  him. 
The  little  wife  ate  quite  a  supper,  then  new  to 
the  tree  where  he  was,  and  they  soon  flew  off 
together. 

In  a  little  while  a  pha-be  came,  sat  on  the 
bush,  looked  things  over  and  left  me.    Unfor-  I 
tunately  there  was  nothing  there  she  could  eat  | 


GOVERNOR  GEORGE  H.  PROUTY  AND  LIEUT.  GOVERNOR  JOHN  A.  MEAD. 

Governor  Prouty,  at  the  wheel,  resides  in  Newport,  where  he  has  extensive  lumber  manufac- 
turing mills.  Dr.  NIead  is  president  of  the  Howe  Scale  works  and  has  other  Rutland  interests.  | 
We  stand  behind  these  gentlemen  in  one  thing:  both  favor  industrial  education.  They  know,  as  I 
manufacturers,  the  loss  in  making  finished  workmen  from  crude  material  come  of  age.  I^oss  to 
the  firm,  to  the  man  and  to  the  country.  It  should  not  be  necessary,  as  Gov.  Prouty  has  said,  to 
send  a  boy  to  the  reform  school  to  make  him  useful,  or  to  admit  with  Dr.  Mead,  that  other  nations 
bid  fair  to  outdo  us  industrially.  Vermonters  generally  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  change 
is  needed  in  our  educational  methods.  You  will  find  unanimity  in  this  in  even  the  smallest 
gatherings  of  our  people.  Then  why  don't  we  get  it?  Vermonters  are  conservative.  Practical 
education  is  coming,  but  we  must  wait. 


away  all  they  possibly  can  until  the  blue-jays 
return  for  another  load.  I  was  much  amused 
on  looking  out  of  my  chamber  window  the  other 
morning  to  see  sticking  to  the  rough  bark  of  a 
maple  tree,  some  of  the  food  which  the  chicka- 
dees had  carried  away  and  hid  from  the  jays. 

For  all  the  blue-jays  torment  the  smaller 
birds,  I  can't  help  admiring  them,  and  will  rush 
to  the  window  anytime  to  look  at  them,  they 
are  so  handsome,  and  have  such  a  bright  intel- 
ligent look.  I  shall  never  forget  looking  out  into 
one  of  the  balsam  trees  one  morning  after  a 
heavy  snow  storm.  Here  was  this  evergreen 
tree  loaded  down  with  snow,  the  sun  shining 
bright  across  it,  making  it  look  like  a  tree  in 
Fairyland,  and  hopping  about  among  the 
branches,  covered  with  the  snow  and  sunlight, 
were  five  blue-jays,  as  happy  and  contented  as 
possible.  They  had  come  to  get  their  breakfast 
from  their  table. 

We  have  a  funny  old  black  bobtailed  cat, 
called  "Little  Billee,"  who  has  been  disciplined 
so  severely  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
look  at  the  birds  only  in  the  most  disinterested 
way.  "  Little  Billee"  will  sit  on  the  window  sill 
hour  after  hour  through  the  winter  days,  with 
such  a  sleepy  expression  on  his  face  and  watch 
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Another  Year  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  Vermont* 


•Y  RALPH  C.  JENKINS. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  FAIR  HAVEN,  VT. 


THE  Twenty-third  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Vermont  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
was  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Fair  Haven,  beginning  Monday  evening  October 
]  2,  and  continuing  through  Wednesday  evening, 
October  14:  a  convention  which  marks  another 
milestone  in  the  steadily  onward  march  ol 
Christian  Endeavor  in  our  slate.  Delegates 
from  a  greater  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
V'ermont  met  together  for  conference  and  to 
listen  to  speeches  by  some  of  the  most  able 


pulpit  orators  in  Vermont,  Nfassachusetts,  and 
New  York. 

The  devotional  exercises  at  the  opening  ot 
each  session  were  led  by  Rev.  C.  C.  St.  Clair  ol 
Morrisville,  whose  personal  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion was  an  inspiration  to  every  endeavorer. 

After  the  devotional  exercises,  the  first  session 
began  Monday  evening  with  the  President's 
survey  of  the  field  by  Rev.  Frank  R.  Morris  ot 
Hennin^ton,  who  spoke  on  the  advancement  of 
the  Chnstian  Endeavor  movement  and  the  work 
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of  tfie  Fndeavorers  in  our  state.  His  address 
was  followed  by  a  short  musical  program,  after 
which  Rev.  John  M.  Thomas,  the  new  President 
of  Middlebury  Colleice.  gave  a  fine  address, 
usingas  his  subject  "Education  and  Service.*' 
Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  the  advancement  of  our  state  was 
work;  good  honest  work;  work  done  according 
to  kfiowledire  and  impired  by  the  fear  of  God. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells, 
the  editfuial  secretary  of  the  United  society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  addressed  the  convention, 
usiag  four  ha  text  his  own  body  and  showing 
what  Chrfotkn  endeavor  was  doing:  for  him 
physically,  intellectually  and  spiritually.  Other 
speakers  at  the  later  sessions  were  Rev.  Hermon 
S.  Pinkham,  the  j^stor  of  the  First  Reform 
Church  at  SomerviU^  Mass.,  who  in  his  address 
"Plowing  in  the  Cold,"  showed  that  the  men 
who  reap  the  harvest  are  the  men  who  sow; 
Rev.  Jas.  S.  Kittell,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Church  at  Albany,  New  York,  who  spoke 
on  the  investment  of  life;  and  VV.  P.  Jackson, 
of  St.  Albans,  who  gave  a  fine  address  relating 
to  the  Christian  Kiuleavm  movemt-nt 

Normal  training  classes  in  home  and  foreien 
missions  and  also  in  Junior  work  were  hSd 


during  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

These  classes  were  designed  to  instruct  local 
society  workers  in  the  subjects  of  missions  .itul 
junior  methods  and  to  increase  the  interest  along 
those  lines. 

ConffTt'Tires  were  held  on  committee  work, 
state  and  local  union  officers  and  local  society 
problems,  adi  irdiiig  a  ilisi  ussion  of  problems 
which  arise  in  all  branches  of  Christian  Endeavor 
work  and  plans  for  thdr  solution. 

The  report  of  the  secretary.  Grace  M.  Young 
of  Fair  Haven  showed  a  total  of  208  societies  in 
the  union,  representing  6.o<:)o  members  and  31 

1'unior  societies  representing  i3oomembers  mak- 
ng  a  gain  in  membership  of  587  from  last  year. 


The  treasurer.  .Mr.  Jay  G.  Underwood  a 
Hartland,  reported  a  balance  of  ^i8ot.i8  in  Ifae 
treasury  with  bills  paid. 

A  bMntiAil  service  was  held  Tuesday  whoi 

the  banners  and  recc^nition  certificntes  were 
given  to  the  societies  having  the  highest  aver-^gc 
m  certain  lines. 

At  the  dose  of  the  evening  session  Tuesday 
a  reception  was  given  by  the  people  of  Fas- 
Haven.  I^ight  refreshments  were  ser\'ed  and 
many  uieasant  and  lasting  acquaintances  were 
formea. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  sessioo  these 
officers  for  the  following  year  were  elected: 

President,  Rev.  Benjamin  .Swift  of  Woodstock 
Vice  President,  Rev.  C.  C.  St.  Clair  of  MorrL>- 
villc;  Secretary,  Miss  Grace  M.  Young  ct  rair 
Haven;  Treasurer,  Jay  G.  Underwood  of  Han- 
land;  auditor.  Earl  M.  Lewis  of  Barre:  Junkr 
Supt  .  Miss  Flora  M.  Winch  of  Mclndoes  FalL< 
It  was  voted  to  pay  Grace  M.  Young  $1253.  ycir 
for  her  services  as  field  secretary. 

The  exhibit  prepared  by  Rev.  Silas  P.  Perrip 
of  Richford,  illustrating  the  Young  People's  for- 
ward movement,  displayet!  at  the  Swanti>n  con- 
vention last  vear  was  on  display  this  year. 

Tlie  people  of  Fair  Haven  entertained  the 
delegates  most  cordially  and  gave  them  their 
warmest  hospitality.  Lodging  and  breakfasts 
were  furnished  at  the  honies  of  the  F"air  Havtr 
people.  Meals  were  served  at  the  Bstfm. 
Church  at  twenty^five  cents  each. 

President  Frank  R.  Morris  closed  the  con- 
vention Wednesday  evening  with  an  inspirin^e 
address  and  gave  to  the  people  of  Kair  Haves 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Vermont  the  trae 
impression  that  Christian  Endeavor  means  sotr.t 
thing  to  them;  that  it  is  steadily  advancing  anJ 
that  it  is  one  ot  the  greatest  powers  to  iram  the 
young  to  Christian  activity  and  to  Cbristiao 
atizensMp  that  the  world  has  seen. 


The  Aldrich  Public  Library 


AT  MRRC. 


BARRE  seems  to  have  a  facility  in  getting 
good  public  buildings.  From  many  view- 
points she  is  very  striking,  architecturally. 
One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  city  is  tht- 
Aldrich  Public  Library,  erected  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  late  Leonard  f  rost  .Alilrich,  one  of 
Barre's  best  known  citizens.  The  building  was 
dedicated  Sept.  22,  with  exercises  at  the  Opera 
House,  at  which  Judge  W'enciell  1'  Stattorcl  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  native  of  Barre.  was  speaker  of  the  day. 
Senator  Dillingham  also  made  brief  remarks. 
A  soloist,  a  (juartette  and  an  orchestra  supplied 
music.  .After  the  exercises  the  new  building 
was  open  for  inspection. 

The  Library  stands  at  the  juncture  of  Wash- 
ington and  F!ni  streets,  farinir  U'ashington  and 
the  park,  one  oi  the  most  commanding  positions 
in  the  city.  It  is  directly  across  Him  street 
from  the  bank  buildins  where  the  donor  spent 
SO  many  yeare  of  hb  life.  The  site  was  the 
contribution  of  the  dty  o(  Barre  toward  the 
library  project. 


Our  illustration,  from  a  photograph  by  C.  H. 

Kendrick  &  Co.,  shows  well  the  architecture 
harmony  of  the  structure.    The  building  is  t«x 
stories  in  height,  of  grey  pressed  brick,  vut: 
adornments  of  Barre  granite.    The  entrance  ^ 
a  handsome  Mt  of  architecture  in  which  granite 
is  shown  to  advantage.    A  larj^e  Connthia" 
column  stands  at  either  side  ot  the  doorway 
polished  and  furbished.    The  columns  suppoii 
a  lintel  of  granite,  above  which  sets  a  delicate 
granite  carving,  symbolic  of  "The  Passing  ot 
the  Torch  of  Learning,"  a  design  pmiliarh 
appropriate  to  the  building. 

On  entering  the  building  one  steps  into  a  ve> 
tibule,  the  immediate  approaches  from  which 
on  either  side  are  to  the  basement,  which  b 
fitted  to  the  various  needs  required  of  it.  Tb-. 
ascent  of  a  few  steps  leads  either  directly  into  the 
main  room  of  the  library  or  on  either  side  to  thr 
second  story  by  winding  stairways.  Tl.is  secotid 
floor  is  so  arranged  that  flexible  doors  make  it 
possible  to  throw  into  one  room  the  whole  spacv 
except  for  a  reference  room  and  the  trustee? 
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meeting-place.  Besides  being  liberally  supplied 
with  windows,  the  second  story  is  also  lighted 
by  a  skylight. 

The  first  floor  has  three  rooms,  virtually  in 
one.  The  first  contains  the  librarian's  desk, 
from  which  volumes  are  delivered  to  patrons. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  main  reading 
room,  with  the  standard  magazines.  On  the 
left  is  the  juvenile  room,  with  the  books  and 


An  oil  portrait  of  the  late  Leonard  Frost 
Aldrich,  has  been  placed  in  the  library,  the  rift 
of  the  Barre  Civic  Federation  of  Women's  Clut>s. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Payne 
Burgess  of  New  York  City,  a  native  of  Mont- 
pelier  whose  summer  home  is  "Redstone"  in 
the  latter  place. 


THfi  ALDRICH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  BARRfi. 


magazines  so  dear  to  the  young  people.  There 
are  six  reading  tables  in  each  reading  room. 

The  finishing  material  isoak,  while  the  original 
designs  of  mural  decoration  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  interior.  Ik>th  gas  and  electric 
fixtures  have  been  installed,  and  the  heat  is 
furnished  by  steam,  supplemented  by  two  large 
fire  places,  which  have  their  particular  place  in 
the  decorative  scheme. 

just  back  of  the  delivery  room  and  separated 
from  it  as  well  as  from  the  two  reading  rooms 
by  a  fire  wall  is  the  stack  room,  which  has  room 
for  three  tiers  of  bookcases,  thus  making  the 
capacity  of  the  library  upwards  of  50.000  vol- 
umes. There  are  now  shelved  7,000  books, 
arranged  according  to  the  card  system,  each 
department  by  itself.  The  books  are  so  access- 
ible that  the  librarian.  Mrs.  Boyce.  or  her  assist- 
ant. .Miss  I^vie,  can  turn  to  them  at  once. 

The  building  is  commodious  and  compact,  a 
mwlel  in  interior  library  construction  and  a  dis- 
tinct credit  to  the  builders,  and  to  the  trustees 
who  have  worked  unsparingly  toward  its  com- 
pleteness. 


\Termont. 


Bounded  by  lake  and  by  river, 

Borderea  with  silveiy  sheen. 
Is  the  wonderful  gift  of"^ the  Giver, 

The  land  with  the  .Mountains  of  Green. 

Her  robes  are  of  green  in  the  summer; 

Of  purple  and  yellow  and  red 
When  under  the  touch  of  the  frost  king 

The  flowers  are  withered  and  dead. 

But  whether  they're  brilliant  or  sober. 
Whether  decked  out  with  ereen  or  with  red, 

Dull  in  April  or  gay  in  October. 
Her  hills  to  our  hearts  have  been  wed. 

Her  beauty  entrances  the  vision. 

Her  story  thrills  deep  in  the  heart. 
She  shows  to  us  glories  elysian. 

Her  great  men  nave  played  a  man's  part. 

We  ever  rejoice  in  her  beauty. 

We  are  proud  of  the  place  she  has  won. 
Her  history  teaches  us  duty. 

'Tis  a  proud  thing  to  be  called  her  son. 
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I'ew  people  have  adequate  conception  of  the 
detail  and  expense  incident  to  the  production 
of  The  Vkrmonter  from  inception  of  an  issue 
to  delivery  in  the  post-office.  We  assume  much 
for  the  limitations  of  a  country  office  but  we 
believe  the  future  is  to  bear  out  our  effort. 
If  Vermonters.  more  generally,  would  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  state  magazine,  it  would  be 
possible  to  ereatly  increase  the  prestige  of  our 
commonwealth. 

In  giving  change  of  address  please  be  sure  to 
pive  former  address  as  otherwise  it  is  quite 
mipossible  lor  us  to  find  a  name  among  several 
thousands. 

We  have  received  many  letters  of  commen- 
dation upon  our  State  Fair  number.  This  is 
one:  "I  wish  to  say  that  we  would  not  take  ten 
dollars  for  the  practical  information  contained 
in  "The  Vermont  Morgan  "  by  Spencer  Borden, 
in  the  "Fair  Number"  of  the  Ver.monter  not 
to  mention  the  various  expressed  sentiments 
that  should  make  every  lover  of  the  true  Morgan 
horse  yell  with  pleasure." 

We  have  a  sufticiency  of  copies  of  the  Slate 
Fair  number,  for  1908,  containing  76  illustra- 
tions of  Vermont's  great  exposition,  which  we 
send  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,  and 
guarantee  appreciation.  Or  we  will  include  a 
copy  of  the  issue  with  a  subscription  tor  the 
coming  year. 

THINK,  THIKK,  THINK. 

Up  at  the  Fairbanks  shops  they  pay  work- 
men for  new  ideas. 

The  boy  who  goes  about  thinking,  in  his 
spare  time,  what  he  can  do  to  make  things  go 
better,  about  the  house  and  shop,  will  find  him- 
self a  favorite. 

A  triHeofoil  will  make  the  drawers  of  father's 
desk  pull  so  easily  he  will  think  he  has  a  new 
one. 

Ten  minutes  with  a  good  plane  will  fi.x  all 
the  cupboard  doors  in  the  house.  Just  think  of 
it  —  they  stuck  for  years.  I 

Lilting  the  handle  of  an  axe  blade  placed 
underan  open  doormakes  it  easy  to  oil  squeaky  1 
hinges. 

A  partitioned  box  down  cellar  will  help 
mother  classify  the  preserves. 
;;^A  bit  of  study  and  a  triHe  of  work  with  a  file, 
screw-driver,  saw  or  knife  may  do  awav  with 
causes  for  a  whole  lot  of  bad  temper. 

Think,  think,  think.    It'll  develop  your  in- 
genuity like  everything. 


Don't  Throw  Away  Your  Old  Carpets 


WE  MAKE  THEM  INTO 

HANDSOME  NEW  RD08  ' 


BECAUSE 

United  Oriental  Rug  Manufacturing  Company 


SIZE  AND  DESIGN  TO  SUIT. 

23  TAYLOR  STREET,      SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  3370. 


'  Fur  and  Far  Lined  Coats 

The  Fur  Coat  season  is  at  its  height  and 
the  demand  for  warm  garments  is  often 
larger  than  the  supply  during  the  next 
thirty  days. 

'  Our  stock  is  now  very  complete,  in  the 
different  kinds  and  grades.  We  have 
Coats  from 

$18.00  to  $95.00 

in  Dog,  Raccoon,  Womtmt,  Russian 
Lamb,  Siberian  BufTalo,  also  Cloth  Coats 
lined  with  Russian  Mink  and  Muskrau 

•       Fur  Trimmed  Coats, 

'  $15.00  to  $25.00 

Special  attention  given  to  special  order 
coats. 

WHEELER  BROS., 

MEN'S  TAILORS  AND  CLOTHIERS. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


always  Strict!} 
Fresh     w  h  e  a 


FLOWERS 

you  see  the  name  — "  TOTM AN.  Floral  Arti«f 
on  each  and  every  box. 


This  small  j>liotnfi7-.iph  »homs  vou  one  ot  our  cirn-th-s 
houses.  J4xaji  ft.,  hofdsyooopUnts  and  when  thi»  photo 
taken  there  were  5<x»  blootnt.  in  si|;ht. 

We  h.ve  the  "largest  and  best  equipped  gr^nhouaa  = 
Vermont.  15.000  sq.  ft.  under  glass.  Superior  Floral  Wsrt 
of  all  descriptions  and  carnations  our  Icadiai;  specialtiea. 

H.  M.  TOTMAN. 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Florist, 

'^^cir.ro..         Randolph.  Vt. 
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SAMUtl.  K.  PI\CREE. 

Pri 


DAVID  A.  PBRRiK. 

VIm-PpoMcm. 


ALFRED  K.  WATSON. 

TrcMitrct. 

GBOR.GB  H.  WATSON. 


W^itt  Slttier  &abmg£i  IBank. 

tram  Mvn  junction,  vt. 


N«w 


BMkiiv  Hoon:  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  I  P.  M.  to  !  P.  M. 
lUecifatKMdpain 


dtr  te  Ike  jrau. 
depocil  or  Onr  Dollar. 


DcpiMin  oadc  o«>  die  (Im  tew 
aymr. 

Tbcfe  aie  w  itocfchaldcn  to 


tmtmiMrUt. 


Deposits  of  $2000  or  Less. 

Thu  Inftitution  it  *ub')ecT  lo  thr  luprn  ision  of  thf  bate  In- 
ip*ctor  of  Fin«nce. 

Nu  munfy  of  tbf  bank  can      lamcil  to  an)  of  us  ofOceri. 
Tbii  Bank  prefer*  Vermont  xxuritiri  for  the  inireataicnl  of  iM 
laada.  and  Kadi  ao  mgocy  out  o4  ibc  Male  antU  tbc  home 


J 


SUPERIOR 


Illustrations 


characterize  this  and  other  issues  of 
tIPde  >7ertiiimtera 

EMPIRE  ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


combine  the  best  work  and 

reasonable  prices. 
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Cabot  Protfjer^BJ 


1 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS 


0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

Ever>'  depanment  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sells.  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.    Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  Hgures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS  BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  ^2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


DOMMAN  BRIOQMAN.  PncaiocNT. 

W.  •.  CRANDALL,  TRCASURCR. 


Cratan  anb  iinbgc  Work  a  Ikprtiakr. 


Ibitc  Attacr  Junction.  X\. 


•atrs  Woct. 


■     Ai  1 


1 


reu. 


WOODSTOCK  mN,(Vt.)r?.; 

Golf  Coane.  Cbarminc  Drirn. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER,  Mmnmfcr 


J 
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THE  MOSLER  SAFE  CO 


MANUFACTURERS 


Office,  House  and 
Bank  Safes. 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  Screw  Door  and  Corliss 
Patent  Burglar-Proof 

SAFES. 


Huy  direct  of  the  manufacturer  and  save  the  dealer's 
profit.    Always  on  hand  secoiid-hanti  Safes. 


51  SUDBURY  ST.,  BOSTON. 


The  Oyster  and  the  Cracker 

— in  howls  of  steaming  broth,  haked  with  maccaroni  and 
a  bit  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  or  fried  in  dainty  forni  —  are 
inseparably    associ-  ^^.--l^^^r^^     atcd  w  ith  the  joys  of 

the  fall  and  winter  season. 


A^hen  purchasing 
Crackers  ask  your 
dealer  for 


HANOVER 

CRACKERS 


These  Crackers  are  just  right  in  flavor  and  snap, 
and  the  word  HANOVER  stamped  on  each  is  a 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Sold  in  a  blue  box — the  original  100  count  carton. 

Ifode  only  by  SMITH  ft  SON,  White  River  Junctian,  Vt. 
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Vennoiifft  Greatest  Finuicnl  Iiiadtution 


usmms  10  pouct  aouniks  m  im. 

Paid  to  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries,  $3,361,654.90 
Increase  in  book  assets  held  forpolicyholdeis«   3»  180, 782.  OS  T 
T  otal  benefits  to  policyholders,  6,542,436.95  ,  t»  "moun 


benefits 

.  ■  l-.r-li-lr". 


110.46^ 

of  their 


Received  from  policyholders,  5,922,75^.66 
Total  benefits  above  amount  received,         5   619,683.29  »»*^co«p«y. 


JOBBPH  A.  Dtt  BOBX.  PmMtn*.  HAMtT  M.  COTIAt. 

JAMES  T.  PHELPS,  Vice-President.  A.  B.  B18BBE.  Mr^lkal  Director 

JAMBS  B.  E8TEE.  2ml  Vice-Pmident  CLARENCE  £.  MOULTON.  Actuary. 

OtMJM  D.  CLARK,  S  FKBD  A.  HOWLAMD. 

8.  8.  BALLARD,  General  Agent.  Montpelier,  Vt. 
R.  W.  HULBURD,  Grrncral  Agent,  Hyde  Pltrk,  Vt. 
E.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 
W.  W.  SPRAGUE  St  SON,  Q«n.  Agts.,  St.  JohnsfalKy,  Vt. 
H.  E.  TAYLOR  A  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  Bnttleboro,  Vt 
T.  S.  PECK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 


=A  CHECKING  ACCOUNT= 

HAS  BECOME 

A  BUSINESS  NECESSITY 

And  we  solicit  an  opportunity  to  explain 
its  many  advantages. 


Inquiries  in  person  or  by  letter  will  be  cheerfully  answered. 

We  furnish  check  books  so  that  depositors  may  pay  their  bills 
by  check,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessit^r  of  keeping  a  large  amount 

of  money  on  hand. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WHITE  RIVER  JUNQION,  VT. 
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